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Conservatism—A Review. i 
By Frank Noyce, C.S.L, C.B.E., LCS. x 
ln one respect at least, Mr. Ludovici js the mous surrender of the powers of the House 
typical Conservative. He'is firmly convinced of Lords. lt has done nothing to prevent the 
that he, is the only person living who holds the country being flooded by undesirable aliens y 
true faith .pure and undetil éd and that the — and has Pan tesa an unfortunate tenderness EON 
country is " going to the dogs. The state of for the susceptibilities of the Jews. | . 
England is ^ one of almost ‘complete anarchy, The withers of those of his readers, whose - 
kept in a condition faintly resembling: order memory reo eSI fpes olt a-century or 
only owing (æ) to the bad,’ impoverished Or. ‘so. will not be very seriously: wrung by Mr. 
debilitated health of the individuals composing Ludovici's vaticinations regarding fhe nation’s. 
the nation, and (b) to their extraordinary in- — health, The E nglish may still be far from,an A, 
ability to carry a principle boldly to its logical nation but the evidence of their own eyes wil =o ees | 
E E A ge ot Po guine s bad | be sufficfent to convince them that the children 
ceth, chronic constipation, tonsilitis, rheuma- anera are s ge ; : E 
tism and nervous e xd does not become ee ee i ee 2 
obstreperous, no matter how inflammable its ^ deubts on the point, à moe io the annual = 
doctrines may be; and those who, in England, reports issued by the | Ministry of Health should -. Ne 1 
are too'ready to glory over the fact that such dispel them. From these reports, they will ` 
crises as the late General Strike may be over- find that the death rate continues to decrease, 
come without violence or bldodshed should bear that. whilst fewer babies are born, a far higher , i 
in mind that there-is such a thing,as slow and proportion of them are kept alive and'in far - M 
silent decay—the disintegration that proceeds healthier surroundings. The slum problem is ~ AU 1 


almost imperceptibly undera serene and polish- 
ed surface—and 


and spirited outburst.” For this gloomy state 
‘of affairs the Conservative Party cannot ‘he 
acquitted of blame. 
opportunities which were presented to it from 
time to time in the eighteenth: and nineteenth 


centuries of preserving the hational health avd: 


character. Equally with the Liberal Party, it 
showed a lamentable short-sightedness in 
piloting the country. through the vast changes 
of the Industrial Revolution, It has been no 
. more zealous than its rivals im preserving or 

; enhancing the authority of the Crown. It has 


not fought steadfastly for the maintenance of - 


the or ten principle and made a pusillani- 


A Defence of Conservatism” 
for Tories. ' By Antony M. 
a Ltd. 128, bd, net, 


pons, aber and 


that this may betoken-less ~ 
health, Jess vigour and less spirit than a violent 


It failed to rise to the 


“that, 


.. son of an-alien who was natural zed uni 


LA Purther‘Textbook Act of 1870. and of tho fact that the gr 


still with us and the sins of the fathers are still i 

being visited on their descendants of the fourth. « . 1 

and fifth generátions but both national and... Ru 

local authorities are more alive to its seriousness. ` 

than they have ever been. There may be much : 

that is disquieting 1 in the state of present- day ' 

England but it cannot be seriously doubted: 

in spite of the war and its aftermath, | 

the country is hoth healthier and happier than: 

it was a century ago and that, in spite of the — 

terrible mass of unemployment, existing condi- 

tions present; a striking contrast with those Up "e dd 

prevailed in the "hungry forties ". Sea 
Mr; Ludovici's attitude to miscenegation nd 

the Jews is somewhat: curious in view! of 

frank admission that he himself is ‘the grand: 


Conservative: statesman in 


js made their con- 
of England and Mr. 
ignored the elements 
from the Flemish 


ons. Normans and: 
butions to. the great 
Ludovici has completely 
of strength. the nation drew 
who fled:from the tyranny of Alva and the 
Huguenots who fled from that of Louis XI V. 
"Mr. Ludovici has an interesting chapter on 
Religion and the Constitution. He points out 
with some justieg that protestantism and 
authoritarianism are strange bedfellows and 
holds that protestantism makcs the subversiv > 
-elements in Christianity more difficult to deal 
with than,Catholicism, In his view, a reform 
of the Church of England, in the sense of es- 
tablishing precision and unanimity in regard to 
its doctrine and ritual, would not only enhance 
the dignity of the Church but would also great- 
ly enhance the prestige of the Conservative 
party. He thinks that no Conservative policy 
can be complete which does not include a re- 
construction of the Church of England along 
“these lines. One wonders how far Sir Wilham 
‘Jovnson-Hicks would subscribe to this thesis ! 
- ‘Phere are many references to Disracli in the 
book but it is a pity that Mr. Ludovici did not 
examine that great man’s political philosophy 
in more detail. If he had done so, he would 
" perhaps have realized that his own does not 
| present cuite as many novel features as he 
thinks. Disraeli also believed ` that in the 
. strengthening of the power of. the Crown lay 
the best hope of improving the welfare of the 


“The Madras Agricultural Digest’ says:-In 
tlie June f-igest an extract was given from a 
Bulletin published by the University of Arizona 


* A black manure extract was made 
hing well decomposed manure, with .. 
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for him to put his 


_of the foliage 


i applied as m basal dressing. “As this material ` 


people. He also preached that true Conser- 
vatism: was not synonymous with stagnation 
and mere negativism. It is the greatest trage- 
dy. in the history of the Conservative Party 
that, when, Disraeli at length attained to a 
position in which it would have been possible 
principles into practice, he 
was too old and too ill to do much to bridge the 
gulf between the “ two nations " of which he 
had written so eloquently in ~“ Sybil”. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Ludovici has 
spoilt his case by over-statement, for there is 
much of value in his book and his party would 
do well to heed his counsel. He urges it speci- 
ally to concern itself. with the health of the 
nation ; with the education of the masses. more 
especially in the proper use of their own Jan- 
guage ; with the question of over- population, à 
problem which should be approached from the 
qualitative standpoint : with the arrest of 
urbanization and the promotion of agriculture 
by the intensive cultivation of pasture land ; 
and, finally, with the procuring of economie 
security for wage-carners. It is not a very 
lengthy programme but it is one which touches . 
every aspect of the nation’s life with one im- 
portant exception. Mr. Ludovici has nothing 
to say in this book about the attitude the 
Conservative Party should adopt in regard to 
external affairs. India, for example, is no- 
where mentioned. It is an astonishing omis- 
sion, 


weight. (The same result would have been 
got had paddy or cholam been used instead of, 
wheat.) ‘There seemed to be something radically 
different in the manure extract that distinguish- 
ed it from the nutrient solution. The difference 
in the plants was specially marked in the colour 
1 d in the root development. Tt 
seemed impossible to produce a solution from - 
pure salts that had all: the -properties of the. 
manure extract ” hisshows that cattle manure’ 
or some organic manure is essential if we are to 
raise the hest crops. Some cattle manure, green 
leaf: cake, or similar organic manui must be 


n sufficient quantity, 
is to emp! 


ee 


Some folk will tell you that success is a word 
with many diferent meanings. If you attain 
the thing you want, that is success ; but as each 
one of us, almost, has a different ambition, it 
might seem that success would come in an 
altered guise to each, i 

There is a prevailing idea that wealth, bring- 
ing with it all the comforts and luxuries that it 
can purchase, is a hall-mark of success. Some 
look upon power as the summit of ambition, 
while others crave the applause of an admiring 
world. But in my opinion none of these things 
in itself constitutes success, There is only one 
kind of success which stands the test of time 
and events, which docs not in the end turn to 
ashes like the fabled apples of the Hesperides, 
That is, in the achievement of happiness. 

And this is an elusive possession. Money 
cannot buy it, authority cannot command it, 
and the worship of. thousands cannot give ib. 
it must be earned, 
nately to rich and poor. strong and weak, cele- 
brated and unknown. It It slips: as easily through 

-the garret window as through the palace y gates. 
How, then, to gain this happiness which is the 
vinnest definition of suecess 4 


A RECIPE SOCGESSPUL EVERYWERE, 

‘In the experiences of my own Jife, ranging 
- from the early days in the mines near Hamilton 
to the time of my present recognition as. a 
comedian, the chief lesson I have Tearnt i in my 
struggle for success is that it isto be found in 
making othets happy, And wherever I have 
been I "have seen in the lives of others that. this 

. recipe for suecess holds good universally. 

You might think that I call this success, be- 
‘cause it is my profession to keep people happy. 
and amused, and my own.fame increases. the 
more I do it, But it is not restricted, this 


os of ^ gold he has painfully amassed, ‘not th 
moments of triumph: he can -mumbe 
bring he d richest joys of reflection. 
memo t i 


Yet it comes indiserimi- - 


secret, to the comedian’s calling. For what- if 
ever a man’s ‘Station, when he comes to look e 
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l | . Success in Life. 
By Sir Harry Lauder. 


'do not, “ the fault. £ 
(dn oursel ves.’ 


that A 


experiencing the craftsman's joya in „seeing 3t 


* 


But we must satisfy this mind fi ours, ane 
tangible things which go as easily as they come - 
cannot do that for long. Tt needs the pleasant. 
memory of a good thing wel done to make the” 
mitid—the final judge—feel the warm glow of . 
success, 

Do not think I scoff at such things as com- 
fort, money and recognition. However ethically. 
successful one may be, and however mentally 
happy, a life spent like a Spartan or a Stoic - 
is notepleasant. No ntan is fonder of a good 
dimer, or a good cigar, or for that matter a 
hearty round of applause, than I am myself. 
I merely say that for-the secret of success 
these are not the most important things, 

Success DEPENDS OX, YOURSELF. : 

kinally, I do not believe at all in tuck or fate. 
l am impatient with the man or woman who 
says: that success is impossible because circum- 
stances prevent it. Success is never impossible” 
—never entirely out of reach. If itis far uo i 
one must work a little harder—that is all. 

Sitting down and railing at circumstances | 
not merely fails to fetch it nearer, but is dis- 
heartening to oneself. It is not beyond the 
power of anyone to be happy by doing the job. 
next to hand thoroughly and contentedly, and 


satisfactorily completed. 
In the ‘words of. Stevenson : 


* 


thc true success is ‘to labour." | 

-Nothing worth while comes to us S b 
our own vision and our labour; If we 
hard enough.Jor success we can gain it, 
tis pp in ours 


* 


É1:c o he 
B e By EMm 


When Alexander the Great marched to the 
conquest of India he took about one year: to 
reach the easternmost point of his march ; now- 
a-days you ean fly from Angora to Caleutta in 


DH about three days. When Caesar returned from 
© Egypt to Italy, he took three months ; now-a- 
tae days a Lloyd steamer takes three days. When 
SMa Goethe travelled from Weimar to Verona, 
NRA he took two months; to-day it takes, twenty. 


hours. When Napoleon was retreating from 
r Russia, the specdiest horses took ten days for 
carrying him to Paris from Warsaw ; to-day 
you,can cover the distance by express train in 
. thirty-six hours, When Lincoln journeyed from 
* Indiana to New Orleans, his: raft was three 
months on the way and a steamboat required 
one month; to-day you make the journey by 
Tail in twenty-four hours. One hundred years 
“ago it took six weeks to travel from England 
to New York ; to-day it fakes five days. Until 
last year the transportation of freight along the 
- Congo from the interior to a harbour took three 
~ wéeks; to-day an aeroplane brings it in one: 
~~ hour.’ : 
SPIRIT AND TECHNIQUE. 


And yet intelligent folk, artists and romanti-/ 
i j : 
cists of all sorts, have fought passionately 
against this speedy tempo. and they are still, 
fighting to this day, In America, to be sure, 
this struggle between spirit and technique is 
little noted, since in. America the technical 
_ traditionis older and the spiritual younger than 
in Europe—in America both forms of life began, 
so to speak, aù the same time—whereas in. 
Europe the great baroque castle upon which 
the European spirit, continued slowly to build 
additions through 2,000 years has suddenly 
been shaken to its foundations by the new 
epoch that is tearing past it at mad speed. No 


ebated ; that all. countries, all artists, 
ith all sorts of points of view take part 
n 10 ety gives up a strong position 


Age ol 


onder that in Europe this question is passion: - 
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Machinery. | 
Ludwig. 


a triumphal entry into a city they still sit in a. 
carriage drawn by -four hors s—and, as for a 
funeral with a motor hearse, it is still a great 
rarity in Europe. Did not Ruskin drive 
through England in a mail couch as a protest 
against the, non-sensical railway? And is 
there not even to this day a concern m Paris 
which arranges drives in horse-carriages t hrough 
France in order that Frenchmen and foreigners 
may see the country slowly—in other words, 
really see it? 


GOETHES. WARNING. 


. 
Therein certainly lies a piece of truth : the 
speed with which we rush past everything, with 
which everything rushes past us, must assured- 
ly work to the detriment of the intensity with 
which we see things; the completeness and 
rapidity of the information brought to our 
brains must needs impair thought. Moving- 
picture films, by presenting an uninterrupted 
series of pictures rushing past very quickly, are 
a symbol of the sort of impressions which we 
get now that/speed has become the goddess of 
the new era. Goethe foresaw this new century 
of ours when he called the future “ velociferic"". 
He warned mankind against a too rapid suc- 
cession of reports and’ impressions ; more than 
100 years ago, when most newspapers appeared 
only once or twice weekly, he wrote that he 
foresaw a dreadful day when they would appear 
thrice daily. : : : 
_ It is only natural that the American who 
races across Europe in three months can see 
little in detail; that he fimally wakes, up at 
home amid the ruins of a whole series of hope- 
lessly confused mental pictures. Had he used 
the three months in order to become, really. 


acquainted with a single one of the twenty-five - 


countries visited by him, he would have derived , 


richer profit from his trip; Modern means of ` 


$. 
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» August and 81,000,000 in September. 


-able below 2 : 


|, mation figures, 


: semi-manufactures and raw material o 
[ T 
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original tends to yield more and more to the 
impression made by thc copy. and those mil- 
lions of persons who have never seen the 
former are quite unaware that the latter is 
merely a pale replica, 

CIVILIZATION IN THE SAHARA. 

In a Sahara oasis I found a many-hued eopy 
of the “ Mona Lisa and it made me hesitate 
between a feeling of pleasure and one of fear. 
The precious nature of that which is unique, the 
holiness of that which is original, the reverence 
for the hand of the master—all these are fading 
away to give place to weak imitations, 

And the better the imitations the more 
dangerous ib is. One of the greatest connois- 
seurs of Chinese painting told me that he could 
scarcely tell any longer the excellent imitations 
of his favourite works from the originals— 
which means that all doors are being "thrown 
open to counterfeiting, : ; 

When Edison spoke to me of how much he 
liked the German habit of playing music at 
home, of his admiration for those quartets of 
music lovers which are the real expression of 
the passion for music of the most musical of all 
nations, I retorted that his gramophone was 
responsible for the fact that this sort of thing 
was disappearing more and more rapidly in 
Germany. Whereat he laughed in his hearty 
way, for he realized at once that all T wished, 
in speaking as I did, was to confront him with 
the debits and credits of his great invention, 

STREAMS OF SENSATIONS, 
Now that,-in my lonely home in the woods, 


(Gres S Export 'Trade. ; 


Including reparation deliveries, German ex- 
ports exceeded. imports by 44, ,000,600 marks in 


improvement is partly due toa small decline 
in imports of raw material, but mainly to in- 
creased exports. The rate of increase has 
grown during the year, as is evident from the 


more were exported i in January to September, 


1928, than January to September, 1927, an. 


increase of 15 per cent without counting tepa- 
which also show an increas’. 
‘The ineréase is almost entirely in finished goods, 


The ` 


altogether 1.1 milliard marks . 


^ 


wi 
. 


T can make the gramophone play to me E 
in finished form the quartets of Beethoven ; 
now.that, by means of the radio, I am able to 
attend concerts in Paris, London and Vue. 
it becomes apparent that the advantages of . 
such a technical achievement are too great to — 
justify my. carping at the inadequacy of the 
reproduction. But when a young man in New. 
York lured me into his motor car and showed." 
me with tokens of much satisfaction how he —..- 
could listen by radio, while motoring, to the 
latest jazz hits, and, at the same time, enjoy | 

the details of the latest crimes supplied him in 
gigantic headlines by the newspapers handed to — -; 
him as he drove, he seemed to me merely the 
most seatterbramed youth imaginable to appre- 
ciate in reality either the road ahead of him, 
nor the music, nor the newspapers; capable 
merely of gliding quite blase along a warm . 
stream of piled- up sensations. 

Thus is man's memory being- weakened 
When people return from travels, from moving- . 
picture houses, from Jistening to the radio to 
thei# own rooms and begin to undress before 
going to sleep all they retain, even for these’ 
most intimate monients of examination and re- 
trospect, is an occasional word, tone-or picture, 
bobbing up and down amid a fog of remini- 
scence. For such a person the echo. of a talk, 
of a walk, of a glance at a starry sky, of a 
letter or a book is lost in the blur of a thousand 
fleeting images—wherefore, usually, such a 
person falls ‘into a sleep without relation to 
the day he has lived, with the half-formed 
“enunciation ofa number on his Jips. - 


* 


the trade treaties concluded by Ga in 
recent M are ius more Pu -mor ; 


an iibro endete : 

Reparation a ane : 
some, of the continual increase in e po : 
They also stimulate. private | ious 
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Health and Social Service. 
By Sir John Thompson, 


Chief Commissioner, Delhi. 


THe last 50 years have seen many wonderful 
discoveries, We have conquered the air and 

Jj enslaved the vibrations of the ether and such 
discoveries must influence profoundly our 

material environment. But it is ideas and not 

i facts which start great movements and the age 


we live in has seen the dawning of two ideas in” 


the popular mind which are destined, T believe. 
to exercise a greater influence qn the future of 
the human ràce-—than any. discoveries or in- 
ventions. These ideas are preventive medi- 
cine and social service, ~ 
Preventive medicine—and I use the term to 
cover all that is associated with it in the way 
of hygiene—is a contradiction in terms. The 
meaning of medicine is cure and you cannot 
cure what you prevent from coming into exis- 
tence, Disease is not to be healed so much as 
Mus anticipated—scotched in the earliest stages. In 
that idea. lies regeneration—the coming race 
everywhere a 100 per cent better than the pro- 
gent one, Because every one is learning how 
j he should live and why, what he should cat 
LOU andwhy and what he should wear and why, 
77 1. earning in a word to apply the idea to the 
(whole life. And it is here that the discoveries 
come in as servants of the idea, as implements 
which it uses to effect its object, 


ASTOUNDING RESULTS. 


Tn some countries the idea has already pro- 
‘duced astounding results, In England- for 
instance, m little less than a quarter of a cen- 
tury the infantile mortality rate, that is. the 


the age of twelve months, has been reduced 


5 physical. "Recent statis- 
in so short a period as ten 


h school children. When T 


proportion of infants who die before they reach’ 


yt 


a marked rise in the height - 


than their fathers were. It! is the results in 
the main of the spread of the regeneration 
idea of which Í spoke—the application of the 
resources of. medical andi hygiene science, pri- 
marily to the prevention of disease. ; 


Hearth EpucaTloN. 


And the question 1 asked myself when $ saw 


these boys was, " what is there to prevent , 


the same improvement in India?” and the 
answer, I think, must be that- the idea has 
not yet taken root in the popular mind — The 
spreading of ideas i$ one of the aspects of what 
we call education and this meeting originated 
in an enquiry I made soon alter | took over 
charge in regard to the state of health educa- 
tion in the city. Hygiene is taught as a subject 
in the higher classes of schools and it is an 
optional subject for matriculation and other 
examinations, but the teaching, | am told, is 


inadequate and there is no systematic inculca- ` 


tion of health habits among the younger child- 
ren. What we have got to do is to improve the 
teaching everywhere under the inspiration of 


the vivifying idea and, as [said the other day, 


to make every child an apostle of health in the 


„home. lt is, 1 think, to the children and the 


women that we have to look mainly for the 
revolution we desire Many methods of work 
suggest themselves—leaflets, cinemas, lectures,. 
purdah meetings and so forth—and something 
has alteady, been done both by the official and 
hon-official agencies, But so far we have only 
touched the fringe of the problem and I feel 


that if we gather together in one organization =. 
. representative enthusiasts of all classes and 
„creeds, we shall be able to help the organiz- 


ations which already exist and extend health 


effort to those portions of the field which are- 


as yet unoccupied, 


i gg > 5 ry 
Soctan SERVICE. 4 


The second of the Great ideas to jas wI 
e the : o, which T 
referred is that of social service. It is this idea. 
Which. has inspired the Boy Scout and Seva 
Samiti movements and our League of So 


digg ia o 


—— € 


U 
! 


E 


li) BLIC HEAL’ 
i The National Federation of Women's Insti- 
y tutes was founded during the war and by the 
“| 


institutions scattered over England. Besides 
health work they arrange for teac hing arts and 
| crafts, dress making, Sooking, embroidery and 
a dozen other subjects and for lectures on his- 
| tory and literature, In many cases they have 
] built v "illage halls or contributed to the building 
of such halls and they are now a feature of the 
life of the country. 

The National Union of Social Service under 
the Presidency of the Speaker of the House of 
Commons makes it its object to effect a liaison 
between non-official and official agencies, 

out all these societies aim at one ultimate 
ideal, that of making the lives of their fellow- 
men more healthy, more happy, fwler and more 
useful, in a word the ideal of service, Turning 
to Delhi the Chief Commissioner said, : * There 
are already in existence a number of societies 
which are doing what they can to deal with one 
or other particular branch of social. service. 
Their. existence proves that there is in Delhi 
a fairly widespread desire for social, service 
‘though the members would themselves be the 
first to admit that the sum total of their efforts 
is very far below the needs of the city and the 
province. This is partly owing to lack of funds 
| , and workers, partly perhaps ‘also to the fact 
that the workers are not always tn direct con- 
tact with outside experience and partly. T think, 
E to the want of such an organization as we pro- 
| pose to create to-day. Let me try to give you 
some notion of the gaps which we have to fill. 


~ 


SLUM CLEARANCE SCHEME. ^ 


We have a slum clearance scheme before us 
in Delhi. What do we know of the life of those 
who live in the slums? Let our college stu- 
dents of economics try. tq supply the want by 
making surveys of the conditions of life: in 
these areas as university students in other. 
countries are doing. We know that there’ is 


nut industry i is "being built up in the Gambia 
' appears, in the annual report of the Depart- 
iment of Agriculture for 1927-23. When the 
Department was’ established four years ago 
“it had to grapple with the fact that for years 
previously exports of groundnuts had steadily 
declined. , ‘This decline; i 
most competent ` to judge, was due to. the 
a strangl Yold' of the French: railway dhé 


~ formerly came int mbia to be sol 
the zeihen instead js con 


2-0. In 


middle of 1925 there were over 3.0C0 of these 


An WE account of how the ground- . 


n the opinion of those: 
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overcrowding. We know that, the spread of 
tuberculosis is due perhaps more to this than 
to any other single cause. But what statistics 
have we of the poverty which leads to the over- 
crowding. Is there any society here which has 
yet made a study and the methods of slum 
clearance. the manner in which provision can 
best be made not only for overcrowding the 
slum mind bus for providing accommodation 
during the interval between evacuation of the 
old and occupation of the new? Again there 
is the-question of enabling the poor both in 
towns and villages to supplement their earn- 
ings by cottage industries, There are; I believe, 
some devoted ladies in Delhi who are making 
experiments of this nature. Some of them 
possibly would be able to give us the results of 
their experience so that we might be able to ; 
apply them elsewhere. These are merely a few 
chance examples, pebbles on the beach, and 
there i$*no one in this room who would not be D 
able to add to the list from his own experience. 


PROPAGANDA ESSENTIAL, 


Although we propose to take the whole field 
as our province, the function of such an organi-: ^| 
zation as we contemplate is not to supersede 
any existing institutions. 1t will help them to 
operate up to the limit of their capacity and it 
will endeavour to secure that those portions-of 
WS field which have not yet been occupied shall 
be effectively organized. As far as possible we 
hope that all existing societies -will be repre- 
sented on our committee. To co-ordinate, 
to stimulate, to suggest, to popularise and to , | 
supplement, that is our programme. Nothing ~ 
can he done without propaganda vigorous and — 
unceasjng. The propaganda must rouse popu- = 
lar interest, excite popular.demand and what  ~ 
this Health and Social Service Union will. I 
hope. ensure for Delhi is that this work will be: 
carried. on with all the focussed enthusiasm. of ' 
local patriotism and all the: focussed fight. of 
` local knowledge. 


wharf -buying stations das the river.” The - 
Department first aimed at improving the quali- . 
ty of the crop, Which at that time contained. 
an average of 8 per cent of a Iteratio 
efforts were ud in reducing 
to Py the 2 pel 


~ International 


y League of Nations, Geneva, 19th November, 
1928.—The Diplomatic Conference, convened 
by the League of Nations for the 26th of No- 
vember, will meet in Geneva for the purpose 

of drawing up a Convention under which the 
Contracting States will undertake to compile 
sre. and publish regularly various classes of econo- 

A mic statistics and to adopt uniform methods in 
the compilation of Statistics with a view to 
achieving comparability. 

The purpose of this Conference is, therefore, 
to improve the present practice in economic 
statistics by enlarging the scope of statistics 
and by stimulating concerted action in statis- 

4 tical methods. ? 


The drafts submitted to the Conference have 


been drawn up with suficient elasticity to 
admit of local developments. They have been 


framed in such away as to ensure the imnproye- 
ment of statistics by logical methods and in 
conformity with the public interest. 
M. William Rappard, Professor at the Uni- 
sity of Geneva, will preside over the Con- 
ference, So far 40 States have announced. 
- their intention of sending representatives to 
the Conference, They are :-—Austria, Australia, 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, Cuba, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Denmark, Danzig, Ecuador, Egypt, 
British Empire, Estonia, Finland, Franco, 
Germany, Greece, Holland, Hungary, India, 
Italy, Japan, Jugoslavia, Lithuania, Luxem- 
burg, Mexico, Nicaragua, Norway, Paraguay, 
Poland, Portugal, Roumania, South Africa, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey,, the Union of 
Soviet Republics, United States of America, 
Venezuela and Siam. 
. Siam will send an official observer. The 
other States will be represented by fully 
aceredited delegates. It is noteworthy that 
mong the States who have signified their in- 
tention of participating in the Conference ap- 


ue of Nations, — * y 
International Institute of Agriculture, 


Communica: 


ations will send delegates 
consultative capacity. 


ot 
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Conference on Economic Statistics. 
Work before the Convention. 


ar the names of six who are not Members of - 


ional Chamber of Commerce and — 
tions and Transit Organization — 


world as a whole, and in 


development in the 
and of the necessity of 


different countries, 


compiling such statistics on an agreed basis in 
order that the results may be comparable. 


Some progress had been made in this direction 
before the war, but it remained to advance and 
generalize the work already accomplished, À 
The Economic Committee of the League ol 
Nations, therefore, took up this work. Alter 
1923 it co-operated with the International 
Institute of Statistics in setting up a special 
committee to define the basic principles for the 
compilation of economic statistics. The re- 
commendations of this Committee were first 
examined in sessions of the conferences of the 
International Institute of Statistics and then 
transmitted by the.Council of the League of 
Nations to all the collaborating Governments. 
In February 1927 the Economic Committee 
put forward a proposal to the Council of the 
League of Nations that : 
“Steps should be taken in the near future 
with a view to brmging more closely to the 
notice of the various Governments the impor- 
tance of adopting uniform methods in the com- 
pilation of economie statistics, and of ascer- 
taining to What extent each Government is 
prepared to apply the principles which have 
been laid down.” > í 
For this purpose it recommended that a | 
Conference should be convened to which all "a 
Governments should be invited to send official J 
statisticians. E j 
The Council of the League of Nations in its 
session of the following March approved the ~— 
procedure suggested by the Economie Com-. . A 
mittee, j d 
The International Economie Conference n 
which met in May of the same year emphasized , doe 
the importance of statistics on trade, industry 
and agriculture, It passed several resolutions: 
on this subject which were sent for execution 
to the economic organization of the League of 
Nations. _ ; 
The. Economie Committee directed a Sub- 
Committee of Experts, composed of 4 of its 
| members and 8 others, experts from important 
international organizations dealing with sti à 
tistics and certain national bureaux of statis: 
dod n draw up an agenda for an Internationa 


an 
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Conference of official statisticians, The broad 
lines of the programme drawn up for this Con- 
ference were to he as follows: 

(1) The scope of economic statistics, ùe., the 
field of economie activity which it is desirable 
that national statistics should normally cover 

(2) The methods to be applied by Govern- 
ments in the compilation of industrial and com- 
mercial statistics in order to achieve compa- 
ability." 

lt was on this basis that the preparatory 
documents of the Conference were drafted by 
the Secretariat. , 


Drarrs SUBMITTED TO "THE CONFERENCE, 


The chief documentations ‘submitted to the 
Conference comprise a draft convention, a 
draft protocol and a draft recommendation 
with annexes, 

(1) The draft convention comprises 16 arti- 
cles grouped in three chapters, the first dealing 
with the scope of statistics, the second with 
statistical methods and the third with general 
provisions. i 

Chapter I of the preliminary draft enume- 
rates the classes of statistics which the 
Contracting States undertake- to compile and 
publish. These are as follows: statistics of 
occupations (professions and trades), business 
arrangements (industrial and, if possible, 
commercial), industries (production), index 
numbers of prices, external trade and shipping. 

For each of these classes the Contracting 
States will undertake to publish certain mini- 
mum information regularly prescribed by the 
Convention, $ 

Chapter IT describes the methods to be em- 
ployed in the compilation of statistics in order 
to facilitate international comparisons, The 
articles to which the Contracting States will 
be invited to adhere ‘concerning: the methods to 
be employed in the compilation of international 
trade statistics, indices of industrial activity, 
fishery statistics and the census of industrial 


_ production are based directly on the resolutions 
adopted by the Intemational Institute of Sta- - 


tistics ; and the tables dealing with mining and 
metallurgical statistics on the Report of the 


Goverriors of the Imperial Mineral Resources 


Bureau, Bec $ OH M 
Chapter ILI. contains certain reservations | 


tending to assure some elasticity in the conven- _ 
‘tions, adkiered to. 
* sured by means of a certain number of reserva- | 
tions: or exceptions! which would first of all be ; 


‘This flexibility will be as- 


“postpone : : 
Nu MEUS kbi z d e ie 


arising from the reservations to the convention, 
this Committee of Experts would devote itself 
to'the task of encouraging the future develop- 
ment of national statistics according to methods 
which will facilitate international comparison, 
The usual arrangements for the settlement of 
disputes arising from the interpretation pr ap- 
plication of the provisions of the present con- 
vention are made, namely, resort to a technical 
department of the League of Nations for con- 
ciliation or arbitration and for judicial regula- i 
tion appeal to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. j 

(3) The Protocol which accompanies the pre- 
liminary draft convention makes several sug- 
gestions with reference to the scope of this con- 
vention. It specifies that the term ** economic 
statistics " is to be taken as excluding purely 
financial statistics and as including certain |; 
classes of statistics of importance for the study 
of economie life (such as statistics of occupa- > 
tions). It observes that the agreement with 
regard to statistical methods refer to certain 
classes of statistics to which the articles of- 
Chapter I do not apply. Thus the convention 
would influence the methods employed even 
for certain statistics which every country 
cannot yet undertake to compile and publish. 
With reference to the compilation of general 
censuses of agriculture, the Protocol refers to 
the work of the International Institute of Agri- 
culture. As for fisheries it points out that the 
provisions of the convention are a practical 
minimum. for those cotintries in which the fish- 
ing industry is of importance. Finally it = 
makes provision for the Contracting States to 
attach, certam reservations to their signature 
of the convention. £3. 

(3) The draft recommendations which will be 
submitted. to the Conference point out the use- 
fulness of elaborating official statistics So as to *- 
facilitate. the compilation -of4 estimates of | 
national income at regulat intervals; of pub- 
lishing statistical series at regular intervals: of 
such a character as to indicate the variations” 


« 


ofa 


10 
be used as models for the information to be. 
furnished by. the States to the International 
Bureau of Commercial Statistics at Brussels. 
Tt would further recommend that a census of 
i production should he taken in every country 
Ai either of all its industries or of its chief indus- 
tries, and that supplementary, censuses be 
added ta these as frequently as possible. 
(4) To complete this brief analysis of the 
documents which are submitted for the ap- 
proval of the Conference, one must also men- 
tion the annexes to the draft recommendations 
which supply very accurate technical material 
on the methods recommended with reference 
s to :—ecensus of industrial production, indices of 
CM ^ jndustrial activity, fisheries statistics and tables 
dealing with mining and metallurgical statistics. 


N 


AK. M. Kirkhope, CLE VD, M. 


After saying that Lidia can 
years (0 


Cof great duterest, 
engineer likely t0 be trained for many 


generally failed, 
e. now, and the demand must steadily. increase. 


circumstances." — Ed., AL. £. J.] 
— T propose to consider.India as a producer 
«of Railway material, Now India is an actual 
re but, still more, a great potential producer of the 
' materials, which go to form -railways. We 
— "have first the permanent way. The rails are 
“produced in India in quantities rapidly cateh- 
. ing up with yeyuirements. The fish plates, the 
fish, bolts aud uuts are also all produced here. 
The sleepers, whether steel or cast iron, are pro- 
duced in India, the: Sal sleepers and deodar: 
skezpe rs with the creosote to preserve them are 

ill the products of the forests and factories of 
India. Ballast is plentiful in most places and 
there is now a scientific means of testing it. - 
Points and crossings, interlocking gear, signal 
ind, electrical signalling. apparatus 
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the Institution of Engineers (India) at its annual meeting. 


taking up the professoin mot to pay too much importauce to the college workshop. 
training is in the practical field, and it és on the Practical. side 
The need for mechanical engineers was never so great in India as. tt is 


"rocky gorge. 


are 


Conference will record 
its opinion on a series of formule elaborated 
bv the Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau 
(British). The International Chamber of € om- 
merce has brought up for study the quéstion of 
statistics of miming industries: minerals and 
metals, ‘This has been thoroughly investigated 
by special sub-committees which included "a 
certain number of competent industrialists. The 
formule, established by these sub-committees 
will also be submitted to the Conference. 

The action of the International Chamber of 
Commerce emphasizes the very considerable : 
interest with which the world business views j 
the work of the Diplomatie Conference of the 
96th of November. 


On this last point the 


^ Production of Railway Material in India. 
By Col. K. M. Kirkhope, ; 


[tn interesting picture of India asa producer of Railway 
1.C.E.. Chairman of the North-West India Association of 


CILE., V.D., M.LC.E. 


material was drawn by Coronel 


We give below a part of it as it ts 
absorb every well-trained Indian mechanical 
come, Col. Kirkhope advised those who intended 
Their real 
that the Indian engineer 


"OF should like to see Indians first go to | 


» workshops, then to college, then back to the workshops—but much will have to depend on ` 


Recently, too, a bridge of unique construction 
for India was manufactured in India; I refer b 
to a three-pin arch span for bridging a deep. f 
In this an interesting problem | 
cropped up. /It was of such height and shape 
that fabrication had to be done with the half 
arch lying on in its side and the sun on the . 
upper half so distorted. the steel that mo 1 
measurements could be taken, hence the in- 
spector had to inspect before the sun rose. . 

With these^ components we have now 
practically completed the permanent way with . 
Indian material, but we have yet to provide — | 
supply services. "These are the water columns, ' 


n PRODRLA OSEERE RON DIA 


have all the steel work for underframes, sheets 
4 for sides and roofs whether plain or corrugated 
] and galvanized, of Indian manufacture. Springs 
: y from steel melted in electric furnaces and rolled 
to section, axle boxes of cast steel from electric 
or open hearth furnaces, axles from the Ord- 
nance Factories, high grade steel, heat treated, 
draw bar hooks and couplings with a 5-foot ton 
impact testing machine to test. them. vacuum 
brake gear except the rubber, all made in 
India. The rubber, or at least much of it, was 
made in India and, it is hoped, will be a gain. 
There is the complete wagon but for the wheels. 
These demand elaborate and most expensive 
machinery both for the wheel centre and. the 
tyre, but we may hope to seem them of Indian 


! manufacture, 

r For the production of wagons in India there 
: are workshops laid out for mass production of 
standard vehicles and given a flow of orders 
ever a period of years these should rapidly 
compete with the world in’ price and quality. 
Turning now to passenger vehicles, we have the 
; same components of the underframes as for 
| wagons, manufactured in India; the details 
| - differ little except that passenger vehicles are 
practically all carried on bogies, while the 
reverse is the case with goods vehicles. So far 
as'the underframe is concerned, India is a 
si producer and several workshops are equipped 
for the purpose. the latest on elaborate lines 
for rapid standard. production, using jigs, 
templates, multiple drilling machines, electric 
rivet heaters, gas flame cutters cutting to tem? 
plate, and every modern appliance. 
| In body work, althoush steel is being tried 
( A experimentally, teak still holds its own, a pro- 


have sought it has not been. possible to better, 
, Paints of the highest quality with: practically, 
, every ingredient, turpentine, linseed oil, white: 
NS lead and colouring matter are now ‘established: 
; products of India, Leather cloth for covering 
Those who: follow the steady development 
of co-operative trade with some anxiety will 


sheet of the Co-operative Wholesale: Society 
for the half-year ended July 7, just issued, 
"show t| 
: were 
£1,661 
-being an increase of £139; 
nt, The tota 


,209,788. The weekly average was: 


43 per week, 


. sion and the passenger vehicle is 


` as a component of a locomotive bearing or in 


duct of India, and.one much as Railway men. 


learn with interest that the report and balance ` 


t the total sales for the half-year ' 


915, a8 compared with £1,522,172' last. 


* 
cushions is struggling for existence and I hope | 
will survive. Vatiotis components such as the 
„electric wires, coat hooks, door bolts, lamp .- 
bowls are also of Indian manufacture, bub — 
there is still ground for a very extensive expan 
not yet the 


complete product of India. 
With regard to the locomotives, these have | 
been partially built, from time to time, in Rail- 
way workshops and one, Railway workshop is, 
regularly manufacturing the engines for use on 
its own Railway, but this is exceptional, 1t by 
no means follows, however, that an industry is 
not possible. Given the demand the industry 
will certainly follow. Some of the most cony- 
plicated and difficult parts are manufactured 
in India now. Now that the embargo on basic aes 
steel is raised and acid steel no longer insisted ~ 
on for boilers, India is a potential producer and T 
certainly can produce all the plates required. 
for frames, tenders and other plated work, 
also steel castings for axle boxes, bogie centre 1 
pivots, frame stretchers, spectacle plates. drag - 
boxes and other parts. Dex 
Copper plates, copper or brass tubes, iron 
tubes and similar components are not made in 
India. We may expect shortly to have copper - 
produced in India, but it seems certain it will — 
be long before the sheets required for locómo- 
"tive work are produced.- Zinc, lead and tin, - .- 
all important component metals, are indian | 
produced, but zinc is not refi ned and has to - 
travel many thousands of miles. for refining 
before it comes back to India to find its plac 


the batteries of a signalling apparatus. : 

We have in imagination very. nearly built 
and equipped a Railway of Indian material 
and by Indian labour. It is not all a castle i 
the air, but why, if the potentialities are so 
‘great, is India not a flourishing engineering. 
nation? = a eee NU 


hey p 1 SS ‘= 


interest on capital and depreciation of 
according to rule, amounted to £741,3 
The banking. deposits andi 
the half-year amournted È 307 
“of er ‘cent. The surph 

9f, to be transf 
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Recruitment to Public Services. 
eae By W. R. Barker, C.B.” 


Chairman, Public Service Commission. 


T highly appreciate the honour which has 
been done to mein inviting me to address the 


Convocation for Patna University but I do: 


not nourish tlie delusion that the invitation is 
due to any merits D possess, Neither my 
learning nor my eloquence would entitle me 
to claim a hearing from the gathering I sce 
before me, but-1 represent the Public Service 
Commission and the significance of the Public 
Service Commission to the University of 


India, and T should add of the’ Universities of | 


India to the Public Service Commission, is un- 
deniable, Whatever may be the merits or 
defects of that body, 1 can say with perfect 
confidence that it stands for one ideal, namely, 
to get the best men it can for the public services 


` in India irrespective of every other considera- 


tion; art I can only express my profound con- 
vietion that unless that ideal is relentlessly fol- 
lowed in the face of all opposition, every in- 
fluence and every obstacle, all those schemes 
which have been and are, being constantly 
devised for the prosperity, good government 


and advancement of India, to whatever subject , 


they relate and front whatever quarter they 
proceed, are bound to come to naught. The 
first essential of good government is an intel- 
ligent, impartial and high-minded Civil Service. 


- In England we have been so long accustomed 
to a Civil Service, which for integrity and zeal 


is unsurpassed in the world, that we have 
almost forgotten our troubles of a-century ago 


when the Civil Service was a nest of nepotism, 
corruption and incompetence. We cured all 
that and we cured it, in the only way in which 
it could be cured, by setting up a body of 
“Civil Service Commissioners corresponding in 


ide 
Il-yoverful 


CoxPET,TIVE EXAMINATION. 

We in England have had time to forget the 
evils: of jobbery and private patronage from 
which the examination system delivered us : 
and some of those who are conscious of the 
evils of the present and have forgotten the 
evils of the past now decry the examination 
system and advocate a system of appointment 
by selection, I have seen the system of selec- 
tion at its best and L confess that when I came 
out te India T had some leanings in that direc- 
tion myself; but every day I have spent in 
India and. every atom of experience I have 
acquired of the conditions of this country have 
convinced me more and more that the system, 
of competitive examination is for this country 
both the fairest and the most effective way of 
staffing by the public services, In saying this 
I must make it clear that I am expressing no 
opinion on the question of communal represen- 
tation. That is a matter quite outside the ken 
of the Public Service Commission, a matter in 
which they merely follow directions they re- 
ceive and as a practical matter no difficulty 
attaches to, competitive examination within a 


particular community. . 


Some I have met in India, and T am afraid, 
far too many go very much further and posi- 
tively prefer the appointment of uneducated 
men to the public servite and seem to regard 
eduéation as a virus, which when introduced 
into the body, swells the head but atrophies’ 
and enervates virility, energy and self-reliance. 
In this they are unfortunate enough to disagree 
with Solomon who said :— ' .- 8 7 

Give instruction to a wise man and he will 


and the smaller sums x have been lavished 
P, out of the vast resources of individuals, would 
j indeed have been ill-spent if-the Universities of 
India were unsuccessful in producing the best 
| candidates for the publie services. To those 


servants no importance should be attached to 
academic brilliance or to some lower standard 
of academic attainment, requiring great per- 
severance, hard work and self-denial, I will only 
| say that no crueller wrong could be done to the 
f y outh of India than to e neourage them to come 
| $ in their thousands to Indian Universities and 
| then dispute their entry to the Public Services, 
| | stand. therefore, before you as an unabashed 
i advocate of the system of competitive exami- 
j nation for the purpose of manning the public 
‘ f service of this country. T am under no illusions 
about competitive examinations ang can be 
under no illusions, possessing as T do an inside 
knowledge of ut m. In this world we can only 
aim at the best; we cannot hope to attain per- 


fection and, in spite of all its defects, 1 am of 

vstem of 
competitive examinations is the best and any 
other system is; as a general rule, not only not. 
the best or even the second best but definitely 
bad. 


| opinion that for India aš it is the 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
i 


In India as elsewhere there are many people 
who are content to repeat what their fathers 
have told them and without regard to changing 

. conditions, to reiterate at the conclusion a 
their service the words of wisdom they heard 
from their seniors dating almost back to the 
mutiny, in the days when they themselves were 
juniors. 


day often repeat to me » the old and perhaps one 
true legend that the Indian graduate is a crea- 
ture with an infinite voracity for Jearning text- 
books by heart without understanding their 
contents, 
kind even’ now, I do not think I haye ever 
met one, but I may say that when I do T shall 
take the greatest pains to see that he is not 
successful in’ any examination organized by the 
Public Service Commission. I see every year 


officia] capacity of an examiner and sometimes 
I am privileged to see them in an unofficial 
capacity. In an official capacity I am not 
always very happy. I have*to ask many 
hundred questions and I am painfully conscious: 


' very foolish, I have to judge them, but I know 
that they are judging me and I can ‘only hope | 
' that they extend the same clemency: to me as rz 
invariably, extend ilo them, OU ME 


too who maintain that in the choice of publie * 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Those who are. seldom brought into: 
| contact with the young graduate of the present . 
i 

if 

| 

1 


There may be graduates of that: 


many graduates from every part of India in the’ 


only one perfect University an 
‘at Oxford and any one who has been I 


| that the examinees must think my questions - 
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INDIAN GRADUATE IS A REALITY. 

In a non-official capacity there are a few 
things L enjoy so much as a free interchange of | 
talk with a group of Indian students, It is on 
this experience, which is in its way unique, 
since I know of no one outside the Public 
Service Commission who has constant oppor- 
tunities of seeing the students of all the Univer- 
sities of India, that I base my jüdgment.. To 
many the Indian student is an abstraction and 
you find out all about him by réading quin- e 
quennial reports. He is a fertile theme for 
notes and in private. conversation the problem 
of -his future is too often solved by an anecdote 
faithfully passing down from generation to 
generation. To me he is a reality and having 
studied that reality to the best of my ability 
during the short time I have been here, I say 
that | have ho fears or trepidations as to the 
future of the public services in India so far as 
that future is dependent on the material which 
emerges from Indian Universities at the point 
at which it emerges. The best of them are to 
my mind as satisfactory a body of young men, 
active, intelligent and virile as you may wish ; 
to see and there are enough of them to man the ~~~ 
publie services which are my chief concern. 2 
I will therefore not speak of the worst. 


But the question stil remains what is to 
be done with the Philistines who decry your 
accomplishments and. dispute your powers 
and who are all for the strong, silent, very 
stupid and uneducated man. Samson had a, 
short way with him. He slew a thousand 
Philistines with the jawbone of an ass. - That 
remedy is not. open to you for two reasons 
entirely outside the Indian Penal Code. ‘The 
first is: that there are too many Philistines and” 
the second is that you have not got the right” 
kind of jawbone. 


Do HONOUR TO THE University. 


You must proceed in quite-a different MAY UU AE 
and so order your life and future conduct as Ro 
to demonstrate to the mean intelligences to 
which I have referred that their criticism is 
entirely baseless. It is of course a truism 
that though many Universities are excellent 
and Patna.is of course among them, there is 
‘that is Situated 


enough to be educated in that city is pron 
judge all other Universities by the stands 
that peerless place. In the light of th 
i a NN epo oct 


^ responsibilities and of the magnitude of the 
tasks which will confront them in alter-life, 
tasks whieh cannot be performed without 
adequate preparation, ‘To-day the University 
has conferred on some of you, its students, the 
honour of its degree. To-morrow it will rest 
with vou to do honour to the University, The 
graduates of Patna University represent a few 
thousand educated men among thirty-four 
million Jess educated or uneducated throughout 
the province. You are the leaven which must 
leaven the whole lump. In the years to come 
much of the happiness and prosperity of the 
province will depend on you, You will hold the 
position of authority, with vou will rest the 
décision whether the province Will progress or 
fall back in the race, Your task is to be 
envied. Your work is beginning and no one 
^ ean look at any province in India without 
realizing that there is much work to be done. 
Villages require sanitation, housing, cleanliness 
and beauty. Ignorance has to be dissipated, 
agriculture enriched with expert knowledge.. 
The hatred of race for race and. of religion for 
religion must be abated. Industry and com- 


for the ever-increasing millions of India. 
Those who think that all this is work for Gov- 


mistaken. The best work has always been 
done by individuals, independent of Govern- 
ment and without the well-organized support 
- of well-educated men, vigilant, eager and help- 
ful. Government can do but little. The chief 
source of the strength of the public life in 
England has been the existence of a large body 
of men independent of Government who are 
willing to undertake arduous public duties and 
perform them laboriously and conscientiously 
without hope or expectation of reward. : 


Are You WELL EQUIPPED FOR THE Task ? 


ds. befo 


fore you’ You have had three or four 


j at the University and in those years you 


: ' DigktbyM VS RA FREON dandi B dors 


your 


meree must be encouraged as a living found . 


ernment and Government alone, are much’ 


order as she enjoys at present. 
“may haye many faults, but at least they cannot 


y s . George Trevelyan said of the Englishman in 
Are you welf equipped for the task which | Y Ed. COMUNE a 


and I realize without con 


are for you the only ‘valuable conclusions ? 
Have vou in your walks abroad been quick to 
note what is amiss and to consider the remedy ? 
Have vou been careful to observe the toil and 
the difficulties of the peasant in the fields and 
the devices he employs to keep us all alive and 
do vou offer your thanks to him and dedicate 
ir services io him as the bulwark 
between vourselves and starvation? If so,. 
vou will go into the world as worthy sons of the 
University whose work will do it honour. 

Or have vou put all this on one side, been 
content to be guided by cheap catchwords, 
eo avd con, to be deluded by shibboleths which 
vou repeat without understanding? Have you 
treated the golden years you have spent at the 
University as merely an avenue to a job in the 
Government service having attained which vou 
‘an rest contented reaping increment and pro- 
motion as they come in their due season, doing 
that minimum of work which averts censure 
and avoiding as far as possible the toil and the | 
strife which make life worth living? Tf this is 3 
your intention you may have a happy andy 
prosperous life, but you will do your Univer- 
sity no honour and your province no good, It 
is of these that the poet writes :— 4 


sole 


The carth’s high places who attain to fill 
By most indomitably sitting still. 
(and again he wrote their epitaph) 
Vind in the golden mean their proper bliss 
And doing nothing never did amiss 4 
But lapt in mean's good graces live and die q 
| v all regretted nobody knows why. E 


This is not the way, in which Tadia has at- 
tained such greatness. such peace and ‘such: 


The English 


bo charged with apathy, carelessness or failure 
in a sense of duty. Some sixty years.ago Sir 


India: ^ The publie spirit among the servants 
of Government at home is faint compared with: 
the fire of zeal which glows in every vein of an: 
Indian oficial.” 1 have beeu a servant of 
Government at home and I ^know the zeal of 
these servants. If that real is but faint in 
comparison with that of an Indian official, I 
can only say that the zeal of an Indian offici: 
must be as a consuming flame. 
services of India are bein 


RECRUITMENT TO 


for the good of his province and the good of 
India as consumed the English official of old, 
WiaT a Universtiy Snouup Br 

I have visited most of the Universities of 
India and that which 1 am about to say has no 
special referenee to Patna, but I have some- 
times felt a doubt whether: it fully realized 
What a University should be, what opportu- 
nities it should offer and what is its mission 
in the scheme of a national life. Tt is not à 
place to which à student should resort merely 
to spend laborious days, plodding his way*to a 
degree which is valued merely for itself and not 
for what it connotes, Such a man takes away 
from the University a degree indeed, but little 
which is of value either to himself or India. 
A University should be the great civilizing 
agency of the area which it serves and its 
students should be in the forefront, the natural 
leaders of the province in all its higher aspira- 
tions, the betterment of the condition of the 
people, the improvement of political life, the 
removal of social evils. If they do not under- 
take this task who will? Now a’ University 
should manufacture a product which is per- 
fectly adapted for these purposes and that is 
the ordinary well-educated man, and in the 
long run a University will be judged by the 
type of ordinary well-educated man it produces, 

. Unxwersity—A PLACE OF STUDY. 

By such a man T do not mean a inan who 
aceumulates first classes and medals and leaves 
the University well trained in the subject but 
with a mind which is a blank on all subjects 


T outside his’ special course of study. First 
p classes have a value and their achievement 
4 indicates: that their holder has passed through 


a mental discipline which should be useful to 
him throughout life; but few of us can spend 
our lives in the subjects we studied at the 
University and a man who leaves that Uni- 
versity knowing one subject and: one subject 
only, enters the battle of life at the most 
serious disadvantage like a’ bird with one 
e broken wing. The mental discipline remains 
in’ after-life and is valuable, but the actual 
. knowledge which is acqvired is m respect of 
many subjects, valueless and soon forgotten. 
.. It has often happened to me to ask a student 

< of physics, for instance, the most ordinary: 
question of every-day life, such a thing as 
every $ehoobBoy ought to know as Macaulay 
would put it. He will profess his ignoranc 
5 me with surprise not unm ed with 


[1 
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PUBLIC SERVICES 


of everything else. This attitude is not excep- - 
tional, it is common, IT attribute it partly to 
excessive absorption in learning things the 
wrong way. T am under the impression that 
students attend fav too many lectures and 
take far too much trouble to find out what tlie 
lecturer thinks and far too little to think for 
themselves, English literature, if properly put- 
sued, is the most humanist of studies but unless 
it is studied in an individualist mood, it becomes 
unutterably stale as a means of education, T 
often ask students what they think of this or 
that author and I hardly ever got an answer, 
They are eager to tell me what Mathew Arnold I 
or Thomas Carlyle or Bernard Shaw or their ae 
teacher thinks of an author but what they - 
themselves think they do not know. If you 
read an author without forming an opinion of 
him your reading is worthless. To search for 
trnth is the first essential of true learning. If , 
you hate Shakespeare as many great and good 
men have done in the past, it is much better .- 
to say so than to repeat the stale encomiunis 
of some text-book writer in whom you don’t — 
believe... I have only 1act one Indian student . 
who confessed that he hated Englisli literature 
and he was not telling-the truth; J asked him 
why he hated it and I soon discovered that he 
had a very passionate appreciation for its beau- 
ties. The reason for his outburst was that he- 
had given up English literature, because it 
was so hard to get an honour's degree in it and 
had taken up another subject which he cordially 
detested. He and all other Indian students 
should ponder that message from the ‘* Taming — 
of the Shrew ` :— ID se quad 
No profit grows where is no pleasure taken 
In brief Sir, study what you most affecti- 
Every student on entering the University 
should consider what stydy he most’ affects 
and pursue that. Every such student shoul 
‘be careful not to inquire in what subjects t 
easiest 40 get a degree. If this rule we 
observed T should not see so many obvi 
misfits as I have seen at some ea 
Students taking up physics w 
for history, students taking yp | 
sion is for botany, poets devoting 
to the study of economics, — Study- 


S 


è aptitud: 
who 


-jects in which yov 


ground in which they should learn to become 
useful citizens of the world and that what they 
learn in the classroom represents half and Jess 
than half of what they should learn at the 
University. For this purpose nothing is more 
important than the utilization of leisure and 
again I quote Solomon who said * The wisdom 
of a leamed man cometh by opportunity of 
leisure" I have never been able to get a 


d i satisfactory answer to the question how stu- 
; denis spend their leisure and the man who 
D fritters away his leisure is one who fritters 
E away his money. During his leisure a student 
E urn should immensely widen his range of interests 


and extend his general knowledge regarding 
nothing which has or is oceupying the thoughts 
or engrossing the activities of men on this 
planet as outside the scope of Ins intelligence. 
He should read widely and constantly and it is 
- better that he should read the lightest of lite- 
rature than that he should not read at all. 
is only a mind stored with a wide and various 
knowledge and an understanding enriched. by 
constant observation which is fit to meet all 
the emergencies of life. The problem of edu- 
cated employment in India is serious and a 
mere numerical calculation will show that there 
“cannot be places in Government service for a 
tithe of the students who aspire to them. Nor 


can be worse for a country than that a majority 
of its educated class should be men, incapable 
of making a career in other walks of life. The 


In laying the foundation stone of the new 
diamond cutting factory at Kimberley, the 
- Minister of Mines and Industries (Mr, Fy W. 
Beyers) said the Union produced the finest and 
argest diamonds in the world, and it was 


e contract provision 


lites 


4s ib desirable that it should be so... Nothing- 


natural that they should want to convert the 
- raw material into the finished article’ There — 


ening for the intelligent 
would give them reli- 
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Public Service Commission are like men casting 
their nets into the sea and catching good fish 
for the public service. but it is a condition of 
the success of their labour that there should be 
as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it. 
They do not want to cast their nets into a 
village pond leaving nothing but mud and 
minnows behind. The great residue must 
fructily the life of India outside the public 
3, Tocdo so requires great powers of 
ition, enterprise and courage: it is 
necessary to strike out new lines and embark 
on great adventures and those countries which 
have had most ,men endowed : with those: 
qualities are the. countries which have been 
the foremost pioneers of civilization. A coun- 
try cannot progress if its young men are all 
playing for safety, looking ior well assured, if 
small, salaries, followed by exiguous pensions, 
leading a sheltered life in the performance of 
small tasks and avoiding laborious days, hard 
work and adventure. There is much to be 
done which no Government can do; almost 
everything that the individual can do and it is 
the social mission of the University to produce 
men equal to the task, men to bear rule in the 
kingdoms, men renowned for their power 
giving counsel. by their understanding and 
declaring prophecies, leader of the people by 
their counsel and by their knowledge of learn- 
ing meet for the people wise and eloquent in 
their instructions. 


, to kill them it shows that they know wwe could 


do the job in South Africa. If we can do it, 
why on earth should’ we not doit? We need 
not take serious notice of the World Union’s . 


It is a common experience that a large 
number of small factory boiler plants, in opera- 
tion, do not receive that amount of supervision 
and care as is economically desirable, Tt is a 
common belief amongst many that the boiler 
house is a non- productive department and 
henee it is not necessary to pay much attention 
either to the cost of maintenance or to the 
clliciency of the system. In fact; h wever, the 
cost of power may amount to a considerable 
proportion of the total cost of production, and 
so there is much to be said for rescuing the 


clearly as possible, some of the elementary 
principles regarding the care and management 
of small industrial boiler plants, in the hope. 
that economic improvement may result, to the 
advantage of many small industrialists. 


ExTENT-OF WASTAGE. 


It is a common opinion amongst experienced 
Engineers that out of every 100 tons of com- 
bustible matter burnt in an average boiler, 
forty tons, ie, 40 per cent, are generally 
wasted, whereas, with properly arranged plant, 
and regular and systematic supervision, this loss 
can be reduced to 20 per cent only. 


CAUSES OF WASTAGE AND Hiner Furr Con- 
SUMPTION, ^ 


Wasteful consumption of fuel is due to— 
(1) leaky brick work and settings of the 
boiler ; Var \ 
(2) formation of incrustations, scale and’ 
sediment in the boiler shell- 
(3) improper firing ; ; 
(4) thick fixing; and A 
j (5) leaky steam pipe joints, ete, : 
(L) Leaky Brick Work and Boiler Settings.— 


] 
E 
| 
| 
| 


coal burnt in boilers, 5 p per cent of it is waste- 


tially! necessary that boiler ‘attendants must 


and: set ngs are: 
- air Jeaka 


By S. C. Mitter, B.Sc. ar no 


Industrial Engineer, Bengal. 


boiler plant from neglect. The object of this * 
article is to express, as concisely and. as. 


Qualified Engiħeers assert that out of the total. 


fully | ‘burnt duc to air leakage, through the y 
"brick Work and settings. It is, ‘therefore, essen- 


make sure that the whole of the brick work i 


1 inch thickness in the scale; formed inside the 


boiler. the loss of fuel is increased by 15 per 
cent. This formation of inerustation is due to 
the hardness of water which must be removed 
before feeding the water into the boiler, Iti is 
usually suggested that the addition of pure | 
caustic soda or some other chemical compound - 
will mitigate the trouble, [t is to be remem- 
bered that-there is no harmless chemieal whielr 
will efficiently remoye the seale, when it has” 
oncé gone into the boiler. The only remedy i is 
to purify the feed water by which the sediment. 
and the addet chemical can be deposited in 
tanks or in filters outside the boiler itself. 
Unless therefore the water obtainable is rèm- — 
sonably pure and of a total hardness not. exceed- 
ing 4 parts in 10,0C0, the- best course is to ` 
employ a water- -purifying apparatus in the 
circuit. 
(3) Importance of Reqular Firing. —]t is essen- 
tial to fire up at regular intervals in order to, 
mamtam a steady steam pressure. "The | 
interval between. firings will obviously depend — 
on the steam required, Each shovelful should 
contain. about 30 Ibs. of coal and three such — 
shovels are to be put on at each firing. When 
firing proceeds irregularly, the fire bums thin 
and holes admitting excess cold air to'the - 
heating surface appear. This is followed by. 
excess coal; incomplete combustion and pro- 
duction of black smoke. It should be noted 
here that the ordinary rate of combustion per^ 
square foot of fire grate per hour is about 15 Ibs. 
for small horizontal and vertical boilers. - 
(4) * Results of Thick Firi ] 
pressed on the fireman that a thick fire gives ” 
the worst result, for the airdoes no pass thro ; 
freely as a result of which gas i is formed 
does not burn completely in the furna 
complete combustion results, an 
sits ‘are formed, on the fireside 


bojlers ; the rate of firing can be -increased ibut 
not the amount of coal thrown on at each 
firing. To get the best results, the: coal should 


—be broken into small Jumps of 3 to 5 inches 


across. e oos SIE D 
T6) Leaky Steam Pipe Joints.—Before raising 
- -steam the boiler attendant should personally 
“inspect the. different. parts of the boiler es-. 
pecially the ^ manhole” and, indeed, all joints; 
‘all steam. pipes and the exposed portion of the 
boilers (in case of Lancashire and Cornish types) 
should be eovered with some form of non- 
conducting substance so as. to prevent radia- 
tion, All pipe joints should -be properly 
secured so as to minimize the leakage of steam ; 
wastage due to this cause is of serious impor- 
tance. Assuming the quantity of steam, at a 
: pressure of 100 Tbs. per square inch, leaking 
through a defective joint, to be equivalent to 
that passing. through a hole of only À inch in: 
diameter, it can be shown that each leaky joint 
- “giving a leakage of steam of these dimensions 
causes a wasteful consumption of 4 tons of coal 
per annum. . é 
(T) Importance of Reed Water.—The higher 
the temperature of the feed water the lower 
will be the consumption of coal ;; feed-water 
heaters are known to play an important part 
in Boiler economies; and the simple types of 
Heaters now on the market are all that are 
required. Installation of the complicated 
forms of such heaters is not necessary in small 
installations. 
5 (8) Cure af Steam Boilers in daily operation. 
"lo maintain the efficiency of the. boiler plant 
the following instructions, which are based on + 
c he actual experience of many renowned Tngi- 
~ neers. should be adhered to: bib: 
(a) The boiler should be filled with water till- 
he water rises to the mark on the gauge glass 


ie 


m 


RM the water line. 
(b) The water gauge coc 


* 


ks should be tested. 


lower fitting should be immediately 


f wire should be passed 
] into the. boiler. 
ene bet 


ramin 
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‘of the coal coking together, a slicer is to be 


if no water enters the gauge glass . 


used fore breaking up the burning mass and 


clinker. 

(e) The fire should be cleaned t 
clinker renders it necessary. Slacking ashes 
on the flooring plates of Lancashire type boil- 
ers, corrodes the front of the boiler at the flat 
and plate, and also at the bottom of the boiler 
shell, where it rests on the front gross wall. 

(f) Feed Water Supply.—The | feed check 
valve is to be so set as to ensure à regular 
constant supply of water as far as possible and 
to keep it up to the height indicated by the 
water level pointer. 

(y) Gauge Glasses. —The test tap at the bot- . 
tom of the gauge as well as the tap in the | 
bottom neck should be blown frequently. 
When the water, that is available. is sedimen- 
tary, these taps should be blown through at | 
least every hour. Plenty of water in the glass, | 
gauge does not neces wily indicate that there 
isa sufficient quantity of water iu the boiler. 
It may ve duc to a stoppage in the bottom con- 
nection. ‘This is the reason why two gauge 
glasses are always desirable. 

(h) Safety Valve.—Lift each safety valve by 
hand inthe morning before setting to work, to 

see that it is loose on its seat. and thus secure 
that it does not, stick. 

(i) The blow-off cock.-The |low-of cocks 
should be used daily if the water is at all dirty J 
or sedimentary, especially with locomotive type | 
and vertical boilers as their narrow water 
spaces are liable to get choked with mud, which | 
soon hardens into n solid mass. The amount — 
of water to be blown out depends on ‘the size | 

of the boiler and ean be determined only from 1 
experience. When blowing out, the best result 
is obtained if the water has been at rest for 
some time (say, before engine is started), thus 
giving the sediment time to settle ;if the feed- 
water is clean merely turn the cock round. ` 

(9). Shortness of Water—If itis found that. 
there is no water in the gauge, glass it is to be 
assumed that there is a shortness of water Ha e 
which case the feed must be turned. ~ 
‘to full bore, the fires should be | 
out from the front end. Tf the 
i the gs 
critical. 


as often as the 


vu TOO OP RATION AS A 
(4) Empt ying. the  Boiler.—When emptying, 
the boiler, on no- account, should. be under 
steam pressure. It must be cooled ‘off with 
water in. To facilitate the cooling of the boil- 
E er, the damper should be lifted open, and the 
| steam should be blown off, 


D (i) Ifa boiler is blown oft under steam: pres- 


sure the plates and brick work are generally 
left hot which harms the brick-work owing to 
unequal cooling: strains, Severe straining by 


| local contraction, sometimes even resulting i in 
T" fracture of the seams, is caused by cold water 
; | being dashed: on to the hot boiler plates. 
| On) If the water be sedimentary the boiler 
should be cleaned once a month or at least 
7 every two months. Ail the scale sediments 
: should be removed from the boiler, The plates 
: ù of the flues should be well brushed of soot and 
i ash deposit. 
t (n) It must be remembered that unless the 
Sy boiler. is suitably prepared a satisfactory 
e examination cannot be undertaken. The scale 
: and sediment mentioned: above should be pre- 
E 
e 
y 
30 
x To my mind the most important task 
lo before a Conference of co-operative unions and 
st institutes is to enable those connected with 
Je their activities to appreciate their true rôle in 
ey the movement, to develop and strengthen a 
„sense of solidarity both within a Province aud 
t à among different; provinces and to transform the 
r co-operative organization in India mto a truly 
ee national movement, It is not only hostile 
d critics of the movement both in the country and! 
! j ‘outside, who think that there is an absence of. 
D national. fervour in our co-operative system, | 
a but even a sympathetic critic like Sir Horace 
fe Plunkett wonders: whether it is. possible to 
: accord the dignified status of a popular." move- 
at "] ment" to arrange of activities inaugurated by. . 
be the’ enactment of special legislation and con- 


|» « stittting the specific duties ‘of an administra- 
- tive branch: of Government. 
. stances: that proceeded. the introducti 
i co-operative credit in India and the domina 
on accorded to the Registrar. Doth er 

; may $ 
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Co-operation as a National Movement. E 
By Sir Lallubhai Samaldas. i 


The - ciroum- 


NATIONAL MOVEMENT 


served and shown either. io the Do of. 
Boilers or it may be forwarded to the Director 
of Industries, Bengal, for examination and 
advice as to the best means. of Mitigating the 
trouble. 

(0), Pusible Plugs. —These should be kept free 
from the soot on the fireside and from in- 
crustations on ‘the water side. It will be ae 
good thing to change the fusible plugs: once ^. 
every year. ; 

REMARKS, 4 

This is designed to draw: attention to a few i 
of the difficulties that are generally met with : - 
in actual daily practice, It is not claimed ~~ 
that the has heen dealt 


subject with as PRE 
thoroughly as is done in an ordinary text- | 7 
hook. ‘The enumeration of important points | ..- 


only has been attenipted with the earnest, 
desire that those who are responsible for the- 
supervision and. maintenance of small boiler 
plants will realize-some of the points affecting 
economy: in results, and apply ifs advice to-the 
undoubted benefit of all-toncerned. 


we have a prov vine federation, union, organi- 
zation, society, institute or Council of Co- 
operators: constituted in almost every. province 
in British India, it is certainly our own fault i£. 
critics, both Indian and foreign, complain that 
they find the national impulse. lacking in oui 
migveinon 


IMPORTANCE OF Nox-Orrteran ORGANIZATION, 


It is not surprising if leaders of ‘public: life 
feel as Sir Horace Plunkett does. when. even the 
"Royal Commission on: :Agrieultu 
a careful examination of the move 
ous provinces: assigr i 
onerative . unions an - 
Registrars. and their: staff. a 
have given expressio: 
the work done by € 
zations: within. them 


io th 
‘ they ^ 


stati la i 


20 
- this impression of mine, because ] find that the 
Sinish Statesman” (edited by A. E. George 
- Russell, described by Sir Horace Plunkett as a 
strange combmation of mystic philosopher, 
poet; painter and agricultural economist, and I 
may add a true nationalist) has the same com- 
“ments to offer, The paper says :— 
c The discussion on the co-operative move- 
ment is one of the least satisfactory parts 
of the Report and that the conclusions reaghed 
on this vitally important subject will fail to 
command universal assent," The writer notes 
that “the Conmission do not envisage any 
- fundamental departure from the method of 
co-operative organization already practical in 
"India," and then adds ~ while organization on 
^ these lines will probably assist the regeneration 
of agriculture (which | doubt) it will fail to 
efect the moral and social improvement which 
are essential features of true co-operation in 
Western countries " and | think ought to be 
in India also, And this leads me to refer to the 
snbjech of gradually thansferring the control 
from the official Registrar to the non-official 
organizations and making it a peoples move-; 
- ment in the ren] sense of the term. This js a 
' -yeeurring theme of discussion in Provinces 
where our Provincial organizations have estab- 
fished touch with publie thought and opinion. 


|o DEMAND FOR DE-OFFICIALIZATION, 


Jt seenis from the memorandum submitted by 
- Sir Horace Plunkett to the Royal Commission 
that he fails to appreciate this demand for de- 
- efficialization and even to confuse it with 
- * Indianization ` and the Transfer ` of subjects 
to the control of Ministers. My friends from: 
Madras to: which province belongs the credit. 
or coining the tenn ‘de-officialization è for this. 
purpose, will be able to explain clearly what it 
connotes. T may be permitted to put forward ` 
iy interpretation ef this phrase. In the first 
s it means the transfer of contro] over 
G 
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a nucleus of well-trained, co- 
operative workers. It should be the function 
of Conferences like the one we are holding to- 
day further to clarify co-operative opinion on 
the subject and to formulate our policy and 
enunciate our definite requirements and get 
them adopted by Government. Unless we do 
this, not onlv shall we constantly have the re- 
proach levelled against us that co-operation in 
India represents a government policy and not a 
popular force ‘inspired by public appreciation 
of its aims but also we shall not be able to place 
the movement on a solid foundation. 


and possesses 


Lasn Morraace Banks. 

At this stage, I do not propose to offer any 
remarks on the various important subjects that 
figure on the agenda for this Conference as | 
hope to be allowed to participate in the delibe- 
rations of this Conference and not merely to 
watch them, and I shall then take an opportu- 
nity of expressing my views on these points. 
[ want, however, to refer to certain matters 
arising out of the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture, and I request you 
to- devote some time to their consideration 
before we part. Recommendation numbers 

2 to 29 refer to the question of starting Land 
Mortgage Banks. Although this subject is 
primarily one of financé, our organization 
should, I. think, express its opinion on the: 


- general line on which such institutions should 


be established and the kind of Government 
assistance that.should be given to them. 
Recommendations 16 and ! refer to adult 
education and the preference to be given to 
this subject: This comes entirely within the 
scope ‘of this Conference and I hope we will 
have time to examine these questions and ex- 
press our opinion thereon. f 


GOVERNMENT GRANT TO APEX ORGANIZATIONS, 


\ 


regular, continuous and svstematie education 
of members of primary sociéties in co-operative 
principles and practice. Then the Royal Com- 
mission recommended that honorary workers 
might be paid part of the cost of visits to Creat 
Britain and lreland to undergo training in 
co-operative technique and field work under 
special arrangements devised by the Horace- 
Plunkett Foundation, A similar suggestion 
2 is made about the payment of expenses for 
study tours by honorary workers of one prov- 
ince and the Commission.also propose the 
continuance and.extension of the existing ar- 
rangements m some provinces, of honorary 
workers being paid their out-of-pocket ex penses 
“both whilst they are under training and they 
are working in the fields ”. In all these direc- 
tions, as delegates of responsible and represen- 
tative institutions within the movement, we 
should express our own considered views. I 
trust it. will be possible for us to exchange views 


Timber Economy. 
Use of Laboratory Work. 


London, 15th November 1928 :—-Among the 
many natural resources which had to be 
squandered recklessly during the War were the 
supplies of timber. There had never been any 
great control over the manner in which timber 
was utilized, but in the face of War needs the 
depletion became more uncontrolled than ever. 
Some compensation for this extravagance may 
have been found in the fact that when, later'on, 
problems of reconstruetion were under consi- 
deration, the deplorable position of forestry in 

’ this country attracted the Government's atten- 
tion, and it set up a Forestry Commission to do 
“what was ;possible in order to conserve such 
timber resources as remained, and to plant | 
new ones. There swas, and is, good reason, to 
regard the timber situation as critical, The 
wholesale felling of British woodlands during 
the War was followed by a rise in prices, and at 
the present time timber-growing countries are 
- fearing a world shortage of the soft woods that, 
‘are used~ in building constructions, From, 
another point of view, it is to be remarked that 
. _ the country imports perhaps eight or ten times: 
.as much timber as it produces, and of the 
^ £50,000,000 spent annually in this way a large 


(mme a tree aha tr 
cues 


2 part goes not to British Dominions and Colo- 
S. ‘nies but to foreign countries: = = 2 


-— Considerations such as t 
-ment of Scientific and I 
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and compare notes on these matters as they 
have an influence on developments which is not - « 
limited by provincial boundaries, j RENS 
Friends, | have taken so much of your.time - 
and as I have reserved the right of speaking on 
the various items on the agenda, 1 do not pro- 
pose to detain you any longer. Before l close, 
1 would re uest you to bear always in mind the 
pre-eminent rôle that the institutions you re- 
present are destined to play in the future of 
co-operative movement in India and outside. x 
It is institutions like yours which, in most 
countries in the West. are the corner stones of 


national movements. organizing, guiding. co- (Ryne 
ordinating, directing, educating and inspiring M 


the co-operative endeavours within their coun; - -~ 
tries and forging international links which are — a 
Eherhooc gg. ‘ 
onu d RC 
; ^ 


is to this great hu 
dedicate ourselvei 


Rc E 
for the purpose of en: Rees Salas [ 
prolonged and laborious stigations xMfGh 
were required to enable improved use to be — - 
made of timber supplies. The equipment of 
this Laboratory having been completed, Lord 
Balfour who, as Lord President of the Council, ^. 
is the head of the Research Department, re-  - 
ceived recently a large gathering, of persons 
interested in timber scientifically and. techni- 


cally: : s 


* ` 
Opsects oF THE LABORATORY. 


The occasion was taken to explain in, some - 
detail the purposes for which the Laboratory 
‘had been established and the uses it can serve. 
Its primary object is to promote the mor 
economical use of timber by the timber-usin 
industries of the country. There seems to b 
starcely an aspect of the uses to which mb 
is pub in which fuller knowledge would: 
likely to show the way to substantial 
Much, for instance, remains to be learn 
strength of timbers of various spe i 
allow them to be used in more economieu 
A large amount of waste occur: 
through imperfect Dir 


grown timbers and Empire timbers of the 

' numerous species available can he best put. 

have yet to be defined systematically, and the. 

knowledge on which such definitions can be 

based would eive valuable „indications to 

growers as to the methods to be adopted in the 
cultivation of their crops. 

The primary object of the Laboratory is, 
therefore, to sive the necessary facilities. for 
obtaining the vast volume of information that 
is required, Jor this purpose the- Laboratory 

has been provided with a staff and an equip- 

"ment adapted to the large variety of aspects 
from which the necessary work has to be under- 

. taken, The work, moreover, is being done in 
close co-operation with other institutions en- 
gaged on research, and with the industries in 
this country and throughout the Empire that 

- 7. are engaged in growing timber and in using it 
for building or manufacture, It is, therefore. 
so organized as to serve as a clearing house for 
technical and scientific information on the sub- 

| ject. and an essential part of its work, the 
extent of which’ appears to be increasing 
steadily, is to learn of any difficulties which are 
met with in practice in the use of timber, and 
to place ail the co-ordinaséd information in its 
possession at the disposal of inquirers. 


i SBASONING AND PRESERVATION. - 


The mechanical properties of wood can be 


investigated on specimens suiliciently small to ` 


he straight-grained and free from defects, and 


The Seeretary, Sugar Burean, Pusa, writes:-— 
-According to the Report (of the Department of 
Overseas Trade) on Economie Conditions in the 


London, sugar is cultivated in Natal on a. scale 
sufficiently extensive to supply the whole needs 
of the country and leave a surplus available for 
éxport, This swiplis has been in recent years 
0 short tons in 1925, 65 COO tons in 1926, 
ICO tons in 1927. and is estimated to be 


J ion of South Africa dated June, 1928, pub- : 
lished by His Majesty's Stationery Office, - 


i good prospect. of its. 
tant factor ultimately. =. 
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it is upon such specimens that results must be 
obtained in order to afford definite standards: 
of comparison, Tt is hoped that by such tests 
relations will be established between the 
mechanical properties of the wood and such 
deumstances as its rate of growth, density 
and moisture content. 
tests have to be made likewise on full structural 
sizes in order to gain knowledge not only of the: 
average behaviour of a timber iu praetice but 
also of the influence exercised by defects on the 
inherent strength of small flawless specimens, 

The ejuipment and. organization of the 
Laboratory enable tests of both kinds to be 
made on thie scale required to deal with the 
numerous varieties of timbers to be investi- 
gated, |t also provides for the examination 
of the effects of various methods of seasoning 
on timbers of commercial sizes. PJants are 
likewise working on the several best approved 
methods of preservation by various processes, 
The seasoning and preserving plants have the 
double object. of obtaining a more intimate 
knowledge both of the effect of the processes 
on various timbers, and of the circumstances on 
which the value of the treatment depends, with 
the object of improving its efficiency. The 
identification of the various species is carried 
out microscopically by reference to a collection 
of some 3.000: specimens which are;at the dis- 
posal of the Laboratory. Provision: is also 
made for the study of the physics of timber 
and the organisms and processes of decay. 


Board of Trade and Industries, who prepared: 
a very full and able report: on the condition of 
the industry some two years ago, agreement 
has been reached and the industry reorganized 
and placed on a.sound basis, Much research 


ds being undertaken on the growing of better 


yielding varieties of cane and on other technical 
problems of the industry, and if results can be. 
obtained that lead to a lowering of production 
costs there is good prospect of a further con- 


siderable expansion of the industry, since much- 
land suitable for cane growing is still available. | 
While no important increase in the’ contribu--- 
_tion of this industry to export trade cam be. 


looked. for in the immediate future; there is: 
becoming a more impor- 


on ^ Representative I 
p. 


On the other hand, - 


TR eu 


Unwin will Goal iad 
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Agriculture in Madras, 1927-28. 


By “Son of the Soil”. 


In reviewing the Administration Report of 
the ae Agricultural De partment for 1927— 
28, the Government of Madras state that the 
various activities of the Avricultural Depart- 
ment during the year 1927-23 have been well 
presented by Mr. Anstead in his annual adii- 
nistration report. Though, pending the publica- 
tion of the. report of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture, no marked. deviations from the 
normal poliey and programme of the Depart- 
ment were attempted. work continued with 
increased vigour m the various branches of the 

epartment on the lines of previous years, and 
xovernment note with satisfaction that the 
appreciation ol the usefulness of the Department 
by the agricultural classes is steadily on the 
ancrease. 

The demand for collegiate education in agri- 
culture continued to be on ur increase- during 
‘the year under rev ernment consi- 
der that the adis it of revis ng the curri- 
culum of the college so that greater attention 
is paid to agricultural economics and estate 
management and the possi! sof offering a 
post-graduate course should T explored. 
Middle school education, however, was not 
attended with similar success, and the agricul- 
‘tural middle school at Anakapalle had to be 
closed during the year, ft is, however, hoped 
that. the «school which: are tombe opened ut 
Kalahasti and Usilampatti will: produce as? 
good results as the school at Taliparamba. 

The fundamental problems underlying crop 
pests and diseases and the improvement of 
existing crops by hybridization and. selection 
‘continued to be studied by experts at Coimiba- 
tore and their discoveries tested 3n the 3t 


experimental stations of the Presidency The : 


enormous possibilities gf hybridization - and 
‘selection are being steadily pushed forward i 
the four paddy breeding stations at Coimba- 


» tore, Aduthurai, Maruteru and Pattambi, the 
jn. ‘last: of which was opened this year, the ultimate 


aim being the evolution of a stram which will 


" be resistant to the fungus pericularia commonly - 


known as blast disease: Government note 


. with interest the recognition by the agricul. 
‘tural, classes of the superiority of the strains 


volved by the Department as evidenced by: the 
ren the demand and supply of seeds of » 
tr UM during. he ar 


Ao 


portant as the yield and outturn, it is proposed 
to study this under the guidance of Lt.-Col, 
MeCarrison, Director of the Deficiency Iisease 
Inquiry, and the necessary buildings and funds 
have been provided, and Government hope 
that this investigation will have a far-reaching 
eFect on the agricultural policy in. India, 
Research: work on cotton proceeded on the: 
lines - of previous years, particular attention, 
however, being paid to rain-fed cotton, The 
Startling results of early sowing resulting in 
four times the yield of late sowmg whieh has 
been discovered this year will. it is hoped, ‘be 
further investigated and ere long demonstrated 
to ryots, and Government are pleased td note 
that during the year under review both the ~ 
quantity of seeds. supplied and the afea sown 
with them have inereased by 20 per cent of 
last year's figures. 


Experiments on sugarcane, dry grains, betel 
vine. cocoanut, potatoes and groundnut proce 
ed on normal lines, and steady progress is re- 
corded except in the case of groundnut, attempts | 
at evolving and introducing ; improved strainsioh |= E 
which were hampered by the adverse character ~ 
of the season. Government consider that 
closer attention is desirable in the case of these 

crops grown in dry and precarious tracts as | 
the strügrele for livelihood is hardest among the 
ryots of such tracts, 


. Work on fodder crops continued on the Aisual 
dines; attention’ being „paid ito. silage making.: 
As the question of fodder Is “a very serious, = 
problem to India ‘especially ir in hot weather, | 
Government consider that the enormous possi 
bilities of silage:and the ensiling of the man 
kinds of. ENE material avi ailable and addi- 
tion of cheap materials to make silage food more 
palatable offer a wide field aon oe investiga- 
tion. POUSSER d 
he four: p statious at Hogan 
tore, Chintaladevi and Gunt - continued 
!wrorlcsuccesstully with the ol ject of: pro 
bulls of the best type for distributi 
Presidency and anew so 
‘year of | placing Governmen’ balls’ 


- veterinary’ hospitals mdi dis C 


|.94 
' "The Mycological and Entomological sections 
continued to be devoted to the fungoid and 
parasitic causes of plant diseases, and though 
the Department has utilized to the full. the 
‘Denefits of the resources at its command Giov- 
ernment note that appreciable, progress has yet 
to be made in the effective tackling of the 
blast disease of paddy, boll rot and seedling 
blight of cotton and the wilt disease of ground- , 
nut and betel vineas well as the cocoanut cater- 
pilla. In this the Department was much 
handicapped for want of a Physiological Bota- 
‘nist, and now that the Central Committee have 
ofered.a better scale of pay for the post of 
Botanist it is expected that suitable candidates 
will be forthcoming soon to tackle the diseases 
of cotton, 
— , Demonstration work proceeded. on the usual 
-Jines of establishment of demonstration plots 
on the ryots' lands as well as taking part im 
exhibitions. ‘The motor exhibition lorries re- 
cently sanctioned will, it is hoped,- be of great 
assistance to the Department im educating 
- ryots in the most out-of-the-way villages in 
improved methods of cultivation. s 


-» The Royal Commission on Agriculture in 
- India has just issued an Appendis to its | previ- 

ously published report. Asa rule, appendices to 
Bee. reports are rather heavy reading, full of 
dull figures and solemnly stated facts. In. this: 
ippendix, ‚of necessity, both these rather un- 
| attractive features are to be found, but in addi- 


umber of most interesting facts in a way to. 
uppe 
with many of them have often adopted a, 
i i usantly light tone that one hardly, expects 


to the general reader, aud in dealing — 
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Government note with satisfaction that the 
Agricultural and: Co-operative Departments 
worked in harmony during the year and that 
the agricultural loan and sale societies are work- 
ing successfully with the object of supplying 
io the publie pure seeds of improved evolved 
strains produced under departmental super- 
vision and hope that this kind of demonstra- 
tion on co-operative principles will develop ap- 
preciably during the current year. 

Government note that, though special at- 
tention has been paid to the greeu manure prob- 
lem and conservation of farmyard | manure, 
the Depaxtment is not yet in a position to give 
"definite advice in regard to the economic use 
of fertilizers and trust that; particular attention 


willbe paid to this aspect of the manuring 5 


problem during the current year. 

The popularity of the improved agricultural 
implements continued to be on the merease and 
it is hoped that with the recent appointment 
of an Agricultural Engineer, rapid strides will ~ 
be made in the invention of new and improve- 
ment of existing agricultural implements and. 
machinery. 


is -~ Peasant Lite in India. 
4 ee BysEarold:Cox:* 


arc many forms of land tenure in India as in 
Europe, One of the most common is that of 
the peasant farmer filling his own soil. Neither 
in India nor anywhere else has this proved an 
ideal system.’ Peasant ownership inevitably 
involves the lack of up-to-date equipment for 


i à ^ eultivati l it als erally : 
tion the various authors have brought out à — ation, and .it also generally leads to 


what is known as "fragmentation" of the 
peasant's holding. When the peasant owner 
dies, his land is broken up between his sons 
each of whom claims his sliare of each particu” 
lar field, with the result that after a few genc- 


d ina) jal r Thi s i i j 
offic il report., This substantial — rations the holdings are scattered over a wide 


area and many of the fields are too small for 
proper cultivation. An attempt to meet this, 
difficulty has been made by the formation of 
el p societies which among other ` 
- activities devote their energies to consolidati 

scattered holdings. ' iD MALUM "un 
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"irrigation has. "washed it out”. 


- ene drink | 
other day 
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arse the cultivator has to go to the money- 
lender. In Bengal it is stated that the rates at 
which money is lent range from 36 per cent to 
AS per cent. This again is a problem with 
which the Co-operative Societies, encouraged 
by the Government of India, try to deal and 


where they can get reasonable security they ' 


advance money to the peasant at very much 
lower vates, The. agricultural departments in 

the different provinces ôf India also assist the 
peasant very actively with advice as to seeds 

and manures and so on. It is satisfactory to 

note that some, at any rate, of the peasants 

manage, in spite of financial difficulties, to get 

a good deal of enjoyment out of life . Their 

work on the land in many cases occupies them . 
for only three to five months in the year, and 

in his long leisure periods the peasant wanders 

about to the diflerent markets in his neighbour- 

hood: his sons, who normally help him with 

his work, find amusement in playing country 

games, lt is particularly interesting to learn 

that these lads are now playing football and 

even cricket.” 


" Moura DISTRIBUTION.” 


Everywhere the peasant is controlled by reli- 
gious and caste observances. The report on the 
United Provinces after referring to the pro- 
found influence of religion and caste, humorous- 
ly adds: ^ Veneration of the cow is entwined 
in the heartstrings of the peasant, but the cow 
derives little practical advantage from. the 
existence of this excellent sentiment," Again, 
in the North-West Frontier Province, largely , 
inhabited by Pathans (pronotnced Put-haans), 
a large section of the population is more primi: 
tive than in Bengal'or Madras or Bombay. An 
amusing reference is made to the old Pathan 
custom of Ahula vesh, which means “ mouth 
distribution”. Where this custont prevails— 
or used to prevail—there was a periodic re- 
distribution of land and even of houses on the 
basis of mouths among the male adult popula- 


tion. But the report goes on to state that as ie 
the result of the introduction of settled gov- 
ernment this “ naked socialism ` has fallen into 


desuetude in most districts; in other districts- 


‘The word irrigation brings us to what is per-_. 


haps the most important of all the problems of - 


. lem for which no solution has yet been found, 7 


. quoted from a recent writer on the Punjab 


intermittency of the rain. We ik England per- 
haps - insufficiently appreciate the advantage 
our farmers derive from our uncertain climate 
rain one day, sunshine another. In most 
parts: of India there are months when not a 
cloud is seen in the sky. Then come torrents 
of rain day after.day. But it may happen thats ~ 
the rain comes too late. and it may happen that 
there is too much of it, and then the floods may 
do more damage than the rain does good. Con- 
sequently the success of agrictilture over very 
large areas of India depends on irrigation, 
Canal irrigation began in the Punjab, so this 
report states as far back as 1351. [t was’ 


extended and improved by Akbar in 1658, but BC 
the real development of irrigation. throughout VOU 


India began under British rule. It has ad m 
vanced with extraordinary rapidity during the : 
last few decades. In the Punjab, the area, - 
watered by irrigation canals increased from 
about 2,000,060 acres in ISS7. to 11.C60,6C0. 
acres in 1922, and in that province alone the 
area irrigated by canals is greater than all the 
ploughland of England and Wales. ` 


kr n 


POPULATION PRESSURE, . 


Jn/spite, however, of this remarkable deve 
lopment of irrigation and in spite of the excel- 
lent work done by the varidus agricultural. 
departments in India id by the co-operative 
societies with the Government assistance, there 
still remains a fundamvntal agricultural prob- - 


namely, the pressure of population against the > 
available means of subsistence. Almost every. —- 
one of these provincial reports frankly refers tò 

this fundamental problem. As the yield of the 

land is improved by irrigation so does the popu- | 
lation expand. The report on the Punjab puts — 
the point very effectively in the following words 


peasant :,".In India every advantage of. at 
is sooner or later neutralized by an increase 
population. The result is that a low standard 
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The Backward Classes. [ 
$ c 
By Christopher Hay, M.A. 1 
A resolution of the Bombay Government the reporting officers regarding temporary : 
reviewing the reports of officers on the working acting appointments and their interpretation t 
of the orders relating to the recruitment of of the word ‘* temporary " as referring only to ¢ 
backward classes in public service shows additional appointments together indicate a t 
that Government are satished that genuine way in which the intentions of the orders of t 
efforts have been made by most of the officers Government may be defeated. Whatever may ü 
concerned to give effect to them. Cases have. — be laid down in theory, the occupation of acting 
however, been noticed where the orders do not appointments at the bottom of the cadre will 
appear to have been fully understood. In the always in practice be held to give a preferential 
present resolution Government, therefore, desire claim to vacancies on the permanent strength 
to bring to the notice of all Heads of Offices as they occur. Co. if most of these “ tempo- 2 
points which require their attention. As the rary” appointments go to men of the advanced l 
Resolution is of more than local interest we classes, the majority of the permanent appoint- : 
consider it here. ments will inevitably go to the same classes, j 
In their resolution of February 1925 Govern- tovernment, therefore, direct that the claims A 
ment prescribed minimum percentages of re- of men from the’ backward classes to short 
cruitment of members of the backward classes vacancies should be recognized. : 
and Muhammadans to the clerical stafis of all i : i 
Departments, with a view to securing their As regards the advertising of vacancies Gov- d 
adequate representation, An impression seems exnmpny state that the orders relating to adver s 
to have prevailed. that the minimum percent- tisement of vacancies Were not optional but 8 
ages prescribed are also the maximum and that absolute. As a general rule, few heads of offices $ 
the remaining percentages are reserved for the have advertised vacancies either permanent or c 
advanced classes. Government desire to ao (OMG Tt is admitted that most offices 
it clear that their orders did not convey any have long lists of candidates but advertisement a 
such idea ; on the contrary there should be TN might bring in other candidates as well or even |, M 
restriction on-the recruitment. of WHY edi better qualified than those whose family con- I 
the backward classes & Muhammadans beyond nexions had found them places on thelist. Ad. À 
the prescribed minimum percentages, should Verbsements may be issueu once every year or 2 
e suitable candidates from among them be forth: “* months if necessary stating the number of” c 
n coming. In offices which are organized into appointments which were made during a certain | — 2 
_ two separate divisions the orders must be period and adding that the officer ‘concerned: | b 
enforced in each division separately. In estab- is’ prepared to accept applications for entry on ~ h 
aera are all borne on one cadre in the list of candidates. tl 
‘the Presidency proper the mini T : 
yu ei MN al ay, cas | 
per cent for the whole cadre fro SER «cl piomopon One ust to b: 
ties other than those which have esa E pem by seniority, the backward classes Ü 
, in course of time, obtain a proportion of a 


as advanced in the various localities. 
Some of the Heads of Offices have already 
made eflorts to appoint qualified candidates 
om among the depressed classes and Govern- 
ent desire that all officers in the Presidency 


senior appointments roughly equal to their 
proportion to the whole strength of the. office: 
But Government consider that process too slow, 
and direct that, when suitable men are available, d 
an effort should be made to accelerate it. Iti 


tion should b 
than hith 


¢ follows 


? BACI 


ihe, tesolution also invites the attention of 
officers to’ the orders relating to the advisory 
committee constituted to assist in the recruit- 
ment of backward classes and Mulammacans. 
All appointing officers are reminded that under 
the orders, relevant information about vacan- 
cies must be sent in good time to the Commit- 
tees. At the same time Government note with 
reeret; that some officers did not get reasonable 
assistance from the Committees which they had 


Scientific Management. 


The Revue- Hconoinique Titernationale re- 
cently published an article. by Mr. Henry Le 
Chatelies, one of the champions of Taylorism 
in France. on the connection between common 
sense and scientific management 

The thesis of the article is stated as follows : 
The spread of scientific methods of industrial 
management has not. been so rapid as might 
have been hoped. ft has encountered preju- 
dices which call for attention. These prejudices 
must be overcome by an appeal to common 
sense, and an attempt must be made to impose 
common-sense notions on the persons con- 
cerned, by an appeal to public opinion 

Before acting, we must think and draw up 
a plan. Preliminary reflection may be abbre- 
viated but can never be completely eliminated. 
ln questions of management the end in view 
must first be clearly defined, and then the 
means by which it is to be attained may be: 
chosen, so as to turn all efforts to the best 
account. The author seeks to show, by a num- 
ber of examples, that the advance of science 


, has been due to technical knowledge, guided by 


the intuition of common sense Tlie same is held 
to be true of scientific management. Taylor's 
contribution is described as the practical ap- 
plication of ideas which anyone might have, 
but which no one hitherto had thought of 


ap applying to practical matters. / 


The superiority of the United States (conti- 


“hues the article) is due to the same cause as 
` Taylor's success, namely, 
its Manufacturers, workers and consumers, ‘or 


the presence among 


an, other words the whole population, of a re- 
lable. good sense which is unfortunately. 
jab from ‘our old Europe. RRRS 
„| The conclusions of the article are stated as 
To develop the organi? 

nerease production accordin 


h country, 


Digitizea Ry EUR eC WEED 


. manufactured, and thus to secure continuity |. 


- dueing costs. it is possible to reduce prices, and 


ation of labour, . 


sperae ae eGangotri 
8 


27 
consulted in the matter of recruitment, Gov- 
ernment are, however, considering the best 
inéthods of utiliziüg these Committees and in- 
creasing their activities. 3 

Government hope that all Heads of Offices . 
will give their personal attention to the ques- 
tions of the promotion and recruitment of mem- 
bers of the backward classes and do their 
utmost to ensure that the orders are fully 
observed in future. 


profitable to all classes of society, consumers’ 
and producers, workers and employers. ‘The 
increase may not, however, be the same for | 
different products ; it should be properly regu-.. 

lated with a view to the possibilities of con- 
sumption. ES Co: 

(2) Customs duties cannot lead to an increase 
of the general wealth: they merely favour 
certain industries at the expense of others. 

(3) The increase of production by scientific 
methods of industrial organization is neither a 
cause of fatigue nor a cause of unemployment 
for manua] workers. ; 

(4) One of the most fundamental objects of 
management, and at the same time one of the - 
easiest to appreciate, is the elimination of the 
waste of time and material In this connec- ~ 
tion, the reduction of the number of different 
types of the same object is of capital impor- 
tance, together with all provisions, calculated 
to standardize the demand for the products 


of work in the factories. : 
(5) A good understanding and co-operation | 

between workers and employers, and between 

employers, is profitable for everyone. Py re- 


thus benefit both consumers and producers. 

(6) Scientific management within facto 
should be based above all on the 
principle of division, 7¢, the breaking i 
complex wholes into their elementar 
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~ Vegetable Ghee. 
By P. V. Gogte, B.Sc, Basim. 


~= Since the Punjab Government has seriously 


raised the question of prohibiting the import of 
vegetable ghee in this country and since such a 
legislation is sure to affect ghee trade, 1 think 
T should place my information and experience 
regarding this vegetable ghee before the public 
so that they can discuss whether such a legis- 
lation would be advantageous or disadvantage- 
ous to the country. * 

Though vegetable ghee has reached the most 
interior parts of the country, very few people 
know what it really is, Some still believe that 
itis animal fat and se refrain from touching 
it Some think it a product of doubtful origin 
and avoid it, At present ninety-nine samples 
out of hundred of bazaar ghee do contain the 
adulteration of this ghee andas such whether 
people refrain from touching the pure product 
or avoid its use, they are unconsciously using 
this ghee in an adulterated form. It is bet- 
ter, therefore, that people should know what 
it really is. 

VEGETABLE PRODUCT. 


Tt was high prices of genuine ghee and un- 
mitigated want of cooking fat in the household 
that drove me to the necessity of obtaining. 
Vegetable Product in pure form and conducting 
some experiments on it to see how farit could 
be useful, -Í tried about half a dozen. brands 
of ghee, Of all these brands, I liked-the Lily 
Brand the most. The other brands had no 


- grains like natural ghee. They had peeuliar 


ofensive stink and the articles cooked. with 
them retainéd the stink of the ghee. Samples 
of these articles were preserved. for some days 
and it was found that the stink got more and 
more offensive as they grew stale. The Lily 


Brand had a granular structure and much. 


resembled ghee im this respect. It had almost) 
no smell and the articles cooked in it could not 
be distinguished. The articles remained good 
for two or three days without any bad. odour 
ut after that they: developed the same stink 
-that of the inferior products, but in.a slight 
vee. The Lilv Brand was churned with 
and the prodtict was fine butter, 


1912, gives that vitamins must- be ace 


smell of the butter. If artificial ghees are 
heated. to the clarifying temperature like 
genuine ghee and if they are then solidified, 
they become stinking and it is by this stink 
that the artificial ghees can be easily distin- 
guished, even if they are adulterated with 
genuine ghee, In order to distinguish the 
stink from the fine odour of the genume ghee, 


one has to train his nose by taking a pure 


sample of home-made ghee and a pure sample 
of vegetable ghee and studying the difference 


‘in smell, Genuine ghee has also a distinct 


taste. Lily Brand has no smell aud uo taste. 
It is almost odourless and tastes insipid, 
While genuine ghee has, got a fine pleasant 


- smell and a peculiar taste probably due to the 


small amount of Butyrin in it, inferior products 
produce nausea, especially among sensitive 
people and have some pt ging action. They 
produce reeling sensation.: appetite is lost and 
one feels as -if something is amiss with his 
health. That was my. experience of the 
cheaper orands, The Lily Brand was found to 
have no such effect. Whenever, therefore, the 
price of the genuine -ghee went high, 4 pur- 
chased unhesitatingly Lily Brand for cooking 
purposes such as frying Puris or Jilebis,. etc., 
aud I found no deleterious effect on me by the 
use of the Lily Brand. Of course for taking 
ghee on: rice or for eating with bread, I always 
prefer genuine. ghee for its pleasant smell and .. 
palatable taste. i 


Foon VALUE. 

Now I come to the food value of this arti- 
ficial ghee. Efforts have been. made by the 
chemists to imitate natural ghee and Lily 
Brand is a product which has nicely approached 


natural ‘ghee both.in chemica! constitution and. 
-in appearance. Old books on physiology. said 


that the diet should contain proteins, fats and. 
carbo-hydrates and their food values were 


- ascertained from the amount of heat they could 


produce by the oxidation of the carbon they 
contained. Since.the natural ghee and the. 
artificial ghee have the same chemical compo- 
sition, according to old physiology, the artificia 
product can be a -good substitute for the 
natural one. A recent, theory, however, 


vitamins advanced, by Sir FG Hopkin 
E 


food factors in 


diet with the suitable 
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murmured that the artificial products have no 
vitamins and as such they have no food value. 
But none seem to have tested the artificial ghee 
for the vitamins The work on vitamins is 
- carried on in a very few places and only a few 
substances have been tested as yet and their 
vitamin contents determined. ft would be 
wrong, therefore.to simply conjecture that the 
artificial product must be wanting in vitamins. 


Ways or ADULTERATION. 


The wavs of adulterating vegetable ghee with 
he genuine one or passing it as genuine one 
surpass one's imagination. Very few traders 
sell the vegetable product as such and very 
few customers buy it as such, The traders 
usually hide the original tins of ghee in their 
godowns or back spaces and bring the stufi out 
as much as needed by the customers and 
assed as genuine one. Hi the traders have no 
jack spaces in their shops, they transfer the 
contents of the original tins to other en:pty 
kerosene tins so that the customers may think 

that the stuf inside those tms muss be genuine 

ghee, Sometimes, in order to impart some 
taste and smell of genuine ghee, to. deceive 
experts, vegetable product is mixed with 
genuine ghee, usually half and half. If the 
mixture be made in cold condition or at æ very 
low temperature, say just the melting point of 
ghee, the mixture passes off as good genuine 
ghee without any detection. ; But if the mix- 
ture gets heated much above the melting point, 
the mixture gets a stink andiin that condition 
it fetches a low price. Those who are aecus- 
tomed to the stink of the vegetable products 
can easily. detect the;presence of the vegetable 
. product in the mixture from the smell, As the 
adulteration of vegetable ghee became very 
common in,the market, people began to inquire 
alter butter, whith they thought would be un- 
adulterated and genuine one. The demand for 
, butter, thereby, rose so high that the buttermen 


devised means to inix the vegetable product . 


in butter and thus to make their trade a lucra- 
tive one. The method of churning the vege- 
table product with buttermilk gives a good 
quality of butter with good flavour but the 
^ buttermen do not take the trouble of even 
doing that much, 

product with b 


' mix it with genuine ghee without immediate -= xm 


‘coloured very few 


genuine ghee was heavily adulterated with 


extraneous ‘animal fats or vegetable oils, very — 


often of injurious nature. From cases reported 
in newspapers, it seems that the fat for adulte- 
ration was obtained. from dead- animals and | 
even dead serpents. Owing to the cheap and 
clean adulterant being made available in vege- 
table ghee, traders- prefer to adulterate their | 
ghee with the vegetable Tather than to adulte- 
rate it with any dirty thing. Se aes 


D 


PROHIBITION oF VEGETABLE GHEE, 


If the vegetable ghee -be prohibited. from © 
entering the country, the eflect of it will be that 
the traders will resort to the old methods of 
adulterating their ghee with fats and oils of 
doubtful origin, which would be more. injurious 
to the public health than the adulteration of 
the supposed vitamin-wanting vegetable pro- | 
duct. Secondly, the convenience that the 
vegetable product has given to the poor to ` 
purchase cooking fat at a very low price would — — 
be taken away. Thirdly, the price of the — 
genuine ghee which is already high would go - 
higher up still, If the manufacturers be asked * 
to colour the vegetable product or if a condition ^. 
be imposed on the importers to import the 
vegetable product only in coloured condition, 
the result will be almost the same as by 
prohibiting the import of the yegetable product - 
altogether: The colour may make it difficult 
to pass off the product as genuine ont or to "= 


detéction, People in general do not buy the 
vegetable product, as vegetable product. 
They buy it as Deshawari Ghee. Tf i 
be known that the vegetable product is 
people will buy the. 
coloured. product and the trade thus will be 
discouraged. Traders will find difficulty in 
mixing the coloured product with genuine ghée - 
and $o they will go back to the old methods 
of mixing fats and oils very often of harmfu 
nature, The Jallunder Municipahty has 

a tax of Rs. 40 on a case of two-tins wort 


"Hs, 29 and weighing one pucca maund 

, lbs. in order to discourage trade m the veg 

. table, product. But the résult will not be so. 
lt will simply transfer the ghee tr 
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opinion, any attempt to prohibit the import of 
the vegetable product or to allow the import 
under condition of having it coloured or to 
tax it heavily will not be beneficial to the 
people at all. 1f the Government wants, to 
check cheating and if it has no special attitude 


pe , Y suggest an addition of some percentage of 
: sesame (til) oil to the vegetable product as a 
condition for import. Sesame oil gives rose- 
red colour with concentrated hydrochloric 


against the people using the vegetable product. i 


acid and sugar, a reaction which is characteris: 
tio to this oil and any adulteration of this oil 
can be detected by this test. 
LiL oil will not change the colour of the product 
and so it will not affect the aesthetic sense of 
the customer, He will continue to buy it. 
Attempt at cheating, however, can be checked 
by subjecting the stuff in question to the above 
test. The Government will kindly invite the 
opinion of their experts on this point. 


The Indian Road Development Committee. 


Á i The Report of the Indian Road, Develop- 
E - ment Committee; 1927-28, which was appointed 
to examine the desirability of developing the 

- 4, road system of India and, in particular, the 
means by which such development could most 
suitably be financed ; and to consider, with due 
regard to the distribution of central and pro- 
vincial functions, whether it is desirable that 
steps should be taken for the co-ordination of 
road development and research in road con- 
struction, by the formation of a Central Road 
. Board or otherwise, has been issued. 

The summary of conclusions and recommend- 
ations of the Committee is published below :— 
"DevELoBING Tue Roan, SysrEM OF INpta. 
‘The development of the road system of India 
is desirable for the general welfare of the coun- 
try as a whole, and in particular— 
(a) for the better marketing of agricultural 
| ^. produce ; ' 


By C. V. S. Rao. 


(4) A well-balanced scheme of additional 
taxation on motor transport for purposes of 
road development should include— 

(a) a duty on motor spirit : 

(b) vehicle taxation ; 

(c) licence fees for vehicles plying for hire. 

(5) The duty on motor spirit might be raised 


again to 6 annas per gallon without affecting > 


consumption, provided that the addifional 2 
annas now imposed is spent on road develop- 
ment, 


(6) The amount so realized would be Rs. 62. . 
.lakhs on the figures of 1927-28, but the con- 
sumption of petrol has been increasing annually, 


at the rate of 80 per cent compound interest. 
Further, if the time arrives when it is possible 
to abolish or reduce taxation on motor spirit 
for general revenues, the Government of India 
might consider the desirability of retaining the 
tax for purposes of road development. 

(7) An efort should be made to induce the 
oil companies to co-operate with the railway 


“administration in reducing the price of petrol 
. in inland towns. a $ 


. (8) The duty on motor spirit is a source of 


` central revenue and grant from central revenues 


for road development can only be made through 
the constitutional. processes prescribed by the 


' Government of India Act. =‘ 


The addition of | 


' (a) ‘The general principles in accordance with 
which the erant should be spent should be ap- 
proved by the Assembly 4 ¥ 

(b) A Standing Committee of the Indian 
legislature for c 
similar in constitution and functions to other 
departmental Standing Committees which 
would advise the Governor-General in Council 
on all matters relating to roads: and all pro- 
posals for expenditure from the annual grant 
should be submitted for approval to a Finance 
Sub-Committee. consisting of the Member of the 
Governor-General's Executive Council in charge 
as Chairman and all members of the Standing 
Committee who are members of the Legislative 
Assembly. 

` (11) The annual grant should be divided as 
follows— 

(a) One-sixth should be retained by the Gov- 
ernment of India as a reserve ; 

(6) Out of the remaining five-sixths— 

(i) An apportionment should be made among 
the provinces in the ratio which the consump- 
tion of petrol im each province bears to the total 
consumption in India each year : 

(5) The balance, representing the consump- 
tion of petrol in minor provinces and adminis- 
trations and Indian States, should be allotied 
as a lump sum to the Government of India. 

lf any- part of the amount -apportioned to a 
provinee remains unexpended at the end of 
the financial year, it should be carried over for 

| expenditure in that province in the following 
j year. i 

(12) Grants should be made-to each province, 
up to the amount so apportioned: to it in each 
year, for expenditure on projects approved by 
the Governor-General in Council with the 


Legislature for Roads 


for the present be spent on any scheme of road 


Government and the local legislature: But if 
“at any future time the question of road connec- 
tion with India becomes a live issue, the posi- 
tion should, be reconsidered : A 


cl 


t plying for hire are sources of provincial or 


© what additional tax: kind 


T 
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THE INDIAN ROAD DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 


Roads should be appointed, | 


advice of the Standing Committee of the Indian ^ 
(13) The amount apportioned to Burma may 


, development that is approved by the local. 


14) Vehicle taxes and licence fees for vehi- - 


l revenue, and it is entirely for local Qov- © 
ents, local legislatures and. local bodies to 


BAS 


general revenues, this source of revenues for 
road development might with advantage be 
explored, : 

(16) There is a general desire that vehicle 
taxation should he provincial rather than local, 
and that a system of reciprocal exemptions 
should be arranged so that each vehicle would 
be taxed only at the place of registration, — | 

(17) The scale of licence fees for vehicles 
plying for hire depends on local conditions, but — ~ 
it might be considered by the authorities con- . 
cerned whether licence fees might not be pitched 
so as to limit the number of vehicles plying on 
any road to the number that the road can : 
economically earry. ; t 

(18) The propriety of financing road develop- 
ment from loans must be decided by each local 
Government for itself according to its eircum- 
stances, but certain principles of general appli- _ : 
cation are suggested. EOS 

(19) Loans should be horrowed in the ordi- 
nary way on the security of the revenues 
of India, and not on the security of a` special — 
road development tax. . ? res 

(20) Village roads should benefit indirectly 
by the release of provincial revenues and local 
funds which are now being spent on main roads . 4 — 
to meet the requirements of motor transport. - 
In view of the importance of village roads in —— 
the general scheme of communications, it is - 
hoped that they will receive more attention — 
and larger grants from local Governments and 
local bodies in future. - ; ; 


CO-ORDINATION or Roap DEVELOPMENT. . 
(1) The. appointment of a Central Road. 


Board with executive powers, administering a 
separate road fund, is not recommended. — 

(2) A periodical Road Conference, consisting ^ 
of the Member of the Governor-General’s Exe: 
cutive Council in charge as Chairman. t 
members of the Standing Comntittee of thi 
Indian Legislature for Roads, representa; 
the departments of the Governnie 
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32. 


. Committees that all matters relating to com- 


„munications and transport, should be dealt with 
by one department. 

Ec ` < © MISCELLANEOUS. 
(1y: The Indian Pailways-Act and the Devo- 

lution Rules should be amended so as to enable 

the railway administration to contribute to- 

uS “wards the ‘construction and maintenance of 

3i _ feeder roads. 

3 (2) A contribution should be made from the 


= Ey 
Army budget towards the cost of. repairing 
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damage done to roads by military transport; 
and when a road or bridge 15 required for mili- 
tary reasons to be of higher class than js neces- 
sary for civil purposes, part of the cost should 
be borne from the Army budget. 

(3) 
roads 

(4) Road tolls on all ti 


ed as soon as possible. < 
where a definite service is provided to replace 


Monopolies of publie motor services on 


are undesirable. 


‘Ke should be abolish- 
ept tolls on bridges 


a ferry or a bad river crossing. 


British Economic Statistics. 


om < Nowanlier Ist. 1928.—During the past few - 
à years a marked development has occurred in 
tho supply of statistical information relating to 
industrial, trading and financial conc ions in 
this country, while at the same time a distinct 
tendency has been noticeable: towards modi- 
fication ‘of the scepticism With which such 
material was at one time regarded. The avail- 
able supply has been supplemented in recent 
“months by some particularly interesting addi- 
— tions, whic well repay study in the light of ^ 
c: some of the older statistics. Needless to say, 
= itis impossible to establish any perfect relation- 
ship between difierent sets of figures relating 
to similar fields of activity. but it is possible, 
PED nevertheless, with the assistance of more 
^ . general, non-statistical knowledge, to sonie 
extent to test the various series hy comparison 
' with others. (int 
, cltds interesting in the first place to make. a 
» comparison of statistics relating to the volume 
of production The results of the censuses of 
4 production taken in 1967 and 1924 are extreme- 
y signifcdnt in some directions. as was indi- 
ted in the last issue of the “ Review”, and 
ur t is camestly tech hoped that the collection 
rof this information will be continued at regular - 
ot too protracted intervals in the future,” 


ions j 
hat the 


indus 


1 quarterly indic 


` study containing annual and quarterly indices {| 


gap to some extent by ` 


in the Beard of Trade Journal tor October 4. #27 

If publication is not to take place until the 

lapse of a whole quarter after the close of the 

period to which the figures relate, their utility 

Will be seriously restricted. It is, therefore, to 

be hoped that the figures will be made available 

more promptly as the machinery for thei com- 

pilation becomes more fully developed. At 

any rate, for purposes of the present discussion 

the statistics may be more or less ignored | 

sice they do not extend over a sufficiently 

long period for-comparison with other data. 
INDICES OF PRODUCTION. 

Phe first attempt to measure regularly the n 

volume of production in this country was f 


undertaken by the London and Cambridge 
Economie Service which in 1924 published a ' 


for pre-war and post-war years. These are 
regularly brought up to date, the quarterly 
figures being published less than a. month. after 
the close of the periods to which they relate. 
The quarterly indices are not as comprehensive 
as the yearly, but would appear sufficiently 
widely based to give a good impression, in.con- 
junction with other data, of the movements in. 
the physical yield of British industry. ‘To some 
extent they are derived" from actual output 
statistics, as in the case of coal, iron and steel, 

and shipbuilding. but in other trades they are 
computed from-imports of raw materials, and 
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figures, however, as a result of the more com- 
plete and direct information available, provide 
a more nearly accurate measure of actual out- 
put year by year. * 

Quite recently a new index of production 
for each year since 1920, prepared by Mr. G. 
D. Rokeling, has been published in a supple- 
ment to the Zconowmist and re-published in 
booklet form. This new annual figure is based 
upon net imports of raw materials used in the 
principal manufacturing industries, the con- 
sumption of coal in industry and transport, and 
an estimate of the numbers of workers engaged 
in industry, transport, trade and agriculture. 
Tt will be seen, then, that the two measures of 
industrial output are quite differently construct- 
éd. In a sense the Rokeling index covers a 
wider field than that of the London and Cam- 
bridge Economie Service, for the London and 
Cambridge index applies more particularly to 
and is derived more directly from industry, in 
the narrower sense of the word, while the, 
Rokeling index is indirect in approach and in- 
clusive of a greater variety of business acti- 
vities. 

In addition to these two indices, for nearly 
eight years past comparable figures have been 
available of the numbers and percentages of 
insured. workers unemployed.. These are gene- 
rally regarded as giving a rough indication of 
movements in the volüme of industrial activity. 
Using the word “industrial? in the broader 
sense, understood in Mr. Rokeling’s index. 
this is probably 
the figures, Tn the narrower sense, however, 
implied in the London and Cambridge use of 
the term, it is doubtful whether, in the absence , 
` of established proof, the fi gures should be taken 
a an accurate guide, for many of the workers 
Covered by unemployment insurance are not 
engaged in industry as the word is commonly 
understood. Thus the latest estimate of the: 


a quite justifiable utilization of ` 


. 100) 


D A ^ 
first, that'a'close parallelism exists between ri 
movements in the two yearly indices of. pro- - 
duction; even though they are based upon 
widely different material Each, therefore, 
gives some confirmation to the éruth of the 
story told by the other. Moreover, since the 
Rokeling index is compounded partly of statis- 
ties of employment, it is not surprising to find 
a ‘close resemblance between movements in 
this figure and the annual averages of unem- 
ployment, which for purposes of facilitating 
comparison are displayed on a reverse Scale. 
It is more significant, however, to -find 
a close correspondence between the London 
and Cambridge annual index which is based 
largely upon actual output statistics, and the 
unemployment averages, 

The Rokeling index is not available quarterly 
and it has to be pointed out that in the case of _ 
the Londen and Cambridge index a consider- 
able margin; sometimes on one side, sometimes 
on the other, exists between yearly averages of 
the quarterly figures and the more comprehen- : 
sive annual figures. This disparity, however, ~ 
is not sufficiently marked. to cast doubt on the 
general truth of both the annual and quarterly — 
indices. Unfortunately, it is not yet possible 
to establish any conclusive agreement between 
the London and Canibridge quarterly figures . 
and those of the Board of Trade, though the 
following table is interesting as am early, but 


‘quite inadequate. comparison :— 


Yoar AeA 
- 1927. «Ist qtr. 2nd qir. 3xd qtr. 
Board of Trade k : 


(1924=100) ... 107.5 109.1 103.0. 
Londonvand: Games. tye ene 
bridge Economie Ee aT 
Service (1913— 


96.2 | 03,4. Ol Gre S43 BI 


Doves (res vorked. 
to 1924-100) 105.8 Y 
The London and Cambrid, 


number of insured persons is 11,784,000, and o£... 


these over 13 millions are engaged in distribu- 

- tive trades, three-quarters of a million in trans- 

“Port, and over 14 millions in cominerce, bank- 
ng, insurance and finance and miscellaneous ` 

‘trades‘and services, Few of these workers can ' 


be ae as engaged jn industry, narrowly — 
(Eod. T Uinta. P rou uM qe NON TCI 


Suid 
i 
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broader sense of the national 
the services of trade and 
transport, year by year. Secondly, in the 
‘London and Cambridge q uarterly figures and in 
the unemployment percentages we have the 
material for forming a fairly accurate Impres- 
sion as to changes in the volume of production 
over shorter periods as well as for forming 
tentative opinions as'to the course of industrial 
activity and general employment in the im- 
“mediate future. To these conclusions we shall 
revert ab a Jater stage, but for the moment at- 
tention should be directed to two other series 
of business statistics. 


output and in the 
product, including 


Tur VOLUME OF TRADE. 


In America plentiful information is available, 
"based. upon returns from business houses, as to 
variations in the volume of wholesale and retail 
trade, In this country, by contrast, no such 
direct material is compiled, and the statistics 

/ which throw light on the subject sufier from 
defects which seriously impair their practical 
utility, Recently, however, the Board. of 

E Trade has begun the publication of a new : ies 

; which would appear to make a useful addition 

io the available material. This set of figures 
is made up of returns of post office receipts,” 
excluding those on account of telegraph and 
telephone, savings bank and money and postal 
order busine The- refined totals for each 
month are divided by the number of working 
days to give a daily average, and in addition 
to publishing the actual figures, the Board of 
Trade expresses each month’s result as a per- 
centage of the average for the corresponding 
month in 1921; 

The question at once arises how far these ` 

statisties may be taken as indicative of the 
course of trade, Almost all business of any 
size involves letter-writing, but a vast amount 
_ of correspondence has nothing to do with busi- 
| mess, as the term is generally understood. 
Apart from seasonal movements, however, 
- non-business correspondence. would probably 
wary comparatively little. Again, advertising 
must account for a large part of the receipts in 

. respect of letters and printed matter, and it/is 

difficult to say whether the volume of this kind 
of traffic is likely to be larger when business is 
good and orders easy to secure or when business 

s slack and competition for orders éxcessively 

en! As to parcels, probably the receipts 
fairly steady, seasonal movements 

DU 1 hey arise. 
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and other influences is insuper- 
able without detailed internal inquiry, and no 
idea of the importance of the various items 
going to make up the receipts included in the 
figures can be gained from official sources, We 
do not even know, year by year, how much of 
the aggregate postal receipts is in respect ol 
letters and parcels respectively. lt might have 
been well, therefore, had the responsible de- 
partments, in presenting the new serles of 
statistics. given some details designed to show 
their significance and to indicate to what use , 
they might legitimately be put. 3 


weighing these 


Postar Trarric AND BANK CLEARINGS. 


Tt is impossible, in, the circumstances, to 


determine by analysis the utility of the figures 
as a guide to trade conditions. The ouly means. . | 


of approach to the problem is by considering 
them in relation to another set of statistics, of | 
a somewhat similar nature, namely, bank clear- f> i 
ings. The clearings statistics in the aggregate ' 
suffer from a grave defect, in that they are . 
stronglv under the influence of financial opera- ' 
tions having little or nothing to do with trade 
conditions. The difficulty, however, can be, 
heavily reduced by ruling out of account the 
London town and metropolitan clearings, a 
process which leaves only a small, but signi- 
ficant, part of the whole. ‘This part is com- 
pounded of the returns of provincial clearing 
houses, together with the country, clearings 
at the London Clearing House. Even these 
figures must be subject to changes in the 
amount of speculation, particularly in the stock 
and new issue markets, but they are probably 
little more seriously affected than. the figures 
of postal receipts, for the amount of postal 
traffic must: be considerably increased by a big } 
burst of speculative interest in stocks and 
shares. Consequently, in respect of their | 
association with business conditions the two To 
series would seem to be fairly closely allied. 3 
It must be remembered. however, that the 
nature of theirrelations with the volume of 
business is rather different. Postal receipts | 
represent fees paid for the conveyance of com- m 
munications, goods and means of payment so | 
that if communications, despatches of goods by | 
Bee and numbers of payments expand, so also | 
e m al 
'or not in numb Fd pu Bod payment as 
Biswas um nr * A 2 rn grows in volum 
in the monetary tot: v hondoreptesont Ginna 
Jn the monetary total, as opposed to numb 
yments, so that a marked increase of | 


Y UP. 
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would also expand, however, if, without any 
expansion in business, prices rose, so that to 
obtain any idea as to whether business 18 grow- 
ine when clearings are growing the price cle- 
ment must first be removed. Having done 
this, however, if any fairly close agreement can 
be established between postal receipts and 
clearings the fact would seem to confirm them 
both as moderately reliable guides to current 
variations in the volume of business... .. 


CHANGES IN THE NATIONAL INCOME, 


We have seen from this brief survey and 
examination that it is possible. from data now 
being regularly published. to obtain a fairly 
reliable idea of the conditions, year by year 
and quarter by quarter, of British trade. and in 
addition to form an opinion as to the probable 
conditions in the immediate future The 
statistics we have examined are by no means 
all-inclusive, for other useful series exist; but 
we have chosen those which seemed specially 
suitable for testing the newly available data. 
It remains to see how far we are equipped to 
judge of the general economic results of varying 
trade conditions. Aesthetic and spiritual con- 
siderations apart, the aim of the entire econo- 
mic organization is to provide, with a mini- 
muni of effort, a maximum real income for the 
members of the community. This is what is 
meant, in the economic sense, by a high stan- 
dard of living, and economic progress consists 
in thé maintenance of a, constant upward 
movement in the standard of living. 

On this line of inq uiry a very ingenious effort 
has been made in the work by Mr. Rokeling 
mentioned above. As already pointed. out. 
the index of production computed in this study 
4s constructed in such a way as to reflect not so 
much pure industrial output as the volume of 
the total product of all goods and services, Tt 

' represents, therefore. a measure year by year 
of the rcal income of the community arising 
, Within its own borders. r E 
Rokeling fuses another, based on official esti- 
mates, of the het real income from investments 
e ae De ue at an index of the 
Pp ea i sre (o Ü ie country from home 
x eee te ap ying to this aggregate fi gure 
the fan a wee y increase in population, 
dia RS Sin fact an index of the average 
1 vidi t Income, or, as the author de- 
ndex of national prosperity. 


Macs ay the figures are not carried 
1997, n "war times, but run from 1920 to 


2 table is a partial 1 5 
; the Economist 


With this index. Mr. - 


. from figures so far available, is li 


X B 


85 


ns =n tndioey gfe eae ; 
, Netreal Aggregate 
Produc intome from real national Popula. © National 
. tion? abroad® income tion Prosperity " * 
1920 ;, 101 51 99 tol, ie 
1920 0E. - "15 98 76  -88 TT r : 
1922... 88 93 88 99 89 
1923 .. - 93 89 93 99—. 03 
1924 ... 100 100 100 100 109. 
1925 .. 99 121 100 100 99 
1926 .. 90^ 145 02 101 Or << 
1927 .. 105 153 107 101 105 


* These indices are given weights of 96 and 4 respectively in 
arriving at the total index. 


It will be seen that the figures in the last 
column follow closely general impressions as to 
the course of our economic welfare since the 
war, though it is perhaps surprising to find the 
1927 index higher than that for 1920, One 
particularly interesting feature, however. is the ~ 
relatively slight slump in the index in 1926; a 
year of great industrial disorganization due to 
labour disputes, as compared with the much: 
heayierslumpin 1921-22. a period again of great ` 
industrial disorganization, but due mainlv to 
other factors, of which the catastrophte fallin 
world prices was the chief. If the figures are 
accepted as a reasonably aceurate measure, the 
conclusion must be that great; overshadowing, ~ 
international. and perhaps not wholly uncon- 
trollable influences, such as rapid changes in | 
price levels, are far. more powerful im their 
effects than the worst labour disputes we have 
experienced. '"Phis is not in any way to mini- 
mize the effects'of labour disputes, which are 
deplorable in the extreme, still more so because © |” 
there is no excuse for our not having by this - : 
time reached a stage where industrial disagree — 
ments can be amicably settled without serious- 
ly depressing the general standard of living. 
GROUP VARIATIONS IN THE STANDARD OF - - 

LIVING- i ` 

It will be noticed from the table that the ~ 
index for 1927 was 1C5, using 1924 as ICO. As 
pointed out in this ^ Review “a month ago, 
however, it seems probable that our real nation- ^ - 
al income is little larger to-day than before he 
war. The figures shown above do not re 
any strong re-assertion of the upward trend o 
pre-war years, while the 1928 index, to judg 
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' per cent, but the aggregate result. put Torward 
quite tentatively since the material is incom- 
plete, is that weekly full time rates had increas- 
‘ed over the period by about 70 to 15 per cent— 
d resultwhich compares fairly closely with Pro- 
fessor Bowley’s nionthly index number, pub- 
lished by the London and Cambridge Economic 
Service, Meanwhile the cost of living index 
had risen by about 65 per cent and this fact. 
coupled with considerable reductions in hours 
of work in many industries, would seem to 
imply a distinctly higher standard of living, 
in some trades in particular, and among wage- 
earners as a whole. 


: ; 
The figures just quoted show that a higher 
standard of living prevails among those work- 
ers who are lucky enough to be at work, on 
full time. As everyone*knows, however. large 
numbers of the wage-earning group are alto- 
gether devoid of employment or are working 
only part time, and these people, with their 
dependants, are living at a standard far below 
that generally enjoyed before the war.’ The 
fall in the standard of living in this group is 
heavy enough to: balance, or almost balance, 
the rise among wage-carners actually at work 
on full time, so that the average standard 
throughout the entire.group would seem to be 
little higher than in 1924 and no higher than in 
~ 1913. This conclusion agrees with that reach- 
ed by other routes, namely, that the average 
standard of living, taking the entire commu- 
^ nity together, is little if any higher than before 
the war. Unejual group movements have 
certainly taken place. fully employed wage- 
- earners.are on the whole better oft, though even 
within this group wide disparities are obsery-, 
- able, isome being worse off; some considerably 
oid better ; wage-earners partially or whoily idle 
. "afe much worse ofi; and in the aggregate the 
entire community; in point of average indivi- 
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3n conjunction with other figures. 


dual real income, is probably at about the same 
level as in 1915. Until full economic activity 
is restored the technical and functional im- 
provements which are constantly being carrieft 
out in industry, transport and trade cannot 
confer their full benefits on the community 1n 
the shape of a higher generat standard of living. 
Tug Use STATISTICAL DATA. 

These considerations lead us to some inter- 
esting conclusions regarding current supplies 
of statistical information. .We have seen that 
satisfactory data are available to throw light 
on recent, current and shortly supervening con- 
ditions in trade and industry. We have seen 
too that good indications are to be found of the 
long-term movements in national + material 
welfare. But we have observed perhaps more 
clearly still how carefully, and with what 
circumspection, mixed with scepticism, the data 
must be handled. It is not enough to seize 
upon the results of intermittent or continuous 
statistical inquiry and swallow them, with the 
faith of a-dog in the bona-fides of his beloved 
master, as unquestionably wholesome food. 
The process of arriving at the results must be 
examined, and care must be taken to ensure 
that no more is read into the results than they 
are qualified to convey, either by themselves or 
And to this 
end it is very desirable thatun putting forward 
any new series of statistics some’ authoritative 
guidance should be given as td how they are 
prepared and what significance they bear. 
The problem at the moment is not so much to 
increase the volume of available statistical 
data, but rather to learn just how to use the 
material to the best advantage and with the 
smallest risk of being led astray. Statistics are 
like proposals of marriage—they should be, but. 


OF 


rarely are; studied and considered, very deliber- ` 


ately. upon their all-round merits. | 


ernment has changed its view that the resto- - 
ration of a free gold market must await a re- 


covery in exchange. 


155. ft. long 


le 
y. 
l- 
A 
9t Montreal, 1st November 1928.— With harvest- 
in ing completed, or nearing completion through- 
S- out the country, the farmers are engaged in 
full ploughing and in the preparation of the 
r- land for the crop of 1929. * The Canadian wheat 
es crop as a whole has been the largest on record 
at amounting to about 575 million bushels. 
ht An average of the crop estimates of the 
n? Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Manitoba 
an Free Press, and the North-West Grain Dealers’ 
he Association indicates that crops of the three 
fai prairie provinces will amount to 540 million 
re bushels of wheat. 315 million bushels of oats, 
am 115 million bushels of barley, 15 million bushels 
ds of rye, and 4 million bushels of flax. Although 
zt August frost damaged the wheat in Saskat- 
Ns chewan and Alberta to a substantial degree, 
He preliminary statistics indieate that wheat will 
ed grade much better than in 1927-28 and that 


id | protein content will be exceptionally high. 
E i The early harvest has permitted rapid move- 


be ? 

ui ment of the wheat toward the seaboard and 

R some congestion is reported at the terminals. 

ie Even though prices should remain somewhat ° 
y 


lower than last year, the price factor will be 
largely offset by the large size and good quality 
of the crop. : 

In the other provinces the season has been 
In Bri- 


T and though the price of apples is lower than in 
he 1927 the fruit-growers are expecting a profitable 
he return. The October moyement of apples 

og from. Vancouver to the United Kingdom and 
nae to the Continent is likely to establish a new 
Aur record, & 
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- Mines " is a description of the new fuel researc 


of this type in North America. |. 


amount of energy generated'in Canada for Cana- 
dian use in 1928 exceeded the amount generated 
in these same months of 1927 by 19 per cent. 
Canadian manufacturing activity has been at 
a much higher level in 1928 than during 1927, 
and 1927 was a year of record-breaking activity. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics” * Preli- 
minary "Report of Mineral Produetion of | 
Canada for the six months ending June 30, - Yer 
1928 7 shows that the value of minerals pró-. 
duced in this period was $105,600,000Rcom3 
pared with $99.60,000 in the same months of 
1927. The greatest gain was shown in copper, 
of which the total production amounted to - 
93,000,0€0 pounds, compared with 73,000,000 
pounds, The value of gold production in- 
creased from $17,860,000 to S$18,760.CCO and 
the quantity and value of nickel production 
increased by about one-third. The total in- 
crease in the value of the metals amounted to. 
36,500,000. í RES VEA 

In a letter of this type it is not possible to 
deal with individual mines, but bulletins from 
the Department of Mines in Ottawa have con- - 
tained interesting news of the recent develop- ~ 
ment in a, number of the more important. 
mining areas. In the bulletin, “ The Search 
for Oil in Western Canada ", there is a state- 
ment of the progress of the Turner Valley field, — 
a short description of the Wainwright field and 
the suggestion that the area along the Alberta- 
Saskatchewan boundary to the east of the. — 
Wainwright ficld may prove most interesting. — 
“The Recent Progress of the Rouyn Mining | 
Arew”” contains ‘estimates of the ore values m. 
some of the newer explorations, particularly 
at the Horne mine, and “ The New Fuel Re 
search Laboratories of the Department o 


\ 


laboratory which will be the best, 


equipped one 


~The exports of lumber from Brit ( : 
for the first six months of 1928. ACO 


feet ahead of 1927. Comparati 
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new records in all parts of the country, ad 
mines producing increasing quantities of ore, 
it is nob surprising that the employment index 

: for cach month in 1928 should be well abové 
the level of the corresponding month of any 
previous year. Import and export statistics 
reveal a large volume of trade and all indices of 
Canadian business conditions show that the 
country is enjoying a sound prosperity.. A 
continued broad and steady development of the 
type indicated by these statistics from agricul- 
ture, mining and manufacturing, ‘will be of 
greater service to the ultimate welfare of the 
country than a sudden boom, from this view- 
point, the present tightness of money const i- 
tutes œ healthy restraining influence prevent- 
ing over-speculation and too rapid expansion. 


TRADE with THE BRITISH West INDIES. 


Study of recent statistics mdicates that the 
effect of the treaty of 1925 between Canada and 
the British West Indies has been an immediate 
and reasonably large increase in the value of 
this trade,—an increase of 811.660,04 0 or about 
33 per cent in three years. Canadian imports 
from the British West Indies “during the 
twelve months ending July 20, 1928: amounted 
to $25,060,000 as compared with 318,000,C00. 
‘in the corresponding months of 1925, and in 
1928 exports amounted to $19,0C0,600 as com- 
pared with $15.000,C60 in 1925, 

While a superficial statement of this trade 

- relationship may make it seem disproportion- 
ately favourable in promoting West Indian 
exports, closer analysis of the preferential tariff 
rates granted by the British West Indies and of 
the potential volume of their imports, would 

_ seem tó indicate that Canadian exporters have 
f nob yet taken full advantage of the benefits of 

. this treaty. . : 

* Readjustment in the channels of trade for 
basic commodities takes place at a more rapid 
rate than ehanges in the distribution of manu- 
factured goods, So far as this trade consists 
of imports of sugar and: molasses, and the 
export of flour, fish and lumber, the adaptation 
to the new conditions is well advanced. So far 
as this will consist of an iucrease in the Cana- 


increase in imports of bananas, oranges and 
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an exports of manufactured goods and an 


- grapefurit, however, the expansion has been 


the organization of marketing. Represehtative 
‘men froin the British West Indies have visited- 
Canada to study Canadian methods of market- 
ing fruits and vegetables. Banks, shipping 
companies and merchants have been consulted 
concerning the best form of marketing organi- 
zation, Canadian produce dealers have been , 
interviewed about best seasons for sales, details 
concerning packing and the necessity for the 
` standardization of the quality of fruit and 
vegetables. Tiefinite efforts are being made to 
secure the co-operation of exporters and pro- , 
ducers throughout the British West Indies in 
creating an influential marketing organization. 
To be effective, this organization must be 
adequately financed so that it can also direct 
its eflorts toward the popularization of West 
Indian products in Canada. The Canadian- 
West Indian League has used its influence 
throughout the islands to secure general re- 
cognition of the importance of, Canada as a 
market for British West Indian products. 

The Canadian-West Indian League, the: 
Exports Club of Montfeal and of Toronto and 
the Commercial Intelligence Service in Ottawa 
have co-operated in spreading information 
among Canadian manufacturers concerning the 
extent of the generous preferences which have 
been granted by the British West Indies- 
Numerous individual manufacturers have asked 
their bankers and the Canadian Commercial 
Intelligence Service to secure consumption 
statistics, tariff rates and other information 
designed to assist them in exporting to the West 
Indies. In each country there has been well- 
organized effort to promote this trade and to 
foster the interest of those merchants and pro- 
ducers who will ultimately secure the greatest — | 
_ benefit from the provisions of the treaty. . i 

For the Canadian manufacturer who wishes . 
to sell in the West Indian market, a knowledge | 
of the extent of the preference gtanted on his j 
partieular products is of prime importance. In i 
British Guiana, the ‘general tariff on boots and 
shoes amounts to 90 per cent ad ralorem, but 
the duty on boots and shoes from Canada is 
only 30 per cent. In Barbados, the general 
ape z 30 per cent arid that on C ‘anadian boots 
und shoes is only 10 per cent and in most of the 
other islands the general rate is 20 per cent as 
versi with ve cen on Candis shoes 
Edu d SC. e value of the shoes from. 
ird ates sold in the British West - 

s Was seven times as great as the value of. 
Shoes sold in this marke 
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3 this trade. 
il lumber and potatoes, there is a reasonable 


butter now dominates the market and the 

amount imported from the United States is 
rapidly decreasing. There is sufficient varia- 
tion between the tariff rates in a number of the 
islands for more detailed information to be 
necessary for the individual manufacturer who 
wishes to know the full extent of the preference 
which will be accorded to his goods. 

The listed articles are those which Canada. is 
already exporting to the West Indies. The 
next to the last column of the table indicates 
the extent to which the preferential duty, the 
special shipping facilities and the close relation- 
ship of Canada with the British West Indies 
have enabled Canadians to secure this market 
for their own products. Yet this list does not 
sive a complete idea of the extent of the pre- 
ference which the islands have granted to 
Canada, Though each island has a few items 
listed as “ Free " under the general tarii, the 
tariff code of each island is rather short, and 
most of these codes contain the provision that 
all unlisted articles shall bear a 20 per cent 
rate under the general tariff as compared with 
a 10 per cent rate for British goods. Certain- 
ly, it would seem probable that a net preference 
amounting to 10 per cent of the total cost of 
the article should be sufficient to permit further 
increase in the variety of goods exported. 
Though it^is true that no one not intimately 
acquainted with the conditions in a particular 
industry, is able to state how much preference 

` ds necessary in order to enable a manufacturer 
. to compete i a particular market, yet it is a 
fact that the conceded rate of preference has 
been sufficient to open this market to a wide 
variety of Canadian products. 
. The Maritime Provinces have always taken 
advantage of the opportunities afforded by 
Quite aside from the ex port of fish, 


| © prospect that some lines of manufacture which 
i ; j 

. To popularise the Mysore Domestic Basin, 

improved. Silk Reeling Appliance, the Mysore 

, Government have issued the following conces- 

‘Sions: The basin may be purchased on the 

hire “purchase system.’ Though the cost of 


_ about Rs. 800, the. appliance can be had for 
' - Rs. 800, the extra cost being borne by Govern- 
. ment. "This concession will be operative for 
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-merce, Bangalore. ; 


manufacture of a basin of 5 units amounts to- 


practically superseded the 


might not be profitable otherwise, in the 
Maritime Provinces may now become feasible. 
[n any case, a large proportion of the new trade 
which will develop under this treaty will pass 
through the ports of Halifax and Saint John 
and will be handled by the Maritime merchants — - 
who have a background of generations of ex peri- 
ence in trade with the British West Indies. * .- ; 

During August 1928, the average number of 
kilowatt hours of electrical energy generated - 
in Canada for Canadian use amounted to 
57,812.CCO compared. with 32,898,000 in 
1927. and 25.075.000 in August 1926, The 
increase of August, 1928, over.August, 1927 
amounted to only 15 per cent as compared _ 
with an average month by month annual 
increase of [9 per cent during recent months 
This apparent retardation in the rate of 
inerease was due to the exceptionally large 
amount of electrical energy generated in 
August 1927. In each month since the begin- | - 
ning of 1928, except Mav, the average 
amount of electrical energy generated has 
exceeded the average amount generated in the 
corresponding months of 1923, 1924 and 1925, ; 
by more than 100 per.cent. à 

The average amount of electrical energy 
generated daily in the month of January, 
1923-24-25. was 18,247,600 -kilowatt hours. 
Jf this average production is taken to represent 
100, then the production in January 1927 may 
be represented by the index number 176, and 
that of January [928 by the index number  . 
213. This type of index number eliminates 
seasonal fluctuation, since January 1928 pro- 
duction is compared with the average produc- 
tion of January in 1923, 1924 and 1925. ` A like. 
calculation compares February production of | 
1928 with the February production of 1993- a 
24-25, and' so with the other months. It will. 
be noted that May is the only month in 1928 - 
where this index number falls below 200. — 


apply to the Director of Industries and Com 


The advantage of asphaltic surfacing 
roads is again emphasized in the annual repori 
of the Highway Department ofi Sheffield Ci 
Council, which states that this system 
granite 
l 
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"London.— Addressing the quarterly meeting 
of the Association of British Chambers of 
Commerce at the Hotel Victoria the Presi- 
~- dent, Mr Gilbert Vyle, said that they intended 
to seek their annuàl interview with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in good time before he 
prepared his Budget: They would take every 
opportunity of pressing upon him the absolute 
necessity of every wise curtailment in national 
expenditure as well as the necessity for a post- 
ponement of all legislation that added to the 
burdens of local authorities, burdens which. 
through the imposition of rates, handicapped 
so severely all our industries in competition 
i with other coüntries ! 

The Foreign and Colonial Affairs Committee 
had begun a special investigation into the dis- 
parities in freight rates between goods shipped 
in British ships from the U. K. ports and the 


ports. These disparities were very difficult to 
understand and many representations had been 
received from British Chambers of Commerce 
abroad that these disparities were a serious 
handicap on the sale of British products in 
neutral markets. 
© Discussing the work of the Home Affairs and 
Transport Committee, Mr. Vyle said that as the 
+ main principles involved in the change over 
under the new Act had been settled; it was now 
necessary that there should be lacal conferences 
of representatives of both railways and traders 
to deal with difficulties that arose in railway 


‘to determine matters.’ ; 

: The President said they had heard a ‘good 
- deal lately of “ rationalization,” and it might 
be well that they should clearly understand 


nduct of an. 
ce of its pro 


lucts was 


zation was the absence of - 
of them were consumers, | 


hether 


Industrial Notes from London. 
Rationalization of Industry. 


rates charged by similar ships from Continental: 


_ Working from day to day. They would like the ` 
railway representatives to be given more power: 
i a UN y 


what it meant, As far as he understood, it was 
ustry in such a way that 


surely must be free to purchase what he desired | 
to buy, even if he had to be charged more for ' 
gratifying his personal selection. Rationaliza- 
tion might be said to be a lineal descendant of 
“tpustification,’ and whilst combination of 
industrial groups could and did result in in- 
creased efficiency and substantial economy in 
every phase of production, at the same time 
giving better condtions and more stable em- 
ployment to those engaged in the industry, 
entire success could not be achieved until these 
benefits were shared in a liberal degree with 
those who purchased the products. The. 
complaint of the consumer that he was being: 
exploited by a rationalized industry nught pro- 
duce effects that no industrialist desired to see. 
It, might evoke a larger control of industry by 
the Government of the day or it might give rise 
to suggestions that the profits earned on indus- 
trial capital should he limited, with all of which 
they were in profound disagreement. Com- 
petition had often been said to be the life blood 
of business, and although complaints of unfair 
competition were sometimes heard, it seemed 
to him that anything which had for its object 
a complete removal of stimulating competition, | 
which was the strong safeguard of the consumer, 
should be very carefully considered. 


LIFE ASSURANCE AS AN INVESTMENT, 


The British insurance companies are making 
life assurance increasingly attractive. Thus 
two well-known mutual offices have recently 
announced considerable reductions in the rates 1 
of premium charged for non-profit assurances; | 
This tendency is apparent in the world of life 
assurance as à whole, In these circumstances, 
it might seeni to be explaining the obvious to 
draw áttention to the merits of life assurance as 
an investment. But the evidence indicates . | 
that this is not the case. Britain, in fact; is | 


ably served by 
has been y i 


s, after providin 
e, to assure hi 
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and it involves compulsory savint, Moreover, 
the policy is often useful as providing security 
for a bank loan, while most policies have a 
known surrender value—that is to say, in the 
event of the policy-holder being unable to con- 
tinue the payment of his premiums some return 
is made to him. There are various secondary 
attractions in policies, some, for instance, being 
issued in connection with house purchase 
facilities. 
AN IMPORTANT FUSION. 
The heavy industries of this country, includ- 
ing the coal and the iron and steel trades. have 
been well advised to embark upon » policy of 
“rationalization”. There is weleome evidence 
that the industries are realizing. if somewhat 
tardily and grudgingly, the merits of “ ration- 
alization,” a further important scheme having 
been announced during the week. Thus pro- 
posuls involving the amalgamation of the South 
Durham Steel and Iron Company and the Cargo 
Fleet Iron Company, having combined assets 
exceeding £5,600,000, have been submitted to 
the shareholders These concerns are already 
closely connected, being members of the Fur- 
ness group, but actual amalgamation is ex pect- 
ed to result in important economies. The 
companies, and especially the South Durham 
undertaking, are noteworthy for the compara- 
tive soundness of their finances, which is 
mainly attributable to their prudent policy with 
` regard to capital during the boom years. The 
South Durham Company, despite the severe 
and prolonged depression in the heavy indus- 
tries. has throughout.made a return to its ordi- 
„nary shareholders, the last distribution being 
5 per cent. In these circumstances, the com- 
pany's 1j per cent perpetual debentures, re- 
turning £5 18s. per cent and the 6 per cent 
cumulative preference shares, yielding £6 per 
cent, deserves the investor's careful attention. 
Tt is believed that the combined undertaking 
- under any reasonable conditions of trade will 
. be able to earn a fair return on the ordinary 


capital. The terms of amalgamation a [ 
equitable | ; m 
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recent advances are fully justified. Several 
considerations, it would seem, have prompted 
the buying. First. there are hopes that the 
companies, owing to expanding business. will 
have to increase their capital, which will be 
raised on bonus terms. This has already been. 
done on a fairly large scale and cannot continue 
indefinitely, since capital will not be raised 
regardless of whether it will earn a return. 
Secondly, it has been suggested that when the 
national scheme is in operation the companies 
will be able to. effect substantial economies. 
To a large extent, however, these economies 
have been anticipated and too much should no} 
be hoped: for in this direction. Thirdly, the 
possibility of American buying for control has 
been held out as an attraction. The present 
signs seem to-indicate that further action on 
these lines is improbable. Jn all, therefore, 
niany electricity supply shares are, to say the 
least, fully valued for the time being. 


LANCASHIRE POSITION. 


The industrial position throughout Lanca- 
shire is about the same as a month ago, though 
distinct signs of improvement are visible in 
some sections of the cotton trade. The opinion 
is held in many quarters that spinners and 
manufacturers will improve their position in. 
Production in both spinning 
and weaving has been larger, but in general 
the unemployment figures have hardly changed. 
A further increase -in short time for cotton — 
operatives appears not. improbable though - 
some firms in the Bolton district are re-start- 


_ing idle machinery. : : 2 


Combine Schemes —Since early m Juya — 
special sub-committee of the Master Spinners’ — 
Federation has been considering the question 
of financial reconstruction of the mills spinning — 


. American cotton. Draft proposals have been 


published, but some difficulties have still to b 
surmounted, aud it is anticipated that 
scheme will have to be amended before 
acceptable by mill-owners. -It is understooc 
that a further development is “about to tak 
place with regard to the experiments made .b 
manufacturers, merchants and dyers in 

of consigning goods abroad 


tered for this purpo: 


Yarns.—Although 


experiencing difficult t 


42" 


imes, but thanks to in- h 
are not under the same 
pressure to sell as recently- On October 23 the 
price of 32's American twist was 154d. per lb. 
as compared with 154d. a month earlier, while 
during the same period 40's weft advanced 
from I6d. to 17d. per Ib. Spinners of Egyptian l 
yarns have experieneed a keener demand, and 
ihe turnover bas improved. On October 23, 
the price of 60's twist was 98d. per lb., the same 
as a month earlier. Businéss in export yarns 
las been irregular. though some fair contracts 
have been arranged for India in single and two- 
fold descriptions, and in both coarse and fine 
counts for the continent. Shipments of yam 
during September amounted to ! P244,500 Ibs. 
as compared with 15,773,060 lbs. in August and 
15,807,2C0 Ibs. in September 1927. 
Piece-Coods.—The overseas inquiry for piece- 
goods has been considerable and. persistent. 
Contracts, however, do not appear to have 
been evenly spread. Some shippers and mer- 
chants state that orders booked have been 
almost double those for the previous period, 
while others are unable to report any substantial 
increase. Tn the circumstances it is difficult 
to gauge the extent of the turnover. Tnquiry 


creased. bookings they 
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seems to be t 
Fresh business has 
dhooties and 
ings have been asked for, 
taken place. 


prints and bleaching descriptions have 
carried out. 
couraged by the favourable 
White shirtings and gre 
more active, and the au 
ghai has b 


lent little help except in fine 


as been plentiful from India where Calcutta 
he most encouraging market, 
been done in mulls, jaconets, 
other light abrics. Grey shirt- 
but few sales have 
Bombay, Karachi and Madras 
quiet though occasional deals im 
)een 

Traders have been further en: 
reports from China. 
y staples have been 
ction news from Shan- 
een good, both clearances and prices 


q 


nave been 


having improved, Singapore, 

Egvpt 
and the Near East have remained quiet, but: 
there is increased demand from Australia, 
Canada and West Africa. The continental 
demand, which has been quiet, has been for fine 
fabrics. The home trade has experienced. 
better clearances, and the South American 
demand shows no signs of falling away. Ship- 
ments of piece-goods during September amount- 
ed to 298,228.100'sq. vds. as compared with 
341.285,30 sq. yds. in August and 339,046,000 
sq. yds. in September 1927. 


fabrics. 


c Notes. 


Exports of Leather from Madras. 


The Report on the Sea-borne Trade of the 
Madras Presidency for the year 1927-28 states : 
The total value of leather went up from Rs, 
641.42 laklis to Rs. 783.77 lakhs and covered? - 

nearly 18 per cent of the total export trade. 
| Shipments of tanned hides expanded from 
19/110 tons to 13,877 tons in quantity and from : 
Rs, 231.53 lakhs to Rs, 318.26 lakhs in value, 
gL per cent of which was covered by tanned 
cow hides, 6 per cent by buft hides and the 
_ remainder by calf skins (buki and cow). In the 
. total shipments cof tanned hides, the share of 
the United Kingdom rose from 9,653 tons to 
13,201. tons or by 37 per cent and comprised 
per cent of the trade in ‘this comrhodity. ' 

ge increase in the shipments to the 


Jnited K ein may be attributed to the fol- - 


d ‘recovery 
ed d 


50 per cent were'goat skins and 49 per cent i 
sheep skins rose by 291 tons in quantity and © 


Rs, 23.88 lakhs in value. The share of the 
United Kingdom improved from 4,743" tons 


valued at Rs. 324.97 lakhs to 5,308 tons valued: 


at Rs, 367.68 lakhs, while that of Japan de- 


clined from 385 tons valued at Rs. 36.75 lakhs 


to 533 tons valued at Rs, 28.86 lakhs. The 
United States of America also reduced her 
takings by 216 tons to 237 tons in quantity 


and by Rs. 13.15 lakhs to Rs..17.22 lakhs in | 
value. The fallin the exports to the United - 
States of America was due to the fact that the ; 


States obtained their supplies mostly through 


London and not directly from Madras.: The | 


total shipments of tanned hides a i 
les and skins t 
gether expanded by 4,398 tons in quantity 


however, has = 
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6. | recently ‘Textile Expert to the Government of in Hyderabad as Assistant Director of Indus- ‘ 
s, M Bihar and Orissa. Born in Kundapur on the tries will be watched keenly by all his well- 
icc West Coast and educated in the local school, ^ wishers in the country. : 
ve Mr. Rao was early sent by his father, who ° " E E Amie 
as Wished him to take up an industrial line i — , Trape DELEGATION a AUSTRALIA. 
im o preference to Arts, to Bangalore as an ap- The first annual dinner of the Indian Cham- DE 
m prentice in mechanical engineering in the ber of Commerce, established in London last Rue ete” 
n: Mysore Mills under the management of his year, was held there very recently when dis- 2 t 
ae cousin, Mr. N. S. Sirur. After three years of tinguished guests including the Dominion High E 
an strenuous work, Mr. Rao proceeded, in 1908, — Commissioners, representatives of the Depart- ` 
n- on a scholarship from the Mysore Government, ment of Overseas Trade and also of Germany, DU ATA 
ses to the Victoria Jubilee Technica! Institute at Holland, Belgium and Japan attended. The © 
as Bombay to study textile manufacture. Atthe most gratifying feature of the occasion was i 
pt same time he passed the examination under the that the Australian High Commissioner invited ; 
ut Bombay Boilers Aet and obtained a second India to send a delegation to Australia with & 
ia, class mechanical engineers certificate. He view to investigate the possibilities of increas- 
tal secured a large number of prizes and scholar- ing Indian trade. Tt was in the fitness of things : 
ine ships and thé Lord Reay Gold Medal for having that as a response to this liberal invitation Sir E 
ed scored the highest number of marks in the A. Chatterjee, High Commissioner for, India. M 
an whole Institute at the final examination, With should have suggested to the Australian High R 
ip- special training from his professor, Mr. W. T. Commissioner that there was a large market ERU 
nt- Pomfret of Blackburn, he appeared for the in India for Australian fruit, We have every 
ith honours grade examination in spinuing and hope that the various Chambers of Commerce 
300 3 weaving held in Bombay by the City and Guilds and Trade in India will catch the idea and be E 
of London Institute and qualified himself for prompt in receiving the hand of fellowship ex- PE 
their full technological certificate. He was tended by Australia. ; 
then, it is remarkable. the only Indian to hold TE pee E M CR 
such a distinction and had to submit orginal Duy Cuir Tan EANGET 
designs for textile designing. The efforts of the Cotton Yarn Association 
Scarcely had he completed his studies when to improve the condition of the American sec- ~~ 
' he was called upon to erect a small weaving tion of the cotton-spinning trade of Lancashire 
ent q^ mil at Shikarpur, Sindh. He was then ap- by the provision of statistics, the regulation of 
ane pointed Textile Assistant to the Mysore Gov- prices and production, and the formation of à 
m ernment and served under Sir Alfred Chatter- combine were outlined in considerable detail 
faite ton. During the nine years he was in the ser- at the first annual meeting of the Association _ 
ned vice of the Mysore State he was responsible for held at Manchester on June 12. Mr. J. dks 
dona considerable developments in the industry and Tattersall, the president, occupied the chai i 
khs | fer the designing and invention of a large While referring to the necessity of forming a 
The - number of labour-saving appliances for cotton ~ big combine of Lancashire mills fo meet foreign 
haus and silk weaving. One of these is the hand- competition, Mr. Tattersall said: In a few 
UD gd SURE : machine exhibited | by the days a report was to be issued. "showing 
"Nu UNE tate at the All-India Hand Weaving details. of costs of production in Indi 
ictal xhibition held at Pa Not satisfied with their home trad 
the 
ugh 
j to- 
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Last year the exports of yarn from Bombay 
were 28,000,050 lbs. and of cloth 187,000,000 
vards. -Ol that yarn 6,000,000 Ibs. went to 
Egypt, 3,009,000 to China and Siam,. and 


' 350,000 to England, and of the cloth 40,000,000 


vards went to East Africa, 23.000,000 yards 
to the traits, and 1:000,000 tor Egypt. 
finally, in an appeal to merchauts to emulate 
Japanese, Indians and Americans in the search 
for markets, Mr. Tattersall said they wanted 
merchants to see that the cotton grown in 
India and East Africa came to this country, 
If thev: would not bring it the spinners them- 
selves must form some organization to bring 
it here, says the Manchester Guardian, 


Moneraky OUTLOOK ror 1923. 


The City Editor writes in the Manchester 
Guardian Cominercial :— The. new year finds 
‘the London money market busy speculating 
upon the course of yates in the next few months, 
and in particular upon the chance of a 4 per 
cent Bank rate within that period. At the 
moment the feeling is vaguely optimistic, but 
optimism at this time of the year when short- 
term money is temporarily glutting the market 
and when a Government conversion scheme is 
in process, is rather to be distrusted, and it is 
to be doubted whether there is any real ex pec- 

tation of any alteration of the Bank rate for 
at Jeast some weeks to come. The fact of the 


matter is that our monetary situation, though ` 


apparently more favourable than at any time 
“since the return to the gold standard, with the 
- American exchange at over 4.88 and with gold 
flowing in from the United States and Canada, 
is in its international aspect more than usually 
obscure. ‘Che principal uncertainty is still, as it 


X has been for nionths past. the attitude of the 
pa Bank of France. Would a 4 per cent fall in our 


j Bank rate induce the Bank of France to convert 
its sterling wholesale into dollars? It is not 
at all easy to answer this question even on 


difficult to choose the comparable London and* 
New York rates, Thus the New York discount 
rate for bank acceptances is now about 33, or 
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with the exchange in favour of London, be 
profitable to transfer money from London to 
New York, because some time or other when 


the dollar appreciated to parity or higher there: -— | 


would be an exchange profit to be netted ; in 
fact; such a profit could be secured at once by 
selling’ dollars forward. This inducement to 
the Bank of France and: other holders of ster- 


ling to convert into dollars would, however, * 


quickly disappear since the exchange would fall 
and.the premium on forward. dollars. vanish, 
and it seems probable then that something like 


equilibrium of attraction between the two cen- E 
then, that 


ires would be established. Provided, 
the Federal Reserve rates remain at 
cent it does not seem likely that we should run 
any great risk by reducing the Bank rate to 
4 per cent, Some temporary sterling balances, 
would be withdrawn, and the London-New 
York exchange would quickly drop back to 
parity but-there would be no reason to look for 
“any dangerous pressure on the exchanges. 


>} 


Apex BANK or Mysore. 


The Mysore Provincial Co-operative Apex 
Bank has made considerable progress during 
the last few years. It commands a member- 


members. Its total working capital is 15} 
lakhs of rupees. The progress, so-far made, 


is claimed to compare favourably with other } 


‘institutions of this type in some parts of Bri- 
tish India and the Indian States. The growth 
of public confidence in the bank is evident from 
the fact that the deposits held have increased 
by nearly GO per cent during the last official 
year. „This steady growth of public confidence 
is one of the happiest auguries for the future 


"progress of the bank and of the. movement as a 
whole. 


lakhs. One of the first objects of the bank is 


‘to finance rural co-operative societies at cheap | 
tates of interest at the right time to enable 
their members to make agriculture a more 


remunerative industry than it is at present. ^ 
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of which two-thirds are society | | 


whole. The bank has so far financed 204 a 
societies in the State to the extent of nearly 19 1 
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Tn a well-written article (in the March Rural 
India) on the problem of Agricultural Labour 
Rao Bahadur A. Vedachala Iyer makes some 
suggestions that deserve more than a passing 
notice. He points out :— 

What is wanted is regular organizations in villages 
to regulate labour by bringing into them all the pro- 
ducers together and arranging for equitable distribu= 
tion of profits among the component parts, We have 
also to secure insurance against sickness. old age, ete., 
of labourers and provide against accidents due to 
causes beyond one’s control such as cattle epidemics, 
famine, flood damages, Real insurance con- 
sists in the creation of adequate staying power and 
also of labour facilities during times of-dist The 
ereation of a famine insurance fund by Government 
out of which it doles out charity to sufferers is not a 
satisfactory arrangement as the distribution of such 
doles is often- belated and entrusted to unsympathetic 
and sometimes dishonest subordinates. The village 
organizations should evolve schemes ta arrange for 
labour’s sustaining power by conserving the income on 
safe and business lines and distribute such facilities in 
an equitable way under its control. Such organ 
tions should be bankers for accumulating the savings 
of labour in prosperous times and for making them 
available in times of need. The village organizations 
should also serve as a Jabour bureau and arrange for 
utilization of labour when facilities are not available 
for such labour in the agricultural industry. Hence 
village organizations should arrange for close study of 
labour problems connected with the village and evolve 
suitable schemes for utilization of such labour power 
advantageous alike to labour as well as to the com- 
munity. 


pests, ete. 


Universities and Politics. 

The Young Men of India publishes the fol- 
lowing address delivered at the Eighth Annual 
. Meeting of the Indian Students’ Union and 
Hostel, 112, Gower Street, London. by Sir 
Michael Sadler, Master of University College, 
Oxford :— : 

The subject which you have allowed me to take for 


this address is difficult—difficult and many-sided. . 


While preparing what I am about to say for your con- 
sideration, I.tried to keep in mind the different cir- 
cumstances of Universities im various countries, both 
at the present time and in past times. The connection 
between Universities and political ideas or controver- 
sies is at this moment by no means alike all over-the 
World; nor has it been the same in the case of the 
n ancient Universities, at all periods of their his- 
whi 
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Topics in the Journals. 
Agricultural Labour. 


possess of the political atmosphere of the European 
Universities during the earlier and during the closing 
parts of the Middle Ages. — - : A 


The attitude of Universities towards politics is x 
necessarily affected by their administrative relation to 
Government, Some Universities, like those of Ttaly, 

France and Russia, are intimately dependent on the c 
central administration of the State: Others are de- ‘a 
pendent on a State Government like those of the uni- i 
fied German Republic since the war or like the State 
Universities in the Federal Republic of the United 
States. All of these are, by the nature of their being 
and their financial dependence, necess&tily sensitive to 
the tone of political feeling dominant in the State: 
authority from, which they draw an indispensable - 
part of their support. At the other end of the scale 
are Universities which derive no part of their revenue 
from State subsidy and are wholly frée from State in- 
fluence in the planning oftheir courses of study and in 
the choice of their teachers. Such are Harvard and 
Yale, Princeton and, Columbia in the United States, 
such was the Free University of Brussels in which the 
great geographer, Elisee. Reclus, took a leading part 
and (if we accord to it the status of a University) such 
‘is the Shantiniketan founded hy Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore at Bolpur, in Bengal. Intermediate: between 
these two opposite types are two others, both British : 
one of these intermediate categories is represented by 
Oxford and Cambridge, each mainly supported by 
endowments supplemented by fees, but now also sub- 
sidized by the Central Government and each subjected — 
-at intervals to investigation-and remodelling by Com- — 
missions which Parliament appoints and clothes with 
statutory powers. ‘The second intermediate type is 
represented by the modern English Universities which, 
though deriving about one-third of their income and 
most of their buildings from gifts, fees and endow- 
ments, are dependent for the remaining two-thirds of 
their income on grants from local authorities Within 
their aren and: from subsidies voted by Parliament - 
and assigned by a Committee appointed by the Chan: | 
cellor of the -Exchequer. S. t 


The more remote a University from control by the ^ 
State, the less likely are its members to be restricted 
in the expression of their political views. But itis by 
no means the case that the State always encourages, 
still less is it true that i$ always requires,a Uniyersii 
maintained by public money: to give ‘active support 
to the policy of the Government by voice or pen 
Government may bear the cost of maintaining 
University, not ih order to get a political advocate | 
because it regards learning and higher education. 

‘indispensable to national welfare and because nati 
conditions in that particular ca: lake it (or a 
‘patlier time have mado it) convenient or necessary 
maintain the University directly from. ate 
“But no Government would: t ki 
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the thirty years before the War, "The Prussian Gov- 


ernment was justly proud of the scientific eminence of 
the Universities which it maintained. In those parts 
of the field of learning and investigation which had no 
direct bearing on the political aims of ‘the State, the 
Government gave (and felt great satisfaction in giv- 
ing) complete intellectual freedom (o the professors 
whom it had appointed. But on matters of moment 
in political science it welcomed professorial support ; 
it looked coldly on professors whose political opinions 
it distrusted ; and it took steps through’ the Depart- 
ment of Higher Education to prevent the appointment 
of candidates who were thought likely to be critics ov 
opponents of its policy. — : 
Universities which receive no money from Govern- 
ment and are free from Government control have in 
theory the greatest liberty of expression on political 
questions. But it does not follow that they make use 
of that liberty or that they have any wish to use it 
in opposing the Government. Harvard and Yale, 


terference. 
ment by the law of its being is bound to defend itself 
against any enemies, intellectual enemies included, 
who challenge seriously its right to govern. But it 
has been found by experience, especially in France. 
that fussy interference with University teaching is not 
an effective weapon in the armoury of government. 
Governments in these days rarely take a University 
professor by the throat and say " pay me what thou 
owest”, Forbearance has been found the best form 
of conduct, And this is to our general comfort and, 
on tlie whole, to the publie good. 

The present case of the Universities of the inter- 
mediate type in regard to controversial politics is es- 
pecially interesting, The modern English Universi- 
ties have risen swiftly to a position of intellectual in- 
fluence. It is true that University College, London, 
King's College, London, and Owens’ College, Manches- 
ter, have for more than three-quarters of a century 
been eminent in things of the mind. 
member when it seemed a profanation to think of a 
University at Birmingham. Mr, Chamberlain’s cour- 
ago showed itself in his determination to make his 
beloved city the seat of a modern University. When 
it was proposed that the Yorkshire College should ap- 

ply to the Victoria University, a federal institution of 
which the earlier members were Owens’ College, Man- 
chester, and University College, Liverpool, there were 
many people in Leeds who thought that it would be 
insutierably. presumptuous on their part to ask that 

' august word “University”? should be attached to 

theirtown. But I find that in Oxford to-day the great 


modern Universities are profoundly respected and that | 


all trates of their being treated like parvenus have 
been obliterated by the tinger of time. Nevertheless, 
young. There. are people still living 
Manehester before Owens’ College was 


iverpool was still nota University 
Seles born, Without be 


But I can re-- 
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public servant wrote angrily to us the other day be. 

cause the committee of the Oxford Luncheon Club, 
a representative but not a Political Society, had in- 
vited Mr. Pethick-Lawrence to tell it the hard and 
bitter truth about the Surtax. If, in a narrowly 
contested Parliamentary election in a local con 
iuency some of the professors of a modern Universi 
developed striking powers of propaganda, a good many 
rate-payers would say that they weren't going to be 
taxed for that kind of thing. I can remember a saga- 
cious Yorkshireman saying that nobody could prevent 
a member of the University staff from writing to the 
newspapers about anything he liked, but that if he 
wrote about controversial questions in politics or reli- 
gion he ought to date his letters from his private house 
and not from the University. , But I have said enough 
to show that there are reasons for cireumspection on 
the part of those whose work lies in the modern Eng- 
lish Universities. 

With the two ancient English Universities which 
form the other group in the intermediate type, the cas 
is different. No one suspects Cambridge of being una- 
nimously Liberal, because Mr. J. M. Keynes is Chair- 
man of the directors of The Nation. No one imagines 
that Oxford would poll a unanimous vote in support 
of the Conservative Government, because its two re- 
presentatives in Parliament are Lord Hugh Cecil and ` 
Sir Charles Oman. Itis not only that the two ancient 
Universities are big and therefore, being broad-bot- 
tomed, can carry a mixed crew, but that a truce of 
God has been called in the political conflict which used 
to rage in both of them. Oxford and Cambridge in 
their present form and temper are the outcome of the’ 
liberal movement of the last century. (1 use the word 
“liberal movement" in its Continental and not in 
its narrower English party sense.) Stamped upon 
them is the impress of John Stuart Mill’s belief in the 
value of discussion and of progress through the candid 
utterance of varied opinion. For this reason the an- 
cient Universities are, at.the present time, the! protec- 
tors of professorial liberty in all English Universities 
in regard to controversial matters of politics. | 

If, therefore, any person were to say that all Univer- 
sities should keep clear of polities, I would ask them 
whether they do not think that Oxford is strengthened 
by the presence of Professor Gilbert Murray, of the 
Master of Balliol, and of Mr. G. D. H. Cole. And 
whether in an earlier generation it was not good for 
Oxford, to be the scene of the varied political activi- 
ties of Professor A. V. Dicey, Arnold Toynbee and 
Henry Scott ‘Holland. Whether it is not good for 
Columbia University to have sucli varied spokesmen 
on publie affairs as Professor John Dewey and Presi- i 
dent Nicholas Murray Butler. Whether, finally, the 
brave voice and unfaltering courage of Sir Asutosh 
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that even in great emergencies when strong convic- 
tion feels that mee would be ‘cowardly, activity in 
yolitical affairs should be kept strictly subordinate to 
the full discharge of the other duties which in a learn- 
ed society; devolve both upon the old and the young. 

Upon the old and the young, These words remind 
us that every University consists of two parts—-the 
senior and the younger generation, 

Having spent the most part of a long life in three 
Universities, T am drawn by experience to say that in 
the academic world some of us who are old are apt to 
forget how old we are, and that some of those who are’ 
young do not always realize how young. Nearly fifty 
' i head of the School House at 
y, I felt the weight of my responsibility as seri- 
ously as if T were Viceroy of India; when I pored over 
Mr. Gladstone’s Midlothian speeches, spread out on 
one of the old brown oak tables in the School House 
Hall, T had less misgiving about right and wrong in 
British Foreign Policy than I have since been troubled 
with. Once when I was an undergraduate at Trinity, 
Professor Robinson Ellis, a Latin scholar whose fame 
stood high in every University of the world, t ok me 
for a walk round the University Parks. Naively, but 
with conviction, I told him that those of us who went 
to the Union thought that Curzon, would-some day be 
Foreign Secretary and that E. T. Cook knew more 
about the tangle of English Local Government than 
any man except Goschen himself. Robinson Ellis 
sighed, and said “Sadler, I take little account of 
under-craduate reputations.” 

In words not devoid of irony, John Henry Newman 
said that * A University is a place to fit men of the 
world for the world." But he was not ironical when 
he wrote that ^" The practical end of a University 
course is training good members for society." >` Many 
a young man has tried his wings in politics during his 
undergraduate days : a few while still at College have 
impressed experienced statesmen by their promise 
as Parlitmentary or platform speakers and by their 
good judgment in dealing with political topies: far 
more, through political discussions at the University, 
have first come to close grips with the reality of public 
affairs. “Man,” says Aristotle, in à famous passage 
in the first book of the Politics, “is by nature a politi- 
cal animal," No University is vigorous unless the 
active minds of its young and older members are 
thinking about fundamental things—God, Freedom, 
and Duty to one's neighbour. To muffle conviction 
about these things stunts the mind. One's courage 
shrinks if one shirks fundamental issues, i 

I haye quoted Aristotlo in support of my argument 
but some of my hearers may feel that 1 have no right 
to call in aid the words of one who, if I understand 
him aright, was'a,thorough-going advocate of putting 
all education, including what we now gall University 
education, under State control. 

But you will remember that, Hellas intellectually 


Was a congeries of relatively small States and that 
Aristotle hadin. view the circumstances of a city state. 


e is careful to point out how different in ‘scope, 


. method and tendency were the educational systems of 


the constituent state-members of the mental and, one 


might almost say, í r thi s 
speaking SEDE cultural confederacy of the Greek. 
fore, we t 
moderns hg 


world. Viewing Hellas as a whole, there- 
lay justly say that in effect it-had (as we 
A | 


\ 


all are organs of English higher education. What 
Aristotle would recommend is that each University 
should have a specific tone and a thought-out purpose, : 
governing not only its courses of study but the pre- . 
suppositions of its educational life. Yet he takes it 
for granted that, in its institutions for the training of 
the young, Hellas as a whole will have diversity of 
type, and that each great unit in the consortium will, 
as in the modern world, be adjusted to the needs of 
the community which it was designed to serve. » 
Maladjustment to the needs of their time and coun- 
try is hurtful to the well-being of Universities and, in 
some cases, has been the cause of fatal decline, One 
is apt to think of Universities as immune from death, 
But history shows that rate of mortality is rather 
high. Of the Universities founded in Europe during 
the last eight centuries, nearly one-third, T think, have 
perished. “xcept in periods of unusual quietude or in 
the torpor of decay Universities are not, as we some- 
times think them to be, haunts of ancient peace. If _ oS 
we look back upon their history we see them tossed at 
their moorings by great waves of controversy in reli- 
gion or in polities. and the storms have been worst 
when religion and polities have been in explosive com- ^ 
bination. In our time indeed, most Universities are — yl 
remote from political or religious controversy, Their 
chief intellectual activity now liesin the domains of the x 
comparative investigation of custom and belief, and 
in the physical and biological sciences. But what 
lies ahead? Before our eyes, applied science is caus- 
ing economie change. Economic problems loom s 
larger in polities. .But they touch at many sensitive ; 
points in the lives of men. They involve ethical gues- 
tions, questions of responsibility in employment, new i 
contacts between races, our assessment of the value of ^^ 
what we may enjoy in life. There are signs that 
these questions may touch the quiet of Universities. 
By the law of their being, Universities have one foot 
in the past and one foot in the future. Within their 
walls meet minds which are mature and minds which 
are promising and: cager but still immature. To 
blend these two is to help in stabilizing society, But 
at times of rapid change in social or intellectual out- — 
look, courses of academic training are in danger Of 
getting out of date. Old ways of thought may be- 
come obsolete, not by reason of inherent defects but ^ 
through subtle changes in the mental appetite of the 
‘young. At these times, conservatism which is rightly 
cautious may be over-tenacions of tradition. Into 
this mistake fell the English Universities at the Re- n 


during undergraduate days has, for 
of the training of those destined 
country. 


talk about politics 
centuries, been part 
to lead in the publie affaire of the ; 

But the first duty of a University and of all those 
who work in it is io get at the’ truth. To hear both 
sides, to be candid and fairminded, to shun (except 
in debate) the spirit of party, are primary obligations 
on those who teach and learn it. But if the- condi- 


ty 


Standard of Living of the Working Classes 
/ jn Ahmedabad. 


The Labour Office, Bombay, conducted an enquiry 
into family budgets of the working classes in Ahmeda- 
SEO feat bad in 1926, A report* based on the results of the 
enquiry has now been published together with photo- 

graphs, charts and statistical tables. 


wat The enquiry was conducted through the Lady 
s Investigators of the Labour Office who filled in the 


schedule specially drawh up for the purpose. Three 

inrovery huridred families in Ahmedabad. were visited. 

and in all 985 family budgets. were collected out of 
* which 872 were accepted for fina] tabulation, 

4 An analysis of the families according to income 
classes shows that the majority of them or 80.85 per 
cent of the total have an income of between Rs. 20 
and Rs. 60 per month, The income class in which the 
largest number of families is to be found is Rs, 40 and 

$ below Rs. 50. y ' 

Of the famiies considered, 78.67 per cent were 

Hindu, 20.18 per cent Muhammadan and 1.15 per 

" cent Christian. Nearly 80 per cent of the families 
come from the city itself or the surrounding districts 

of Gujerat, while nearly 11 per cent come from Raj- 

< putana and only +) per cent from the Decean and 

- Konkan. 


: Tne FAMiLY. 

The average number of persons per family in Ahme- 
dabad is 4.00, 3.87 of whom live in the family and 0.13 
.- away from the family. Of the 3.87 persons living in 
— the family 1.36 are adult males, 1.21 adult females 
‘and 1.30 children under 14 years of age. Itis notice- 
able that the average number of persons living in the 
Ahmedabad family is appreciably lower than at Shola- 
pur and Bombay where itis 4.57 and 4.2 respectively. 
Workers AND DkPENDaANTS In THE FAMILY. 
Of the 3.87 persons in the family 1.66 are carners 
and 2.21 dependants. Of the carners 1.25 are men, 
0.397 women and 0.04 children. Comparing the 
“number of earners and dependants per 100 working 

class families in Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur, 
the figures for eurners are, for Bombay City 154, 
nedabad 166 and Sholapur 196. As regards the 

or of wage-carners in families, it is seen that in 

the number of there was only one. 
tly 40 per cent of the families 
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tions of life in a country are unhealthy, political talk | 
may become fever h and unbalanced. In such cir- 1 
cumstances, University teachers and students, are t 
under especial obligation to sct an example of steadi- 

in judgment and, if after patient thought con- 

„nce constrains them, of courage mM standing up for 

be the uñpopuldr side. 


ne 
sc 
what at the moment may 
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there were two. The highest number of earners ro- i} 
corded in one family was 5. 1 
CONSTITUTION or THE FAMILY. 

As in the case of the Sholapur enquiry information 
was collected regarding relationship of the various | 
members of the family to its head with a view to 
ascertaining the prevailing type of the family and. to 
determine, if possible, the relation between income and — 
the type of the family. As, however, all the budgets | 
collected did not furnish the necessary data, only 812 í 
could be utilized for the purpose of this anal It. 


S 
is seen from the tabulation of these budgets that 64 
per cent of the families were natural and 36 per cent 


were joint. In the case, of the Sholapur cotton mill 
workers the corresponding percentages were 44 and é f 
56 respectively. 
COMPOSITION OF FAMILIES, f 
The data collected in the course of the enquiry | 
regarding the com position of families show that among 
natural families 35 per cent contain only the husband 
and the wife, 21 per cent contain a child under 14 in 
addition and 15 per cent contain two children under 
Lt years of age. A comparison with the Sholapur 
family budget investigation shows that there only 24 
per cent of the natural families contain husband and 
wife only. As regards joint households, the composi- f 
tion differs greatly and it is difficult to singlé out any 
prevailing type of composition. 3 
Vel, AGE DISTRIBUTION, n 
An attempt was made during the course of the 
enquiry to ascertain the ages of the earners in families. 
Of the 1,394 wage-earners, for whom datu. could- be 
collected, 1,108 were males and 286 females. It is seen © 
that the bulk or 85 per cent of the males are above 
15 and below 45, while the bulk or 86 per cent’ of the 
women workers are above 15 and below 40, 
WonkEfs AND Turm MONTHLY EARNINGS. | 
In the;872 families considered there were 1,449 
worker, 1,090 of whom were meu, 320 women end 33 
children. Tt is seen that though in many cages the | 
monthly earnings of individual workers are as low as 
less than Rs. 6, in the majority or 61 per cent-of thi 
“cases the earnings vary from Rs. 15 to Rs. 33 p 
month. No woman wage-eatner gets moro than Rs 
AN y g 
per month, and no child worker gets Rs. 15 per mon 
; ‘The monthly earnings of cotton mill workers were 
separately tabulated.” Out of the total of 1,443 wa 


ke appear to be higher than of other workers in Ahmeda- 
A | d They are also higher than those of the Sholapur 
8 cotton mill workers. 

i- INcoME OF THE FAMILY. 

i The income of the family is made up not only of the 
or | regular monthly earnings of the workers in the family 


income from certain supplementary 
speaking, the Ahmedabad working 
class family | monthly income of about Rs, 44-8-0. 
EXPENDITURE OF THE FAMILY. 
The following table shows the percentage distribu- 
iion of expenditure on the various groups of articles 
included in the family budget :— 


but it also includ 
sources. Rough 


Food ot 3 AC 51.90 

Fuel and lighting .. . 7.04 

m Clothing+». . AG Ar 9.45 
Bedding ane household neces- 

saries .. ate aa 1.16 

House -rent Bn am 11.74 

Miscellaneous iS t 12.71 


ES Jt is of interest to compare the percentage distribu- 


iion of the expenditure of the working class in 
Ahmedabad with a similar elass of persons in Bombay 


and Sholapur. The following table gives the com- 
parison :;— ` 
Ahmeda- 
Bombay Sholapur bad 
working cotton mill working 
] class workers’ class 
budgets budgets budgets 
| (1921-22) (1925) (1926) 
Food po 52 57.90 
Fuel and lighting .. 10.28 T.04 
' "Clothing .. us 12.70 9.45 
Bedding and. house- 
~ — hold *necessaries . . 1.08 1.16 
House-rent 6.72 11.74 
Miscellaneous 16.46 12-71 
Toran  .. 100.00 100.00 100.00 
pur M an half the expenditure of the family i 
^94 More than hal the expenditure of the family is on 
di food. It is difficult to-say what is the staple food of 
and working class families in Ahmedabad, becauseit ap- 
we pears that there both wheat and rice have equa] im- 
any portance from the point of view of the consumption of 
the family. tis of interest to observe here that the 
` Labour Office is informed that the Hindu working 
the class families in Ahmedabad change their staple ac- 
lies. cording to the seasons. Bajri is generally used during 
| be the monsoon and wheat during summer, i 
non -. HOUSING. 
YS As in Bombay City so also in Ahmedabad, the bulk 
the (97 per cent in the case of Bombay and 73 per cent 
in the case of Ahmedabad) of the working class fami- 
"ug lies live in one-room tenements. In thé majority of 
Ht 33 : cases the number of occupants per tenement is 2, 3 or 


“The monthly rent paid by the majority of the families 


Varies from Rs. 3 to Rs. 6. ‘The average rent paid by 
=a family comes to Rs. 4-9-11. The average floor space 
4 POG for each person in the family is 47.36 square 

cet. e 2 


V, 


i 4 GENERAL OBSERVATIONS, i 

The Ahmedabad worker is heavily indebted. The 
amount of debt varies from a few rupees to many 
_times the monthly income. 
at heavy rates of interest. wi 
cares vary fro ; 
of interest are 
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1, Cases of overcrowding are, however, not rare.- 


‘Ts 


Conditions of Work and Life of Journalists. - 


This Report which has just been published is the 
result of a request to the International Labour Office 
by the International Association of Journalists ac- 
credited to the League of Nations. Information is 
included from organizations of journalists in thirty- 
three countries, (Geneva, 1928, 8vo. 220 pages. 
Price 4s., or $1.00. Post free.) UR AR A 

The Report draws attention to the need of such a X 2 
study of the conditions of journalists in view of the. ‘te 
fact that this profession has found itself face to face 
with two urgent difficulties, the first arising from the 
increase in the amalgamation of proprietorship of 
newspapers, the second from the economic upheaval of 
the post-war period. ' 

The Report successively passes in review the gencral 
aspect of, the profession, its competition, its organiza- 
tion, the status proper of the journalist and his condi- : 
tions of work, the state of the labour-market, and the z 
insurance institutions established for journalists, All : 
available details on these questions are given for each 
country. i 


International Year-Book of Agricultural 
Statistics, 1927-28. 


The International Institute of Agriculture at Rome 
has recently published its International Year-Book of 
Agricultural Statistics, 1927-28. This Statistical Year- = - 
book has from the first been a special feature among ; 
the püblications of the Institute, the first volume being 
issued in 1910 and others following in regular succes- 
sion despite the specia] difficulties of the war periods. 
The present Year-Book is actually the seventeenth of 
the series and as usual it contains a mass of agricultural 
data and material such as by the nature of the cage 
are not to be found in any other publication of similar 
character. — N ; Nun 

An idea of its comprehensive nature may be gained : 
by a glance at the subjects of the nine chapters into * 
which this stout volume of nearly 600 pages is divided. 

These are as follows : (a) Territorial area and popu- — 
lation as in 1913 and in 1927 for 220 countries; (5). 
Apportionment of areas, agricultural production and 
numbers of live-stock in, 1926 and 1927 for 47 countries; 
(c) Area, production and yield per hectare for 35 agri- — - 
cultura] products for all countries (averages for 1909- 
1913 and 1924-1927 respectively); (d) Numbers of the 
nine principal species of live-stock for various coun- 
tries ; (c) Data of imports and exports relating to 40 
vegetable and 5 animal products for various coun 
tries ; (f) Prices for all the chief agricultural products ;_ 
(g) Ocean freight rates for cereals and cotton ; (4) Pro- 
duction, trade and consumption of chemical fertilizers 
(2) Rates of exchange. $ WEE As AUNA 

The statistical tables are elucidated and explainea 
in an introductory chapter and the work as a whole wil 
be found to be not only of great practical interest 
persons directly occupied in agriculture, trade and 
finance, but also of very real assistance to all stud 
of world économie problems as they presen t themse 
CUNG ANT C ur 
Breakdown of Social 
By Arthur Shadwell, B.A., M.D, 
Benn, Ltd E Fleet "Street, - 
10s. Gd, 8°X6", 3 


have been made’, That is how he pictures the European 


Socialism of to-day. The author is clearly of opinion 
that socialism as obtaining in Europe has definitely 
failed. He predicts that further progress would be 
stultified unless radical alterations and adjustments 
are made in the socialistic body politic. Illustrative 
of these conclusions arrived at. he has recorded down 
what he has observed by his personal study tour 

; made through Russia, Germany, Austria. Sweden, 
ete, This book by the learned author is bound to 
remain a guide to students, exponents and opponents 
of socialism as the views of a detached writer who has 
imposed impartiality on himself in ihe interests. of a 
proper study of nascent socialism of to-day. We re- 
commend a study of this book for a proper grasp of 
socialism that is practised, which is essential to all 
people who like to be known as wel! informed. 


The New Civilization. 

By Dr. Amic Besant, Theosophical Publishing 
House, Madras. 
Dr, Besant is ever a perennial spring of lofty 
i thoughts. Her four Queen's Hall lectures delivered a 
year and a half ago, now available in book form, are 
P some of the latest manifestations of her boundless 
t energy. In these lectures she discusses the waning 
d of the present-day civilization and its contributory 
causes. Religion, education and economies of a new 
* — civilization that is to come or desired as idealistie, form. 
the basis of her lectures that must ‘set many people to 
think. These lectures must re-echo in such places 
where they may be intelligently understood. The 
printing and get-up are às usual up to the traditions 

of the Theosophical Publishing House. y 


The Sweden Year-Book, 1928. ^ 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Stockholm, pp. 283 

The above Year-Book issued by the Swedish Gov" 
ernment is replete with plenty of general information 
^. * abont the upper half of the Scandinavian Peninsula. 
We have roliable.facts pertaining to Governance, Con- 
atitution, Education, Industries, The Nobel Founda- 
tion, Co-opetation, etc. The photographs of Swedish 
‘Royalty, illustrations, maps and charts enhance 
greatly the generat character of the publication as a 
trustworthy guide for those who w ish to know a little 
of real Sweden of to-day, For quick reference, there is 
quite a reliable index, The printing is exceptionally 

- good and the book is got up in lovely Íashion. : 


|. 7. Problems of Indian States. ; 
By G. R. Abhyankar, B.A., LL.B., Professor, Law 


College, Poona. Aryabhushan Press. Poona. pp. 497. 
‘Price Ra. 5. 1928. 


at various times on the subject of Indian States 

form the abov d book under review. It in- 

eludes many progressivi clearly written discus- 

na on the Princes" Act, The Question of 

ts, Montford - Indian States, 

j ns with the Government 

the appointment’ of the 
roblem. 
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- priced booklet that has been is 


"prof. Abhyankar’s ablé articles contributed to the, 


, Cotton. By V. Ramanatha lyer, L.ag. As. 7, 


a satisfactory, constitution 


difficulty of arriving at í HD 
The newspaper articles « f 


acceptable to the majority. 
thatform the basis of this book are certainly not of any 
ephemeral interest. Those who have in mind a 
serious desire to study the many problems connected 
with Indian States may, with profit, invest a few 
rupees on t copy of this book. 


Prophet Muhammad. 

By Yakub Hassan and Ahmad Shafi. Messrs. C 
c Madras, Price As, 12.. Pp. 133. 

ven to-day many have found it difficult to md a 
concise sketch of the life of Prophet: Muhammad that 
js both easily accessible ana authoritative. This low 
t sued bv the well-known 
firm of topical publishers, Mes G. A. Natesan & Co,, 
fairly fulfils that want. - It embraces both a r 
life of the great’ Prophet and his teachit 
inclusion of a number of picked sayings of Muhammad 
ion from: the holy Quran help in educating 
ive reader fully about Islam. We applaud 
authors in dedicating this 
maimly 


A 


the ina 
the thoughtfulness of the 
book to the Hindus for whom it 18, we believe, 
intended. ; 


Health Publications. $ 
There are thirteen booklets in the ^ Health Lecture 
Series " published by the Hon, Dr. U. Rama Rao of 
Madras which offer valuable guidanee on health, 
hygiene and nursing, The broad basis of these hook- 
lets is to educate the man in the street on the impor- 
tance of possessing radiant health and the natural way 
of keeping diseases at bay. A repetition of the head- 
ing would convey the matter contained in this series. 
They are: Housés im relation to health : Health and: 
Disease ; Airin relation to health ; Water in relation to 
health ; Food in relation to health ; Home „Nursing ; 
Personal Hygiene ; Alcoholand its dange Milk in 
relation to health ; Diseasescarrying insects ; Provent- 
able Diseases and School Hygiene. The defects of - 
these booklets are, if we may point out, they are iot 
of a handy size and too numerous having in mind ine 
allied nature of their various contents. So we wouid 
suggest their being resolved into a single volume; ; 
These healthy booklets on the subject of health #xns' 
be found in as many homes as possible. ht 
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The Hand-Loom: 


Its Place in the Country’s Industries. 
By B. T. Kale, 


Assistant Director of Industries, Baroda. 


“India isand will always remain a.country of cottage industries, where Lundreds of thousands 
can work in mills and factories, millions and tens of millions uork im their hut: and the idea of 
greatly improving the condition of the labourers in India merely by adding to mills and factories 
may appear possible to those who form thew opinions siz theusqnd miles auay. Any comprehen- — 
sive plan of improving the condition of our industrial classes must seek ta telp the dwellers im .— 
cottages first? —H. H. MAHARAJA SAYAJI RAO GaArkwAD (Industrial Conference, 1907). 


With an overwhelmingly large rural popu- 
lation the main economie problem of the 
Nation is now increasingly felt to centre 
round our villages and their people. Greater 
attention is now, therefore, being,paid to rural 


Royal Commission on Agriculture has un- 
equivocally impressed on the intelligentia 
the need for an economie rural reconstruction 
in the first place. 

** Agriculture gives occupation, directly and 
indirectly, to the vast, majority of the popu- 
lation of India. 

* ak E E * 


1 


The industries of liat are to a very great 


extent, based on its Sen CHIEN which is itself 
the chief.of them. Especially closely related 


+ to agriculture are industries carrying out the 
"primar y processing of: the "agricultural proz 


ducts of the rural districts, or, like sericulture, 
practised in villages by the cultivator and 


t family, or, again, those which form part 
of the day-to-day economy of the village, for - 
example, the work of the’ village artisan, the T 


blacksmith, the carpenter and the potter, a 
nd 564 2n thi 


FEBRUARY 1929 


The pronouncement of the recent: 


‘weaving Ee has ior qa and 


“the Re division of E 


No. 2 


demonstrations, all are trying in their qe- is 
spective spheres to increase the return from 
land on which principally the purchasing power 
of our population depends. A co-ordinated 
effort in stimulating the use of the hand-loom - 
and the spinning wheel as a part-time occupa 
tion is also evident everywhere. All the pro- 
vincial departments of Commerce and Indus 
tries are giving this propaganda ` their bes 
attention. 

Tt would. be interesting and useful, there: s 
fore, to examine the séope the hand- lo 


tion if is receiving. 
“Without entering into ae disci 


4 and acquired aptitude for it have nearly been 
Jost, A slight indication of a contrary ten- 
dency is afforded in the growth and expansion 
of towns and trade centres, It will certainly 
take a comparatively long time for the present 
entire (at least to a very large extent) depen- 

- dence on agriculture to come down to be in 
line with some of the large industrialized 
“countries like the United States of America. 
During this transition period it would be 
prejudicial to national interests to follow the 
laissez-faire policy about the economic con- 
ditions of the rural population. Tt is a patent 
fact that: the conditions essential, for the 
successful organization of agriculture as an 


i industry are conspicuously wanting in the 
case of a large section of that communty. 
The supply of the main factors of production 


is very inadequate. Prof. V. G. Kale observes 
in his Indian Economics (Vol. I, page 208) : 
ʻ Such is its tragedy that instead of being a 
full-timed remunerative occupation, agricul- 
ture has tended to become, to the cultivator 
- a subsidiary. industry. ‘This is a fact which 
f deserves to be carefully noted in view of the 
‘ laudable effort that is being made to help the 
x cultivator to earn a living by combining 
spinning and weaving with his agricultural 

pursuits,” : 

It is popularly believed that the hand-loom 
industry is decaying. lt would be interesting 
in this respect to refer to Dr. H. Sinha’s article 

.in the Capital of the 8th March 1928, Some 
of the figures given below are taken from this 
article. Total consumption of cotton piece- 
goods in 1926-27 amounted to 5086 million 

ri "yards of which 1315 million yards were con- 
tributed by the hand-loom and 2043 inillion 
yards by the Indian mills. In. 1896—97 

_ the earliest year for which statistics are avail- 
able, 781 million yards were supplied by the 

~ hand-loom and only 247 million yards by the 
- Indian mills. The share of the Indian mills 
began to grow larger in volume year after 
“year and it now has surpassed the imports 
- of foreign cloth. It is significant in this 
connection that the increased volume of Indian 
mill cloth has not ousted the hand-loom cloth, 
The Indian mill cloth is substituting the foreign 
“imported cloth which has come down from 
932 million yards in 1896—97 to 1728 million 
yards in 1926—27. With the recent ur- 
anizing tendency cloth consumption has 
sed. It was only 2963 milión yards 
896—97 while it. was 5086 in 1926—27. 

h while noting how this increased 
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.rapidity it exhibited in the beginning. The - 


consumption has increased by 2123 million 
yards this inerease has not been steady. In 
1913—14 the year immediately preceding the 
War, the consumption had reached as high as 
5144 million yards while in 1919—20 the year 
immediately following the cessation of the 
world-war, it had gone down to 2901 million 
yards. This figure is lower than even the 
1896—97 figure. The year 1918—19 was an 
year of comparative scarcity and it is but 
natural that this scarcity should be reflected 
in the consumption of the only luxury avail- 
able to the rhasses of the people. With an 
average annual income varying between Its. 50 
and 60 per head of the population it is no 
wonder that clothings are considered a luxury. 
The income can hardly find the requisite food. 
Another reason for this sharp decline im 
1919—20 may be found in the devitalizing ef- 
fects of the influenza epidemie which ravaged 
the length and breadth of the country in 1918. 
But this sharpness is not so markedly visible 
in the figure of the hand-loom cloth. 1t 
came down to 564 million yards only from 784 
in 1896—97. Excluding the years 1900—OI, 
1918—19, and 1919—20  piece-goods con- “i 
sumption in the country has shown a steady, — 
increase. It can indicate only one thing 
that with normal rainfall and good crops the; 
tendeney set in motion will increase with an 
accelerated speed in this matter of cloth 
consumption. The increase may not respond f 
to an arithmetical percentage. But, for praec .- 
tical purposes .of estimating a probable in- 
crease it would not be incorrect to find a per- 
centage of increase over the 1896—97 figure 
and then to distribute it over the whole period. 3 
This method is rather empirie but it may 
serve to base our rough estimate of the pro- | 
bable demand. The aggregate increase comes: | 
to about Tl per cent and distributing it over’ 
the whole period of the 30 years, it comes to 
about 2.5 per cent per annum. The increase | 
in the hànd-loom contribution calculated in the ` 
same way comés to about 70 per cent for the ' 
whole period.. This percentage proves beyond 
doubt that the hand-loom industry is not los- 
ing ground in the general scramble to capture 
the Indian cloth market. It is true, however, 
that the increase in the Indian mill cloth 
supply is out of all proportion as compared 
a ed figure. It must at the same 
: embered that the expansion of 
the Indian mills is not now showing the same 


S 
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industry. Then the declaration of the world- 
war in 1914 and its continuance for a period 
of over 4 years further accelerated this deve- 
opment. The expansion of the cotton mill 
industry in the country is certainly not keeping 
pace now with the growing demand. ‘Then 
again certain factors limiting its growth 
have already begun to operate. This industry 
does not seem so readily to thrive in new 
localities, it at least clearly exhibits exotic 
tendencies. With the reduced imports of 
foreign cloth during the war, cotton mills were 
started in a number of new localities in several 
parts of the country but very few of them have 
survived the strain of the industrial depression 
—the after-math of the world-war. Immo- 
bility of trained labour has also contributed 
to some extent to this rather unfortunate 
result. The money market also of late years 
does not look propitious for the floatation of 
new enterprises. ‘The official manipulation 
of the exchange rate also adversely afiected 
the mill industry by stimulating imports. 
The most important reason which has already 
begun to be felt is the economie law of dimi- 
nishing, returns. There are indications of 
this, though vague at present, in the annual 
figures of production and general UR 
of some of these mills. (Vide Mr. M. Alte- 
kar's article on ** Indian Cotton Mill ME 

in the Indian Testile Journal for November 
1928.) Those of them that were early in the 
field and utilized the splendid opportunities of 
the Swadeshi movement and the world-war in 
expanding their activities and also consolidat- 
ing their positions did not suffer much but the 
rest were shaken to their foundations in the 
1919 crisis. The following figures given in the 
statistical abstract (1916— 17 to 1925—26), page 


620, lend countenance to the above observa- 
Hons — 


Cloth manufactured in 


Year. cotton mills. 
(060 omitted). 
: Ibs. ; 
1916—17 354,808 ` 
1917—18 359,178 
1918—19 325,786 
1919—20 355,681 
1920—21 339,334 
199129. 814,919 
1922-53 00€ 312,980 
192324 365,008 
1924—25 413, 768 


„1925—26 


r 


year, ùe. nearly equal to the increase in the 


total consumption of cloth in the country. 
Let us compare with this the percentage of 
its expansion during the decade 1896—97 
to 1905—06. ; 

Production of mill - 


Year. goods in million Yu 
1896—97 354 
1897—98 389 
1898—99 436... ^48 
1899—00 419 
1900—01 432 ` 
1901—02 511 
1902—03 | 524 
1903—04 PEBE) 
1904—05 678 
1905—06 700 


Cloth production in Indian mills increaséd 
from 354 in 1896—97 to 700 million yards in 
1905—06. It nearly doubled itself. Distribut- 
ing it over the decade it comes to a ten per 
cent average increase per year while the rate 
of increase during the 1916—17 to 1925—26 
decade is only 2.8 per cent per year. Now let 


us compare with this the corresponding rates 


of increase in hand-loom production. 
Hand-loom production 


Year. in million yards. 
1896—97 784 
1897—98 924 
1598—99 918 - 
1899—00 S84 
1900—01 692. 
1901—02 880 
1902—03 MODEM 
1903—04 2 872 ~ 
1904—05 828 

` 1905—06 1084 : 


This increase works out to about 3896 Tor 
the decade .or 3.8% per annum. 
Now Jet us consider the figures of the 
1917—18 to iss ed decade :— = 
, Production in 


Year. million yards: | 
191718 : ' 812 
1918—19. 1048. - 

1919—20 : ges 
1920-21 Re Oe ae 
1921-292: BESIDE 
pe persone eel go TM 
1923-24 : Ec 
1924—25 


ec 
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In ‘the case of the Indian mill cloth, as we 
d have seen, the percentage of increase for the 


former period is higher than that for the latter 

period; while in the ease of the, hand-loom 

the process of expansion still shows an upward 

movement. Let me repeat what has been 

observed before that in judging of this annual 

increase of production or rather contribution 

to the country’s consumption this expansion 

is actually not so evenly distributed as we 

have arithmetically deduced. There are crests 

and troughs as can be seen from the figures. 

But the figures taken as a whole lead an ob- 

server to this significant fact that the handloom 

industry at least has not reached that stago 

p where the law of diminishing returns would 

f. i operate. The percentages on the contrary prove 
that there is still scope for development. 

The total population of the country accord- 
ing to 1921 census was 31.89 crores as against 
$1.51 crores in I9L1. ‘This represents an 

increase of 1.2 per cent only. The real increase 

during the period from 1872 the year of the 

first census and 1921, excluding the increase due 

| to extension of areas and improved accuracy 
P of enumeration, comes to 20.1 per cent. The 
D influenza of 1918—19 is responsible for the 
10 very low percentage of increase in the 191 1—21 
i period. This epidemic took a toll of as 
many as one and a quarter crore of human 
lives. Birth rates in the various provinces 
vary slightly. But the devitalizing effects 
of the epidemic of 1918—19 are reflected 
even in the birth rate of the 1911—21 decade. 
The average normal birth rate may, however, 
be taken at 39 per 1000 and death rate at 30, 
the rate of increase of population comes to 9 
per 1000. Although it is rather opt of place 
here it may be mentioned that a similar rate 

. of increase is observable in many European 
`, countries. But the point to be remembered 
is that in these European countries the birth 
and death rates are much lower than in this 
country. Physical, economic and social con- 
ditions have all combined to raise these rates 
n this country, while there, better sanitation 

.and public health help to keep it at a lower 
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- cloth consumption for 1916—27 the per capita 


‘rate. “The waste and misery involved in Ha 


yards ie., 8265 million yards. The 'country 8. 


: ; | 
was in a most unhealthy state, the water sup- | i 


ply was poisonous in the extreme, the houses 


] 
were over-crowded and there were frequent ! 
encroachments on the remaining open: spaces, i 
There were also many elements of risk owing to i 


the manner in which houses were built especially 
from the number of wood buildings ; and most 1 
of the proclamations and acts which deal i 
with the subject and limit or regulate the build- a 
ing in London and its suburbs, were concerned E 
with the question in its sanitary aspects.” f 

Dr. Cunningham graphically de- | 
“Similar reasons were 


Further 
^ DET 
seribes the conditions : 


alleged in subsequent proclamations though t 
under James some stress was laid on the 
unsightliness of the noisome pestes of bulkes, ‘ 
stale sheds, cants, jutties wherewith our 
streets are in all places so much cumbered and ee 


amazed that it taketh away the benefit of 4 
air, sweetness and decency of the same,” 
This extract is given here with a view to inspire 
hope in the pessimists amongst us, that if 
London could be converted into one of the 
healthiest cities of the world. taken similar 
stringent measures, the outlook in our country | 
may soon improve, This is however beside 
the point here. f 
The increase in population during the 4 | 
1901—11 decade was 7.L per cent while, as ob- —.— 
served above, the increase in 1911—21 period ~ 
was only 1.2 per cent. This low rate of 
increase we have seen, is due mainly 
to the 1918—19 influenza. The net increase jJ 
during the last 5 census periods (49. years) 
we have seen is 20.1 per cent. The average - 
increase per decade may roughly be taken to f 
be 4 per cent. Striking the average of the f 
lust two decades we get an approximately 4 
similar figure. The population in the country ; 
in 1941 at this rate may be somewhere about ^ 
31.44 crores. According to the figure of. 


consumption comes to about 16 yards. As- 
suming that the rate of increase in cloth con 
sumption stated above remains unchange 
although the tendency as observed is towards 
à progressive increase, the per head cloth 
consumption in 1941 will be about 24 yards. 

Total’ cloth consumption in that year may | 
therefore come to about (34.44 x 24) cror 


? 


P n 1925—26. Again assuming that the present pro- 
P portion of supplies by the three agencies, 0)0., 
nt the Indian Cotton mill, the hand-loom and the 
m foreign imports, remains constant till 19-41, 
io) the hand-looms alone will have to expand so 
ly as to be able to manufacture 2375 million yards. 
st But we have seen that the rate of increase 
al in the hand-loom production has risen to 6.2 
d- in the last decade from 3.8 in the 1896—-97 
ed to 1905—06 decade. ‘This industry will, there- 


n fore, have to expand sufficiently rapidly to 


lo- A. be able to cope with the increasing demand. 
ore Although figures of piece-goods imports during 
gh the 1916—17:to 1925—26 decade show a ‘de- 
he crease, figures of other cotton goods imports 
es, show a very large increase in most cases. 

d COTTON 1916—17 1925—26 
md 1. Piece-goods yards.. 1,939,133,425 1,823,239,950 
of AR SENE of cot- 

ed . ton and artificial 

E silk yards 3,289,341 17,020,392 
pine 3. Rope thread &c. 

; if lb: 5,278,960 3,958,940 
the 4. Handkerchiefs & : 
ilar shawls No. 8,385,687 8,711,667 
y 5. Blankets Ibs. 1,703,621 5,138,786 
try a 1 ines DELI 

ide These figures signify that foreign manu- 

facturers stüdy the changes in our fashions 

thie and at once begin to cater to us for our in- 
alin: creasing wants in new lines. This is very 
iod well borne out by the increase in the value 
o of imports of apparel in 1925—26 over that 
‘ d 916— 

nly in 1916—17. 

se i : 1916—17 1925—26 

irs) Apparel Rs. 15,792 thousand Rs. 16,561 thousand. 
ase This industry, therefore, to be better able to 
D y, H . . 

| to meet the increasing demand, requires to be 


better organized so that the changes in popular 
| tastes and fashions, instead of handicapping 
j the industry, may supply the needed fillip to 
it since we know it for a fact that the designs, 
finish and the durability of the products of 
these hand-looms are admirable. Improve- 
ment as to variety and efficiency of supply, 
however, are beyond the capacity and re. 
sources of the hand-loom proprietor weaver 
as organized at present. Nearly analogous 
conditions prevailed in England before the 
advent: of the steam-engine. “The opening 
of distant markets for English manufactures 
did not always bring about an increased 
production, but it necessarily affected the 
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- Ahmedabad, Gawnpore, 


"the cottage or the home type. The workers ———- E 


character of the industrial system. There . 
Was greater scope for supervision by masters — 
and employment in the textile trades was apt' p 
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searchers and under the system of well-ordered 
trade there had been little room for the per- 
sonal skill and judgment of an employer.. But 
in the eighteenth century there was full scope 
for the exercise of these business qualities 
and industry could not flourish or expand 
unless they were brought into play.” The 
reconstruction of industry in England on 
modern lines took a long time, It was effected 
gradually and quietly. “The change from 
one type of organization to another does not 
necessarily involve any revolution that 1s 
apparent to the eye." For a time the wage- 
earner who is employed by a capitalist may -~ 
pursue, his occupation like the Bombay mill- 
hand who during the monsoon is seen migrating ` 
to his native village to attend to his agriculture. 
“The distinguishing feature of the capitalist ” 
as contrasted with the domestic system lies 
in the fact, that under the former scheme, 
employers or undertakers own the materials 
and pay the wages, whereas in the domestic - 
system the workman is his own master; he 
owns the materials on which he works, and sells 
the product of his labour. But there need 
be no external mark that calls attention to 
an alteration in the economic status of the 
craftsman, indeed the same weaver might. 
work for some weeks for an employer and at 
other times on. his own account, On this 
account it is exceedingly difficult to follow 
out the course of the change. We can occa- 
sionally get definite and precise information 
on the point, but on the whole we are only 
able to infer the progress of capitalism from - 
incidental occurrences. The nature of the 
difficulties ‘and disputes which arise in a trade 
may serve to show whether the. labourers 
were wage-earners or not.” Tt would now be 
interesting to see on what lines industry is 
developing in, this country. Excepting a — 
few ‘cities and towns like Bombay, Caleutta, | 
etc, industry on. 
modern capitalistic lines is not much in evi- 
dence. The forms of organization are either 


mr 


own their implements and their raw materi 
and market their products. In some ca 
like the weavers at Unnjha near Ss 


97^. 1 
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India is no exception to the general rule. 
The ‘Capitalist’ or factory system has not, 
however, entirely superseded the domestic 
/' Qr craft system even in Western countries 
and this phenomenon is more remarkable in 
India than elsewhere, -Here large industries 
and large farming are exceptions and the 
industrial organization of the old type still 
persists despite the encroachments. of modern 
methods of production and transport pro- 
viding employment for the vast bulk of popu- 
lation." Large-scale production has begun 
to find favour for obvious reasons. Reduction 
of costs leading to cheapness of the product 
is the primary aim of modern economio system. 
without which it would be impossible to find 
a customer for the product in our modern 
competitive market. The serious drawbacks 


E of the system are now being increasingly felt 
! asin the West. Labour disputes leading to 


protracted strikes and the consequent pri- 
- vation and misery in a large section of the 
community are the inevitable coils iu this 
system. Insecurity of employment combined 
with the necessity of living in an already 
thickly populated city have led to the sad for- 
- mations of slum areas, where sanitation and 
publie health are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence, And asa repercussion death rate 
increases, and the community is devitalized. 
Far-sighted philosophers like Dr. Tagore and 
A. K. Coomaraswamy exhort us not to have 
East Ends all over the country. In his Indian 
Idealism. A. K. Coomaraswamy warns the 
Nation against this modern tendency. “Do 
not let us compete with Western nations by 
evolving for ourselves a factory system and a 
capitalist ownership of the means of production 
corresponding to theirs. Do not let us toil 
through all the wearisome stages of the in- 
dustrial revolution—destruction of the gilds, 
elimination of small workshops, the factory 
system, laissez-faire, physical degradation, 
.' hideousness, trusts, the unemployed and un- 
- employable and what may be to follow.” We 


~ march forward to the 
-- welfare’ for the community. The old forms 

of mdustrial organization are decaying and 
giving place to new methods of productions. 
‘But these, we are warned, will have in their 


i 
j. 
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‘are thus faced at this juncture with the alle’ 
“important question of how our country should . 


goal of ‘wealth and. to develop ‘cottage industries is about the 


‘yived only throug 


D 
tering into that very wide problem of the a 
future form of industrial organization suited | - 
to the peculiar genius and old traditions of d D 
the: country, let us confine ourselves to the | h; 
inquiry about the method of organization . | " 


which would offer the best possibilities : of 5 
development to the hand-loom industry. We 7 S 
know it for a fact that the weaver is exceed- o 
ingly poor and has to depend upon a middle- f it 
man both for the small capital actually needed o 
in his industry and for the marketing of the h 
products of his labour. They are ignorant | n 
and narrow-minded and are ùnwilling to k 
respond to en juiries about the details of their | a 
trade. This narrow-mindedness always comes 4 p 
in the way of a co-operative effort for them. 5 
The remarks of the Industrial Comission 1 i 
of 1918 about the need for a technical educa- B 
tion to the artisan population of the country cb 
deserve attention. “Our inquiries force us d 
to the conclusion that the crying need: of fe + 
industrial India at the present time is the ( 

[t 


provision of much greater facilities for the edu- g 
cation of the artisan population. Apart from 1 
such general measures as Government may c 
find it possible to introduce in the near future, s 
we’ have recommended the establishment É 
of an efficient system of industrial education £ 
in special industrial schools under the control 1 
of Departments of Industries" The art 1 
crafts of India that had reached a high degree 4 
of perfection in former times under the patron- j 
age of the then rulers of the country are still — 
being carried on and the skill and tradition 
of each are handed down from father to the 
son, With ‘the disappearance of the Courts, 
the real patrons of these art-orafts, they have | ‘ 
begun to show signs of decay. (Vide DAR ; 
Gadgil: The Industrial Evolution of India in | : 
Recent Times.) lt has deprived the worker N | 
of his main incentive to excel We have à | 
case or two in point in the Patan Patolas | 
and the lacquer work of Sankheda. Now - 
these artisans need guidance in the selection } 
of new designs corresponding with the:change — 
in the fashions of the times. T 

The most important question in any attempt 


finding of a market. The toy industry of | 
E moy be ea as an instance of what 

n be done when organizati 1 : 
QNM NE Tg lon and enter 
Many of these art- 


a local demand. 
products 
the P 


mpi 
the 4 
of. 


hat i 


ter- A 
ing: 
sur- 
isiy - 
the 4 
eof ^ 
tis 


iby co-operation.” 


undoubtedly neglected the potentialities of the 
Indian cottage industries. The merchants 
have done nothing to encourage the workers 
to produce goods of a ‘class which would find 
a feady market outside the country. * The 
Swadeshi Stores in Bombay are a good example 
of an active and successful agency for the 
internal distribution of the manufactures 
of cottage and other Indian industries, and they 
have been evidently of great assistance to a 
number of ‘cottage industries by making 
known to dwellers in large cities like Bombay 
and Poona what other parts of the country are 
producing.” The Commission further ob- 
serves, “certain difficulties besetting cottage 
industries resemble problems which, in the 
ease of agriculture, are being solved gradually 
They, therefore, laid it 
down as a function of the Director of Indus- 
tries, to initiate industrial co-operative societies 
(para. 269) ‘especially in cases where fresh 
ground is being broken’. They realized the 
importance of improving the position of the 
cottage worker—especially in the matter of [ree 
sale for his goods and advocated incurring 
of some risk in experimental efforts and sug- 
gested that a case or two might be selected 
to build up an organization for the sale of 
manufactured articles. “Such local institutions 
might be started with Government assistance 
and control in the first instance and afterwards 
converted into co-operative unions.” In the 
matter of bringing new labour-saving devices 
or complex pieces of mechanism as the jac- 


_quard machines for weaving intricate -patterns 


on hand-looms, there is plenty of scope for 
useful work. In localities where considerable 
colonies of a class of workers exist, factories 
"using such machines if established. would soon 
acquaint the worker with the intricacy of the 
operation and as in the case of sizing, ‘an auxi- 
lary factory can be established with advantage 
to the weaver community who. would draw 
To start with, 
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functions of such an organization should he 
to direct local producers in the production um 
of the various designs suited to the tastes 
of the market, We have noticed above that 
except in the case of piece-goods cotton goods 
are being incteasingly imported into the country. 
With the organization of such an institution, —— 
it may be possible to study the tendencies ^ i 
of the market and then to guide the, artisans 
in. the selection of their designs. : The Patan 
Patola is a very pretty article but its heavy 
cost militates against its being in greater 
demand. Experiments are being made at 
the Baroda Kala Bhavan.in reducing its cost 
of manufacture without interfering with its 
distinctive appearance. If a process could be , 
found, by which weaving dyed yarn could be 
dispensed with, the article would be very 
cheaply manufactured, and according to the 
Ford Motto it would find a much larger demand. 
The extent to which co-operative working 
can be introduced has not been thoroughly 
investigated, but it is certain at least that there 
is a great deal of scope for the hand-loom in- 
dustry to organize on co-operative lines and 
thus in a measure indicate the lines of the 
future form of industrial organization which. 
the country may with advantage try. 
The growing tendency to eliminate manual 
labour is in evidence in this industry also. = = 
Small power.looms are being installed. The 
possibilities of the Hydro-Electric power open 
a very hopeful vista in the regeneration of 
this industry. “The .Hydro-Electrie schemes 
are calculated to serve a double purpose, viz, 
to supply electric power and irrigate: acres of 
land at the same time and it is possible to. 
combine two different types of mutually 
helpful industries in one andthe same project." . 
If electrical energy could be cheaply generated . 
at convenient centres and transmitted over 
conveniently long distances, many of our 
cottage industries could.*be regenerated and - 
placed on a firmer footing and it would pro- . 
vide our rural population with the amenities — 
of life which at present are conspicuously ~ 
non-existent, With increased population fresh 
avenues will be opened for‘them to live a full 
life and the ideals of our philosophers and 
thinkers may to some extent he realized. - 
prosperity will be reflected in better food, 
sanitary housing and recreation grounds at 
more cultural atmosphere will p! 
tural areas whereas in the. old 
| then thrive. Before concluding, let 
| the particulars of a succ 
D he na n 


e. 


yu 


Badanval, a village seven miles from Nan- 
jangud, was selected for this test. The ral) a is 
there grow a local variety of cotton a nd majority 
of them are very poor. There is no subsidiary 
oceupation worth the name and as almost 
everywhere else the agriculturist had plenty 
of spare time. Spinning by hand had died 
out there less than 20 years ago. But its 
memory. was still fresh with the old women 


"of the village, who remember having worked , 


at the wheel as girls. There were a few’ Adi- 
f karnataka weavers plying "their trade with 
mill yarn, ‘The All-India Spinners Association 
supplied a scheme for this experiment and sent 
one of their officers trained in this work. The 
f Association also undertook to sell the finished 
goods. A workmg capital of Rs. 3.500 was 
sanctioned for the purchase of cotton and to 
give advances fo spinners and weavers. Rs. 
1.725 were allotted to meet the establishment 
charges. , Work was started on lst November 
1927. 62 persons—mostly of the Adikarnataka 
‘weaving community—showed willingness to 
start their charkhas if raw cotton was advanced 
to them and an undertaking to purchase all 
fhe yarn made, was given to them 
The average output of yarn for the first three 
months eame to about 500 Ibs. and the number 
of wheels had inereased to 398. During the 
following three months the output was 740 
lbs, and the number of wheels: became 560. 
By June 1928 the number of charkhas had 
gone up to 1,000. The total weight of yarn 
spun by the end of August 1928 was 7714 Ibs. 
and the price paid for it was Rs. 0711. After 
‘spinning had fairly established, advances. of 
‘raw cotton were discontinued and the spinners 
were required to buy their own cotton. Ad- 
vances of money to spinners and weavers 
were also discontinued in May 1928. The 
yarn, in the beginning, was naturally coarse. 


R à a` 

The purchase by, weight was subsequently 
discontinued to induce the spinner to spin 
higher counts. In the beginning, the rate of 
»rchase was four annas per bale of 13 tolas. 


spinning in this locality arrangements were 


a V rd "S s ; T 
e total area under tea was 752.000 acres. 
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Along with the introduction of hand, 


i 


looms at the village 


made with some of the 
Only towels 


to weave the yarn into cloth. 


could be made from the coarse yarn in the 
beginning. But as the yarn hegan to grow 
finer, sheets, coatings and other varieties ip 


were made. As a result of this experiment 


1,000 spinners have found some useful part- f f 
time occupation besides the 62 looms which | S 
consume “all this yarn. a 1 

From the balance sheet struck at the end J l 
of June 1928 it was found that the working | 1 
capital had not suffered any diminution, it | : 
had however increased by Rs. 152. The E f 
apprehensions felt in the beginning about f . 


incurring a loss have thus proved false, (Young 
India, 29th November 1928.) if 
_ If rural reconstruction is to go apace m the 1 


country, intensive work on these or similar lines 1 
must be carried on all throughout the country. i 
Let us not as heretofore look to the Government 
to take the initiative in this as in everything 
else, We have amongst us leaders, local and 
provincial, who can certainly bring a purely f 3 
business organization of this typé into exis- | 
tence in every locality and T- am sure Govern- i 
ment will not lag behiud in extending it alge 


reasonable support in the shape of purchases ^ t 
of the products. We know it for a fact that M t 
quite a large amount of money is annually i 
spent on charity (may l say misdirected) in 7 i 
a variety of ways which merely sets a premium i { 
on idleness, J am sure, if the moneyed Classes, E t 
whose charity knows no limits and is à by-. f 
word in the land, are approached in a proper ^ 
spirit of service, more than necessary funds 
would be fortheoming to finance such an 
organization, As has been demonstrated it 
does not need much finance. What is princi 
pally wanted is a number of workers who 
should devote at least a portion of their time 
to this kind of work. Let the local leaders 
emulate the: splendid example of Mr. Gandhi 
and strive to work for thé masses—the rural 
population who, as no other community ean; 
will express. their gratitude for the little 
that may he done for them by whole-heartedly 
co-operating with the workers. NE 
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President Hoover. 


By An American Journalist. ate 


The average man in the street will tell you 
of Herbert Hoover—he was christened Herbert 
Clark Hoover. but discarded the middle name 
in the early days of his public career—that he 
looked after the Belgians’ food supply during 
the World War, that he is Secretary of some- 
thing or other in Washington where he has 
done a lot in standardizing things generally, 
that he has the reputation of being an efficiency 
expert of-considerable ability, that he took care 
of Mississippi flood relief and that his picture 
has been appearing in the photogravures with 
gratifying regularity for several years past. 
But few seem to know much about the actual 
career of the man. 


DESCENDANT OF QUAKERS. 


Herbert Clark Hoovers parents lived in a 
little Quaker village in Towa, known as West 
Branch. They were Quakers and their. an- 
eestors had been Quakers, but more remote 
ancestors were Dutch and French Huguenots, 
the name in fact having been’ derived from 
the Dutch, Hoover. 
runs into Canada, but Herbert Hoovers more 
immediate ancestors are thought to have come 
to America during the early eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

The town of West Branch is situated about 
25 miles from Cedar Rapids, on the Chicago 
Rock Island and Pacific Railroad, and in 1900 
its population was given as 674. 

In this rural atmosphere, the son of a country 


- blacksmith and scion of a long line of Quaker 


ancestors, .born on August 10, 1874, Herbert 
Hoover remained until he was eight years of 


-uge, when he was taken by an uncle to New- 


berg, another Quaker town near Portland, 
Ore. His brother. and sister Theodore, 31 


years older than Herbert, and Mary, consider- 


: „ably younger, were likewise cared for by re- 


Tatives after Hulda Minthorn Hoover, who 


“only survived her husband. but a few years, 
T| « 
Theodore Jesse Hoover is now. 


passed on. 


mining 


A braneh of the family: 


after, therefore, hé obtained work as an office 
boy in Portland, where he not only supported 
himself, but by studying at night prepared” 
himself for Stanford University. California. 


Paro Iis Way AT COLLEGE. 


During his four years at Stanford Mr. Hoover 
was entirely self-supporting, his revenue being. 
obtained from profits derived from running a 
laundry. : i : 

Mr. Hoover majored in geology and. upon 
graduating from the university in the class of 
1895. went tothe Grass Valley mining region 
and worked as miner and shift boss. For a 
short time he was also in the office of Louis 
Janin, a leading mining engineer of the West. 
His: rise in the mining world was unusually 
rapid. 
Australia. A youth of 23, fresh from college 
and a strenuous engineering apprenticeship, — 
he was sent into the newly discovered’ gold 
fields of West Australia as a member of the ~ 
engineering staff of a group of 15. pàxtially. 
developed mines? ` ` ; 


Director OF MINES IN CHINA. 


So great was his success in Australia that, '- 


at the age of-25, he was appointed director ot. X 
- mines for the Chinese Empire. Before ta 


charge of this post, however, Mr. Hoover re- 
turned to California for the purpose of marrying — 
Miss Lou-Henry of Monterey, who bad been. 
a student at Stanford with him, and who as 
Mrs. Hoover-accompanied him to his now, feld: 
in the Orient. They were both in Tier 
during the Boxer rebellion of-1900, and -it- was 
Here that Mr, Hoover organized his first foo 


“relief. Later he became chief engineer of the 


Chinese Engineering "and Mining Com 
and bis first job was the construction of a po 


< on the Gulf of Chihli.. He and his engi 


associates left. an excellent i 


His first journey from home was to 


Herbert Hoover emerged as an international 

= figure for his memorable work in relief, which 
began with his success in getting Americans 
out of the war area and was followed by the 
task of feeding Belgium. : 


Became Foon ADMINISTRATOR. 


With the entrance of the United States into 
the war, Mr. Hoovér was called home by 
President Wilson to the important post of 
Food Administrator. 

“ Food will win the war," was his first message 
to the American people, blazoned in electric 
lights and on billboards from Broadway to 
the remotest village in the land. It was 
followed with an appeal to the American 
housewife to save food and the farmers to 
produce more than ever before. The campaign 
succeeded so well that the United States not 
only was able to feed itself and its armies but 
to’ aid its allies as well. 

The end of the war marked no relief for Mr. 
lloover. Im Europe millions of women and , 
children lacked food and the spectre of re- 
volution threatened to perpetüate the ravages 

. of war. Wood and clothing in immense quanti- 
^ ties had to be procured and distributed. 

Mr? Hoover was appointed director of the 
various economic measures in Europe during 
the armistice, which included the organization 

_ of food relief in Poland, Serbia. Czechoslo- 
yakia, Germany, Austria, Roumania, Armenia. 
and the Baltic States. With the outbreak of 
famine in Russia the activities of the American 

. Relief Administration under the chairmanship 

a pi 3m Hoover were extended to that troubled’ 
and. . ; 


Mr. Hoover was -first discussed : generally 


The cam: 


: 
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in close contact with him. 


the Colorado River Commission. the. gt 


Lawrence Commission, the ational Radio 

T r *orelen ] i 
Conference, the World War Foreign Debt | 
Commission, the Mississippi Flood Relief 4 


Commission, and President of the International — 
Radio Telegraph Conference. This list does not | 
include his private activities as President of | 
the American Institute of Mining Engineers © 
and of the American Child Health Association, 4 
and Trustee of Stanford University, which 4 
latter post he has held sinte 1912 Y 


The possessor of considerable wealth, Mr, 7 
Hoover occupies an unostentatious house in d 
Washington in the same block where President, | 
Wilson resided. Another house, however, 3 
always considered the family home, was built 7 
for him on the campus of Stanford University 4 
af Palo Alto, an institution in the service of 
which he spent much time and money. If} 
he has a hobby it is camping out with his two .- 
sons, Herbert Clark, Jr., and Allan: Henry, Wl 


Makes DECISIONS QUICKLY. 


As Prof. Everett S. Brown of Ann Arbor, 
Mich, once a member of Hoover's staff, say 
of him: * Hoover is an American who believes: 
in doing things rather than talking about them, 
He wants the facts in every case but once in 
possession of them he makes his decisions "i 
quickly. He is intensely loyal to those he - 
serves and he expects that same loyalty from 4 
those in his service. He is quiet and un © 
demonstrative but injustice or cruelty, pare | 
ticularly to children, arouse him to bursts of 
indignation. 


D) 
il 

B 
& 


1. He is not a popular mixer of the r 
back-slapping type but he has a great facility 1 
of making friends and admirers of all who.come | 


To all those who: d 


have been on his staff he is aflectionately, 


known as “The Chief?” i 
. Perhaps an indication of Mr,  Hoòver’s, 


7 


. attitude toward. politics may be seen in. & 


eclared, < 


aspects We shall find. 
damentally a spiritua 
ob. sucgeed u j 


St. 7 

dio 3 i 

'ebt 

chief | 

mal | 
not It ıs plain to the simplest understanding 
i of that the terms, "nations", “nationals v 
cers “national interests", all become meaningless 
lon, expressions when we, consider the fact that 
hich i the whole world is really one huge microcosm. 


one huge whole, one single unit for purposes 
Mr. | of its vital existence, in so far as it is deter- 


| mined by international trade and mutual 


‘eit interdependence. Politically exclusive and 
vor apart but commercially dependent and draw- 

EN ing nearer to one another, each country finds 
E 4 itself in an apparently dificult and, contra- 
SM í dictory position, Vor instance, Great Britain 


i. at the present day gets “ deal from the Baltic, 
mahogany from the Honduras, dyes from 
Germany, woollens from France, tea from 

J Ceylon, sulphur from Italy, bananas from the 
West Indies, maize from the Argentine, coffee 
from Brazil and cotton from America, rubber 


two 


o 


bor, from Congo and asbestos from Canada.” In 

y the same way, no country is self-sufficient, in 

ves | fact each is dependent on others. 

emo The inevitable corollary is that this mutual 

>n i ^ international dependence should, as far as. 


ons “| ^ possible, be minimized. At any raté, that is 
| ihe ideal of each nation, a bitter lesson learnt 
at an enormous cost after a loss of millions 
of lives and many more millions of sovereigns, 
dollars, cte. Probably if each power had its 
own empire, its own colonies, it ‘could: be self- 
sufficing, The necessary products might grow 
within the borders of the Empire. For pur- 
poses of commercial facilities, preferences 
might be shown to empire products, as against 
‘other countries if order to establish a micro- 
cosm. within a macrocosm. ` ; 
"That this was not only well understood but 
also better carried out by Great Britain than 
any other power is elear from the extent o£ her 
; empire which embraces a fourth of the world's 
area nnd fourth of the world’s population. 
"Bigger than any other state in the world. 
nme times the'size of the German empire and 


States. of America, the Empire is so vast. that 
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England’s Chance. 


By A. S. Venkataraman, B.A. 


‘the political cause, the right of the mother 


“More: than three times the size of United s 1 
~ to other 


é 


others there are also Canadians of French 
origin speaking French, Canadians of other , - 
nationalities and South Africans of Dutch 

and German extraction. Only a little more 

than 12 millions of British settlers is found 

in all the British colonies and these govern ^ 
360 millions of subjects working at the rate 

of 30 subjects to each colonist. : 

It is hard to believe that this empire was 
built up in a fit of absent-mindedness; but 
there is also some truth in it if we consider 
that of the constituent parts some were added. 
by conquest, some by mere oceupation and 
some by settlement. **"The expansion of the 
impire was guided by no consistent policy, 
unless the shifting of policies itself: be con- 
sidered a policy." Lio 

It is beside the point to trace the growth of 
this vast empire in this short article but few 
will deny that getting on with the empire 
is more difficult than getting it. If the old — 
colonial system had been continued, pro- 
bably all the colonies would have been lost to .- 
Britain, and schemes of expansion of the - 
Empire, a mere chimera. Whatever might | 
have been the faults of the Britisher—and there 
are many—the fault of not learning a lesson ^ 
even after the fingers are burnt. is certainly _ 
not his. Without pretending to the exactitude | mz 
of a mathematician, one will readily see that 
the -old colonial system or the mercantile 
commercial policy was perhaps more res- - 
ponsible for the American Revolution than. 


Parliament. to tax the colonists.. According .- 
to the old system in force till1782. the mother ~ 
country was responsible for the defence of all — 

the.scattered settlements which were exposed 
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in. Canada corresponding to the American 
Revolution, compelled the English to give 
a large measure of autonomy to the French 
of Quebec, just as the later English-spealing 
Canada, developing in the same way as the 
United States of America, could never have 
been kept in the British Empire on any other 
hasis than that of autonomous representative 
institutions. This furnished an example to 
Australia and New Zealand. Li response to 
constant rebellion, South Africa was given 
self-governing institutions soon after the 
Boer War, alter five years of resistance. On 
Ireland- too, except Ulster, was conferred 
‘Dominion Status 
The tie between the mother country and the 
colonics, now-a-days, is becoming less and less 
‘veal. As carly as the «Boer War, Britain's 
appeal for contribution in men and money, 
was answered by the Canadian 
Sir Wilfred Laurers dictum, “Canada does 
not intend to be drawn into the vortex of 
European militarism”. Later, the Canadian 
Goverhment agreed to support on her own 
terms not as Britain chose. The Canadian 
ships were to be used in Canadian waters, 
be manned by Canadian officers and fly the 
Canadian. flag. Canada and other dominions 
too have asserted their rights for tariff autonomy 
` but are inclined for Imperial Preference because 
of certain trade advantages. The Canadian 
interests in the Umted States are represented 
by Canada’s ambassadors’ action in conjunction 
"with the British ambassador on all Canadian 
affairs. On the question of emigration, all 
self-governing Dominions have barred their 
Indian fellow-subjects. While people of Bri- 
‘tain and the Dominions can not only enter 
- Indian service but also reside in and, trade 
with India, the Indians already settled in the 
colonies are being deprived of their equal 
political rights. Thus in the Empire itself, 
~ several classes and grades of citizenship are 
springing up. The participation of Dominions 


mboldened them to demand repression in 


Premier, > 


| the war, involving loss of men and money,, 


the self-governing Dominions are concerned, 4 


lies in the divergeney of economic and political 
conditions and from the desire of the Dom 


nions to share in the privileges of the Empire? 3 
The Dominions fear the expansion of Japan | 


A 


as a menace to their security and therefore 
want to exclude the Japanese from 


territories. But the mother country “has à 


good. deal to profit by the alliance with Jàpan f 
The 


and friendly association with . India. 
problem is for Britain to make a choice between 
India and the Colonies. Therein lies England's 


their ` 


1 


chance of riches and power of poverty and 


fall. 


ain at the Peace Conference, the Domi- 


nions demanded their share of the German 4 


colonies, despite their sparse population. A 
thickly populated dependency like India has.) 


béen not only excluded from emigration to! 


colonies but also expansion in tropical and; 


semi-tropical thinly peopled tracts like Hast 
Africa. 
England solicits the help of the Dominions, 


then she must be prepared to give away a7} 


good many prize-posts and good share to the 


colonies in the exploitation of the dependency; - 
Again in return, Britain must approve of the) 


If in keeping India a dependency, 4 


Dominions’ laws of exclusion of immigrant” 


Japanese and Indians. 


That would necessarily | 


mean an alienation of Japan's sympathies ^ 


and a peril to England's relations with India. jf: 


After all, the Dominions are sparsely popu“ ` 


lated. 


and South Africa, each having a million 
Whites! Yet all of them, do require immi 
grants and labour, but uot Indians, The 
Australian Premier said that Australia could 
support 100 millions of White people. 


countries, will.havé to wait. Not content 
with these. some Dominions have become 


mandates. [s India in the League of Nations 


only to see her people degraded and ‘excluded 
from other Yominions? The problem of Indian 
inmigration, barred. from. the’ self-governing 


Till” 


that time, India and Japan, over-crowded 


Australia has population of scarcely 7 
5 millions, Canada 12 millions, New Zealand 7 
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country for a long time. The balance of 
advantages has been always against England. 
She has long enjoyed the doubtful privilege 
of owning these Dominions. Relations with 
Asian or African territories on the other hand 
have always been profitable. India, , the 
most important of all poss ssions, has been 
priceless. A large part of her revenues goes 
to England as Home charges, and two-thirds 
of it are spent in the maintenance of an army 
used to extend the British Empire in Asia 
and Africa. Again from the point of view 
of capital investment, India has offered a 
rich field, equal in value to all the other colo-. 
nies put together, so much so that the question 
of India has been ruled out of British party 


politics. Generations of Englishmen have 


Political economists are of opinion that 
economie stability is generally obtainable in a 
State where peace and order reigns. where there 
exist no inequalities of opportunities for the 
people's work, and where the agents of pro- 
duction, land, labour, capital and. business 
organization—each obtains a just and. equitable 
share of the dividend. In other words, they 
opine that economic equilibrium depends on 


"Eeonomie Justice. 


In India in the days gone by, the balance of 
the economic situation was sought. to be 
maintained by our ancestors in a wise manner. 
They were by no means like.us, looking only 
to their past for inspiration and guidance, seeing 
that they niade an innovation by instituting: 
the caste system, for the regulation of labour, 
the joint family system to maintain surplus 
as well as the minimum wages and customs 
to regulate prices. These systems have 
played so vital a part in our economic life in 
the past that we failed to realize their full 
economic significance until actually foreed to 


- face competition and. contract the inevitable 
‘ills of the Industrial Revolution of the West. 


Thus we. are now gradually finding that our 

i are. becoming 

Indrances to our progress rather than helps. 
Tn the olden days, eyery village was an 


icenomic unit in itself, Mobility of capital, 
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-of India, wars with Siam, China, Persia and 


Economic Equilibrium in India. Jas 
By Miss G. Ponnaiya, M.A. Bes 


abour and business organization was there. 


been guaranteed-a decent living, On account 
Egypt, Russia, France and Turkey were under- ke 
taken. England's connection with India centres ' EA 
round the problems, of emigration and fiscal. : 
policy. Emigration is bound to antagonize the 


relations with colonies unless it is tactfully : 
handled and successfully solved, Japan's future ; 


also being involved init. Fiscal policy affects 

the relations with the mother country herself. eS 
Britains policy of economie imperialism or 
colonial exploitation must be given a decent ; 
burial As it is, Imperial Preference is nothing 
but oki Mercantilism writ large, as long as 
England is the only beneficiary. The question 
is whether England will abandon this policy 
of exploitation, and take the chance. , 


unknown. It was rare to find maladjustment: 
resulting in wide changes in the price level. 
But the rude shock that the modern methods 
of mass and factory production have adminis- 
tered to tlie Indian economie life, has upset the 
economic justice that existed in the ancient ' 
days. Before India could properly adjust. 
her economic balance, she found herself 

amidst a conflict of forces "brought to play upon . 
her by interested parties so’ that she might 
not get the-required rest and steadiness to - 
find any level. The defect of the Western — 
modes of production have perpetuated them- 
selves here in Indja. Witness the unequal 
distribution of opportunities which still obtam — 
in the West. Strikes are an indication that - 
cápital has got the. upper hand of labour, | 
and that labour in its turn resents any pressure 
brought to bear upon it. Large dividends 
are, anindieation of the predominance of 
capital, while, the necessity for levy of Excess: 
Profits-Tax show that the State uses its powers 
‘to draw upon the surplus production of wealt 
as a measure of equalizing, at least to a sm 
extent, the distribution of wealth, ‘The 
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A 
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does not unduly pillage capital. lt has to 


maintain a co-ordination of the different 
interests in economic life. by relating them to 
itself. Every representative interest must 
be free to express itself while at the same 
time it serves the needs of the rest. It is 
manifestly the duty of Government to see 
that the men whom it employs.in this business 
of dealing out economic justice, should, like 
those employed to render legal justice, be 
highly efficient, combining in themselves good 
theoretical knowledge and sound practical 
experience, It, is needless to point out that 
the want ‘of such a combination has often led 
to hair-brained projects on the one hand, and 
indifference to the publie weal on the other. 
The question may be asked—-can the fixing of . 
minimum wages, the setting apart of surplus 
for evil days, and the limiting of the maximum 
of profits solve the difficult problem of main- 
taining the just balance of economic life in 
India? The answer is that in this land, it 
would be extremely difficult to determine 
the ininjmum wages as the standards of living 
are so varied and unequal, differing with every 
locality and every sect. Again, as this land 
does not boast of many indigenous large 
concerns run with the aid of local capital, and 
as almost all her industrial enterprises are in 
the hands of foreigners, chiefly, as she cannot 
find capital, she has absolutely no say in the 
matter of fixing up maximum wages. Indian‘ 
capital is known to be shy, and if dividends 
were to be limited, both Indian as well as 
foreign capital cannot be enticed any more. 


Under the circumstances, the maintaining 
~ of a balance will be impossible, As it is, 


only by the publication of facts and figures 
relating to the distribution of wealth among 
the agents of production, will the economic 


"situation come to be revealed, and the public 
no that iust inevitably result will give 
the [s 3 


Secondly, the money-lenders, the leeches < 0 
and harpies of society, must go. They played 1 i 
the part of bankers to our producers, but their d t 
methods are proving ruinous to all industries, 4 5 
chiefly to agriculture. They have adapted 7 2 
themselves to their environments and have a c 
thriven while they have consistently im- 7 li 
poverished their clientele. Unless they radi- b 
cally reform their ways and give up thew Y u 
extraordinary avarice, they must be eliminated d. 


bv the more modern institutions of Agricultural — 
-aan 2 n: Real eG ‘ : 
and Industrial Banks, Co-operative Credit } Į 
Societies, Land and House Mortgaging Banks d 


and the like. E à 
Thirdly, there is the great army of the un- E 
employed. They try to make their living 7 k 
without labouring because they can get their 4 i 
share although they cannot get employment. 5 
This maladjustment of labour to tlie demand 7 
drives them to the doors of charitable friends í 
and relations and neighbours.. “The fact d 
that in most cases they carn very little above ^ o 
their normal requirements does not deter 
their less fortunate brethren from drawing 
freely upon them. The self-denial of the © 
labouring wnit impairs its own efficiency — 
and the economie equilibrium is thus once | 
more jeopardized. It is up to the Govern 4 
. ment to solve the problem of’ unemployment 4 
by providing work for the unemployed bearing ^ n 
the initial .cost.. New’ enterprises may be, i fj 
launched or more arable land may be thrown y 
open for cultivation with sufficient initial E i 
capital provided by the Government. 3 a 
Fourthly, there are the able-bodied beggars e 
and religious mendicants who are upsetting n 
the balance of economic justice. ^ This is i 
peculiar to the Hast and particularly, to India, — ü 
and the sanctions of custom and religion which 8 
originally aimed at distribution of the alms. t 
among the very needy, have been abused now ut 
so that it Js made a profession and a source A 
of income. A radical remedy js urgently. p 


called for, The Government’ should tak 
steps to penalize beggary by able-bodie 
persons, and in the case of religious mendicants, © 
provide. for their being licensed after ascex 
taining their ostensi 
In places where la 
vation, efforts sho 
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oceupations that they have learnt with a view 
to the fubure...As for the infirm, the blind, 
the lame and the maimed. who fall upon the 
State for help, they must be taken into suitable 
Asylums established by private or public 
charity, and provided with the comforts of 
life. Even among them small industries could 
be cultivated to the extent of their abilities 
and their economie usefulness thus increased 

It is a mistake to suppose that in India 
there is no one who does not contribute to the 
production of economic wealth, There are 
very many persons who are merely eking out 
their existence from day to day, who are a 
drag to economic progress. There are many 
who would not lift up their little linger to do 
a stroke of work that they may carn. These 
are the idlers who rely on the fortunate chances 
of getting. their requirements from others, 
and more or less live the care-free lives of 
animals, These are comparatively few, but 
drastic steps must be taken to rid society 
of those parasitie pests. 

The systematie exploitation of labour that 


Australian Banking Policy—An Object-Lesson. 


The widespread disruption of monetary 
machinery resulting from war and post-ivar 
financial developments gave rise to an almost 
universal and in some cases exaggerated faith 
in the efficacy of central banking as a bulwark 
against a repetition of such unfortunate oc- 
currences., The consequence is that the birth- 
vate of central banks, actual or nominal, 
in the past ten years has been higher than at 
any other period in history, while in addition 
steps have been taken in some places with 
the object of entrusting to existing institutions 


the performance of central banking functions. 


An interesting example of the second line ‘of 
procedure is provided by recent developments 


ain Australian banking. 
| It will be remembered that the Common- 


` committee. representing t 
. purpose of cor 
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obtains so generally in India, both by foreign 
and indigenous capital, must be mitigated ^. 
if not forbidden on some sound basis. : 

The enormous cost of administration and : 
defence in India must also be cut down to 
reasonable proportions ‘in order to stabilize 
the economie situation of the land. 

Economic stability can only be achieved by 
the combined efforts of the Government and 
the patriotic intelligentia of> the country. 
Indian Socio-Economic life is quite different 
from that of the West. Indian conditions 
must be carefully studied and suitable measures 
taken to maintain economic stability in 
every part of the land. It must also be noticed 
that conditions are different in different places 
and - that no universal panacea can be pre- 
scribed: Until India could stand on a footing of 
economie equality with the advanced countries 
of the world, she will have to endeavour to ^ 
rectify the various internal economic defects, 
and then she will find herself prepared to ^ 
attack her external economic troubles so as. 
to take her rightful place in the world. ' 


tary gold stock of the country. At the end 
ofJune last, for example, it had m its Note Issue 
Department £223 millions of gold, while the 
trading banks between them held ‘as much; 
if not more: It cannot be said, therefore, 
that the Commonwealth Bank isiat present 
in a position to carry out fully the functions = © 
of a central bank; at the same time, some of i 
its, business is by no means of a pure central | 
banking character. P UE 


A ` 


"It was with these and 


‘Bank of England. Prolonged discussi ns to 
place within the Commonwealth Bank, whil 


ith re- 
The im: S 


in addition a meeting was arranged 
'presentatived of the other: banks: 
mediate result was the formation 
considering the es 

mnie f 


central banki 
ins 


statement. is made that some progress has 
‘i ' — been accomplished towards the setting up ofa 
central banking system, ` the establishment 
of which is ^ not unfavourably viewed in bank- 
ing circles’, Attention then directed- to 
the provisions of the British Gold Standard 
Act of 1925 and Currency and Bank Notes 
Aet of 1928. and selected: clauses are quoted 
in full, “their real. significance [being] left 
for the consideration of those interested in 
finance," The selection of provisions appears 
| to give an unmistakeable clue to official Aus- 
tralian views. ‘Three clauses. of the 1925 
Act are quoted, relating to the abundonment 
of convertibility of notes into gold coin and 
suspension of the right of the public to take 


gold to the Mint for coining, The quotation , 


: from the 1928 Act relates to the right of the 
i Bank of England forcibly to buy gold held 
jn in the United Kingdom and not required for 
: - immediate export or for industrial purposes 
Clearly, then, the extreme concentration of 
gold reserves in this country is being put 
forward. tentatively if not explicitly, as one 
of the goals of official Australian banking 
policy. In addition, further emphasis is placed 
upon the desirability of effecting economy in 
the use of gold. “The directors," a¢cording 
to the report, “have continued the policy of 
disposing of surplus gold overseas Soils 
— — holding as they do the view that the hoarding 
of gold in excess of reasonable rey üirements 
is economically unsound.” This is an cx- 
pression of opinion which is particularly wel- 
come from a‘ potential central bank at the 
present time, when current views as to what are 


- a variety of central banks perilously near the 
, point’ of “hoarding”. It remains to be seen 
- how far the twin policies of internal concen- 
' tration and international economy in gold will 
be pursued as the outcome of the discussions 
undertaken in Australia. E e 
The latest report of the Commonwealth 
nk. however, is interesting ih another 
connection, in that for the first time it contains 
brief but valuable review of trading con- 
ditions, particularly in counection with mone- 


-Act of 
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“reasonable requirements” seem to be bringing: 


portunity will be rapidly and generally seized 


- Gost for the-new faciliti 

to the new arrange 
oni — significant. Tt wa 
f function. Under the Ottawa that fui 


Savings Bank of Australia, as 16 is called, now | 


publishes t 

i ss account. The Savings 
and profit and loss account. 1e. Savings 
Bank operates as a,separate institution though 
conducted under allied management and on 
the premises of the Commonwealth Bank. 


its own half-vearly balance sheet 


ene 


In addition, its first half-yearly report is pubs 
lished in conjunction with that of the Bank f 


from which it sprang. Meanwhile the 


Rural 


Credits Department is still operated as a section | 


of the Commonwealth Bank, its a 
liabilities being included in the general balance 


ts and 


sheet, and its profits in the general profit and? 


-loss account. 


Tt appears from all this that some real pro- 


gress is being made towards strengthening the 1 


central banking character of the Commonwealth; 
Bank. 


Recently, however, another develop 


ment has taken place which, while it does not} 
directly affect the constitution and powers | 


of the Commonwealth Bank, marks a definite 


achievement in the broadening of the basis 4 


of the Australian monetary system. At. the 


end of September it was announced thatthe 
Australian banks, including the Commonwealth? 


Bank, were prepared to open current accounts d 
‘in Australia for their banking correspondents | 
This announcement opened 


in other countries, 


the way for some extension of the Australian | 


exchange market, since 


hitherto Australia 


and New Zealand had stood practically alone 


in that outside banks had been 


. unable. to] 
. operate accounts in Australia with’ local insti 4. 


tutions. The exchange business between these | 


two countries and the outside world had there 


fore been practically a monopoly of the locally 
banks. . The step now taken, however, affogds 
at least an opportunity for outside banks to 


Australia and New Zealand, Whether the op 


i i 
cannot yet be foreseen for the maintenance of? 
a current account balance in Australia is 


: “comparatively unprofitable proceeding in vie Ti 
of the limited scope for the employment ofif 


short-term funds, while in addition the seasonal. | 


concentration of demands for exchange on and 
from Australia, coupled with the small comm 
sion charge in respect of turnover on the pr 


jected current accounts, entails a relatively high} 


es. One event inciden 
ment, however, is per 
Jt was officially announced 
ttawa that future banking business betwe 
anada and Australia would be condu 
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broadened, and it is perhaps not improbable 
that the next few years may see a similar 
movement elsewhere, 

It is very obvious from these facts that a 


process of intensive modification of the Aus- 
‘tralian banking system is now going on. It is 


impossible to say how far the process will be 
carried as a result of the present movement, 
though events will naturally be watched 
closely with a view to seeing what their cumu- 


The Refining of Ghee. : re 


By Dr. R. L. Dutta, D.Sc., F.C.S., F.R.S.E., 


Industrial Chemist, Bengal. ‘ 


This investigation into the process of the 
refining of ghee was undertaken at the request 
of one of the leading chee refiners of Bengal 
and the United Provinces and the results are 
published for general information. 

Ghee is generally manufactured from the 
butter fat of the milk of cows and buffaloes 
by dehydrating the butter fat by heating. 
The ghee thus produced is called “kancha” 
ghee, and is generally made by the actual 
producers of milk. This ghee still contains a 
considerable quantity of impurities and has 
to be refined further before it can be sent to 
the market. This is generally undertaken by 
big refiners who buy small lots from the actual 
producers. The crude ghee contains much dirt 
and organic matter derived from the milk, 
making it dirty and not fit for marketing as the 
organic matter develops an undesirable odoúr 
due to its decomposition if itis stored even for a 
short tinie. The dirt also injures the colour 


‘of the stuff. 


‘The process commonly adopted for. the refin- 
ing of ghee consists in melting and heating it so 
that scum separates and carries the impurities 
to the top. By this process the ghee is, however, 
only ‘partially refined inasmuch as the re- 
fined article still contains considerable quan- 


ipt . sae y 
tities of impurities generally present in/the 


crude ghee. Besides the product has a tendency 
to harden and lose its natural flavour owing 
to the ghee having heen heated to a fairly high 
temperature düring the operation of refining. 
In Working out a satisfactory process for thé 
refining of ghee, it was found that the ghee 
cannot be treated in a drastic manner for 
the purposes of refining as there is à danger 


that the natural colour for which the ghee is 
prized 1 


lative effect is likely to be. Atleast the official | 
attitude is clear. and it is perhaps significant 

that Sir Ernest Harvey should have chosen 
Australia as his platform, though the world 

was his audience, when delivering his address 

on the thirteen principles of central banking. 

So far as Australia uses these points as her — 


guide she will undoubtedly be moving in the MG 
line of what is generally accepted as modern .. TN 
banking progress. ‘ 


employed forts refining. It was found that 
if the crude ghee is boiled with water for several 
hours, the natural flavour of the-ghee is almost m. 
entirely lost at the same time. It was also à 
found that if the product is heated to a high : 
temperature to dry it and improve its keeping SS 
qualities, the ghee is hardened to a very great 
extent, - $ 

In the process described below, the above. 
difficulties have- been overcome and a very | i 
pure: product free from all impurities can be 
obtained in which the natural flavour and pale 
colour of the ghee are maintained. The pro- 
cess is carried out as follows :— Thé ghee is 
taken in a deep iron vessel along with about ne 
twice its weight of water. The vessel is then 
gradually heated and the ghee is stirred con- - ... 
stantly with a ladle. By this process, all the — - 
organic: matter derived from the milk is gra- 
dually taken up by the water which becomes 
more and more cloudy and the ghee which 
forms the upper layer of the mixture appears 
clearer and clearer with a tendency for the 
dirt and impurities to separate at the bottom 
of the ghee layer. The stirring is continued —.- 
till the .water begins to boil The mixture 
should be allowed to boil for about 5 minutes. 
Lt is now allowed to cool when the ghee collects - 
as a clear and transparent layer at the top, 
with the scums and impurities at the bottom is 
of the-ghee layer, while the water assumes a. ~ 
whitish muddy appearance due to the extrac: 
tion of all the organic impurities derived from. 
milk. When the ghee has cooled to a.certan 
extent and the séparation of the ghee is p 
as a clear layer, the top layer. ce 


bie. 


“of the ghee is taken out by means of 


or ladle and poured. 
fili he 
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EN taps or cocks on the sides of the vessel at 
diferent levels and filtered through limen. 
The last portion of the ghee which cannot 
be conveniently removed or decanted off is 
taken along with a fresh charge of crude ghea 
or preserved for several such lots to be refined 
again as above in smaller and deeper vessels 
when the scums will be concentrated and the 
ghee recovered. The concentrated sewn is 
finally. secured by filtering the ghee through 
linen and the last traces of ghee can be re- 
covered from the scunis by squeezing it out of 
the piece of linen containing the imputities. 
! The ghee as obtained above retains the 
' natural colour and odour of best quality ghee 
in a very delicate form and is absolutely free 
from all impurities. Tt has been observed 
that on account of its greater purity, the re- 
E. fined product has a tendency on cooling to 
form larger crystals than is generally found 
to be the case in the market. 
ofthe larger crystals has to be avoided to suit 
the market requirements, This is generally 
accomplished by stirring the ghee occasionally 
while it crystallizes. 
The ghee thus obtained can be sent to the 
market in sealed tins as is usually done. But 
if the ghee is required to be stored for a fairly 


D 


; American 

The decision of General Motors, India, a 
subsidiary of the General Motors Corporation, 
to establish a factory in Bombay which will 
manufacture motor-cars and trucks for India, 
zs Burma, Ceylon, and Persia affords solid testi- 
— — mony of American belief in the vast potentia- 
=-  lities of the Indian market for motor vehicles 
: of all descriptions. The decision is the more 


- . Budget of the import duty. Rumours have 
~ been circulated periodically for years past that 
. Fords Limited, contemplated establishing an 
Indian subsidiary; but the General Motors 
- Corporation, whose products have undoubtedly 


temporary closing down. of 
ade the first move. — 
| the further obstacle thus interposed to 


Ford production, 


i the Indian 


a Commi! 
he Indian d for motor 
g ! B * ba S x: 


The formation ` 


significant in, view of the reduction in a recent 


benefited appreciably in this market by the- 


y by British makers of their pre-war - 
dian market it is not necéss 
he inquiries undertaken by the | 
ittee presage a large - 


long time, it is better to dry the ghee from the — 
traces of, moisture contained in it on account - 
of its treatment with water. The removal of - 
the traces of moisture improves the keeping 1 
qualities of the ghee. This can be done by T 
passing a current of hot air through the liquid. . b 
ghee before it is allowed to crystallize for a i 


j ; 
short time about 15 to 20 minutes, care being | X 
taken not to continue this operation for a longer h 
time as that would drive off a portion of the re 
natural flavour of the ghee. For the passing ity 
of the hot air, a most convenient and econo- at 
mical arrangement is to heat an iron tube pl 
over an ordinary fireplace and force a current * hi 
of air through the. tube by means of a foot b] 
blower. The hot air should be allowed to Se 


bubble through the ghee, Instead of passing 
hot air. the ghee can also be dried by heating 
it at about 100° C, for some time depending: 


on the “ripening” desired. 43 
The cost of treatment per maund of ghee | — p 
according to this process will range between | hi 
annas 8 and Re. 1 according to the quantity | oi 
refined at a time. For refining very large,| tl 
quantities at a time the cost will be less. al 
Demonstration of the above process can be fo 
given by the staff of the department at the - b: 
request of bona-fide parties. E se 
: ; tl 
Enterprise. D n 
involves no conflict with any established indi- | ju 
genous industry. A branch office of the General - w 
Motors Acceptance Corporation is being estab- a ow 

lished in conjunction with the Bombay manu- 

facturing plant, affording convenient, time- 

paynient facilities to motor-car purchasers. a 
. The Bombay plant, utilizing a total capital] T 
of about a crore of rupees, will maintain 21 1 le 
Separate manufacturing departments. A test of 
track for final testing and inspection of all cars f 5 
and trucks will be built. The most up-to-date e 
machinery and umen. will be employed. - Pn 
Concerning British cars, three su¢cessive | — 5 
measures are called for. First, a wide exten: Dn 


sion of newspaper. advertising 
which British cars are ni 
shadowed owing tc 
accorded to’ the 


the 
unt; 
l of 


ing 


I do not wish to use the 
word “contribution” im its accepted sense of 
“conscious giving". It is possible that neither 
India contributed anything nor did the world 
receive anything knowingly from India, But 


bution to Science 


sing India had known many scientific truths, had 
mo~ developed the elements of most sciences and 
ube | placed the results before the world in pre- 
rent historic times. In this sense India should be 
foot | credited as a very large contributor to the 
| to 1 scientific development of the world. 
sing It is claimed that the progress in the last 
ting century is equal to and greater than the pro- 
ding gress of humanity in the entire past, 1 take 
j issue with this clans. While the speed of 
chee progress is undoubtedly greater now than 
yeet heretofore, the world as a whole had made 
tity only slow progress due. perhaps to the fact 
arge that it has had to re-discover many of the 


ancient truths. Thus we are paying dearly 
for our pride. If the ancient truths discovered 
by India had been utilized by the West, our 
scientific progress would have been far greater 
than it is to-day. Since the time at my dis- 
posal is rather short I am going to discuss 
ndi- just a few scientific truths discovered in India 
reral - which, had they been’ utilized by the West, 
tab- | ‘would have enriched our science considerably. 

anus ^ : 
ime- 


n be 


| 
the : 
3 

| 

| 


KNOWLEDGE: OF LIFE, 


Hindus were highly advanced in medicine. 


pital | They called this science by the name * know- 
1 91] ledge of life’. "They had extensive knowledge 


of anatomy, physiology and some bacteriology: 
Surgery was developed to a very high extent 
and some of their methods have infiltrated 
into our modérn surgery, what is known 
to-day in the modern world as plastic surgery— 
taking the live tissue from one part and grafting 
At on another part—is of Hindu. derivation: 
Even the names of some of the modern surgical 
instruments look like translations of old 


best 


rimitive truths 
discovered. T] 
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India’s Contribution to Science. 
By Dr. V. R. Kokatnur. - 


by f In discussing the subject of “India’s Contri- 
uid 4 
raw 


.of the Hindus ascribes to the tree known 
. in Papaya leaves becomes quite tender: Th 
"Hindu discovery “went unheeded all these 


‘only known wegetable pepsin 
from this tree. . 


India as early as Buddhistic times. A Buddhist 
story regarding this discovery runs as follows:— 
A certain princess who was afflicted with 
leprosy left her home for a pilgrimage, In her 
travels she came upon a beautiful forest which 
seemed to mvite her to stay, The princess 
did make her home in the forest and lived in 
one of the crevices of a tree, which is to-day S 
known as’ Chaulmoogra “tree. Instead of j B 
segregating herself due to social ostracism, 
she was happy to choose this voluntary segre- 
gation. A few years later a Buddhist prince 
was hunting in the same forest, Tn pursuing 
gaine, he accidently saw something that looked 
hike a woman. ` Curious. he followed her to the 
crevice. He was mystified and called to her 
asking who she was. The princess answered 
saying that she was a princess from India, 
The prince recognized the princess and invited 
her to coine out of the crevice. On_ her 
coming out the prince exclaimed: “What 
has become of your leprosy.:’ This is the germ’ 
of discovery of the cure of leprosy. The Chaul- 
mooera tree has ever since been regarded as 
a holy tree. : " 

Now the discovery could as well have taken 
place 100 years ago as now. The only thing 
that prevented such a discovery was our 
arrogant attitude towards Indian discoveries: 
and Indian civilization. We are "used ta: 
'alling such truths superstitions. Such am 
attitude has cost the leper humanity 100 or 
more years of avoidable suffering. = =, ` 


Discovery | OF PAPIOTIN. 


Another example of lately rediscovered an- ~ 
cient truth jisi the discovery of the vegetable 
pepsin known as papiotin, A traditional belie 


Papaya, the property of rendering tender tough - 
meat, Tt is ‘assumed that tough meat wrapped | 


centurics until very recently " papiotin? 
as been isola 
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es : T all the sins; but it purifies anything be found to have had many sciences to their 


that is impure. The water is used as a dis- 
infectant in sprinkling on clothes of sick 
persons: Ancient sages have sung her praises 

as the holiest of waters. 7 
Nearly thirty years ago, a French scientist 
> from Pasteur Institute was invited by the 
Yovernment of India to conie and investi 
the eholera epidemie at the time of pilgrimage 
in Benares. It was suspected that the holiest 
of waters might prove to be the dirtiest and 
the cause of this epidemic. The investigation, 
however, proved just the contrary, and the 
most reniarkable discovery was maile, that 
the Ganges water was absolutely sterile. Even 
on inoculating a cubic centimetre of water 
with 6 to 6 thousand bacteria of diflerent 
| kinds such as those of typhoid,- cholera, etc., 
the water showed zero count, ùe, became 
sterile in^about three hours. Only two. or 
three years ago another French. scientist, 
ERE ! Dr, D'Herrele, who visited India, discovered 
p what is now known as “bacteriophage” in the 
holiest of waters, the Ganges. The conception 
of holiness ascribed to Ganges by the Hindus 


NO 


have suggested a valuable discovery to an open- 
> minded people years ago. Even here our 
arrogant attitude has postponed this discovery. 


ANCIENT WISDOM. 


Now what is-true of these few instances is 

- true of others in other lines. The Hindus 
knew centuries ago that heat, light and sound 
were essentially alike in their make-up. They 
knew that these were made up of waves and 
vibrations. It was known that the earth was 
hot and molten in its interior amd was revolv- 
ing together with its moon around the sun. 
Such discoveries are often brushed aside as 
pure ‘imaginations of fertile brains of crafty 


tion cannot be constructed apart from basic 
observations and facts. It is only a structure 
that has got to bé erected on a foundation, It 
is due to mental activity from external stimuli, 
lt is of the nature of which scientific mind is 
largely made. 


“wor Thought is continuous and follows a 
That is why a study of 


Arithmetic. Algebra 


has survived thousands of years and night: 


Brahmins, It is’rarely realized that imagina- 


“Such discoveries presuppose their. pre-re-, 


u » called 
quisites or necessary concomitants in an orderly 


res and, presupposes a ` 


his loctrine | 


credit. 1 
The discovery of gunpowder has been i 
universally ascribed to the Chinese In 
view of the doctrine of pre-requisites, nU is 
difficult to credit the Chinese with this dis- 
covery. The -pre-requisites of gun-powder § 
discovery are the discoveries of sulphur andj) 
saltpetre. History has not recorded who } 
discovered these. But it is certain that Chinai 
had neither sulphur nor saltpetre indigenous 
to the country in ancient times. On the other 
hand India has been known as ihe producer } 
of sulphur and saltpetre in ancient times, f 
Until recently the world knew only one salt- | 
petre and that was Bengal saltpetre. Saltpetre | 
and sulphur being essential constituents of guns 
powder, people that are ignorant of them cannot 
by any stretch of the imagination be con:; 
strued as discoveries of gunpowder, Thus the | 
discovery of gunpowder must be credited to 
India and we have also evidence to this effect. | 


DISTINCTION IN CHEMISTRY. 


In Chemistry Hindus distinguished them- | 
selves in ancient times, They had developed | 
metallumgy to a very fine point. They were | 
the discoverers of steel and its tempering and © 
had reputation as producers of Damascus — 
Steel. They knew the art of making rustless 
or stainless iron and the largest wrought-iron | 
pilar in the world, known as Kutub-Minan] 
of Delhi, which is exposed to atmospheric}, 
conditions for 1,500 or more years, is a living” 
testimony to the genius of Hindu art. The d 
discovery of glass, dyes and dyeing caustic” 
alkali and aqua-regia in potentra in India 
before their discovery anywhere else in the 
world, puts India as the foremost technicall 
developed country of the ancient world. - 

Last year at the Convention of the Americal 
Chemical Society held in Detroit I presented 
a "paper showing evidences of the knowledge 
and discovery of gases such as hydrogen, 
SSYEO and carbonie acid im ancient India 
Mu going into details.it may be well ti 

ote here the novelty and significance of. th 
ancient names of these gases, The Hindus 
x oxygen by the word “Prana 5 
usen ‘ Udana” and carbonic acid’ 
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which are neither significant nor point unmis- 
takably to ox; The word Oxygen means 
ox ygen- producing. Water and many oxides 
produce oxygen and so is denoted by the word. 
Sanerstofie means that which produces sour 
taste or acidity. .Neither acidity nor sour taste 
is exclusively produced by oxygen alone. Thus 
the German word also is not significant. 


gen. 


The word * Udana" means moving upwards, 
and consequently the lightest gas hydrogen. 
Both the Latin and German words * hydrogen 
and Wasserstoffe”’ the same thing, 
namely produced from water. Since, to pro- 

ases, hydrogen and oxygen, 
are necessary. Latin and German terminology 
denotes either and consequently no definite 
significance is attached to them. 

The word “Apana” means moving down- 
wards or outwards and thus signifies a heavy 
or exhaled gas., The exhaled gas, a heavy gas, 
is carbonic acid gas. While the word ‘carbonic 
acid gas’ may denote the genetic connection 
ofthe gas to carbon, it tells neither its heaviness 
nor its unsuitability for breathing. It is an in- 
teresting commentary that the most scienti- 
fically gifted people of the West were not gifted 
enough to create significant and original 
terminology. 

A passage from “‘Bhagvat Gita", the Bible of 
the Hindus, clearly shows that the Hindus not 
only knew these gases but understood their 
physiological action. ‘The passage in question 
says “I reside in animal body in the form of 
animal heat or digestive energy and with the 
aid of Prana and Apana, I digest the four 
kinds of food.” Think of the knowledge that 
is involved in this passage. Tt tells that oxy- 
gen and carbonic acid are involved in the pro- 
cess of digestion. ‘This is quite in accord with 
modern science. 
bustion of food and consequently requires 
oxygen, In the combustion of carbonaceous 
material carbonic acid is produced and ac- 
cumulated. The removal of this gas is equally 


mean 


duce water two 


necessary to have complete digestion since it 


interferes with further action of oxygen. 


In the last session of the Bombay Legisla- 


tive Council, the Government accepted the: 


rosolution moved by Dr. P. G. Solanki regard- 
ing th ail 3 3 Y MUST 

Ing the appointment of a Committee to enquire 
ae the educational and economic condition 
and the grievances of the depressed classes (un- 


touchables) and of the aboriginal tribes in the 


Presidency, They have accordingly: appointed 
: Committee: of ten for the purposes with 
3 ir. 0. H. B ‘Starte, CCS. as Ch: : 


eae 


The digestion means com-_ 


Thus the acid of these two gases in the diges- 
tion phenomenon is beautifully established. 
Now one may well ask, why did India so 
well advanced in arts and sciences, retrogress ? 
Why did she not continue her progress unto | 
this day and show to the unbelieving West A 


her marvellous capacity ? The reason is not | 
far to seek. We know that modern science B 
is the result of co-operative development -be- IP 


tween various nations, Such co-operation is ; | 
not possible unless the various nations of the. E. 
world are brought together by easy communi- € 
cation and have their extreme differences ; 
made: up. In ancient days India hemmed E. 
in by natural barrier not to speak of the lack 7 | 
of modern transportation facilities, worked zi 
alone in the field of arts and sciences, without 
having co-operation from other nations. i 
When the amount of knowledge began to ; 
grow in volume, she had no paper and printing —— m. 
to preserve this vast body of knowledge. i 
Thus they were forced'to shorten this body of ; 4 
knowledge. They invented a short-hand i 
method of expression as no other country s 
has known unto this day. All body of know- 
ledge was expressed according to this short 
method and memorized. Material expounded 
in volumes of the size of Webster's unabridged mee 
Dictionary were condensed in booklets of a 
score of pages. Panini's grammar, for example, 
is thus condensed. Naturally in time, the 
condensed form of knowledge; though pre- 
served, became unintelligible to posterity 
and consequently arrested the growth: and. 
progress of knowledge. Further, India had. . a 
not the peace of mind to devote herself to $ 
the pursuit of knowledge for many a century, 
being constantly invaded by foreign nations :; 
‘and reduced to a subject nation. ‘Thus for) 
thesé reasons the growth and progress of Indian . 
Science became retroverted. As-a part veri - 
fication of this theory, it is interesting to note ' 
that it took nearly 1,500 years for England, 
France and Germany to develop their science | 
to the state at which they had inherited: it 


from Greece and Rome. e. 


terms of reference to the Committee are:— 
To inquire into the educational, economie and. 
.social condition of the depressed classes (um 
touchables) and of the aboriginal tribes. 
PPresideney and to recommend meas 
their uplift. "The Chairman of the Ce 
will select a Secretary. The Co 
required to ork 


7 15; 1928 
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Notes from London. 


The Trend of Events. 


December 22.—The 1928 


London, ; 
now fast drawn to a close has not so far been 
marked by any event of outstanding impor- 
tance in the business world, but its most signi- 
ficant feature has been the increasing tendency 
towards amalgamation and combination in 


year 


industry. It seems only a short time since 
the idea of huge combinations with the object 
of restricting competition and securing economy 
in all directions was regarded almost uni- 
versally as being inimical to the best interests of 
the nation, Now-a-days we are sometimes 
inclined to think that there is a danger that 
the pendulum may swing too far in the other 
a direction—we have noticed how diflicult some 
; printers and. other people find i& to distinguish 

between rationalization and nationalization—- 

hut conditions have entirely changed ‘during 

comparatively recent years, and in many 

industries the only chance of meeting foreign 
j competition lies in conducting operations 

|". on the widest possible scale. 


DERATING. 


The Local Government Bill continues to 
make slow but satisfactory progress in the 
House of Commons, and by the time Parlia- 
E ment adjourned for the Christmas recess the 
first 53 clauses of the Bill had been disposed of. 
When members return in January there will 
be some difficult fences to negotiate. among 
them the amendment, which has met with a 
certain amount of support from Conservative 
members, which urges that all breweries, dis- 
tilleries,. and tobacco factories should be 
Placed outside the scope of the derating scheme, 
EAT ‘present, at any rate, the Covernment’ is 
- unwilling to make any alteration of this sweep- 
ing character, and it is pointed. out that the 
distilleries are often producing material which 
of great importance to industry. 


bn ‘progress 
willingness of 


rdship or 


where a real har 
ed. ed this in his 


"the Bareelona 


‘and in view of the fi 
Minister of Health, to tt 


against any increase in rate poundage as'a 
result of the scheme, and Mr. Chamberlain 
has now agreed to increase that period. He 
has also agreed. to extend for a longer period 
than originally contemplated the time during 
which the counties and county boroughs 


are guaranteed a gain of not less tham one f 


shilling a head of the population. This period 
was fixed at first at five years, and the Minister 
of Health's willingness to be more generous 
has created an excellent impression 
LATING ON MINERAL RAILWAYS.. 
The special committee of the Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce, in considering 


the Local Government Bill, has passed the — 


following resolution with respect to the posi- 
tion of private mineral railways :—* This 
committee on: the local Government Bill, 


having received representations from chambers < 


with respect to the position of the private 
mineral railways in relation to the above 
Bill, is of the opinion that such railways should 
be placed in the same position as the publie 


railways with respect to the freights relief to | 


be granted to them. The committee is of the 
opinion that representations should at once 


be made to the President of the Board of Trade | 


and to the Minister of Health urging that the 


necessary amendments in the Bill now before . 
Parliament should be made to catry this | 


proposal into effect." 


GOYVERNMENT'S ExutBrrion' Pouey. 


4 r. s 4 5 1 
a Some of the Conservative members of the” 
House of Commons are endeavouring to in- 


duce the Government to relax the stern atti- 
tude which it has tak 
] Exhibition. Mr. 
Hacking, the Secretary of the Overseas Trade 
Department, has intimated that, 
the Department's other con 
hection with the organization of exhibitions 


Government 


‘unable - 


en up with regard to. 
Douglas” 


in view of” 
commitments in con- .- 


nancial: situation, the 


exhibitors. But Mr. Hacking declines to hold 

out auy hope of a reversal of (Government 

policy. : 
SAFEGUARDUNG TEXTILES: 


ror Wook 


watching with growing 


ain Free importers are 
He anxicty the manifestations of a e: atti- 
iod ttide on the part of textile workers in the West 
ing | Riding in regard to safeguarding. It is not 
ohs | very difficult to persuade a worker in receipt 
ona w of a comfortable wage and regular employ- 
iod. 4 ment that he benefits from low prices in the 
ster 4 home market whether they are brought about 
ous by foreign imports or not, it is quite another 
matter to convince men who are thrown out 
of work by depressed trade resulting from 
undercutting by ill-paid foreigners that it is 
| of advantageous to import sweated goods that 
ing are taking the place of those that might be 
the made here. An early application to the Board 
osi of Trade for a safeguarding duty for wool 
This textiles seems certain to be made, but we very 
ill, much doubt whether anything will be done 
en during the life of the present Parliament. 


November 50, 1928.—In few large countries 
in the world is there as great reason for interest 
in foreign. business conditions as in Canada 
where about 2094 of the net income of the 
whole people is derived fram exports. According 
to the most recent estimate of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, for instance, the net 
| . income of Canadians during 1925 amounted to 
a $4,800. million and the value of exports in 
: that year was $1.000 million. Though it is 


recognized that exporters of wheat, flour, 
paper, lumber, fish; meats and metals must 


keep themselves familiar with conditions in 


tries; few realize the large proportion of the 
Canadian people whose income is directly 
or indirectly affected by changing conditions 
abroad. ` 
The enquiries froni the Maritimes as to ihe 
size of the catch in Scandinavian countries 
-0r as to the ac tiviby of demand for fish ïn the 


fisherman will receive for his, season's - ‘catch, 


oes which newspaper circulation - "was affected 


he recent election in the United. Stat: 
Dos h | concern 
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Canadian Trade and Finance. . 
Canadian Exports and World Frade. 5s 


the markets for these commodities in all coun-- 


í there is a tendency to forget at work 
"West Indies reflects interest in the return the 


The fréquent question as to the extent to of 


73 
! 
TRADE STATISTICS. 


The International Conference on economic 
statistics will have done very useful work if 
in future the principal nations publish their 
trade statistics in such a way that they are y 
comparable, for only those who have to handle 
the trade returns of many countries have any 
conception of the difficulties of getting a com- 
parable basis. Happily there has been a 
marked change in the attitude of the more 
enlightened section of the business world 
towards statistical returns in recent years, 
but even to-day it is extraordinary how, 
many people honestly labour under the delu- 
sion that figures can be made to prove anything. 
What is actually true is that unless accurate 
figures are scientifically handled they cannot 
be held responsible for the misinterpretation® 
put upon them by ignorant or dishonest 
persons, while many well-meaning people are 
misled through insufficient acquaintance with 
the pitfalls that beset the path of the most : 
careful statistician. oe 


United States imports of copper from Nee: 
was due to increased European consumption 
rather than to an oversupply from other 
sources is of interest throughout the mining 
regions of Ontario, Quebec and British Colum- - 
ia! The size of the Argentine wheat crop, - aS. 
the price of bacon in London and the amount . 
of lumber which will be required for new con; - 
struction in Australia and Japan are each 
factors of moment in the corresponding parts 
of Canada. For most. Canadian producers, ' 
-the. year's profits ere largely determined by. 
the prices and. conditions which: oe 1nd 
world markets. ie 
Although it is evident that lem 
‘accustomed to giving careful consider: tion 
to all those influences which they regarded 
important in their effect upon the price of 
‘commodity in which they ure most int 


power minant Weight. - 
mining the total demai d for Canadian p 
x 2. nd 19 ! 
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years the value of exports declined 6394. 
"Phe total value of exports for the fiscal year 
ending March 1, 1927, amounted to only 
$1,952,000,000, and in 1928, to $1,228,000.0€0. 
Quite aside from the steady rise in the value 
of total exports from 1922 through 1926 and 
the subsequent decline in 1927 and 1923. 
there has been a corresponding rise and fall 
in the value of a large number of individual 
Canadian exports. lt cannot be considered 
entirely a coincidence that substantially more 
wheat, flour, meat, fish, manufactured and 
unmanufactured wood, vehicles, metals and 
metal products were exported in 1926 than in 
1922, ‘This is usually explained by the rapid 
expansion which took place in Canada during 
this interval. But in spite of the subsequent 
continued expansion in Canada, the value of 
the exports of each of these commodities 
declined iu 1927 and there was a: further 
decline in the fiscal year ending March 1, 1928. 
These commodities are representative of a 
wide variety of Canadian economic activities. 


Miscllaneous Canadian Exports. 


1928 1927 1926 1922 

Fish 33,519 34,499 36,531 22,380 
Meats .. 24472 29408 37,112 29,826 
Wheat .. 3,58,117 3,53,094 3,64,365  1,79,991 
Flour 50.807 68,720 09,688 53,478 
Wood, un- 
manufactured 99,371 1,07,855 1,15,530 — 71,505 
Wood, 3 
manufactured 49,148 52,014 52,073 38,264 
Total metals i 

and metal 

Products . 1,53,504 1,54,929 1,72,211 56,197 
Vehicles .. 27,919 36,816 43,180 7,629 


The rise in the value of these exports be- 
tween 1922 and 1926, besides representing an 
expansion in Canadian productive capacity, 
was also indicative of a change in world buying 
power. In our opinion the subsequent decline 
in the value of these exports may be attributed 
to a temporary decline in that buying power 
rather than to decreased productive capacity 
in Canada. 
. buying power could not have prevented a 
crop failure in Western Canada nor have 
increased greatly the size of the catch in the 
Maritimes, vet, through price) foreign buying 
capacity was a tremendous influence on the 
total value of the annual exports df theeountry. 


. past two years that was characteristic of 1922 1 


PRAT E Dus that world: 6. Those who have lived through lesser | 


. growth when society is able to take full ad: 


. predict the decline of Europe.and the decay of 


process is already completed and that 


| ] 

Tae Crete or Post-War RECONSTRUCTION, 4 Ee 

The increase 10 world buying power between | si 
1922 and 1926 was a concomitant of the re- 3 in 
establishment: 6f the world trade, The growth, si 
in volume of world business during European 4 t 
reconstruction was similar to the increase in | 
business activity in a city which is being re- 
built after a great fire or earthquake. Imme- f 
diatelv after such a disaster, there will be a 4 e 
Jew days of dis-organization when business | o 
comes to a complete standstill. This is fo- 4 i 
lowed by a minor resumption of trade while l 
relief is being organized. In the subsequent 4 n 
period of reconstruction, while factories, if n 
warehouses, roads and residences are being fi 
rushed to completion, there is a great business «| c 
activity. At this time there is not much o 
unemployment as an unusual number of d n 
people are engaged in construction. After h 
reconstruction there is a lull in business while 4 V 
the workers are settling back to their old y 
occupations and employers are organizing | 9 
manufacturing and re-establishing contacts f " 
with their old markets. The final phase of | 
this cycle is one of sound prosperity when B t 
labour and capital are able to take full ad- 4 t 
vantage of the new factories, new machinery | a 
and other/more modern facilities with which go. Y 
the old have been replaced. - 4 I 

By 1926, most of Europe had passed through 4 3 
the phase of reconstruction and in 1927 and | i 


1928, Europe was in the midst of that lull 1 
in activity incidental to finding employment © 
for the labour and capital just recently released 4 
from reconstruction. Jt, takes time to re- 
establish trade relationships and to find markets 
across new political boundaries, when hindered: 
by uneconomically high tariffs. 

' Naturally the statistics of employment, 
construction, production and trade have not 
shown the rapid improvement -during the | 


disasters have observed that the final re- 
adjustment precedes a period of unprece- 
dented prosperity. It is no less probable that - 
world business will experience a corresponding 


vantage of the changed conditions and new | 
inventions of the post-war period. Those who w, 

Western civilization under-estimate the recup 
rative capacity of industrial society. The fa 
to realize that the largest part of the rebuildir 


Siy ee a eee 


present apparent decline is merel 


NS „examination of the present economie situation 
son seems to show that the, basic financial and 
Te-am industrial structure has been so deflated, 
rth , stabilized and reconstructed that optimism as 
"an to the future is justified by present conditions. 
ui Tie New Economic REVOLUTION. 
" | A study of'natural resources and productive 
ca d capacity does not show an acute shortage 
ess | of any resource necessary to permit a general 
fol- increase in production. There is no general 
rile lack of land, labour, or capital -the elements 
ent necessary for balanced improvement. New 
ies, Y inventions, chemical discoveries and improved 
ing | facilities for transportation and communi- 
To cation have prepared the way for a new period 
uch | of rapid world-wide development Ina speech 
of dn November, 1928, Premier Stanley Baldwin 
fter heralds the new industrial revolution as likely 
hile to have even more portentous results than those 
old | which followed the classic industrial revolution 
ine | of one hundred and fifty years ago. when 
des machinery was introduced in industry. 
of | Atithe time of the first industrial revolution, 
hen |: the world appeared to lack sufficient resource 
ad- | to support the existing population. Theorists 
ery 4 advanced the suggestion that starvation and 
1ich E war were necessary as checks on multiplying 
] populations. In strange contrast with the defi- 
Wah 1 cit which worried the.people of the eighteenth 
and : century appears the spectre of over-production 
lull 3 in the twentieth century. 
ient: In agriculture there is real or potential 
seca over-production of sugar, rubber, wheat, pota- 
To toes, fruit and many other vegetable products. 
kets Relatively, and perhaps absolutely, fewer 
edle farmers are producing increasing quantities 
j of food and other agricultural products. With 
E the increasing ubiquity of the automobile, 
ent, 1 the fields which produced the world's fodder 
not | are being put to other uses. There is no short- 
as |. age of land—in fact, there are a number of 
od countries in which relatively less favourable 
SSC, : lands are being abandoned. There were fewer 


farms in Canada in 1926 than in 1921, but this 
decreased number of farms represented. a 
greater area of improyed and cropped land and 
‘ai vast increase in potential production. : 


than: 


must 


hae 
231 
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mines of Great. Britain and the United States 
"must: be abandoned, T 

The substitution of metals for wood and. 
lumber in construction, in the manufacture 
of furniture and for other purposes, has so far 
reduced the demand for wood that a lumber 
famine has been indefinitely postponed. It is 
not lack of forest products which is preventing 
a general increase in production and con- 
sumption. M 

There is no general shortage of labour or ^ 
of manufacturing capacity. “England, Italy 
and Belgium have a larger population than is 
required by their present industries, It seems 
probable that Germany will be soon con- 
fronted by a like situation. These countries, 
with their large and efficient manufacturing - 
plants, are finding difficulty im producing 
commodities which may be exchanged for the 
needed food. 

With surplus lands im Canada, Africa, 
Australia and South America, with excess 


present improved means for com 
"with the outside world. Even” 
ds playing nò small part 1 
wants of the rural comm 
communities have.the capacity 
greater supplies of food an’ 


76 


a t 


- ; E 
India and China on the other, are likely to 


ae " create a volume ‘of world commerce which 


will surpass, anything! which has yet been 
known. The whole world stands on the verge 
of that period of sound prosperity which 
follows catastrophe and reconstruction. 


TARIFE BARRIERS. 


ee That Austria, which is now little more than 
a city state, should have no close economic 
relationship with any large agricultural com- 
munity with whom she may exchange manu- 
factured products for raw materials, makes 
readjustment in that area. particularly difficult. 
j - "Phe high tariff wall and the lack of sound 
economy in Russia prevents that great country 
from: supplying raw materials to pay for 
manufactured products. European countries 
have raised such high tarif barriers against 
their neighbours that these tariffs now consti- 
tute the most formidable single obstacle to 
the resumption of a normal" volume of inter- 
national trade. The creation of small manu- 
facturing industries in a large number: of 
Europeàn countries has so limited the size of 
the market that in many industries. most of 
the advantages of large-scale production have 
been lost. 
nationalistic viewpoint to India, Japan, South 
America and China is raising barriers Avhich 
are preventing both new and old industries 
from attaining reasonable efficiency. As yet, 
there is little evidence of more than theoretical 
| recognition that international co-operation 
in mutual taviff concessions is a sine qua non 
of the eflicient readjustment which will make 
for world prosperity. £3 

The ‘influence which will make such co- 
operation possible is the need for increased 


E À : 
South Africa's determination’ to supply her 
own needs in regard to timber and. eventually 
to enter the world's markets is indicated by the 

. Government's action in establishing a timber 
experimental station at Pretoria West. This 
station, which is to be on the lines of similar 
_ institutions in. Europe and America, will be 
completed in six months. The main object of 
- the station will be to discover means of convert- 
ing local timber into suitable products for the 
market and to prove.to private concerns thát 
uth African wood is entirely satisfactory for 

e Union's requirements, — : 

) extensive afforestation. 


Moreover, the spread of this same“ 


Canadians to seh their 


seems likely that one effect will be to enlar 


In this way it is 


second to’ 
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sales, Even though there were no other. 
basis for interest in the subject in Canada, f 
the fact that an inerease in the value of Cana- 

dian exports requires a corresponding growth 1 
in world purchasing power will eventually make | 


. world business conditions a matter of prime 


d 
importance to Canadian farmers and. business- f 
men. The same motive is present in other 
countries and forms the only: possible basis 
for international compromise. Local pride 
and bitter nationalism will give way before 
the need for increased markets. To attain 
this end, industrial and commercial leadership =f) 
must play a larger and more far-sighted part f 
in the formation of national policies. | 


The day is not at hand when philosophers p 
shall be kings» It may be many years before d 
nations fully realize that the value of their} 
exports is largely determined by the value of f 
their imports, but remarkable progress has 
been made in this direction in the past few 
years. Former enemy countries are trading f 


with each other on increasingly favourable -[ 
- 3 Y 

terms. France and (Germany have made 

remarkable tariff concessions to each other } 


Adjustments of this character are becoming 
more common. The improvement in inter- 

national trade relationships in other parts 

of the world means increased buying power f 
and increased buying power means a greater | 
demand for Canadian products, Although | 
the period of readjustment has brought à — 
temporary ‘recession in Canadian exports, | 
there is evidence that this recession is only f 
temporary and that the next few years will 
present steadily increasing opportunity- for f ~ 
products to all parts Jj 


of the world. 


D 


Because of the present unsatisfactory con- 4 
ditions in the newsprint paper industry som. 
of the mills in Canada have been turning 
newsprint, machines to, the manufacture 
other grades of paper. Competition ,in the 
other branches of the paper industry is likely 
to be somewhat intensificd'as a result, and it 


the range of paper products manufactured 
Canada somewhat earlier than’ would hav 
been the case otherwise, A pulp and pap 


ub 


- Governm 


i The Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa, 
has issued a Bulletin (No. 171 of 1927) on the 


m Improvement , of Indian Wheat, by Albert 
1 Howard, ©. LE, MA, Director of the Institute 
| of Plant Industry, Indore, and Agricultural 


Adviser to States in Central India (formerly 
Imperial Economic Botanist; Agricultural Re- 
search Institute, Pusa), and Gabrielle L. C. 


hip + Howard, Ma. Second — Inrperial Economic 
art Botanist (on deputation to the Institute of 
Plant Industry, Indore), The- Bulletin, which 
E contains a brief summary of the investigations 
Te carried out at Pusa from 1905 to 1924 inelud- 
fore ing an account of the new Pusa hybrids, states 
d on that among the wheats provided by the Bota- 
had | nical Section of the Pusa Institute, Pusa 4, 
NA || Pusa 12, Pusa 52, Pusa 54.and Pusa 100 are 
re | . now widely cultivated in India. Pusa 4 is be- 
ble ing grown in the North-West Frontier Prov- 
i ince, in Bundelkhand. Gujarat and parts of 
d i Burma, Pusa 12 has been adopted by the 
E A United Provinees for distribution all over the 
UE alluvium. It is also doing well in Sind, -parts 
E of the Eastern Punjab and Bihar... Pusà 52. 
M is likely to.cover very large tracts of North. 
ati Bihar and the Eastern Districts of the United ; 
a Provinces. Pusa 54 is being distributed in - 
NU parts of the United Provinces where a bearded : 
m Wheat 1$ essential. Pusa 100 is being widely 
j i 3 grown in the Central Provinces. Punjab 11 in 
All } 1923 covered 750,000 acres in the Canal Colo- 
m m nies of the Punj ab. The Bulletin adds that it 
: : 1s very difficult to state the total area under 


arts UR RE d 
G these wheats, but that at a conservative esti- 


mate it cannot be less than 2,500,000 acres. 
The amndal profit to the grower, at fifteen 
Tupees an acre, amounts to £2,500,000 sterling 


con- f. 4 year, X 

omt p - " SILAGE, 
ning | A survey has been made by the Madras Agri- 
» of cultural Department of the: Salem-Coimbatore 


“Chole with the object of finding out what mate- 
tials are available for the preparation of silage. 
Vis found that durin g the rains ïn places where 
nere Is a good: growth of ‘grass and ‘other suit- 
able materials tho cultivators graze their stock. 


transport of suitable materials would. ofset 
e making silage. We are, therefore, forced 
consider what materials can be grown hy the 
Tots for conv. inf he hot: 

» Weather ; A 
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a distance. from the grazing areas the cost-of — 


any economic advantage likely to be obtained. 


tried with this as well as eo.b and ciolam 
- Straw. The value of these materials would 
probably be enhanced if they could be mixed 
with some leguminous material, This might 
be supplied by à cutting of sunnhemp, ‘and 
then allowing it to make secondary growth for- 
green manure purposes. This tends to reduce 
soil fertility to some extent which makes it all - 
the more necessary to improve the methods of 
conservation of farmyard manure and urine” 2 
in order that this may be again returned to the 
land. : 
An experiment has been tried at Idugari of 
making silage out of ragi straw after the ear 
heads have. been harvested. A pit was laid = 
down two months ago and when opened and 
fed to the cattle they ate it readily and their. > - 
milk yield was maintained, whereas when fed 
on dry fodder. it decreased; A ‘similar pit . - 
which had been laid down for 4] months was- 
~ opened at Peelamedu and it was fed to30 head — 
of cattle of all ages and all but one ate it readily ONERE 
though none had ever seen silage before. There | 
will be no difficulty in getting cattle to eat 


i 


silage if it is properly made. . 
In these experiments only small pits were 
made. about four or five feet wide. ‘This leads» 
to a rather high percentage of waste which 
could be reduced by making a bigger pit. The 
question resolves itself into finding the most — 
satisfactory size of pit to feed a given number - 
of animals since silage will not keep once it is - 
‘opened and exposed to the air. About ten to 
twelve head of stock would make the smallest ~ 
satisfactory unit for which silage could be eco- 
_nomically made. . ` "v" : 


D 


~ 


Ox&oLE CavrLE SURYEY, - = 


Following the decision of the Madras Govern: 5 
. ment. in 1924 to prohibit-the export of Ongole 
“or Nellore cattle from Madras ports, Which 
“was brought about by the public opinion that 


o "4 
- continued export of the best cattle 


' deterioration in the breed. arose 


desire to. 
e breed 
b 
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has been visited and the*pure Ongole cattle 
counted and examined, and the opinion of the 
cattle-owners obtained. Methods of feeding 
and management have also been reported, 
The taluk of Palnad will be taken up next. 


The following figures are of interest :— 


TT 


| I 
ded [Number Number [Number NETOA Nise iG 
Taluk poz Lats et pie "lof cows | frequency heifers 
aa bulis rer bull| of calving | calve 
Ongole ..| 16,200 | 97 170 'Onecaltíin| 44 to 5} 
v | |two years. years 
Bapatla ..| 10.187 | 104 100 Do. Do. 
f 
Narasarao- g | h : 
pet 13,248 | 195 Ol 210 24 years|13 to 6 years 


a a 


"The selection of the Brahmini breeding bull 

< ig now-a-days much less carefully done than 
formerly and the practice of permitting him to 
feed where he will often be objected to. If this 
custom tends to grow less, some substitute will 
be necessary. 


"The ryots in all cases ask for assistance in 
providing water in the dry season, in obtaining 
fodder in years of low rainfall and in grazing 
their cattle in the forests. The tribe of Lam- 
banis have always made their livmg by the 
latter work, but- they are now: universally’ ac- 
cused of being dishonest and losses in cattle 
sentrusted to them aré growing heavier. : 


The general impression gained is that there 
is a'distinct lessening of the interest taken in 
cattle-breeding. In scarcely any case was it 
found the primary interest of the ryots. The 


! reasons appear to be mainly that money crops, . 


such as tobacco, pay better than crops yielding 
a straw for cattle or fodder crops and grazing: 


of assessment of land whereby Jand left for 
grazing " Badavalu " which used to be free of 
tax was assessed with the rest, caused less 
- "land to be left for grazing ; thi 
--- poramboke, ete, is slowly being reduced in 
area by settlement of military pensioners and 
he depressed classes: that a natural increase 
of popula ion is causing more and more land to 
cultiv. 


cattle has not yet grown 
4 S an ers 


^ years 1907 to 1910, and by propaganda in” 


especially for cattle rearing: that the révision . 


> that Government ' 


- ds certainly the Department's most " com- 


| with a consequent réduction in ' eR 
= m most important; 


conditions under which this 


to improve the Rr i a 
breed of cattle, of which Madras Presidency 1s a 
justly proud, has to live and breed. dom 
AGRICULTURAL RrsEARCH IN BURMA. P ul 
TON 


The following is an extract from the review Lr h 
of the Report on the operations of the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, Burma, for the year i P 
ended the 30th June, 1927 :—There seems to M p 
be no doubt that the experiments of the De- a b 
partment in combination with other favour- jr 
able conditions have quickened up the progress b 
of agricultural improvement. . The Depart- E o 
ment'distributed new varieties of Scotch potato D 
seed from its farm at Yawnghwe in the Shan f gi 
States, which had produced potatoes of high ^|  g 
excellence, and the railway having been extend- f a 
ed about the same time to Heho on the Shan h p 
plateau, where, the soil is suitable for these ' 
potatoes, the export of Shan States potatoes 
increased, it is reported, from Rs. 2 lakhs in f 
1914 to Rs. 23 lakhs in 1924. Groundnuts had f . 4 
long been grown for local consumption and the | J 
cultivation suddenly expanded some years ago f tl 
when the first cotton ginneries were erected at fo w 
Myingan and Allanmyo, because it was found | p 
that the oil-pressing machinery for cotton seed | s] 
could press oil from groundnuts as well. The i 


Department assisted by distributing large | 
quantities of groundnut seed especially in the 


favour‘of sowing this crop in rows with inter- “© 
cultivation, a method which has now super- 
seded the less efficient method. of broadcasting. 
The Department is justified in taking credit 
also for the extension of upright varieties of | 
groundnuts to tracts where the soil was un- 
suited’to the prostrate variety ; and can thus f; 
claim an important part in the yery\great im- ~ 

provement of agriculture in the dry zone which: 
has been produced by extension of the cultiva- 
tion of groundnuts. The revival and extension — 
of gram cultivation resulting from the introduc- 
tion of wilt-resisting strains in 192] seem to 
be another well-founded: claim, ‘This, accord- 
Ing to an opinion recorded by Mr. MeKerral) 


plete achievement up-to-date, but is not the - 


is the work dire g the quality 


is now begin- 
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successful results from the prolonged endea- 
yours of the Department to find an artificial 
manure for paddy cultivation which is profit- 
able and suitable for general use. As regards 
beans, the researches of the Department, which 
` have been carried on for several years, go to 
prove that no variety of the species Phascolus 
lunatus can ever be found which is free from 
Prussic acid. But there is no proof that any- 
body has ever been poisoned: by cating peb- 
yugale : and the Prussic acid bogey. which is 
believed to have been raised by people interest- 
ed in the trade in beans from other coun- 
tries, seems to have been laid. Millet is, an- 
other of the principal crops of the country and 
the. success reported in preventing rust in one 
of the main varieties of this crop is an im- 
portant event. : 


Ricut or ADOPTION py Hinpu Wivows. 


At the last session of the Bombay Legisla- 
tive Council leave was granted to Mr. B. V. 
Jadhav, M.L.C., to introduce a Bill to restrict 
the unlimited right of; adoption of Hindu 
widows in the Bombay Presidency. The Bill 
provides that adoption by a- Hindu widow 
Shall not be valid except when,she is author- 
ized in writing duly registered by her husband 
or his father to adopt one or more sons; or 
when there is no male agnate (Sagotra Sapinda) 
descendant of the great-grandlather of her 
husband. The purpose of this proposed legis- 

; lation is explained in the Statement of Ob- 
jects and Reasons which is as follows :— 
"Adoption of a son is recognized by Hindu 


Law throughout India. A Hindu without male | 


issue may adopt a son at any time and his 
widow can also adopt for him after his death. 
But this right of the widow is restricted with 
Various conditions in different provinces. lu 
‘Bengal she ¢annot adopt unless she is author- 
ized to adopt by her husband in writing. In 
Madras and the United Provinces she can 
adopt if authorized by the husband or by the 
Consent of the nearest agnates. In Bombay 
she has creat latitude. A husband's authority 


. $ presumed in the absence of prohibition and... 
adopt even a grown-up man from any . 


She can 


family to the exclusion of the next of kin of 
er husband, This latitude is causing great 


ruined as she is deprived of the enjoyment of 
her husband’s property and becomes entitled 
to maintenance only.: The right of adoption 
ought therefore to be restricted and the Law 
of Bombay should be made -conformable to 
that prevalent in other parts of India.” The 
Bill has heen published in the Bombay Govern- 
ment Gazette, Part V, of April 16, and those 
who are interested in this piece of legislation 
niust submit their views to the Secretary to 
Government, Home Department, Bombay, 
as early as possible. E 


FEES ror ÑLECTRICAL SERVICE, 


The Government of Bombay have recently 
revised the rules for the levy of fees for the 
services of Electrical Inspectors, etc. These 
rules supersede those published in the Bombay 
Government Gagetie, Part 1, of 1&th November 
1926. The revised rules contain several modi- | 
fications chiefly in respect of fees levied for the 
services of Inspectors. Thus, for inspection, 
examination or test in cases where energy is, 
supplied at high and medium pressure, the. 
maximum rates have been considerably re- . 
duced. While for 1 to 150 kilowatts the scale 
of fees ranges from Re 1 to Rs. 30, the rate 
for'above 150 kilowatts up to 1,000 kilowatts 
is fixed at Rs. 19 for each 50 kilowatts, and 
above 1,000 kilowatts only Rs, 250 are charged 
instead of Rs. 350 charged under the old 
‘rules. For -the inspection, examination or 
test of any generating station, the minimum 
rate is Rs. 20 for 1 to 50 kilowatts while the - 
fees for installations above 1,000 kilowatts is. 


Rs. 300, reducing sthus the maximum tate by. — 
Rs. 200. For the inspection, examination or . p 


test of electrical installation in any factory 
within the meaning of the Indian Factories 
. Act, the rates now laid down are comparative- 
ly low. In place of a fixed fee of Rs. 100 the 
new rules provide a-graduated scale of Rs, 10. . 
per kilowatt or part thereof provided the 
maximum charge does not exceed Rs. 10! 
"Provision is made for testing of 
energy meters, the scale rising from 
for testing a single: meter of any 'deseriy 
in the laboratory up to 50 amperes ca: 
to Rs, 25 for. 0 am 


MUstice to the Bhaubands whose rightful | 


80°, 


E the Indian Electricity Act, 1910, in accordance 
with which the fee may be recovered on appli- 
cation to a Magistrate by the distress and sale 


è Mr. E. H. Brown writes :— 
The last 15 months will stand out in the history of 
< Indian banking for two reagons —the statutory stabili- 
zation of rupee exchange at 15. Gd., with.effeet from 
April 1, 1927, and the failure of the Legislative As- 
sembly, nearly a year later, to accept the corolla 
that measure recommended by the toyal Commission 
on Indian Financé and Currency. 

"The long-continued. conflict over the Reserve Bank 
Bill ranged round the question whether or not the 
directorate should be independent of the Government 
and of the Legislature, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Commission. Sir Basi] Blackett, 
in his eagerness to round off his memorable tenure of 

nd the Finance. Membership by providing India with a 
; contral bank to be the currency authority in place of 
fovernment, yielded on the principle of independent 
"management to the extent of agreeing to a compro- 
4 mise which would have iransfomted- the proposed 
shareholdens’ bank into a so-called stock-holders bank, 
though the holders of stock would have had no real 
stake in the sound management of the concern. The 
scheme did not secure the acquiescence of the Seere- 
tary of State for India ; the Bill was not further pro- 
ceeded with in the autumn session; and Sir Basil 
j Blackett came home for personal discüssion with the 
m ; authorities of the India Office. 
É 3 The resulting new Bill provided for a shareholders’ 
bank on the basis of provincial allocation of cupital 
‘ and a limitation of individual holdings. The object 
of these changes was to meet some not unreasonable 
criticisms of the original scheme which snggested that 
the issue of shares without provincial allotment or 


= 


V4 — other restriction might lead: to donrination by sec- - 
. tional interests, and notably those of the big Bombay 
pio financiers. za is MET 

RC — «. 3WmzxcKING Tactics, s 


"When the Bill was Brought forward at the spring 
session of the Legislativo Assembly it was disallowed 
‘by the President on the ground that the original Bill 
: “had not been definitely disposed of. The difficult task 
of amending the original Bill to bring it into line with 
, the new schemes was then attempted, and was made 
still cult by the unfavourable political at- 
mosphere following on the appointment of the Simon 
Commission. A wrecking amendment was passed by 
, small majority, and Government decided to drop the 
“Bill, The speeches made thereafter showed a wide- : 
ead reco, nition: that one of the most important 
tive Measures ever submitted to a legislative 
f | been oten rejected partly 


s 


- 
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* sonal periods of demand to be less definitel y fixed than 4 


belonging to him, 


of any moveable property 
Bombay f 


The revised rules will be found in the 
Part T. of April 5. 


Government Gazette, 


Finance Member, assumed charge in the 
autumn. He will require time to take his bearings, f 
and is unlikely to raise afresh for a considerable time #! 
to come the project of a central bank to be the cur] 
rency authority. 

The failure of the 
sequel of the dropping of the mea 
to a provisional agreement made with the 
Bank of India for the revision of its charter, The 
agreement was generous in scope, and rightly so, mt 
view of the abandonment of the intention that the } 
Imperial- Bank should ultimately have charge of the 
paper currency. ‘The institution will continue under jJ 
the charter which has effect for ten years from the 
date of its constitution, January 27, 1921, or for am 
indefinite periód of 12 months’ notice of termination 
of agreement is not given on either side. ah 

A feature of the year was the relative failure of the f 
4 per cent rupee loan issued 
payable in 1934-37 at par. Sir Basil Blackett had 4 
been so uniformly successful in continuous reductions 1 
of the cost of borrowing that he was tempted to try f 
again. The ns gave little or no advantage over 
holders of ¢ ng debt, and consequently the sub: 
scriptions in cash and bonds amounted to only Rs | 
19.40 crores. Subsequently Government found it 
nec ry to resort to external borrowing, after an, 
interval of four years. A sterling loan of £7.500,000 
“at 44 percent, issued on January 10, met with a ready {i 
response. : 


the new 


Bank Bill carried the” 
we to give validity 9 


Veserve 


SEASONAL DEMANDS. 
Money has been in steady demand through th 
greater part of the period under review. The Bank f 
rate. raised to 7 per cent on December 7, has conti ^ 


nued at that figure to a much later date than last p^ 


summer, when a. reduction to 6 per eent was made at 
ihe beginning of June. The tendency is for the s | 


in the old days, when they were like the monsoon int 
their regularity. One of the causes of the prolonga: 
tion of high rates has been the holding up. of funds | 
employed: to finanee the moving of the cotton cro 
and also of stocks of cloth. Trade has suffered fois 
the depression in the Bombay mill industry—follov 
by the long continted strike—and there have bet 
minor failures in the banking world. 

, There has been talk of an investigation into Bankin 
in India, and the Chambers of Commerce, both Ju 
pean and Indian, have supported, the proposa, 
calculated to lead to banking expansion and ‚to. 
better regulation of Indian banks, "The proposal hi 
reference to joint stock enterprise only, and not to th 
system of hundis issued by Indian | shroffs, whic 
so lange a patt in the intemal trade, An: Institute 
+ See has been established under the a 
ee he ifm porial Bank and should: render g 
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geanty savings or to keep reserves in the form of gold 
or silver ornaments for their womenfolk seems prefer- 
ablein their eyes to having paper transactions with the 
hanks. ‘The rate of wealth per capita is very much 
lower than in the countries of Western Europe. 

The last statistical return of banks in India relates 
to the year 1925. n wives the capital, reserve, and 
deposits of the Imperial Bank of India, of the exchange 
banks (deposits in India only), and of the Indian joint 
stock banks. In ronnd figures the capital and reserve 
25 reached Rs. 160 crores’? as compared with 
Rs. 50 crores ten years earlier, The deposits were 
Bs. 211 crores as against Rs. 113 crores in 1916. It 
should be noted, however, thatin-the boom years 1920 


and 1921 the deposits were higher, being Rs. 235 


crores und Rs, 227 crores. Clearing-house returns 


‘show a fallin the activity of banking operations ab 


compared with 1920. The cheques elc 
of a total value of Rs. 3.149 crores. 
the following years to Rs. 2,02] crores and in 1925 
were down to Rs. 1.769 crores. In the Pre-War 
vear, however, the tota! was only Rs; 650 crores, The 
expansion since that date has been substantial though 
not commenst e with the possibilities. 

The co-operative credit banks are making some 
progress, but while of decided value in providing rural 
eredit do not as yet pts an important part in Indian 
finance. 


red were then 
They dropped in 


Problem oí Indian Education. 

The following questionnaire has been issued 
by the Education Committee of the Indian 
Statutory Commission. All persons and As- 
sociations interested in the subject-matter of 
tlie questionnaire are invited to send replies 
(in the form printed in the note to the ques- 
tionnaire) to the Secretary of the Education 
Committee of the Indian Statutory Commis: 
Sion, Government of India, Simla :— ; 

I. Do you consider that the growth of education 
during the last 10 years in the part or parts of India 
with which you are personally acquainted, has been 
Satisfactory 7 

The subje 
ing headings ; 
(a) Primary education. 

(b) Secondary education. 

(c) University education. i 

(d) The training of teachers. p 

(e). Technicà (including Commercial) education. 

B (f) Girls’ and women’s education. 

out you are requested only to dealwith those branches 

p which you have personal acquaintance. " 
=. lf your answer to question l isin the negative, 

thé reasons which in your opinion have led 


AN Unsatisfactory result classifying them under the 
headings AUN. e » . x 


should be dealt with under the follow- 


, : 
n Administrative, TA s 
(3) Educational, MET a 

13) Socint, y : s 2 f 

< (4) Pinancial, | SNN : 

and : 


indicate concisely on what lines improvements 


X ould be made in cach branch with which you deal. ` 
Yow are invited after dealing with questions. 


land. 
pf Bu subjects enumerated below 


Theaupplication of compulsion in primary: educa- 
y 2 “3S Sor FI * 


2 above. to subinit separate memoranda on any 
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` liary Committee on the growth of education of the | 


* written in block capitals. 


(3) Education of the following speclalclasses :— ` 

(a) Muhammadans, (6)-Sikbs, (c) Europeans and a 
Anglo-Indians, (d) Depressed classes, (e) Hindus in 5 
those provinces in which Hindus present special proh- 
lems. 

You are requested only to deal with those! subjects 
with which you have personal acquaintance. 

4. You are invited to submit separate memoranda 
on any new departures or experiments with which you 
are personally acquainted  :— 

(a) Primary, and especially, village education. 

(b) Secondary education, ^ 

(c) University education, 

(d) The education of girls and women, i 

(c) The training of boy scouts and girl guides.” i 

(f) Physical training generally. 

(7) Medical inspection and treatment of school 

children. : 

(h) The teaching of hygiene. 

(i) The use of popular libraries including travelling 

libraries. ` 

(j). Educational bróadcasting. 

(I) Night and continuation schools for children. 

(i) Adult education (including popular lectures and 

University extension work). 

(m) Technical education (i) for manual workers, in- 

cluding foremen, and (ii) higher. : 

(n) Educational work by Co-operative Societies. 

(o) Education for social service. A 

Nomk.—-The question of agricultural education has 
been dealt with recently by the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture, and it will be unnecessary to re-submit | 
evidence given before that Commission. 


5. You aro invited to submit memoranda on any 
points which you regarl as of importance for the 
erowth of education of which you have a personal 
knowledge, and which are not covered by the headings 
given below. 4 
= Note on answers to the questionnaire of the Auxi- 


Tndian Statutory Commission, and on memoranda to 
be submitted to the Committee. y As 

In submitting answers to the questionnaire and —. 
memoranda, contributors are requested to comply as. 
far as possible with the following directions :— | : 

1. To append to the first sheet a statement in the. ) 
form printed below"duly filled up. Pus shee ae 

2, To submit the answers or memoranda eitheriin ' 
type-script or clearly written on ruled foolseap paper | 


before August the 22nd. $ i x 2 
3.. To eonelude the answers and memoranda by a 
summary. of the principal points, and recommend 
tions, if any. t Cuire S a eni e 
"^ Worm.—(To be used ns the first sheet of answer to 
tlie questionnaire und: memoranda submitted to the 
Auxiliary gem on the iet education of the 
dian Statutory Commission.) i he VEET 
du Name ET ntes followed by degree or. oth 
University distinctions, and uame of Univ 
which they have been obtained. 


(2 Present official or other position 
; 5 Postal address for the 
mentis e EE 
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Economics of Khaddar. 

In an article entitled “ Economies of Khad- 
dar, My. M. S Bhungara.. President, the 
Indian: Textile Association, President, All- 
India Free Trade League, Member, the Textile 
Institute, Manchester, and Mill Manager and 

- Consultant, writes in the Ca pital :— j 

To be able to understand the “ Economies of Khad- 
dar" one must, be thoroughly acquainted with the 
rural life of India. The number of her rural popula- 
tion, their occupation, tlieir grinding poverty. their 
income per capita, average per capita consumption 
of cloth and their want of oceupation during a large 
part of the year are some of the questions which, f 
dispassionately studied and honestly answered, will 
reveal to the mind of even a lay reader ihe true import 

- of Mr. Gandhi's Khaddar movement. 

When we know that 90.5 per cent of the total popu- 
Jation of India live in villages and rural areas and that 

about 80 percent of the people of India are agricultu- ' 
rists who have practically nothing to do for nearly six 
months in a year, the significance of a cottage industry 
in India’s 700,000 villages becomes truly apparent. 
And such an industry is the hand-spinning as has been 
satisfactorily proved from, time immemorial. ‘The 
Charkha is not Mr. Gandhi's creature. It lived. in 
ages past in India’s villages. Tt was, however, dead 
or dying. All that the Mahatma did was to revive it 
and try to restore it to its former economic status, 
Whether it has that status, has been ascertained by 
no less an authority than Dr, Harold H. Mam, the 
ex-Director of Agriculture of Bombay Presidency, 
who only recently declared that for the great work of 
filling the empty stomachs.of the people much could be 
done by the people themselves. They must put them- 
selves to work, he said, for no country could ever hope 
«to be prosperous if tho majority of its population were 
idle for six months of the year. ‘The people must be 
given some work no matter how small the'income 
derived therefrom during the dry season, and Dr. 
Mann added that no matter in what other way Mr. 
Gandhi had gone astray, he had penetrated into the 
secret of the poverty of India when he advocated the 
spinning wheel, no matter if if did produce only a few 
„annas aday. | ie 

4 x (6 Irs TRUE: IMPORT. ^ 

In its true sense, therefore, the Khaddar move- 
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supplementary occupation | 


owing to lack of a suitable 1 
starvation of masses 


to agriculture and the chronic 


that results therefrom. We thus see that to condemn 1] c 
the Charka às primitive, wasteful, unceonomie andsa | _ © 
on is to rev one’s own fearful ignorance of the eco. a 
nomic life of raral India. j a 

The | bibliography .on  hand-spinning and. hand. P D 


the Khaddar movement is distinctly 


weaving and H : i 
exhaustive than the literature so far fi 1 


and more 


hed in this country on any other industry, d 
Charla Shastra, Vanat Shastra a nd several other books f G 
by the late Mr. Maganlal Gandhi, Khadi Manual by 1 E 
Babu ‘Satish Chandra Das Gupta, Message of Khaddar Ir 
and. Deshi Rang (Indigenous Dyes and Dyeing) by De > y 
Sir Profulla Chander Ray, Charka Yarn by Munta f ‘ 
Bahadur V. A. Tallcherkar and Economies of Khadi M p 
by Babu Rajendra Prasad are only a few of the many H c 
books that have so far been published in addition to | s 
ihe Mahatma’s own volumes of speeches and writings | d 
on the subject. To this list Mr. Richard B, Gregg's P d 
Economies of Khaddar is the latest addition and com- T c 
mands particular attention for the exhaustive treat. f ^ p 
ment of many different subjects bearing on this ques- f 5 
tion. While on the one hand twelve chapters of this f e 
book constitute standard literature on the subjects, 0 
diseussed..on the other, it is not all theory and princi t 
ple. In every place it is brimful of quotations from } t 
official and non-official records, books and documents f 6 
which reinforce the author's ideas. | u 

MisAPPREHENSIONS. CLEARED, | d 
Closely following the argument of Mr. Henry Ford f. r 
who suggests that the cotton mills ought to be near n 
the cotton fields, Mr. Gregg observes that the analogy I 
to the Charkha is clear. Instead of massing workers 4 
in expensive cities and cotton mills he would have the D 
spindles taken to the workers in their homes all over |) t 
the land and utilize the power where it originally: h 
existed. Says Mr, Ford in his charming autobiogra- i 
phy “My Life and Work”: “The cotton mill, ought S 
to be near the cotton fields. This is not a revolution: || 
aryidea. In a sense itis a reactionary one. Ti does 
not suggest, anything new ; it suggests something that e 
is very old. This is the way the country did things n 
before we fell into the habit of carting everything | f 
around a few thousand miles and adding the cartage e 
to the consumer's bill." ; [: 
Our communities ought to be more ‘complete i A 
themselves. They ought not to be unnecessarily de-i E 
pendent on railway transportation. Out df what they S 
produce they should supply their own needs and ship T f 
the surplus. How farthisis achievable in this coun f — 
try in the present temper and. characteristics of the : 
Indian nation we may endeavour to indicate in thi : 
article, SA QUA PT i : 
One great. objection to the universal introduction of | 
the Charka is to be found in the contention that it cam 8 
afford but a miserable pittance and is thus an econom) c 
waste. This contention is wholly w j it 
remembered that the Yong Ren 
eee. e annual per capita income if f- « 
ndia is exceptionally low. Thé economic value 1 
the Charka will be immediately understood ifswe c E 
to recall that while Dadabhai Naoroji r SEED t 
_ average annual income of an Indian at Rs, 22, Di (€ 
Curzon calculated it at Rs. 30 while the latest estim: t 
_ 9n this point of Prof. Ghose of Calcutta Universit < 
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The questions that are next worth considering in 
connection with the Khaddar movement are the ex- 
tent of its competitive nature with the Indian mills 
and the quality of the Khaddar produced on the hand- 

-]oom as compared with that manufactured in a power 
mill. Let us fir sec whether the Khaddar movement 
is competitive in its nature, j Che average per capita 
consumption of cloth in India is estimated at about 
13 yards. With this figure when we take into consi- 
deration the fact that citizens in big towns and living 
on their borders consume per capita a much larger 
amount of cloth, the real per capita consumption in 
rural districts comes to only about 10 yards or even 

* less, This means that a large section of the Indian 
population is ill-clad. j é m m 

So far, therefore, as the question of competition is 
concerned, the Indian mill would not Jose much for the 
simple reason that primarily mass production of Khad- 
dar on a large scale must first go towards meeting the 
demands of a large part of the nearly naked and ill- 
clad rural population. And even where the real com- 
petition is likely to be felt it would only be in the case 
of coarse cloth which some of our mills have already 
ceased to manufacture following the recommendations 
of the Tariff Board. Again the great Trade Mission 
that has left India with the natural ambition of cap- 
turing the piece-goods trade in countries lying on the 
outskirts of India is bound to offer Indian mills an 
untold opportunity for the very remunerative and 
speedy development of their export trade. We should 
not at all be surprised if, as a reward for this adventu- 
rous spirit of the Bombay owners; the mills in Bombay, 
in the near future, are inundated with orders from 
Persia, Afghanistan, Turkey, Arabia, Mesopotamia, 
Africa and elsewhere. It is probably in anticipation 
of the very rosy and cheerful prospects held forth by 
this Trade Mission that some of the mills in Bombay 


have ceased to have anything to do with wholesale 


trading in cloth bales and commenced careers as retail- 
ers in pieces and yards. * a 
DURABILITY. 


From the consumers point of view, however; the 
comparative durability of the Khaddar and that of the 
millclothis of the greatest importance. It is claimed 
for the handspun! yarn that it possesses many of the 
excellent characteristics. which are conspicuous in mill 
cloth only by their absence. ‘To see how far the claim 
is justified we must diverge into some technological 
questions and consider, though briefly, the nature of 
cotton and how it is treated in the factory and in the 
cottage respectively. 5 
. The consideration of equality begins with. the nature 
of the tiny individual cotton fibre. A cotton fibre is a 
single elongated cell in the form of a flattened hollow 
cylinder or tube with very thin walls. It has a spiral 
twist, sometimes in one direction, sometimes in the 
other often reversing its direction several times in the 
Same fibre, The twists differ in tightness, length or 
stont. Often parts of the fibre have no twist. No 
dus bres ata alike. Fibre even from the same seed 
Mo in ripeness, lóngth, flatness, thickness of walls, 

Eo imum and minimum diameters, smoothness, even- 
css, softness, suppleness, elasticity, strength, mois-, 
ure and volatile oil content and thickness of wax 


e j AUN i Ha 
overing, Of course the variations in all these quali- 


TE between fibres from different sceds or bills, fields 
2 3 regions, or as between different varieties are still 
cater. The important thing to realize is that no two 


ores are wholly alike. ‘(Chis fact is the basis of one 


t advantage which hand manufacture has over 
pecking manufacture, In the very process of hand 
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operation the sensitive touch and sight and discrimi- 
nating judgment and the skill of the worker is present - 
and able instantly to change and adapt itself and the 
working of the implements to the variations in the 
fibre. A machine, however, i$ nec ily uniform in 
its action and cannot adapt itself to variations between 
individual fibres, but to the larger variations it is 
more adaptable than machines. 

To get over this difficulty in the machine it is neces- 
sary to treat the fibre so as to obtain as much unifor- 
mity as possible preparatory to spinning. The neces- 
sity for great output from the machines results in all 
these processes being done at the high speed and with 
great force. Tremendous beater and roller speeds in 
power ginning, enormous pressures in baling cotton, 
further violent, high-speed beating; the opening or 
blowing process, high speed machine scuting and card- 
ing, all these bruise, serape, strain, cut and injure much 
of the fibre, and waste much of it, and decrease the 
elasticity, strength and vitality of whatsurvives, The 
corresponding hand processes are vastly mare slow 
and gentle and tend far more to preserve the valuable 
qualities of the fibre. This is perhaps specially true 
of Indian cotton in the ginning process because its 
fibres cling more firmly to the seed than is the case 
with other varieties. ; 

Durability of cloth does not result already and solely 
from mere uniformity or.evenness of fibre or yarn. 
Yarn or weaving may be uniformly poor as well as 
uniformly zood.- Durability results rather from uni- 
form strength, uniform pliability and uniform classity 
of yarn and uniformly close weaving. Here is a clear « 
exposition of the theory: of spinning which will be 
easily understood by everyone who has seen both the 
prócesses at work. : : 


India's Resources. 

Indian industrialists and politicians have in 
recent years envisaged foreign competition as 
solely a question of imported manufactures, 
whereas a problem of at least equal importance 
‘is the increasing difficulty India is encountering. 
in finding markets for her foodstuffs and raw 
materials, mainly owing to the superior quality. 
of the analogous products obtainable from 
other sources. An incidental indication of this 
rivalry is forthcoming in the sharp demand for 
-the abolition of the present export duties on 
tice and Indian hides, says the Zunes Hugi- 
neering Supplement, : 


igh 
i 
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: "Eastern rice-growing countries. even in the markets 
| i nearest to Burma. [t seems highly probable, there- 
fore, that Burma will. in the near future, have to 

i ‘accept a lower price level. for her rice crop.” The 

V - deduction is plain: “It is, therefore, of the utmost 

E importance that every effort be made by improved 

ENA methods of cultivation to increase the yield per acre, 

and so cheapen the cost of production; also to im- 
prove the quality of the grain so as to hold those mar- 

kets where Burma rice is now being steadily ousted by 

superior qualities from other countries a 

Similar difficulties confront other Indian exporte. 
and drastic reforms will be necessary to maintain the 
competitive position of pre ducts on whose sale in the 
markets of the world India relies to secure the funds 
necessary to meet her foreign obligations and to pur- 
chase the manufactured goods unobtainable within 
her own borders. j 

A FUNDAMENTAL DirFICUUTY. 

Within the limited space at his disposal the writer 
ean only hint at the fundamental difficulty which 
hinders agricultural reform in India by quoting the 
recent assertion of the chairman of the leading indi- 
genous joint stock bank that “at the present moment 
ihe agriculturists are absolutely in the hands of the 

- ghroffs, who charge anything from 12 to 125 per cent. 
Tt is this which keeps back their progress, and conse- 
quently the progres of the country, and, recognizing 
that ‘India is au agricultural country, everything in 
the power of Goverment must be'done in order to 
help the ryot to carn the ‘fruit of his labours, which 
practically he does nat at the moment, and-has not 
done for centuries past.” Co-operative banks offer 
some relief, but, as the same authority added, ~ there 
ought to be purely agricultural banks whose business 
would be to help the ryot with advances even on 

; standing erops at reasonable rates of interest, so that 

E they may benefit to the full extent of the value of the 

crops.” ‘ 
To no slight extent the pres 


nt tendency for Indian 


D absence of attractive new industrial investments local- 
Ja—a lacuna unlikely to survive for more than a short 
period, ‘Two other considerations bearing on the 
same subject may also be mentioned, India’s sterling 
debt, according to the last Budget statement, still re- 
mains atthe high ligure of 344 crores, whereof only à. 


J.-L be possible to evolve a scheme for the rapid extinction 


. ment of rupee capital on à larger scale in an effort to 
= bring about a moro rapid development of India’s own 
resources. i [c 5 


* CATAL EXPENDITURE, 
In the current year the aggregate capital expendi- 
Aure of the Central and Provincial Governments will 
! amount to the sumof Rs. 40 crores. That is a fairly 
- substantia] amount, but less substantial than appears 
ai-first sight owing to the fact thatit includes an allot- 
ment of 28 crores to finance railways which in India 
it zt a State monopoly and therkfore absorb the lion's 


re of money raised by Government for development- ^ 


al | ; Excluding. railways, it willbe observed 


ntry containing pulation 
E à Pomo well 


- capital to seek employment abroad is traceable to the . 


small portion is held by Indian investors. It might | 


of this heavy commitment, but itis by no incans cer- 
tain that such a measure is as urgent as the invest- j: 


le for capital expenditure by 


but this limitation in turn is due to A ; 


local investors, b! ) tur 
Government offer: laking a broad 


the poor terms 


view, it is reasonable to urge that could be in the ] x 
general interests of India to borrow and invest more f s 
freely, won though the raising of larger loans involved 4 

t rovement in the terms offered. A larger f F 
^ it must be remem bered, , t 
is not desirable solely as a means of raising the produc- f ] 


tive. and therefore the purchasing power of the vast f 
rural population on 
the manufacturing industries 
mic development so obtainable, and obtainable in no W 
other way, is equally sential as a means of assuaging fa 


The econo. | í 
1 

: 5 1 

political discontent. and equipping the Provincial ad. P 1 
{ 

( 

( 

| 

{ 


depends. 


ministrations with the revenues necessary to enable 
them to fullil the responsibilities modern Governments 
are expected to discharge. In Bengal to take a typical 
case which contains a population of approximately 
40 millions, the Provincial Government commands a 
revenue of less than £9,000,000 per annum and with f í 
that sum is expected to finance education, health [f 
activities, the development of agricultu md indus- f 
tries, irrization, ete. Letit be noted that in few coun- 
tries is economie progress dependent to a greater 
extent on State aid and initiative. If that observas fi + 
tion applies to the great urban industries in the form 
of reliance on protectionist tariffs and bounties, it is 
applicable, even more emphatically, to agriculture, 
India’s. chief source of income, and to the miner 
handicrafis. 
More Transport PACILITIE 
A railway extension programme of 1,000 miles of 
new line per annum is now being worked up to, and 
the improved financial position of the railways has}: 
been reflected in recent reductions in freight and pas- 
senger rates which should assist appreciably the gene 
gal trade revival now in progress. A big road deve- 
lopment programme, to be financed by a special tax Y. 
on petrol, 1s contemplated, and willlead, intime, (0 
Aviation | 


> 


| 
ii 
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overcome, js | 
The short-time agreement between the jute mills 
survives, but its termination is in sight and only 
_ awaits the general revival in world trade which, itis 
hoped, will soon materialize. D 
The losses of the Bombay cotton mills last year wer 
smaller than in the three preceding years, but th 
position of the industry remains unsatisfactory, ‘and 
drastic aie methods of mill management will | 
necessary before the former level-of ity can! } 
be restored. prosperity dg 
x í 
. The output of eoalfrom the Indian mines is increa! 
ing, but the tendency is towards tho further closin! 
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- from high freight charges on imported manufactures 
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rea now under sugarcane, satisty her require- 
refined sugar for which she pays at present 
rores per annum to foreign prodnceers. 
Hvpno-ErtcrRiCc PROJECTS. 

There is no more important development in pro- 
gress in India than the recourse, notably in the Pun- 
jab and Madras, to large-scale hydro-electric projects 
as a means of compensating for the absence of coal 
supplies except in the north-c astern comer of India. 
The establishment, especially in Upper India, of in- 
dustries enjoying the “natural proteetión." deriving 


from the a 
ments of 
over 15 


must exert an influence on the import trade which, at 
this period, cannot be easily measured, The effect of 
the starting of cotton mills upeountry on the fortunes 
of the Bombay cotton mills is already evident, vet 
development of manufacturing industries in Upper 
India is only beginning. When the next industrial 
flotation boom comes in India, most of the new capital 
available for investment, it is safe to prediet, will find 
its way into.the Pünj ib and the United Provinces. are 
as commanding, in India, the position and resources of 
the “ Middle West? in the United States. 

Further progress can be reported in the provision of 
first-class port facilities at Chittagong, Vizagapatam, 
and Cochin, and Indian States, such as Hyderabad 
and Mysore, are pressing for freedom to develop ports 
equipped to subserve their own trades and industries. 
In India, it may be emphasized that large ports, such 
as Bombay, Calcutta and Rangoon, have served more 
than one purpose, inasmuch as, in addition to the 
facilities they provide for trade, they may be de- 
scribed as the industrial power-houses and intellectual 
centres of the cour pointing the road to 
economie and politic Well, therefore, may 
India ery for more large p 


Industries of the Punjab, 1926-27. 


.. The following is taken from the Government 


review of the Report on the Department, of 
Industries, Punjab, for the year ending the 31st 
March, 1927 :— 

; ‘The’ Weaving Factory, Shahdara, sanction to the 
establishment of which was given during the year 
under review, is expected to start operations shortly. 
It will provide facilities, for the training of weavers 
and educated persons, for whom a certain number of 


` scholarships and stipends have also been sanctioned, 


and should stimulate interest in the development of 
the fextile industry besides providing advanced, train: 
angin dyeing under workshop conditions for the stu- 
dents of the Government Institute of Dyeing and 
Calico-Printing, Shahdara. During the year under 
review a calico-printing class was opened at this insti- 
vad and 86 students received. training as against 56 
s ing the previous: year, An appointment of an 
Xpert Dyer with manufacturing expérience has just 
Em Sanctioned to meet the increased work of this 
nstitute and the dyeing work of the Weaving Factory. 
ow Proposals for giving demonstration in the! usc ` 
coms in places other than Shahdara are also under 
ü Branson of Government. 
Ag Institute 
Work on} 
Hosiery Ins 
ecember, 


Amritsar, has continued its important 
handloom "Th 


Now Accommotation for 40 onl 
sty factories were opened. di 


hoped : : 
iniu that Hosiery. 


The Central Weav- ` 


h demonstration work. "The . 
titute, Ludhiana, started its operations in. 
» 1926; and admitted 46 students, a AER K: 


é 


_ the question of the future of the Government 
Tannery, Shahdara. has been engaging the attention 
of Government for some time, anil it was evident that 
the Tannery could not be continued as a commercial 
concern. ‘The question of running it purely as a | 
demonstrationa] and instructional institution has been 3 zA 
considered, but it has been finally decided to close 

down the institution as the results likely to be ob- 1 
tained did not appear to justify the heavy expenditure : 


involved. Arrangements, however, have been made 
for the organization of village demonstration parties 


Shose dety woulisbe tho imiona Oi noe aa bs 
skin and leather industries in the villages, and to give | 
training to village chamars in the judicious use of 
tanning materials and the skilful manipulation of im- 
proved tools. s 
There was a decrease in the amour, of business 
done by the Arts and Crafts Depot, Lahore, from 
Rs. 60,203 to Rs, 41,100 during the year under review, 


CAT Kit 


Rite EM 


due mainly to diminished foreign sales. But the | 
Depot continued to do good work, especially in con- 5 A 
“nection with the distribution of improved designs 38 


amongst the cottage workers. 


Tt is disappointing 
that full advantage wi 


not taken of the provisions of, 
the Indusirial Loans Act and of the amount provided 
for the grant of loans, 4e, Rs. 1,00,000. Although ` 
the security clauses of the rules had been revised so as 
to allow immovable property being accepted in securi- 
ty, not many applications were received for the grant 
of loa id therefore only Rs. 30,000 were spent 
out of this allotment. Provision is being made to‘ 
allow the Industries Department to give demonstra- 
tion in the latest methods of tanning, dyeing and. 
manufacture of hosiery goods in addition to the im- | 
proved looms which ar present being exhibited on ; 
the occasions of fairs. The work of the Intelligence, = — - 
section of the Industries Department is noted with 
approval.. Government will wateh with interest the 
results of the advice given, and. of.the keen interest 
shown by small capitalists and others in the possibi- . 
lities of small cottage industries. A detailed econo- 
mic survey of some of the industries of the province 
is being carried on with a view to the publication of 
up-to-date monographs on them for the benefit and - 
guidance of those engaged in those industries andy 
others interested in the subject. Itis hoped that the , 
establishment of the Joint Development Board will. 
result in the advancement of the industrial prosperity 

_ of the province. í ^r 


S 


er 


n 


, Sugarcane Planting. eae 
Considerable interest is being taken at pre- 
sent in Cuba in the development of a new s 
tem of cultivation for replanting old cane fields: 
The sugarcane isa deep-rooting plant, and in'Cub 
and many other countries a succession oficrops ca ee 


"working of the soil with the new Fowler “ Gyrotiller ” 
(Storey's patent), which breaks up the whole of mie 
soil to a depth of 18 inches and finally cuts the new 
furrows ready for planting afr sh. ON À 

"Phe Gyrotiller, which js built in England, is a ee 
implement fitted with a 320-H. P. engine and sari 
on two half tracks and a single front wheel. d e 
cultivating tools, which are carried at the back of ihe 
machine, consist of two rings of plough bo 3 which 
rotate in a nearly horizontal plane, breaking up the 
soil to a width of 11 ft. at each passage of the imple- 
ment, With the gradual forward movement of me 
Gyrotiller, cach rotating plough body cuts ofi a smal 

2 portion of fresh soil and. pulverises and mixes it very 

thoroughly with the soil already worked up. is 

The fact that the plane of rotation of the working 

bodies is ngt horizontal, but inclined downwards to- 
wards the rear, ensures that the full working depth is 
attained in two cuts, the bodies working deeper at the 
rear than in front. ; : 
' Behind this come the ridging bodies, which leave 
the tand furrowed ready for planting and perfectly 
ille roughout, 

a Ry ee the rate of advance and. speed of rotation 
^ of the working parts the degree of pulverization can be 

regulated according to conditions. In practice it is 
found that the stirring action is very effective in bury- 
ing top growth, and further that the system of obtain- 
ing the full depth (18 in.) in two cuts ensures that the 
sub-soilis not brought to the surface. 

Trials in Cuba, which have already extended over 
severa] months, have proved that the implement will 
completely prepare the land at the rate of about an 
acre per hour and at a cost of 208 dols. per cabellaria 
(or, say, 258: per acre), including all expenses except 
Nae This cost is a good deal lower than can 
‘be obtained with any other system, and the quality 
and thoroughness of the work is unequalled. 


~~ Agriculture in India. 
. Mr P. R. Cadell, cs.1, G18, writes in the 
- Near Bast and India for July 26 :— 


This, however, in the chapter on village life that the 
Report contains {he most interesting of ifs suggestions, 
though not the clearest of its recommendations, It 
recognizes that the various Governments must do 

. much more in the future than they have been able to 
do in the past, particularly in respect to medical relief 


and to education. But it points out also that the 


villager must adjust his outlook to meet changing 
conditions. ^" What is required," the Report says, 
“is to increase, in desirable directions, the villagers’ 
wants, and to show him how to satisfy them by his: 
‘own efforts." The hostile critic might observe that 
the villager is already painfully provided with wants 
whith he is barely able to satisfy, without the creation 
of further needs. The Commission relies on improv- 
ed guidance and the revival of the tradition of corpo- - 
rate action to raise the standard of village amenity ; 
"without such a revival, the hope of radical improve- 


Unfortunately every extension of administration, in- 
“eluding local self-government, has hitherto led to a 
‘decrease in local effort. Lf the process can be stayed, 
corporate action revived, through the adoption 
the Commüssion's advice. the result will be the 
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ment must, the Commission thinks, be abandoned. ' 


. Commission professes itself unable to frame any est! 


are far greater than the requirements of cultivation 
demand, and the present. Report holds out little hope 
of the possibility of ihe establishment idu indus- 
trics on a scale súflicient to occupy the ov er-a »undant 4 
leisure of the agricultural classes. - The inerease of i 
industries in the large cities, which will be the presum- | 
able result of the present protectionist policy, will V 
doubtless continue to draw off much of the excess ot 
rural population. The truest means of uplitt will, | 
however, be the diffusion of mass education in its f 
widest sense. Uf is perhaps somewhat disappointing 
to find ihe Commission, while agreed on the necessity: 
for compulsory primary education, so indefinite re- 
garding the stages of its progressive, adoption. lt 
would, however, be difficult. to preseribe compulsion 
without some idea of the manner in which the cost is 

to be met. The Commission is entirely convinced of p 
the necessity for female education ; but the method | 
suggested for the demonstration of its advantages, 
namely the’ record of the educational history and 
subsequent development of thes children of literate 
mothers, or of mothers educated ad hoc, seems singu- 
larly circuitous and open to disappointment, The 
Commission's preference for the ordinary secondary 4, 
school with a modicum of elementary ngrieultura]. 
teaching to the vocational secondary schools tried in 
Bombay will command general assent. 


The proposals outlined in the Commission’s Report 
will necessitate an enormous increase in the num- 
ber of agricultural and’ veterinary offices. The pro- 
posals also contemplate a large number of special 
appointments for which special recruitment or tram- 
ing will be necessary. The condition of the supe- 
rior agricultural service is already sufficiently serious. 
Recruitment for it ceased in 1924; yet no Province 
has yet constituted the’ Provincial Service required 
io take its place. It is proposed that appointments f 
to the agricultural services should be by nomination, | 
and that many of the vacancies in the upper class: 
should, with the exception of research appointments, «| 
be filled by promotion from the second class; while 
the second class itself should be largely composed of 
men promoted from the subordinate ranks. It is ob- 
vious that much opportunity “will be afforded for 
jobbery unless adequate Public Service Acts are pass- 
ed, The Commission clearly indicates it to be desit- $ 
able that many of the posts requiring special knowledge f 
or administrative experience should at least at the f 
onset be filled by officers recruited from abroad ; but f 
no definite pronouncement to this effect is made | 
except as regards certain of the Pusa appointments 
Speaking generally, the adoption of the Report’s pr 
posals would appear to: entail.an increase in the host 
of minor officialdom. ‘This may be inevitable: it is | 
none the less regrettable, * i 

In coneluding this report the members of the Com 
mission emphasize that, while the ultimate success of 


n 


all measures of rural progress must depend on the out- i es 


look of the peasant, the responsibility for taking action 
to render the conditions suitable for progress rests |. 
with Government. They consider that neither the | 

Government of India nor the local Governments have f 
in the past appreciated this responsibility. The Gov 
ernments might perhaps reply that their responsibi 
lity is limited by their capacity to raise money. 
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except by the imposition of rates and taxes which 
would be so unpopular as to defeat their object. lt 
might perhaps be suggested that, the most suitable 
source from which the required reinforeement of pro- 
vincial revenues could be obtained would be the im- 
port custom duties. These are imposed almost en- 
tirely in the interest of the manufacturer and indus- 
trialist. ‘The cultivator receives no direct benefit from 
them wliile he bears a large share of their burden. 
Unless some such assistanee is given, 1b is oby ious that 
the progr of the agricultural interests in the differ- 
ent Provinces will be not merely slow but markedly 
uneven. 

The Report ends with a word of warning to Vice- 
roys and Governors as rega rds the necessity for their 


Mysore Economic Conference. 
Board of Industries and Commerce. 


The following is an extract from the proceed- 
ings of the Eighteenth Meeting of the Board 
of Industries and Commerce held on Tuesday, 
the 27th November 1928, at 2-30 r.m. in the 
Legislative Council Hall, Public Offices, Banga- 
lore, with Rajakaryaprasakta Diwan Bahadur 
Mr. M. N. Krishna Rao, B.A., First Member of 
Council (Chairman), in the Chair :— 

T. Report of the Sub-Committee appointed to consider 
the Development of Hand Spinning.—TVhe report along 
with the note prepared by the Director of Industries 
d Commerce, copies of which had already been 
ulated amongst the members, was taken up for 
consideration. The Director of. Industries and Com- 
meree ied that there was considerable scope for 
expansion of the industry in the neighbourhood of 
Badanval and that about 20,000 yards of cloth had 
been made since the Centre was started and that 
about half the production was-taken by Government 
and the other half by the public. He also mentioned 
that so far'no difficulty had been felt in disposing of 
‘the product. Mr. K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar wanted 
information as to whether the workers got cotton 
for spinning at usual prices or whether it was issued to 
them at special prices. He also enquired whether 
the prices paid for yarn and cloth were the usual 
market rates. or any higher rates. The Director 
‘of Industries and Gommerce explained the procedure 
that adopted in the Centre and stated that no special 
prices were paid either for yarn or cloth, that the prices 
paid were similar to those obtaining in other Centres 
for hand-spun and hand-woven goods and that these 
prices were slightly higher than those for mill-made 
yarn and cloth. of similar: quality. He mentioned 
the attempts that were now being made for reducing 
the cost of cloth made in the Centre and also for 
improving its quality. It was considered that as 2 
subsidiary occupation in places where no other pursuit 
Is possible, hand-spinning and hand-weaving were 
cfu] and desérved encouragement at the hands of 

the public and of Government. i 

The Board approved of the recommendation of 
the Sub-Committee that the Deputy Commissioners 
might he requested to,consider the desirability of 
‘pening a similar Centre in each distri 


for meeting overhead charges in the beginning was 
stated to be about Rs. 200 a month foreach Centre 
by CC. In Public Domai 


ey 


—— « 1 


. compared with 403,713 tons in the correspond 


if conditions - 
Were favourable. for doing so. The financial help * 


personal interest in agricultural matters. No one will 
doubt the value of the driving foree of a Viceroy like 
Lord Curzon in the removal of abuses connected with E i 
famine or irrigation administration; or of the know- 2 
ledge and interest of an agrienlturist like Lord Irwin. { 
In the Provinces, however, the responsibility for effi- 
cient administration must rest on the Minister of the 
Department; and ultimate success is only possible 
with the co-operation of the legislatures and of the 
electors, 2 

The Report will disappoint some. It may even 
conceivably displease "others. But as a clear pro- 
nouncement of the probléms to be met, and the ob-. 
jects to be aimed at, it deserves the highest com- 
mendation. Z 


and it was suggested that the District Boards might 
contribute a share of such outlay. 

II, Report of the District Economic Superintendent, 
Musore, on Emigration from the Nagamangala Paluk,— _ 
This report is a study of the economic conditions 
of the taluk in some respects and contains interesting 
information. The Superintendent calculates that the 
emigrants remit home annually about a lakh of rupees. 
There are no proposals in the report calling for action 
on the part of the Board of Industries and Commerce. 
It was considered that it would be useful if Economic 
Superintendents prepared reports dealing with the 
economical conditions in one or two typical tajuks in 
their jurisdiction. Mr. V. L. D'Souza was requested 
to suggest the generai lines on which these enquiries 
might be made and indicate points to which attention 
might first be given and he agreed to comply with this 
request. ^ 

* * *» * 

VI: Report of the Sub-Committee appointed to consider 
the Establishment of-a Wool Spinning Plant.—The 
resolution of the Sub-Committee regarding the offer of 
Mesers. Sulzer, Bruderer & Co. for the erection of a plant 
for demonstration purposes on the terms set forth 
in their letter was considered. The Director of 
Industries and Commerce explained the need for a 
small plant of the type recommended. It was decided: 
to recommend to Government that the oter of the 
J'irm might be accepted and experiments might be 
conducted at the Kaiseri-Iiind Woollen, Cotton. and 
Silk Mills and the Bellary Jail to ascertain the cost of 
spinning on the lines sugyested by the Sub-Committee, 
It was mentioned that there were one or two probable 
purchasers of the plant recommended, if loans were 
granted. R : 


According to the Canadian Bureau of Statis- 
tics, the production of pig iron in Canada for 
the first half of 1928 was 468,013 long tons 


ing period of 1927. Cumulative production 
stecl ingots and castings during the first 
months of the present year totalled 648, 
fons, an increase of 33. per : 
37,310 tons made in the 4 
duni d NM 
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Chaitanya to Vivekananda. 


Natesan & Co., Madras, pp. 152. Price 


Gros aN 
Rs, 1-8-0. 1928. eR 
The presentation of six life-sketches of Bengali Saints 


unpassioned 


from that great mystic and preacher of 3 
imada, 


Vaislnavism, Chaitanya to the times of Vive 
is eminently well done within a small com pa 
book. Sankara Deva, Haridas, Ramapras 
Ramakrishna all these saints and reformers by their 
interpretation of Hinduism propagated a more and 
more virile type in Bengal, nay throughout India. 
Tt was they who glorified Hinduism from time to time 
to unique purity. ‘These sketches with their golden 
utterances and verses interspersed make np a sound 
Bs ga and readable book for us to comprehend in a short 
à time and space to intrinsic worth of their particular 
teachings: Ali lovers of India must read books of 
this nature to know, respect and follow the footsteps 
of our great must The book is well illustrated with 
appropriate portri 


5 The Searchlight Contempt Case. 


The Behar Journals, Ltd., Patna, 1928, pp. 220. 
“Ks, 1-8-0. 
The above Contempt of Court Case as a cause celebre 
^ attracted attention -throughout the whole of India. 
The limits and the propriety of a newspaper's criticism 
of the judgment ofa High Court were prominently 
brought forth in the case. Added to this the defence 
Ru of the Editor by two of India’s greatest lega] lumina- 
: ries is pitched public interest to an intense degree. 
| In this book is incorporated the articles that formed 
the basis for the trial as well as the judgments of the 
Chief Justice of the Patna High Court with regard 
to Barn Sati Case, ete This is followed by a verbatim 
reproduction of the arguments of Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and the Crown Counsel. 
The judgment in the contempt case with the appendi- 
ces containing the relevant matters bearing on the 
trial make the book perfectly informative on the 
subject. ; $ 
Lawyers, publicists and journalists must find in 
this book much that will interest and instruct them. - 
.. The Arab Civilization. 
By Joseph Hell, translated from German by S 
Khuda Buksh, M,A., m.G.p., BAR-AT-Law ; p». 108; 
y Soi Rouge: 85h. Gd. net. 
Chis is a translation from the German of Prof. 
oseph Hell by the well-known Muslim writer Mr. 
huda ey ae Shp aa beautiful and 
Je— - ele presen 1o the reader i d 
b s reader in a manner 
Kalter 


of leaning a little 
need such 
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ought to help in cementing the mutual relationship f - 


of the Hindus and the Muhammadans. A knowledge j 
Of each od s culture properly and authoritatively f 
leamt, must tend to a better understanding of one f ( 
anothers foundations of belief. li is by imbibing f 
knowledge of this kind that we cau ev pe to realize i 1 
that great requisite of political ambitions, tindu 
Muslim amity. Viewed in th irit publications í 
like the one under notice : ranked as f > 
$ 


messengers of peace and good-will in this country, 


Early English Intercourse with Burma. 
By D. G. E. Hall, r.c.s.. Professor of History in the 
University of Rangoon. j 
We congratulate Professor Hall on the very readable f 
book he has produced on Harty English Intercourse 
wilh Burma (1587—1743). He has based his account on | 
the Madras and India Office Records, and as may be 
expected, the story he unfolds is one of vt interest, f 
That some such attempt as he has essayed has been f 


long felt to be a desideratum there can be no question, f Foj 
The references to Pegu and Siam in the Fort St. George p 
Consultations are many and frequent and the pains | IN. 
taken by Professor Hall will make his work of great | 
value to students of history. The period covered by She 
him (1587—1743) is the English not only in the status — 
of the English with Burma but also with India. Ju 
1587, even Masulipatam, the carliest English Factory 
on the East Coast, had not yet come into existence: | 
The country round about Madras was- ruled by the f 
Hindu Sovereigns of the Dynasty of Vijayanagar 
Altogether, Professor Hall’s work is an eminently” 
scholarly one and is a thoroughly readable account |, x 
ol early English intercourse with Burma, It fills sn. Mo 
existing; void in Burma’s history and as such ought Ho 
io be welcomed. by every student of the history of | En 
India. -af Ma 
First Aid in Accidents. ae 
3 By Dr. U. Rama Rao, w.1.0,. m.u. Published by I. Sel 
Sri Krishnan Bros., No. 323, Thambu Chetty Street, He 
Madras. Price As. 12, pp. 283. Uu Es: 
. This little book on the art of rendering first aid | S, 
in accidents needs no introduction. Te was a success i 
instantly it was published some years ago and it sho En 
no signs of abatement as the ideal text for Ambulance Pre 


classes, scouts and houré-holders. The description 
of the preper methods to be followed in case of accidet 

is lucidly done with ample illustrations. 
commend this admirable manual to every house 
in India. ^ft will be found useful at every time. 
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Fresh Copies of Mr. Rigg's ' How to Conduct a 
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The attention of all Subscribers to and Advertisers in this Journal is invited to the fact that 


| from the month of October 1928, copies of the Journal will be posted before the ¢ "nd of the month 


to which they relate and that their copice will be posted at the Bangalore Post Office ( (Head 


Office) on the last day of the 3rd week of the month to which the particular issues relate. 


If copies are not received within a reasonabl 


y short time after the last day of the 3rd 
week of each month, subscribers and advertisers are requested to address the Post Office at their 


respective ends, and intimate the fact to the Manager, Mysore Economic Journal, Bangalore 


City P.O., for his taking necessary action at his end in the matter of the non- -delivery. Replace- 


ment of copies lost in transit is impossible unless Rs. 1—4— 0 per copy accompanies the letter 
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Not infrequently we receive letters of có- 
mendation from our readers, several of the’: 
from unsolicited and unknown quarters. tg 
couple of years ago, a gentleman writing to us 
from London enlarged on his interest in oug 
Journal and the regularity with which he res 
ceived and read it. He said that the Journa| 
was one to be proud of and kept ready bound- 
for future reference. Atother-wrote that Sir 
Roper Lethbridge’s opinion that it is an “‘admi- 
rable” Journal is none too strong. Then came 
another, and this a London brother-Editor, 
who, desiring the compliment of exchange, 
. remarked on the interesting and varied con- 
tents of the Journal and said that its non- 
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120 0 E 3- S Te Eg. ar a 
larssez-fe ire, which put the individual aboye 


the State and deprecated the interference of the — - 


State was responsible for this that the working 
man believes that Political Economy was 
against him-and compelled him, in his turn, to 
declare himself against Political Economy. 
This view of Economics has been dispelled 
within the past half a century or so, both by the 
increasing power assumed by the State in the 
Legislative field in favour of the labouring clas- 
ses and by the writings of theorists in Politi- 
cal Economy, notably by John Stuart Mill. 
The labouring elasses themselves have, by the 
aid of co-operation, endeavoured to do away’ 
with what has been described by one Econo- 
mist as the “ despotism " of the great mercan- 
tile and manufacturing associations. Here the 
co-operative principle ‘has been applied in two 
ways: coercive or voluntary. Coercive co- 
operation is. socialism. Voluntary co-opera- 
tion is the co-operation which we refer to in 
adinary parlance. Under the voluntary sys- 
"m, workmen combine their own capital, 
firchase their own plant, and manage their 
=n industrial affairs, in their own way, at 
nit own risk, showing profit or loss as the 
hr; may be. This is what Economists call 
lop;operative Froduetion". With this kind 
has eatuction has come into vogue what is 
tradkocietributive Co-operation, which is a 
Unitas seco-operation in wholesale- or retail 
Germss egued hardly add, that the term 
excepting Thowiere used in a sense different 
boast of a tebitis used in Economies. The 
evince no littldtion " as used by Economists 
them. istribution of the income of 
` In India 
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States. If quoting it with approv: 
Reports of Committées 
of its general contents and tl 


_ ing pabulum supplied by it, th 


tion only the names of a few of the Committ 
that have so honoured our endeavours to prove | 
ourselves useful to the country. "Among the 
are the Indian Sugar Committee and | 


Indian Economie Committee. We 
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2 -  nundreds of thousands of men 
s paying rent for years. At the end of 
“ty years they thought “If I had started 
[il pay into a building society, instead of pay- 
ing rent, [ should have been the owner of my 
house and land now." And, with the increase 
in values, a house bought for £600 might have 
been worth more than £1,000 to-day. Fathers 
of the new generation have learned the lesson 
Even when “House to Let” becomes as 
common a sign as ever it was, there will still 
be more buyers than renters. 

It is good to add to the convenience of a 
house, and feel that you are adding to the 
value of your own property. lt is good to 
cultivate your garden, and feel that you are 
tilling your own land. And after paying a 
sum. equal to rent for a few years—it is good 


` NOTI C E mal is what those who read it make 
TO SUBSCRIBERS AND ^2of' an Editor would soon vanish. So 
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If copies are not received within a reasonably shoxíl stand the test of time. 
week of each month, subscribers and advertisers are req ha 
respective ends, and intimate the fact to the Manager, 
City P.O., for his taking necessary action at his end Beso Tte aims and objects. 
ment of copies lost in transit is impossible unless ince we wrote the above, we have had the 
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nid he lit his modest rush-light, once 
J, when somebody complainingly wrote 
as Editor of the Westminster Review, 


critics could be contributors, the diff- 


; Mill suggested. After all, a journal 
lag much behind its intelligent readers, 
wir are alert and active, they so much add | 
"veliness and upkeep and directly help 
alization of its aims and ideals. Has a 
if it has, 
And this 
s stood the test for full fifteen years, 
as been during the past ten years con- 
ü as a private personal venture by a 


jlowing unsolicited appreciation from a | 
jurce which will be held on all hands as fairly | 
‘igh. Sir Frank Noyce, Kt., C.8.1., an old and | 
I 
| 


a " 
steemed contributor to and regular reader of 


19. Gaghis Journal, writing of our June issue, says 


ander date Simla, 7th July 1929 :— 

“ The last number of-the Journal was one of 
the best you have ever had, I think. There 
was a lot of good stuff in it." 

That ought to speak for itself and there we 
might well leave this subject for thetime being. 
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to find that you are a property owner. It 
must be mentioned that when you buy a house 
you are not restricted. You can move, if you 
wish, and you may find that you can sell your 
house for approximately what you have paid, 
so that your monthly repayments have ac- 
cumulated into a nice little sum. However, 
the buyer of a house does not buy with the in- 
tention of selling again, because there is always 
the risk of loss on a sale, and legal charges 
must be paid. 3 

Most people who buy property valued at 
under £1,500 do so through a building society. 
No sum is too small for a building society to 
advance. In fact, many societies would rather 
put two amounts of £500 than one of £1,000. 
On the other hand, the building society of 
to-day is powerful, and if a much larser sum 
J$ wanted the money will be forthcoming pros 
vided that the security is there. It is not 
necessary to be a member of a building society 
In order to secure a loan. Let us assume that 


we 
ng. 


you are buying a house for £1,000. Wr hired 
pave little capital available, but canw and 
£900. The problem of finding the othipend- 
arises. You could approach your bias the 
arrange a private mortgage, or ask they his 
or estate agent what he has to suggest. eship, 
can take your own course and go direition. 
building society. A chat with the locaymists 
sentatives of a building society will ` has 
provide the information you want,” the 
filling in the application form—a maze con- 
few moments—you will find that thin;eating 
without loss of a moment: The buildinr the 
surveyor may agree that the house i-!p to 
£1.000. In this case, a conservative s the 
will offer £600, repayments to be spreac th. 
14 or 20 years, perhaps longer. This leaves nt 
with the problem of finding £200. Seve- 
methods can be adopted: (a) You can get: 
“ cover " from an insurance society by paying 
a premium. (b) The builder or some other per- 
son may accept a second mortgage. (c) A life 
insurance policy,may be of value. In order to 
protect its investors, no building society will 
lend the full amount of the value of the house. 
The amount may be two-thirds of the value 
of the house, or three-quarters. Under a 
scheme that has come into operation within 
recent years a building society acting in co- 
operation with an insurance company may loan 
up to nine-tenths of the value of the house, but 
the borrower must pay a premium for the extra 
loan, and this goes to the insurance company 
who “ guarantees” him to the building society. 
From this it will be seen that the loans made 
to a building society and invested in house 
property are well covered. 

A house that is bought for £1,600 may carry 
a building society's mortgage of £1,200. This 
sum, we will say, is to be paid back, principal 
and interest, over 14 years, working out at 
about £10 per calendar month. As the bor- 
Tower repays at the rate of £10 principal and 
interest monthly, the mortgage is reduced. 

9 average life of a mortgage to-day, im the 
«Xperience of one famous building society, is 
ive years. The borrower may pay off the 
cash loaned, or he may sell the house, and 
P EM with the new-comer to carry on the 
SS or he may make some other arrange- 
B ae y 1 the building society. Societies in- 
is. 4 course, that the house on which they 

© loaned money shall be fully protected 
against fire. : 

Liri INSURANCE as SECOND Cover. 
nesta becoming increasingly the custom for 
i VD buy houses on mortgage to 

€ their lives at least to the extent of the 
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latssez-fe ire, which put the individual above ^ 
the State and deprecated the interference of the ~ 
State was responsible for this that the working 
man believes that Political Economy was 
against him and compelled him, in his turn, to 
declare himself against Political Economy. 
This view of Economies has been dispelled 
within the past half a century or so, both by the 
Increasing power assumed by the State in the 
Legislative field in favour of the labouring clas- 
ses and by the writings of theorists in Politi-. 
cal Economy, notably by John Stuart Mill. 
The labouring classes themselves have, by the 
aid of co-operation, endeavoured to do away ` 
with what has been described by one Econo- 
mist as the “ despotism " of the great mercan- 
tile and manufacturing associations. Here the 
co-operative principle has been applied in two 
ways: coercive or voluntary. Coercive co- 
operation is socialism. Voluntary co-opera- 
tion is the co-operation which we refer to in 
rdinary parlance. Under the voluntary sys- 
m, workmen combine their own capital, 
ürehase their own plant, and manage their 
zn industrial affairs, in their own way, at 
nit own risk, showing profit or loss as the 
ofe may be. This is what Economists call 
It yoperative Production”. With this kind 
Inveailuction has come into vogue what is 
ing societributi ve Co-operation, which 1s a 
well as seco-operation in wholesale: or retail 
that is equited hardly add, that the term 
secured. - Thoviere used in a sense different - 
heemillon houe 1t is used in Economics. The 
tinues to grovtition "^ as. used by Economists 
ing societies wjistribution of the income of 
funds to advantay2mong the factors or agents 


prospect, that hor. in its production. t is 


NexUdow vearsm Eis the sense in which we 


about is unlikely. ghe vsiness as oe 
ing societies will be found to be WS: . distribu- 
INVESTMENT IN THE BUILDING Sotto our. 
Building sociéties now play such an ines 
tant part in the financial life of the counts. 
that their function is second to that of the 
banks. A bank works on the assumption that 
only & small proportion of its depositors will 
ask for repaymehtts of their money at any time. 
Thus should it happen that for some reason 
there was a “run” on the bank, even the 
strongest financial institution would be placed 
in difficulties for the time being, since the | 
greatest proportion of the money paid M. 
have been lent to commercial and other un 
takings for the development of their business 
It is to the interest on loaned money th 
bank, as well as a building” y 
the profits that enable it t 
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= relied upon to come forward and make | a 
josits. In addition, there are always a b 

‘mber of members paying back existing 
1 m : el 
` NOTI C E is is the system on which the build- } 3 
viety works. In 1870 the total assets of | S 
societies were 17 millions. To-day | : 
ssets run into a figure which makes that C 
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x 5 Shuman well- 
Reople at large. 

+ jsatisfying wants. 

The Premier deals with man 
. Voices fort «t being. Much of 

a ai y days against political 

: "ue to the latter idea that it 

“yi man as moved only by the impulse 

| “il-gratification based upon competition. 
[i uskin's famous protest, recorded in Unto 
“This Last, refers to this impression of Political 
Economy.. Therefore it is that the Science is: 
now-a-days called the Science of Well-being. 

: Wealth means not money but well-being ; 
money: or riches is only a means to an end. A 

/ science that deals with man’s well-being in its 
` broadest aspects cannot be a. dismal science ^ 

but the “ Science of Hope ”. : 

~ This Science deals with man in his three-fold 
capacity of one responsible for (a) Y roduction, 

(2). Distribution, and (e) Consumption. Tt is 

not our purpose to-day to go into these different 

topics. It ought to sufice if it is stated co- 

' operation in its fundamental aspects has to do 
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xspects of Co-operation. 


Editor. 
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with this three-fold character of the science of 
Political Economy. 

Production and consumption of wealth are 
closely inter-related. Consumption affords the 
motive for production and production affords 
the materials and services for consumption. 
Consumption renders production necessary and 
makes it possible. Troduction consists of the 
imparting of "utility" to goods that can satisfy 
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human wants. So production is limited in cer- 
tain ways: the utility of goods and the cost of : 
proeuring them. Production, therefore, means t 
the creation of utilities as consumption means f 
their destruction. Production is the application. 7 
of Labour to Nature, for instance Land. The a 
result of this application of Labour followed by 1 
the postponement of the enjoyment of the result + 
of the Labour, is Capital. Thus, we have the MU 
three elements of Production, Nature (Land, ° A 
etc.), Labour and Capital. The first two arè I 
primary factors and the last is a derivative O7 I 
secondary factor. Production in modern society e 
is highly organized. Production of wealth origi- i 


nally depended on the individual (or the single a 
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entrepreneur as he is called) who owned or liired 
the capital and land and employed labour and 
bore the whole risk. In other words, it depend- 
ed on what each man by himself laid by as the 
result of his personal exertions or raised by his 
personal eredit. Then followed Partnership, 
Business Companies and finally Co-operation. 
Co-operation has been called by Economists 
Co-operative Troduction. Co-operation has 


extended the scope for credit and for the. 


creation of capital. This is so when we con- 
sider co-operation from the credit-creating 
point of view. It is possible to-day for the 
poorest man, provided he will only act up to 
what is reyuired of him as a man, to obtain the 
necessary capital for the production of wealth. 
This is by means of co-operation, t.e., joint 
credit. One instance ought to do. In the mid- 
dle of the 19th century, German peasants were 
so heavily in debt to money-lenders that they 
hit on co-operative banking as a means of es- 
cape. In India, we have already had opportu- 
nities to realize what we could attain through 
co-operation in the furthering of rural well- 
being by means of credit co-operative socie- 
ties. The work in this field is still immense, 
but the more we give attention to it the 
greater is Production pushed forward. Here 
is a true remedy for unemployment—both for 
the lettered and the unlettered. In agricul- 
ture, co-operation has an.unlimited field. In 


America, co-operation looks with pride to what: 


it has achieved among Canadian wheat and 
Californian fruit growers. Though even in 
Great Britain, eo-operative marketing has met 
with obstacles, still it has many a lesson to 
teach to us. What is rejuired is mutual unity 
and mutual helpfulness ; if that is attained, 
there is reached the very essence of co-opera- 
tion. A true co-operator is a social engineer 
who realizes his power as a human being and 
who in his generation has grasped the full 
Meaning of social responsibility. The question 
for him is: How to apply the enormous and 
ever growing new scientific powers for produc- 
mg wealth, beneficially for the entire popula- 
tion. The answer in this is as Owne, the 
father of Socialism in England, pointed out :— 
“teat man with the care you bestow on machine 
and he will respond even better than machines. 
“et us lay the lesson to our hearts that man is 
not to be treated as an insensate atom but as 


One possessed with feelings, desires, emotions 
and the like. 


Be lt was because this primary. 
. Dont was not remembered after the Industrial 


laissez-fe ire, which put the individual above E 
the State and deprecated the interference ofthe —— — = 


State was responsible for this that the working 
man believes that Political Economy was 
against him and compelled him, in his turn, to 
declare himself against Political Economy. 
This view of Economies has been dispelled 
within the past half a century or so, both by the 
increasing power assumed by the State in the 
Legislative field in favour of the labouring clas- 
ses and by the writings of theorists in Politi- 
cal Economy, notably by John Stuart Mill. 
The labouring elasses themselves have, by the 
aid of co-operation. endeavoured to do away ` 
with what has been described by one Econo- 
mist as the “ despotism " of the great mercan- 
tile and manufacturing associations. Here the 
co-operative principle has been applied in two 
ways: coercive or voluntary. Coercive co- 
operation is socialism. Voluntary co-opera- 
tion is the co-operation which we refer to in 
ordinary parlance. Under the voluntary sys- 
tem, workmen combine their own capital, 
purchase their own plant, and managé their 
own industrial affairs, in their own way, at 
their own risk, showing profit or loss as the 
case may be. This is what Economists call 
“Co-operative Eroduction". With this kind 
of produetion has come into vogue what is 
called Distributive Co-operation, which is a 
system of co-operation in wholesale- or retail 
trading. I need hardly add. that the term 
- Distribution is here used in a sense different - 
from the one that it is used in Economics. T 
term “ Distribution " as used by Economist 
deals with the distribution of the income of 
society, especially among the factors or agents — | 
which have entered in its production. lt is 
used here exactly in the sense in which we 
speak of the merchants’ business as distribu- 
tive. From one. point of view, distribu- 
tive co-operation— which is common to our 
own industrial and trade co-operative societi 
—is only an imperfect form of co-opera 
Consumers of finished goods combine to pi 
chase what they need, and thus they save the 
middlemen’s profits. They form a Compan; 


Revolution in England, and the labouring | 


: i asses were treated as if they were some 
1 human—the exalted j 
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attended with great success. In these coun- 
tries wholesale societies have been formed. to 
aid distributive co-operation. These societies, 
it should be added, provide a steady market for 
important productive co-operative concerns 
which they have organized and supply the retail 
stores with the goods they stand in need of. 
In England, the consumers get all the profits 
derived by them. 

Co-operative production has, however, not 
come up to expectations. France has had 
greater suecess in this form of co-operation 
than England. In the United States, some 
instances of success have been recorded and 
many more have been at least partially suc- 
cessful. In this country, we are still in our 
infaney in this sphere and increased effort is 
necessary if we are to succeed. Its primary 
advantages are: it promotes thrift, stimulates 
energy, encourages initiative, supervision is 
sound and beyond all these it is constant 
education to co-operators in discipline and 
business detail. But a few drawbacks should 
be guarded against. These are: divided 
counsels, need for expert talent for securing 
supervision and organization, moral defects of 
workmen, which may result in failure of the 
enterprise undertaken, and finally prosperity 
in the initial stages leading to dissension and 
disintegration. These have to be borne in 
mind and provided against from the start. 

What is required is genuine goodwill in the 
"promoters and a spirit to achieve for the 
common good what might be possible by com- 
bined human effort. High ideals and prudence 
are, m short, what are needed to overcome the 
weakness of the system. Industrial democracy 
(as opposed to industrial despotism) means 
something more than a desire to eliminate the 
capitalist, whether the single entrepreneur, a 
partnership, or a Business Company. Tt seems 
self-rule, self-control, self-direction, by the 
workmen (or those combining) in their efforts 
to gain a livelihood. This can be achieved by 
pute Co-operation, as experience has shown it 
could. 

s I have referred above to Coercive Co-opera- 
tion as Socialism. A few words may be said 
on this topic. The existing social organization, 
of which Political Economists treat, has for 
its economie basis the recognition of private 
property as it exists among all modern civilized 
nations, lt is, therefore, admitted that in the 
large majority of cases private proprietorship, 
le., private appropriation, is not only to be 
allowed but also to be actively encouraged 
Socialism propounds a fundamental change in 
the structure of society, Tf-accepted, the 
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coniplesion of economics as it is understood 
to-day—under the four heads, of Production, 
Consumption, Exchange and Distribution 
would be greatly affected, if not altered, But 
apart from extreme theorists—who in the 
recent l'ost- War period have had considerable 
vosue-—Socialists have urged, not so much a 
radical change in the social organization as a 
change in the distribution of the social income 
to remedy the existing evils. In their order 
of things, labour and wages would be specially 
affected. Socialists as such do not object to 
all capital, but only to the private capitalist, 
Their suggestion is that labour creates all 
wealth, With a better regulation, there would 
be—so they say—better distribution. "Their 
cardinal point is distributive justice. They 
want in a word coercive co-operation at the 
instance of the State. This Coercive Co- 
operation is not restricted by them to under- 
takings of a merely monopolistic nature but is 
extended to all important productive enter- 


prises. As one leading economist has put it 
they “seek the establishment of industrial 


democracy through the agency of the State 
which they hold_to be the only instrument for 
accomplishing their end. They would expand 
the business functions of Government until all 
dominant kinds of business are absorbed. 
They would have all such business regulated 
by the people in their organic capacity, every 
man and every women having essentially the 
same rights as any other man or woman. Our 
political organization would become also an 
industrial organization with universal suffrage. 
This would mean, as can be perceived, an in- 
creased concentration of a very large part of 
property. The socialists’ urge of productive 
property is not yet sufficiently concentrated 
and henee they do not object to the formation 
of trusts and combinations, which they regard 
„as a development in the desired direction. 
There it is they differ from the followers of 
voluntary co-operation who sense evil in such f 
combinations and have actually fought against 
them. Whatever may be the objections that 
might be urged against socialism, it has to be 
acknowledged that it has forced attention t0 
pressing social problems. It has made people. 
Seriously reflect on the conditions of the less. 
fortunate classes by quickening our com | 
Sciences and helping us to form the habit of 
looking at all questions from the standpoint 
of public welfare and not merely from that of 
individual gain. More than all this it ha 
URN 
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of private industry from that of public busi- 
ness”. 

Before I conelude, let me refer to voluntary 
co-operation once again. The co-operative 
movement has broken new ground in recent 
years. In England, under the Act of 1911, it 
has engaged in national health insurance and 
at the same time greatly extended its business 
and general insurance. Possessing many em- 
ployees as well as millions of consumers among 
the member -stores, the federal wholesale 
society is able to encourage social insurance 
as a unity. Possessing also an unassailable 
financial standing as the result of its success in 
co-operative trading, it is a strong unit of 
enterprise as any single company in the world 
of trade or insurance. The successful -work 
done by the Health Co-operative Wholesale 
Society since July 1912 reads like a romance. 
So successful has its operations been that it 
disclosed a surplus of £7,42,000 in 1927 and 
was thus able to announce a larger increase 
in benefits to its members. Similarly the co- 
operative insurance society has had a remark- 
uble career. Its premium income rose from £4 
million in 1917 to £3.2 millions in 1926. 

It may interest many to know that its busi- 
ness includes motor and cycle insurance. The 
new ideal is that cach new social want shall 
furnish its quota to co-operation. Let it be 
insured through it, if it is not sold by it; if it is 
not made by it, let it be sold by it. That is 
the idea underlying the work of the Co-opera- 
tive Insurance Society. This society has its 
headquarters at Manchester and has branches 
In principal centres and there are 168 district 
offices in the smaller towns of England and 
Scotland. Under its wings, the poorest can 
msure their lives: lack of means is thus no 
excuse now for not insuring one’s life, A point 
Worthy of note is that it employs full-time 
agents who rose from 60 in 1914 to over 2,000 
mn 1926. Similarly, the Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society Bank serves the purposes of a 
roe m co-operative societies generally. It 
ec A become the clearing house for the 
CER cla i transactions to which co-operative 

ad PE rise. In December 1925, this Bank 
n den current and 25,000 deposit accounts. 

m a its customers, bodies or individuals, 

re d 1e co-operative store in their locality. 
In this d be added by way of suggestioni 
ES. ile we have a state life insurance 

RES le unity of effort claimed for State. 
Which the would be parallelled by the unity 
to by Bie movement would attain. 
as it has mg harmoniously, on its own part, 
: as, indeed, done in England. The benc- 
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fits of insurance would be extended and not 
diminished by this co-operative effort. 

Another line of activity in which co-opera- 
tion has achieved success is what is called 
labour co-partnership. In the textile and 
leather (boot and shoe) trades, this has had a 
notable achievement. Factory life is avoided ; 
liberty is retained ; competition is effectively 
maintained. The greater portion of the out- 
put is sold to the co-operative store and so 
there is no rivalry between the store and the 
labour co-partners. For those who seek to aid 
the textile and leather trades, here is inspira- 
tion available if they will only have it. 

In England, the co-operative movement has 
had to face time and again the hostility of 
traders. Again and again, the charge of price 
cutting—through the co-operative dividend— 
has been preferred. Attempts have been 
made to subject the co-operative dividend it- 
self to taxation, but so far without success. 
The famous fight of the late Lord Leverhulme 
in 1906 has passed into history and is not likely 
to be repeated. 

The hope of the movement has been its capa- 
city for aptability. It tried education when it 
was not general and succeeded. But when the 
State entered the field, it tried new channels of 
activity. The scheme of co-operative studies 
which is guided from the Co-operative Union 
at Manchester is well worth mention. Some 
such college of co-operation seems necessary in 
India. Co-operation has become in England a 
State within a State and as such has become a 
training ground forself-government. It is proz 
bably the best school for self-government now 
available. ‘The business has become so vast 
in certain of the largest stores that there is. 
a salaried full-time Directorate. Co-operative 
societies in England have been fast developing 
a labour problem of their own. 1n 1925, there 
were over 200,000 men employed by them and 
they employed certain privileges. Difficulties 
have arisen and even strikes have not been un- 
known. Hence there is need to note the point 
in passing as we ought not to miss possibilities. 
of the kind in this country. 

Co-operative farming has not been success- 


ful owing to failures. It has been urged (be- | 


fore the Co-operative Congress im 1926) that 
societies should abstain from general farming 


and concentrate on. the supply of commodities - 


which their own districts can easily sell to 
their members. 


be mentioned. It is to get small farmer to. 
join a society and supply 16 with butt: 


A notable step taken to - 
interest rural people in co-operative societies | > 
and help them to join the societies deserve to 


ghe, 
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made it their own, < 


fruit and vegetables and spend the proceeds if voluntary co-operators have 
they so desire at the Stores Society. The In this domain, there 1s much yet to be accom- 
society has numerous shops in the town it is plished and it is to be hoped that m the coming 
located in and the vans and motor lorries years we will see a marked advance made by 
which deliver bread to the branches collect co-operators all over India. ; 
farm produce in return. . [For further information, the interested reas 
- These are aspects of co-operation which have der may be referred to the following works :— 
not yet been developed in this country. With J. 5. Mill's Political Economy and Avutobio- 
greater earnestness in our growing number of graphy : C. R. Fay's Great Britain from Adam 
co-operators, we may look to a quickening of Smith to the Present Day and Co-partnershtp in 
the movement in the directions in which itis- Industry ; R.T. Ely and G.R. Wicker : Hlemen: 
bound to prove a success. tary Principles of Economics (Revised by 
Economics treats,as I have said, with human L. L. Price). R. T. Ely's Socialisin and Social 
welfare and no part of it touches more directly Reform ; J. Rae’s Contemporary Socialism ; 
2 E JOE T. Meo ue) smi 
human welfare than those parts of it which T. Kirkup's Zistory of Socialism, elc.) 
o 
Aeroplanes at £300. 
By Harry Harper, 
Author of * Twenty-Five Years of Flying ". 
4 3 7 090 — Not n if a vl 1 
June 1st, 1929. Not long ago, if anyone now exists. Many valuable orders are being 
had said that any organization would be in a executed for aircraft far larger and more power- 
position, during 1929, to place a single order ful. Airways throughout the world are now de- 
for more than 50 fully-equipped aeroplanes for manding new and improved “ flying stock”. 
De civil use within this country, he would Australia, for example, came to this country 
ave been regarded ¢ incurable Arie > 1 : 
T e a eee as an ineurable optimist. not long ago and placed orders for a number of 
ret such is the wonderful progress which Bri- large transport-type air machines. Imperial 
tish aviation is now making that : "der of ce e > enes. imporne 
G à g that an order of Airways, our national company, is needing and 
this magnitude has actually just ! l t rds Else C 
Aa Ret Gls dest F AN ^ bn placed. has ordered from the British industry new “ air 
y is or more than achines— EU 2 SUE M 
SP EDO DNO Sous an 50 machines ex presses " of bigger, more powerful and more 
e precise—but it is merely a beginning silent types. I was present at 1 E T 
Rien dE : : 5 5 ypes. I was present at the London air- 
of considerably larger orders which are soon to stati i 
aa À E i0 Sta x the other evening when one such new 
3 Ae 2 : machine was deli vere T. n 
The organization which re,uires and has in the Mi Muda. by tir som the Tag 
teres hos ; MIC has in the Midlands where it had been built. An 
rdered these aeroplanes is National Flying  aeropl f i ; : à 
Services, Ltd., and the machines are to form the roplane of a truly impressive size was car- 
2 5 rying GY, Ri apenas Sie 
first of a fleet to be dotted about the country at i Rs S eo ee 20 passengers in addition ta 
the aerodromes the Company is now beginning as this ARRA And even such a flying craft 
to equip. Simmonds * Spartans * onu JEJE wider E with its 3 powerful engines, will be con: 
: A D ack- if 7 x: LA 
burn * Bluebirds” are the little craft which NU quite small by the time another year or 
have been selected to form the nucleus of the od UNE ln the big works of the 
Company's fleet which, when it is complete du ey i age Company at Cricklewood, preli- 
will number approximately 100 machines to be su rs y MN RU of 
used in private, pleasure and air-taxi work hs pe eee which, ere long 
i . AIR Expresses. TO i Sar ae ea will be using regularly 0n 
Such an order as this shows, in a ONSE e pi not for hundreds but for thou: 
way, what practical strides the British aireraft S s of miles. If, when we were beginning 
A 5 Ou ` z : 
industry is now making. This vital industry, tl E aviation in 1919, anyone had sale f 
after struggling through a period of e UM te : 7 1929 we should have reached the desig!" 1 
depression, is indeed now going ahead in a wa k e m Dus ue. woul 
which is remarkable. Before I began to RM n een held to be indulging in a cuite p 
these lines I visited several up-to-date factories antastic flight of the imagination. Yet 9$ i 
Where British altersfe of various types are may as eight of these ærial monsters a1 
under construction, and I found that it is not T ne poar and before long the first Poi 
j " E oe os em shoulc C S; mE 
à only in respect of light aeroplanes that activity trials. Four be undergoing its preliminari - 
io s E engines, developing a total Op c 
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9,000 horse-power, are to drive each of these 
super-aircralt, and in their fine saloons, as 
large as the interior of any Pullman-car on the 
railway, luxurious accommodation will be pro- 


vided for as many as 40 passengers. 
TRAFFIC TO THE Eas. 

The extension of British airways eastward 
across the Empire is not only calling for larger 
acroplanes of a land type, but it is also giving 
an immense stimulus to the design of big multi- 
engined flying-boats. Already, on the Medi- 
terrancan section of the England-India air-line, 
Imperial Airways are using with success several 
metal “ Calcutta” flying-boats, driven by 
motors developing 1,500 horse-power. More 
of these machines will be needed as further ex- 
tensions are opened up, while some new flying- 
boats of an extremely interesting type are to be 
employed on certain sections of the trunk air- 
line between England and South Africa which, 
it is hoped, will be in regular operation some 
time next year. These new machines are to be 
giant monoplane boats which, in many respects, 
will open up a new era in marine-type aircraft. 

Many British air firms are busy with wonder- 
ful machines which they are to show at the 
great Aero Show which is to be held at Olympia 
in July. Not the least interesting of the craft 
to be seen at this Gxhibition will be a tiny fold- 
ing seaplane designed and built solely for use 
by large occan-going submarines. Great atten- 
tion has been paid recently to the production 
of a really practicable air machine for carrying 
m a submarine. The little “ pocket-plane ~ 
which will be on show at Olympia, and which is 
known as the Parnall * Peto,” folds up almost 


alike a conjuring trick into an astonishingly ` 


small space. And when it is required it can be 


unpacked, put together, and launched in a few 
minutes. : 


Moron-CycnES or THE Air. 

One's visits to air-works now-a-days show 
What strenuous efforts designers are making 
to produce little popular-type aireraft to 
sell at lower prices than those prevailing at 
the present time. At flying clubs through- 
out the country members who have learned 
to pilot light aeroplanes, and who are desir- 
ous of buying a machine of their own. 
now demand some simple little craft selling 
a à quite moderate figure. To-day a light 
ODDS of an established make, carrying 
aon cbe and their luggage, costs, say, from 
A to £650. This many people of mode- 
d e means consider too much. They say they 
ant something at about £250 or £300. Col. G. 
«PR. qu a well-known British designer, 


poured into the Gulf of Mexico by the Mis- 


constructor and pilot, has created a great deal 
of interest just lately by producing and flying 
successfully a little single-seater monoplane— 
a sort of ~ motor-cycle of the air “—which he is 
putting on the market at £350. Such a machine 
will be extremely useful at air clubs to enable 
pupils and members to obtain solo flying at 
economical rates. It should also appeal to 
keen young men who want something in the 
nature of a flying motor-cycle. But the main 
demand is for a small 2-seater type of aeroplane 
in which an owner-pilot can take a friend for a 
flight. 


EXCELLENT OUTLOOK. 


The prospects are now excellent, as a matter 
of fact, for the production of light aeroplanes at 
prices considerably less than those that prevail 
at the moment. One of the chief items of cost 
is the engine. Hitherto light aeroplane motors 
have only been turned out in small quantities. 
Hence their price has been high. But to-day 
it is becoming possible to put in hand quite 
large batches of low-powered aero-engines. 
And the consequence is a very definite fall in 
price.’ This enables aeroplane designers to re- 
cast their estimates for the cost of complete 
machines. Plans are well advanced, for exam- 
ple, for neat little craft, carrying a couple of 
people and their week-end luggage, and costing S 
not more than about £500. And this is con- zt 
sidered but a stepping-stone to reductions of a : 
still more definite character. The ideal which 
is being aimed at, but which it may not be póssi- $ 
ble to reach, perhaps, for some little time, isto — — 
put on the market, complete and ready to fly, 

a small 2-seater ait-car costing not more than 
about £300. Even £250 is spoken of as being 
possible. Remembering the ground organiza- 
tion for popular flying which is now being 
created throughout the country, and bearing 

in mind also the number of people who are 
learning to fly at the various clubs, it is reckon- . 
ed that a little low-priced air machine*of this — 
kind, easy and safe to fly, and cheap to operate, 
would sell in very large numbers. i 


The amount of matter in solution annually 


sissippi, is estimated at 150,000,000 tons, at 
which rate one foot of land over the whole 
basin would be removed in 4,000 years. Simi- 
lar calculations applied to the St. Lawrence, L 

Platta and the Amazon, show that 100 tons 
per square mile are removed from the Ameri 
continent every year. Itis calculated the 
less than one cubic mile of earth is dep 
every year in the Atlantic from A 

ica, Europe, and Asia. 
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The Stockholm Conference on Industrial L 
Co-operation. a 


By Johan Richert. 
Actuary to the Swedish Board of Social Welfare. 


The conference for the promotion of better 
relations between capital and labour which was 
held at Stockholm towards the end of last year, 


light on what is needed if amicable relations are 
to be established between‘ capital and labour, 
Special interest attaches to reports of the satis- 


on the initiative of Mr. Lubeck, the Minister of factory results already attained in some of the irc 
Social Affairs, was nob a mere spectacular dis- more important industrial establishments, T. 
play, doomed to pass into oblivion as soon as It was reported, for example, that the direc- 2d 
public interest is diverted to other shows. tors of alarge machine shop for several years s 
"l'his statement is borne out by the fact that past had arranged periodical conferences’ z 
local discussions on industrial co-operation are with representatives of the workers’ club for the | fo 
still being arranged from time to time in various discussion of questions relating to terms of se 
parts of the country. This Conference which, employment and other labour conditions. N 
in some quarters was viewed with considerable These conferences had conduced to stimulate e 
scepticism, was evidently a master-stroke of the men's interest in their work and in the th 
social policy, made just at the psychological welfare of the company. Itis noteworthy that | gs 
moment. $ the disorderly spirits among the workers, whose 8 
, Peaceable tendencies hold sway in the energies were otherwise apt to find vent in th 
Swedish labour world. The negotiations re- communist agitation, displayed no less interest, i m 
garding the renewal of collective agreements* than the others. The workers had made |, h: 
which were carried on towards the end of last various suggestions for new devices which had 1 h: 
year on an extensive scale, were settled in been approved by the management. These Ww 
lont every instance without any strikes or devices had not merely. benefited the workers hi 
pou D evon, p Eh pat had also redounded to the advantage of the Í t 
as the engineering SX 2 arsenate EEE ES: such matters as complaints) a 
between unions “of. Beim ance colors ee ET PO bad occasionally been] a 
were concluded with a validity of two years ae a a amicable consideration. E P 
tet ae e dul PE years, cases, where the complaints were of a serious o 
met , ul, only one. Itseemsinfact nature, the directors had not hesitated to dis- a 
a x tho zep onaiblo leaders of the powerful charge the offending foreman. In most in | Ir 
T GEN eus NN QD MENT MAE" Ov 

- The tendencies towards peaceful and amicable ne a th it nm s 
co-operation between employers and workers c At another engineering workshop; conferen t 
appear to have beenstimulated by the pros ‘cabs hel b RN OE b. " 
SEES ESI dudes cin recent years I n ze dat regular intervals to discuss matters rela- Ti 
Swedish working-man has acquired willy-nill The z l EE EON OL technical improvements | 7 
a kind of sneaking admiration for the abilit z i pyorksliop had been Sia dually reorganized i 
his employers. The more intelligent Dos on a modern scientific basis. One of the im P 
them have been prompted to suggest im rove: t reu introduced was a system. for Con- É 
aon OTE of course. Pumas n D ES tro ing the time taken by work with a view to n 
to their own interests. Sensible employers T d of piece rates. The manager of the : 
the other hand, have realized that, in periods m. p tells us that these innovations woud| a 
of prosperity, it is well worth their while to Be b. ve been possible without frank co-opem 3 
maintain amicable relations with their workers Nea Sen directors and workers. “It is i : 

The proceedings of theStockholm Conference - he says, " absurd to suppose that a workma? f Ñ 
—which have been officially published and are e. be hounded into taking an intelligent pam y 
well worth study—have thrown a good deal of e in these new time-controlling methods: i i s 
me oe Be n without demur to the annoy | ; 

_ * Agreements between unions of employers and book doggi Die man with a watch and note 

workers regarding wage tariffs, ete. yers an gging him for weeks, he must be brought | à 
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to understand that the object of the control 2 


nts. 
been 


rence recounted experiences 


not to ` cut stripes out-of his back’; nor to 
reduce his earnings. The very necessity for 
explaining one's motives must eventually lead 
to closer co-operation, better understanding and 
inereased interest." . One of the workmen at 
this very workshop testified before the confer- 
ence that he and his fellow-workers had come 
to believe in these modern devic He had 
heard no complaint of reduced earnings owing 
to the adoption of the system for controlling 
time. 

Satisfactory results were likewise reported 
from large iron works, where similar scientific 
methods had been adopted. Here everything 
possible had been done for the comfort and wel- 
fare of the workmen. ‘The directors had more- 
over arranged lectures, courses, debates, etc.. 
for the purpose of initiating the workers into the 
economic and technical bases of the business. 
Not only the manager of the workshop but also 
one of the workmen in his employ expressed 
their satisfaction with the way in which this 
system had worked. 

These bright and optimistic repgrts were 
thrown into sharp contrast by other statements 
made at the Conference. A metal worker who 
had been employed in various workshops had 
had quite different experiences in regard to the 
working of the system for controlling time. He 
had seen that the managers were only too eager 
to cut down the piece rates. “In many 
quarters," he:said, “it is regarded as self- 
evident that the standard of life of industrial 
workers should be considerably lower than that 
of other sections of the community." Such an 
attitude on the part of the managers was by no 
means conducive to friendly co-operation. 
The Workers, moreover, were often needlessly 
irritated by unfair treatment at the hands of 
the foremen. “In many workshops and facto- 
ries," he added, “ indeed everywhere, there is & 
regular system of patronage and favouritism 
which Scarcely conduces to make a man love 
his work." "The good examples which had 


“been set by some industrial establishments had 


convinced him that happy co-operation between 
SE Res and workers was not a mere utopia. 
But he had far too often observed in his chiefs 


`a high-brow attitude which seemed to say “ the 


d “men, whose services we have purchased, 
lust submit to us without any regard to their 
m panes or any reflection about the business 
m Wr gives them their bread and butter, and. 
ould look up to the managers as infallible. 
© concluded these bitter observations with & 


"s eminder that “ even a workman can think”. 


Other workinen who took part in the Confe- 
i] in t 
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same direction. One of them remarked: 
“ During my long service I have rarely come | 
across an employer who has given me a single 
word of recognition. But the few occasions on 
which this did happen were a most delightful 
surprise.” 

A study of the proceedings of the Stockholm 
Conference gives one the general impression that 
the relations between employers and workers in 
Sweden, as presumably in all countries, varies 
greatly at different establishments. Much ob- 
viously depends on the personal qualifications 
of managers and foremen. 

In alluding to the qualifications of the fore- 
men, we have touched upon one of the most 
difficult points in the problem of industrial 
organization. The words of whole-hearted 
praise which rang out from various quarters at 
the Conference indicate that many of the fore- 
men employed in Swedish industrial establish- 
ments are most capable men. But there were 
also many adverse comments. Too much 
weight should not perhaps be attached to a 
statement from labour quarters to the effect 
that employers usually select as foremen 
persons who will cringe to them, or that the 
industrial workers in Sweden often have to 
work under foremen who “ haven't the slightest 
inkling of their job ". But even some of the 
employers intimated that the managers of Swe- 
dish industrial companies had by no means 
always been judicious in the selection of their 
foremen. ‘The lack of psychological insight 
which is sometimes said to be characteristic of 
us Swedes has doubtless been to our disadvan- - 
tage in the industrial world as in other spheres. 

To sum up, the Stockholm Conference gave 
Vent, in a salutary way, to much honest dis- 
satisfaction, but also accentuated an earnest 
desire on both sides to attain more harmonious 
rélations between employers and workers. ET 
"The following characteristic statement of a 
workshop hand deserves to be quoted:— 

“ I hope I shall not be thought indiscree 
add a few words about the establishment where 
I have the honour to work at present. I have 
served at the same place for several years under 
two different managements. —. Eee 
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men. The company was started six years ago 
with a staff of nineteen hands. We are now 
four hundred and our employers are doing 
everything compatible with the interests of the 
company to promote the welfare of the workers. 
We go joyfully to our work and we heartily 
cheer any success, great or small, that the 
company can score.” 
This statement brings into clear relief what 
lies behind the new tendencies in Swedish indus- 
try which have found expression at the Stock- 
holm Conference. The endeavours which are, 
being made to promote better relations between 
employers and workers are, in fact, ultimately 
based on the inereasing confidence on both 
sides in the great possibilities of Swedish indus- 
tries. When the legalization of the eight hours 
day was under discussion representatives of the 
workers predicted with assurance that Swedish 
industries would be able to adapt themselves to 
the new conditions. These predictions have 
not been disappointed. The Journal of the 
Swedish Employers' Federation has itself testifi- 
ed that Swedish industry has been able to bear 
both the enforeed reduction of the hours of 
labour and a relatively high level of wages. The 
eredit for vanquishing these difficulties is due 
primarily to the able managers of Swedish in- 
dustrial companies. This well-merited success 
seems to have surpassed what the directors 


Indian Caste System: A Study-IIL. - 


By the 


It is possible to imagine a period of time in 
the history of South India where there were no 
Brahmans in it. The Brahmans were intro- 
duced into it, according to traditions, about the 
3rd century A.D. But it is probable that 
there were already some in the country at the 
tirne of, or prior to, the Buddhist king Asoka 
whose inscriptions (3rd century B.C.) have 
been found in the State. At any rate it is 
inferable from lithie inseriptions found in the 
Mysore State that the Brahmans were in the 
country by about the Ist century A.D. Be- 
fore their advent what was the nature of the 
social order that prevailed? In what terms 
should we describe it? This is an interesting 

- question but it is hardly possible to pursue it 
here, It is possible that the people were. al- 
ready divided into tribes as among all primi- 
tive societies. They had probably also deve- 
loped guilds based upon hereditary occupation 
It is not impossible, too, that they had by 
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themselves could have dreamt of some ten yearg 


consideration should be paid to those who are 
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ago. 3 
Pd the workmen are finding that the pro- 
mises which they held out have been fulfilled 
almost too amply. Fears have been ex pressed 
lest the rapid pace at which industrial produe- 
tion is being modernized may result in unsecu- 
rity in the tenure of employment. It is de- 
manded with good reason that all possible 


Q e 


thrown out of work during the period of re. c 
construction. But there seems to be no seri- e 
ous opposition to the actual adoption of modern t 
scientific methods in Swedish industrial estab. n 
lishments. Both parties, at any. rate the ¢ 
more far-sighted, appear to be conscious of the [s 
fact that the welfare of all is best promoted by I 
earnest and systematic collaboration — in Y 
the service of productive enterprise. Tho first 7 
step to be taken is to eliminate the psychologi- n 
cal impediments to whole-hearted co-operation, a 


and experience shows that this is by no meang 
impossible. 

Much will be gained for the promotion of 
peace in the labour world when negotiations 
between unions of employers and workers are 
conducted in such'a spirit that both parties 
disdain any attempt to deceive the other side. 
On that subject many wholesome truths were 
said at the Stockholm Conference. 


Editor. 


themselves evolved to some extent the priestly 
office as well. The effect of the higher type of 
religion brought into their midst by the Brah- 
mans had probably the effect of exalting the 
priestly office to an extent unknown before in 
the land and of strengthening belief in the 
hereditary nature of the occupation. In 
course of time as social intercourse increased iD 
diverse ways, this principle should have re: 
ceived support by the elaboration from the 
pee of Brahmanical text-writers and 
dE Yoni Bhandayana and the rest— 

: of ru es, regulating marriage inter- 
marriage, declaring certain kinds of foods an 
pes tpatvpns to: be impure and polluting a 
prescribing conditions and degree of sociel 


intercourse evween the Several classe: 
i b t h e | seg O 
E oral 


^ Add to these 
the pride of blood 
son observes 


the pride of social rank and. | 
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» are natural to man and whic?” 
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alone would reconcile a nation to restriction at 
once irksome from a domestic and burden- 
some from a material point of view and it is 
hardly to be wondered at that caste should 
have assumed the rigidity which distinguishes 


it in India." Tt undoubtedly should have 
tuken ages for this rigidity to become an ac- 
complished fact. First Jainism and then 


Buddhism, both of which are known to have 
flourished in the State from about the 4th 
century B.C. at least must have impeded 
caste development itself to some extent. But 
the decline of these faiths and the practical 
reassertion of the Vedie faith by the renowned 
Sankaracharya (Sth century A.D.), who made 
Sringeri in Mysore his chief pontifical seat, must 
have been followed by a silent reversion to, if 
not a re-establishment of.the old social order. 
The Virasaiva revival under’ Basava in the 
middle of the 12th century A.D. was no doubt 
a protest against the growing caste spirit in the 
land. That this movement which started not 
far away at Kalyan, in the Kannada country, 
found many adherents in the State including 
the Rajas of Mysore and Coorg and numerous 
minor chiefs, shows the appeal that it made to 
the popular mind. The revival of Vedic faith 
which had ere this begun in the State with the 
advent of the Vaishnavite reformer Ramanuja- 
charya (12th century A.D.), who had sought 
refuge in the Mysore country from the persecu- 
tion of the neighbouring Chola king and had 
converted the local Jain king to his faith and 
founded: his seat at Melkote, near French 
Roeks, was signalized by the partial wiping out 
of caste inequalities. Apart from his philoso- 
phical teachings, Ramanujacharya in keeping 
with the times, preached a social equality 
Which imparted a new vitality to the old Vedic 
faith. In this he no doubt built upon the 
older foundations of his precursors, Alvars, 
who had scoured the country and preached the 
religion of love to all in the land. Vaishna- 
vism checked by its very concession of prac- 
tical, if only partial, equality of all persons, 
made caste lose not a little of its old vigour. 
A similar effect was produced by the teachings 
of Madhyacharya (13th century) who taught 
equality was to be cherished not merely in the 
UM Sphere but also in the religious. He 
AU that Siva and Vishnu were equally ador- 
adle and that devotion to God enabled every- 
one to attain salvation. He forbade alto- 
gether animal sacrifices, thus absorbing into 
ge old Vedic religion the most practical part of 
ino decaying Jain and Buddhist faiths. There 
eae to believe that for at least the next 

enturies and a half (1336-1565) during 
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‘for a way out. 


which the Hindu kings of Vijayanagar bore 
supreme sway over the whole of Southern 
India, including the Mysore State which was 
ruled over by one of their Viceroys, caste must 
have been an intolerably bearable sort of insti- 
tution. Inscriptions show that these kings were 
as supreme in religious and social matters as in 
political. As the Cholas had done before 
them, they relaxed the restrictions of caste in 
the case of the people who rose in social scale. 
They even remitted in their cases certain taxes 
which, as members of the castes to which they 
belonged, they had to bear. The break-up of 
the Vijayanagar kingdom by the conquest of 
the south byMuhammadan rulers from the north 
tightened and strengthened rather than relaxed 
the bonds of caste, This conquest deprived 
the people of the support of their own time- 
honoured rulers in the settlement of their social 
and religious questions. Brahman expound- 
ers of law and usage lost the services of the curt 
authority to which they have long heen ac- 
customed to look for sanctioning a necessary 
change in religious or social matters. ‘These 
changes were issued not infrequently in the 
guise of civil or political edicts or charters 
granted to the leaders of particular castes. 
What the religious movements of the many 
centuries preceding the Muhammadan advent 


` had done in softening, if not entirely breaking, 


the fetters of caste, was, as it were, lost. The 
hardening of social bonds has been continued 
in a more pronounced form since the consolida- 
tion of British rule in India, a rule which has 
made religious neutrality a basic principle of 
its political policy. Society soon reached a 
stage of arrested development in which no 
voices were heard except those from the tomb. 
Natural re-adjustment of social difficulties 
becomes all impossible in'&he new condition of a 
‘Hains. People thus left to their own resources, 
‘had perforce to improvise remedies to meet 
difficulties that arose from time to time, In 
the absence of civil authorities interested in 
social and religious matters, they naturally 
looked to the Brahman as the leader of society, 
In cases in which he formed 
unaccommodating—and there were many—they 
organized themselves on new lines and chal- 
Jenged the supremacy of the Brahman himself. 
Even those who professed to belong to religions 
which originated in a protest against caste as — 
such took a line diametrically opposed to their 
tenets. The further desire of many castes to 


come under the one or the other of the four | 


traditional castes of Manu has also been - 
strongly marked. These and other tendencies : 
which ended in hardening caste and making it - 


more burdensome have been frequently : re- 
ferred to by Census Superintendents of V 
. and Madras. ; 
... The tendencies above referred to testify to 
the vitality of Brahmanism—understanding by 
that term the system of social and religious be- 

—— Tief which places the Brahman at the head—in 
Mysore as anywhere else in India. They 
cannot but recall the oft-quoted words of Sir 
Alfred Lyall in which he deseribes how Brah- 
maism has been silently absorbing the many 
millions of India. He traces the proselytising 
tendency of Brahmanism to three causes all of 
which have had—and are still having even now 
—their effect in Mysore. "These are: (1) That it 

is indigenous, the produce of the soil and of the 
environment that still exists. (2) That it is a 
social system and a very elastic one ; while the 
people of India as a body still need a religion 
which like Brahmanism provides them with 
social rules, with laws of custom as well as of 
conduct. (3) That it encourages and 1s 
nourished by a constant miraculous agency 

is working at full pressure and by relays of divine 
embodiments, while in the present intellectual 
state of the population in India no religion will 
he widely embraced without visible miracu- 
lous credentials. Sir, Alfred adds that “it 
may fairly be conjectured that these charac- 
ters are likely to keep Brahmanism alive ‘in 
India’ for several generations to come. No 
one need doubt that it is gradually becoming 
purged and refined but this is a process through 
which all popular religions pass ; and they are 
not always extinguished by it.” The actual 
process of absorption into Brahmanism, “ the 
Brahmanizing of the original non-Aryan ox 

. . easteless tribes " is thus described by him :— 
«The clans and races, which inhabit the hill tracts’ 
the outlying uplands and the uncleared jungle districts 
of Indiv, are melting into Hinduism all over India by 
a process much more rapid and effective than iudi- 
vidual conversions. Among all those aboriginal or 
non-Aryan communities a continued social change is 
= going on ; they alter their modes of life to suit im- 
proved conditions of existence ; their languages deeay, 

and they gradually go over to the dominant Aryan 
rituals. They pass into Brahmanists by a natural up- 
. ward transition which leads them to adopt the religion 
of t castes immediately above them in the social 
scale of the composite population among which they 
settle down. And we may reasonably guess that this 
process has been wo rking for centuries, though it is 
: IR o bave been much more rapid than ever under 
_ British Rule. The * Ethnical Frontier? described in 
Rural Bengal is an ever breaking shore 
liefs which compel constantly into the 
manism ; and when Mr. W.W. Hunter in 
guages in India 
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_ isa great mistake to suppose that the Hindu religio 


thatis going on all over India. In Central India j 
has certainy gone very far, with a speed that seems 
to increase. In the interior of the Eastern Himalayas 
ihe Buddhist dispute with the Brahmans over the 
and the sparse families that live in k 
but on the southern slopes, and — 
in the. jungles that spring the bases of the hills, the 
Brahmans are prevailing unopposed. For all these f 
tribes, by becoming Hindu, come under the Brah. | 
mans ; and whenever they have succeeded so faras to | 
found a State as the Gurkhas founded Nepal they 
have established the predominaney. of caste and | 
creed as a State religion. The number of converts thus | 
added to Brahmanism in the last few generations es- | 
pecially in this country must be immense: and if the 
word proselyte may be used in the sense of one who f 
has come, and who has been readily admitted, not 
necessarily being one that has been invited or per: 
suaded to come, then Brahmanism might lay claim to 
by far the most successful proselytising religion of 
modern times in India. 

Thus Brahmanism is all over India a necessary firs 
stage for the outlying tribes towards Indian civili- ap 
zation, or admission to the izenship of the great | 
Hindu community ; it very rarely implies any ethical 
chance, oreven a formal abandonment of one ritual 
for another; it is usually a rapid sliding into Hindu | 
customs and an attempt at social assimilation. But | 
the complete process thus necessitates a considerable | 
change of worship and race of life ; for perhaps the | 
surest sign of a family reception into Brahmanism, | 
that whereas the Brahman formerly was never called. 
in, he is latterly found officiating at domestic epochs” 
and ceremonies, of birth, marriage, or death. This | 
implies conformity to Brahmanie rules of eating, inter- [ 
marriages and the like, and the evolution of a caste or | 
sub-caste. If the converted family are standing | 
among their own people, the Brahman for a consider: | 
tion proportionate to the emergency of complexity of. E i 
the case, will usually discover for them a descent | 
Hindu pedigree, or (what is much easier) a miraculous jd 
incident which proves a half savage chief or rich out- - 
castes to be really allicd to one of recognized castes. |^ * 
We know how readily the Gods are always intervened } 
to explain away awkward incidents of birth and pro- | 
vide a great man of humble origin with a parentage | 
better suited to the success, Thus the Gond chiefs of | 
the Central India highlands all now claim Rajput | 
ancestry, and have ranked themselves in the soldier | 
caste. In aspiration they are now Hindus of the f 
Hindus, some of them carrying ceremonial refinement. 
to the highest pitch of purism ; but nevertheless they 
are really no better than recent parvenus from 
clans which still run almost wild in adjacent hills an 
forests, and which are nothing for Brahmans or cas 
prejudices. - It is calculated that the Bheels, a tri . 
widely spread over Central India, must have been po 
passing overin large numbers to Brahmanism du { 
the present century. "There is a tribe near Ajmete: 
whom half were forcibly made Mussalmans, while 


other half held its own non-Hindu customs, and ti 


very lately intermarried with its Mussalman kind 
but now this last mentioned half has Brahmanised, 2% 
would no more marry with Mussalmans than the 

of Benares. Sir George Campbell, in his Report u 
the Government of Bengal, in 1871-72, wrote 


mountain clans 
the habitable glens ; 
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will submit to them and pay them. The process of 
manufacturing Rajputs from ambitious aborigines 
goes on before our eyes." This passage which the 
Lecturer has quoted, is one recently recorded observa- 
tion out of many that might be produced, of the 
operation of that process which I have called the first 
mode of Brahmanie propagation. Almost the whole 
of the great province of Assam, in the North-East of 
Bengal, conquered and settled by people from across 
the eastern frontiers of India, supposed to be akin 
to the Siamese, is said to have become Brahmanized 
during the last two centuries. It may be granted that 
people who come in after this fashion do not fulfil the 
meaning with which the term proselyte is used in 
describing the operations of a professedly missionary 
faith, and that Professor Max Muller in his lecture 
clearly used the termin this, the ordinary European, 
meaning. Nevertheless, when we undertake to esti- 
mate the vitality of a religion, and its capacity for 
future adaptation and development (without which- 


Progress in Mysore. 
By T.V. Rajaratnam. 


Sericulture 


In opening the proceedings of the Provincial 
Sericultural Conference at Chintamani, the 
Dewan Saheb touched on some of the salient 
facts governing the production of silk in Mysore 
State. In this connection we may observe that 
some would see in the ascendance of artificial 
silk the decadence of the natural product. But 
lately events have proved to the contrary. 
The unassailable position of natural silk for 
wearing quality and lustre in spite of imitations 
remains the same in its own peculiar sphere. 
As for the improvement of sericulture industry 
‘In the State the following constructive sugges- 
tions of the Dewan would he of practical 
Interest. He observed :— 

- There must be co-operation among all 
Workers in the sericulture industry to eliminate 
waste of effort and resources and to secure the 
best results possible. Every sericultural village 
should be organized on a co-operative basis, 
and should aim at securing to its workers all the 
Te juisites of successful work—good seed, finan- 
cial help, skilled advice and ready disposal of 
cocoons. Villages should combine to establish 


oe filatures in which from their cocoons — 
ugh graded silk will be reeled which would be — 


able to compete with the most ex pensive grades 
© Imported silk. 


no religion can endure long), we must consider and - 
take account of growth by agglometatiori, as well as of 
extension by missionary zeal. And it is fair to argue 
that a religion which still posscsses co much power of 
extension and assimilation as Brahmanism, which has 
constantly produced, and is continually producing, 
reformers and revivalists, cannot safely ke set out of ” 
all calculation in forecasting the religious future of 
Asia, a problem so prodigiously complex and obscure." 

The process of absorption so graphically de- 
scribed above has been in full operation in the 
South of India including Mysore—as evidenced 
by the passages-I have quoted from the Census 
Reports of Madras and Mysore. It is an un- 
doubted fact that Brahmanism is expansive 
though it is proselytising rather than mission- 
ary, and it proselytises “ by absorbing tribes, 
not by converting individuals ”. 


Industry. 


which, as you know, are both bulky and easily 
damaged: My idea of a proper co-ordination 
between rearing and reeling is that for every 
200 aeres of mulberry, there should be centrally 
situated filatures of 10 Domestic Basins, and — 
that the reeling should be so standardized that’ 
all those filatures can produce uniform grades 
of silk.” ; z 
Grant For Stock BREEDING, 
-Subject to certain conditions a grant will be 
made of Rs. 125 to Rs. 150'a year to an indivi- — 
dual or a society for purchasing and maintain- — 
ing at his or its cost a good breeding bull, he- 
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and carrying out of co-operative testing of im- 
provements achieved by the Department on 
the land of the cultivators. Among the many 
reasons for introducing this step, two stand out 
prominently. Firstly, the cultivator conducts 
the test himself and thereby obtains the most 
convincing proof of its utility. Secondly, the 
tests are conducted on the soil and under con- 
ditions existing in the place when the improve- 
ments are later on to be adopted on a larger 
scale. Here an opportunity is given to the 
cultivator to make out for himself what im- 
provements are possible on his land. We 
cannot see a better way of liberalizing the con- 
servative instincts of our peasant whose tenacity 
in sticking to out-of-date methods are pathetic 
to a degree. 
COMPASSIONATE GRATUITIES. 

Government have sanctioned a provisional 
scheme for the grant of compassionate gratuity 
to the families of officers dying while yet in 
service. The gratuity is to be calculated at the 
rate of one month’s pay for each year of ap- 
proved service based on that drawn in June 
of each year subject to a maximum of Rs.10,000. 
The minimum service for this grant is to be 
5 years of qualifying service. The benefit of 
this scheme is also extended to families of de- 
censed pensioners when the aggregate pension 
drawn plus the commuted value, if any, of the 
pension commuted is less than the compas- 
sionate gratuity admissible, had he died on the 
date of retirement. 

VILLAGE PANCHAYAT SCHOOLS. 

At the request of the Director of Public 
Instruction in Mysore, Government have sanc- 
tioned the opening of 30 new village panchayat 
Grant-in-aid schools in Mysore District with 
effect from Ist July 1929 at a recurring and 
non-recurring expenditures of Rs. 3,000 and 
Rs. 3,000 respectively. 

Derressep Crass Housr-BuiLDING 
SOCIETIES. 

To improve the position of the depressed 
classes, Government have ordered that a sum 
of Rs. 10,000 be placed at the disposal of the 


“Registrar of Co-operative Societies every year 


for granting loans to Depressed Class house- 
building societies. These loans will not be 
charged any interest for the time being. The 
admittedly poor conditions of the members of 
the Depressed Classes are proof enough that 
what the Government have done is never too 
late. It is a matter for congratulation to the 
Covernment for their charitable move. 
IMPROVED AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS ETC, 
Government have sanctioned for u period of 


' two years a scheme for the grant of loans to 
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ative societies to enable them to stock 
agricultural implements 


co-oper: 
for sale improved 
seeds and manures. 

NEW AGRICULTURAL COLONY. 


Dr. Leslie Coleman, Director of Agriculture 
in Mysore, has made a sound recommendation 
to Government to establish an agricultural 
colony under the Bhadra Channel where an 
area of 197 acres of wet and 442 acres of dry 
land have been selected for this useful and new 
scheme of colonization. Briefly the objects of 
the scheme are to give opportunities to intel- 
ligent young men who have had training in 
agriculture to utilize their knowledge to their 
own advantage and the benefit of the country, 
to open out and develop the resources hitherto 
insufficiently developed and to serve as the 
centre for the spread of agricultural improve- 
ments and also to carry out demonstrations on a 
large scale under skilled supervision. ‘The 
scheme is estimated to cost Rs. 10,250 per man 
of which the colonist is to contribute Rs. 1,500 
only, the Government contributing the balance 
which will be treated as a loan free of interest 
for 4 years and to be récoverable in favourable 
instalments from the colonist. E 

From the inception of agricultural schools 
and colleges in India, students instead of 
“ going back to the land " have been absorbed 
in the various channels of * indirect’ employ- ; 
ment, except a rare few who have taken to the 
humble plough in the fulness of their scientific 
knowledge. Now in such a stage of matters 
it is high time that agricultural students should 
be diverted to the task for which they axe 
trained, by Government patronage backed by 
attractive terms. The scheme that Dr. Cole- 
man has recommended. and which the Govern- 
ment have approved and are put into operatian 
is sufficiently tempting for agricultural students 
to go to the Jand and render prosperity unto 
themselves and their country. à 


Dr. Kuxar KaNNAN's Discovery. 


Dr. Kunhikannan, Entomologist to the Gov- 
ernment of Mysore, has after careful experi- 
menting proved that the plant Mundula 
Suberosa commonly used as fish poison can be 
used as an efficient and economic mosquito 
larvicide if powdered and thrown on the sur- 
face of the water. The plant has been found 
to be very eflective in destroying anopheline 
and calcine species. We pause to sce how it 
works out in combating malaria in Mysore. - 


INDUSTRIES AND COMMERCE. 
The above Department was responsible for 


"the erection of 63 industrial installations during. . 


~ intervals without anything to do. 


ad 


| 


the past official year, involving a capital outlay 
he past otacat | Slee ele 2 

of 3 lakhs of rupees. 1 PAS mills, 12 pumping 
plants, 4 flour mills and 2 oil-mills were among 
the more important of the installations erected. 


BADANVAL KHADI ENTRE. 


= The result of the working of the Badanval 


hand-spinning and weaving centre is interest- 
ing to a degree. Chis thoughtful ex periment 
was started in November 1927 with the help of 
an organizer sent by the All-India Spinners 
Association in order to see whether hand- 
spinning as a subsidiary occupation. for agri- 
eulturists is a practical proposition. The report 
- of the Director of Industries and Commerce 
shows that it well-nigh promises to be such, 
provided a market can be found for Khadi 
cloth woven from hand-spun yarn. It is 
gratifying to learn that no difficulty has been 
experienced in disposing the finished goods of 
this centre. It is a truism that the agricultu- 
tists are compelled to be lazy during seasonal 
Instead of 
allowing this latent energy to go wasted, it 
would be a blessing if they are made to take to 


— handespinning. ‘The question of organizing 


various centres like the one at Badanval is 
being considered by the Government just now. 
_ The establishment of many centres would in the 
natural course of events prove to the ryot the 
blessings of earning a little and clothing himself 
as well. 


much, because nearly 50 lakhs worth of Khadi 
1s now being absorbed ‘in India, which’ wa 


Considered impossible, a few years, by some 
noted economists ! 
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; s H L the request of many of our readers, we publish below the full text of the two art 


beco «conditions of industry and trade are 
ti cong Mereasingly complex on account of 
ness of international competition after 


War ; : j ^ 
7 eee there is a growing need for statis- 


3 Sin ng- economie and’ social welfare. 
Qo uses of India at the present 


The problem of finding a market for * 
- hand-spun cloths need not trouble us very 


Indian Statistics. 
By Sir M. Visvesvaraya, K.C.LE., — — 


Chairman, Indian Economic Enquiry Committee, 1925, etc. 
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FAVOURABLE TRADE. 

The review of rail-borne trade of the State is 
equally interesting and shows that during the 
past 15 years the balance of trade has 
been steadily rising in favour of the State 
and the position during last year was parti- 
cularly favourable. "The proposal to obtain 
correct statistics of rail-borne trade as indicated 
by the Director of Industries and Commerce is - 
a very essential matter: knowing full well that 
the exact state of affairs in Mysore trade is: 
impossible to be diagnosed without statistical 
information. 

SANDAL Or Facronv. 

The total output of sandal oil for the year 
1927-28 was. nearly 213,100 pounds. The 
figures forthe last seven years indicate a steady 
rise for every period of two years or so. A 
gross revenue of Rs. 33,14,895 was realized 
during 1927-28 as against Rs. 29,75,674 in the 
previous year. 

Cit VETERINARY DEPARTMENT, 

The Civil Veterinary Department was re- . 
organized during the year 1927-28 and is gain- 
ing ground in the confidence of the people and 
securing an increasing measure of co-opera- 
tion. During the past year, 1,186 fresh cases 
of rinderpest, 2,036 ot anthrax, 463 of hamor- 
rhagic septicimia, 1,505 of Black quarter were 
registered and -taxed the resources of the 
Department severely. There are about 47 
dispensaries for cattle in the whole State. Tt 
may be easily considered as highly inadequate 
to meet the needs of the poeple. One hospital 
in each taluk must be our ideal having in view — 
the interdependence of agriculture and cattle. 
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the means of collecting it. The Indian Indus- 
trial Commission of 1916-18 complained that 
statistics of production were ^ exceedingly 
defective," and that India in this respect was 
behind most countries in the world and especi- 
ally the self-governing dominions. The Cur- 
rency Commission of 1925-26 regretted the lack 
of a reliable and reasonably complete body 
of statistical data as an essential of a sound 
currency system. In his publication “India 
in 1926-27 " Mr. J. Coatman, Publicity Officer 
to the Government of India, has pointed out 
that the economic and statistical studies in 
India were still in their infancy on account of 
the paucity of material for a survey of econo- 
mic conditions. 

The latest complaint regarding the meagre- 
ness of Indian statistics comes from the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture which published 
its Report in 1928. That Commission has re- 
corded it as its opinion that there is no statis- 
tical organization at present in any province 
and that “ the whole basis of statistics requires 
broadening." 

Certain classes of statistics are being collect- 
ed as: à matter of administrative routine both 
by the Central and Provincial Governments, 
but there is no design in their make-up and 
no intelligible purpose in their outlook. The 
Government of India have not shown any 
marked partiality for statistics im the past. 
In 1923, they readily accepted the Inchcape 
Committee's recommendations, abolished the 
office of the Director-General of Statistics and 
discontinued some. useful returns of internal 
rail and river-borne trade which were till then 
being published. Statistical organizations are 
coming to be increasingly recognized every- 
where as a guide to national policies but the 
policies of this country are being determined 
without the expert knowledge which a sound 
system of statistics alone can give. à 

InprAn Economic ENQUIRY COMMITTEE. 

After the world war, several foreign Govern- 
ments made attempts to discover fresh sources 
of revenue to meet their growing needs. The 
iovernment of India also wanted to do the 
same and appointed a Taxation Enjuiry 
Committee with that object in 1924. The 
Legislative Assembly, the political leaders and 
the Press objected to the Committee and in- 
sisted that an economie survey should precede 
a taxation enquiry. The Government of India 
thereupon appointed the Indian Economic 
Enquiry Committee of 1925 with which the 
writer was associated as Chairman, 

What the public and the Legislature wanted 
in 1924 was an actual survey of the economic 
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condition of the people. The writer offered to 
undertake this so far as the data then available 
permitted but the Government of India did 
not want it at the time. They only asked for 
recommendations as to the methods to be 
adopted for such a survey, the establishment 
required and an estimate of the probable cost, 
These particulars were duly furnished. The 
Committee made its position clear in this re- 
spect in the following passage :— 


“Although the name of the Committee is 
associated with the term economic enquiry, we 
have no concern with any actual investigation 
into the economic condition of the people. Our 
task under the terms of reference is limited 
to framing a scheme of an economic survey 
after examining the adequacy or otherwis 
the material already available.” 


Views OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
AGRICULTURE, 


The Royal Commission on Agriculture which 
issued its Report in 1928 starts with thesalutary 
assumption that agricultural statistics are in- 
dispensable to the successful development. of 
scientific agriculture and social administration. 
It recommends the reconstitution of the Bureau 
of Statistics as a separate Department with a 
first class statistician at its head. In its view 
a well-qualified Statistical Officer should be 
stationed at the-headquarters of each Provin- 


- cial Government to study all aspects of its eco- 


nomic and social progress. The heads of these 
Departments should be in close touch with 
representative leading economists, scientists 
and business-men and. the Central’and Provin- 
cial Bureaux should form centres round which 
voluntary workers in the field of economic and 
social statistics would gather. It welcomes the 
co-operation of trade associations, University 
organizations and scientific bodies of the type 
of the “ Punjab Board of Enquiry". In all 
these respects the Commission's recommenda- 
tions are in close agreement with those of the 
Indian Economic Enquiry Committee. 

The Report deplores the circumstance that 
information regarding the movements of agri- 
eultural produce within the country was al- 
together lacking and favours a revival of the 
annual returns of rail and river-borne trade 
discontinued since 1923. In regard to the sug 
gested investigations into indebtedness of the 
population, the Commission is in entire agree 
ment with the recommendations of the Indian 
Economie Enjuiry Committee although it 
would like to see such investigations under 
taken by private agencies instead of by Govern- 
ment Departments : é 


NDIAN 5 


bo Some CONSERVATIVE VIEWS OF THE 
le ; $ COMMISSION. 
ub The Commission. however, holds some rather 
D onservative views in regard to the use and 
be ; splication of statistics in this country. The 
n Fbject of statistics according to this authority 
E is^ primarily the supply of into TOGON tonai 
| od by Government and only secondarily the 
Si supply of information required by producers 
and the general public." It advises concen- 
is tration ^ on a moderate programme of official 
we improvements " as compared. with the more 
on comprehensive proposals of the Economic En- 
un quiry Committee. 
ed For instance, in connection with the collec- 
ey. tion of agrieultural data, the Commission would 
of not allow a primary reporting authority to 
form an estimate of a normal crop, although 
the practice, in a country like Japan, is for the 
rural population to gather production statis- 
[dn tics and exhibit them in village offices for the 
n instruction and enlightenment of the resi- 
e + dents. Although admitting, in theory, the 
of 
M. 4 
au STATISTICS ON AN INTERNATIONAL BASIS. 
1a The business world everywhere and parti- 
ew cularly in post-war Europe demands more and 
be better statistical data to regulate its industrial 
in- and commercial activities. To meet this need, 
co- the Leaguc of Nations convened a Diplomatic 
ese Conference in December 1928 with a view, 
ith among other objects, to strengthen the statis- 
sts tical services of its constituent States. 
Me The Conference reached an agreement to 
E. modify certain details in the existing methods 
jm Bas apiling trade statistics so that all trade 
ity Weed Be on whatever system they might be 
ie e n be comparable. A model scheme 
all miles a of production was suggested and 
se returns ofi MEG which provided that the 
de "ii ind ustrial activity should show pro- 
n MA terms both of quantity and value. 
hat iE ence concluded By Convention the 
gri- EA ig which, comprising 23 "States, 
b statisties. 9 compile and publish a body of 
the i cu ac UM a nunmun: programme. 
ade step M regarded as the first important 
ug tios on m s the unification of economic statis- 
the international basis. 
reer STATISTICS IN AMERICA. 
E 2 uen American economist writing in 
e o he "International Chamber of 


Publio et ur " for July, 1928, tells the 
E bun. e wider collection and utilization 
duet op S Statistics has benefited the con- 

: mercial enterprises in the United 
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value of statistics as an aid to the solution of 
the general economic problems of the country, 
the Commission is opposed to a general census 
of production and it will have nothing to do 
with large schemes of economie investigation 
into the condition of the population. 

The Commission has not the same enthusiasm, 
for instance, as the Publicity Officer of the Gov- 
ernment of India evinees for the maintenance 
of a fuller body of statistics. Mr. Coatman, on 
the other hand, while stating that the Econo- 
mic Enquiry Committee's Report “ revealed in 
a striking fashion . the paucity 
of material for a system of survey of economic 
conditions in India " regrets the absence of 
statistics which might help in estimating 
average income of production, wages, cost of 
living and other similar economic phenomena 
and he goes on to add that ^ no estimate-could 
be formed of the normal wealth of India be- 
cause practically all the necessary statistics 
are lacking." 


IL. 


States of America since the War. “The gui- 
dance of industrial operations and sales activi- 
ties," says the writer, * by means of compre- 
hensive statistics of production, trade, indus- 
trial and business activity, employment, wages, 
living costs, railway trafic and financial 
conditions, has become an outstanding charac- 
teristic of industrial and commercial policy in 
the United States of recent years." The chief 
motive for the development of statistical in- 
formation has been to promote stabilization m 
the various industries. Rapid growth of trade 
associations in many branthes of industry and 
trade, independent research organizations of 
various types including those of colleges and 
universities, are all exerting their influence in 
this direction. The Department of Commerce 
publishes relevant information regarding pro- 
duction in the various industries. The Federal 
Reserve System collects and publishes statis- 


ties of national and local production for deter- 


mining credit policy. k 
As a result of all these factors, it is acknow- 


ledged that stability in industry and trade has. 


been greatly promoted. It is claimed that 
American industry and trade has to-day at 
its disposal a larger body of statistical infor 
_ tion than it ever had before and larger t 
’ any other country in the world poss 
that in fact the widespread increase of 
perity in the United States of America 
depended to a very large part upo 
While reliance is placed on st: 
angri Collection, Haric i 
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the United States of America for the stabiliza- 
tion of industries, the same object is sought in 
Europe through cartels and other industrial 
organizations involving a pooling of interests 
‘and centralized control. 

STATISTICS IN ENGLAND. 

Censuses of production were taken in Eng- 

land in 1907 and 1924 but there have been no 
systematic periodical surveys, The Board of 
Trade, however, regularly publishes c uarterly 
indices of production in a number of industries. 
The London and Cambridge Economie Service 
in 1924 published a study containing annual 
and quarterly indices for pre-war and post-war 
years. Similar work is going on still. Other 
indices of production have been prepared by 
independent investigators and, on the whole, 
Great Britain is said to be well supplied with 
statistics so that fairly reliable estimates may 
be prepared of its industrial output as well as 
the total product of all goods and services. 
By studying these results and taking into con- 
sideration the account of England's overseas’ 
investments, rough estimates of national in- 
come and standard of living from year to year 
are formed which give an index of the country’s 
national prosperity. 


Some DEFICIENCIES OF INDIAN STATISTICS. 

What India needs is statistical data which 
will enable its industries and commerce to be 
stabilized and which will render easy the pre- 
paration of estimates and forecasts of produc- 
tion, cost of living, income per head, national 
income and other results of a like nature to 
guide the nation-building policies and activities 
of the Government and the people. There is 
no means of discovering advance or retardation 
in the economic sphere without first collecting 
the necessary data. 

The agencies which can help in collecting and 
compiling this information are the various De- 
partments of the Central and Provincial Gov- 
ernments, Local Boards and Municipalities, 
Chambers of Commerce and commercial associa- 
tions generally, large industrial and trade 
establishments, trade institutes, banks and 
the universities. We have in the Vrofessors of 
Economics of the various Universities a com- 
petent body of economists but, being most of 
them Government employees, they do not, or 
are not allowed to, speak with freedom on 
; olitico-economie cuestions and polic They 
attend the yearly Economic Conferences at 
lovernment expense but they interest theni- 
selves mostly in matters of an academic charac- 
ter and rarely with problems which have a 


- * live interest to the people. This is a distinct 
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loss to the country. In the carly days of re- 
form in Japan, the University Professors were . 
constantly being consulted by their Govern- 
ment. 

Estimates of production should be prepared 
under agriculture, industries, mining, fisheries, 
ete. Censuses of industrial e: :ablishments 
should be taken, and statisties of occupations 
and prices regularly maintained. Index num- 
bers should be worked out with some specific 
object in each case. The existing statistical 
publications should be standardized on a 
uniform plan and international comparisons 
should be encouraged. A Statistical Y car Book 
may be published, and as suggested by the 
Avricultural Commission, a journal may be 
started with advantage, separate from the 
Tndian Trade Journal, and entirely devoted to 
tatistical subjects. 

Cost or A Proper STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION. 

The Indian Economie Enquiry Committee 
has given in Chapter IX of its Report a scheme 
foran Economic Survey together with estimates 
of probable cost. 

The additional cost to the Central Govern- 
ment of converting its present establishment 
into an independent Central Bureau of Statis- 
tics with a full time Director at its head, would 
be only Rs. 75,000 per annum. 

In the Comiittee’s view a province of the 
size of the Punjab with a population of about 
20 millions will require an establishment cost- 
ing Rs. 4.73 lakhs, or at the rate of Rs. 23 per 
1,000 of population. ‘The scheme provides for 
expenditure under three main heads, namely, 
(1) a Provincial Statistics Bureau, (2) collection 
of production statistics, and (3) intensive en- 
quiries into income, indebtedness, etc., in every 
district of the country. If an appreciable re- 
duction in cost is desired, it can be effected by 
collecting the information under heads (2) and 
(3) in typical districts or areas instead of in 
everyone of the districts in the country, in- 
cluding Burma, as provided for in the Com- 
mittee's estimates. : 

In the course of a reply to Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas during the discussions on the budget 
in the Legislative Assembly a few days ago, tbe 
Hon'ble the Finance Member stated “ that the. 
present state of finances did not warrant the ex- 
penditure of Rs. 63-lakhs to carry out the re- 
commendations of the Indian Economie En: 
quiry Committee.” Government might not 
afford to spend Rs. 63 lakhs yearly but that 1$ 
no reason why a beginning should not be made 
if it is possible to do it by spending a smaller 

amount. z 

The Committee's e 


i 


stimates were based 0? — 


t 


assumption that Government Were anxious 
the ae - out an economic survey to get a rapid 
D T into post-war conditions and that they 
MEE illing to incur the necessary initial and 
| outlay. If adequate funds are not 


| : B datio, the cost might be reduced from Rs. 23> 
i ; MURS 15 or even Rs. 10 per 1,000 of population. 
s | The total cost referred to by the Finance 
= i Member might thus be brought down from 
c. ps. 63 lakhs to Rs. 37 or even Rs. 25 lakhs. 

d E The cost should thus be adjusted to the 
2 | — oxigencies of finance. The larger the expendi- 
5 D Hive that may be sanctioned, the more com- 
k aE plete would be the results. Any province 
E | which has got the necessary funds might fol- 
Cc M low the full programme chalked out by the 
E { — Conímittee. 

* | Enough has been said to show that. there 
v .. need be no delay in starting a ‘Central Bureau 
» | and Provincial Bureaux of Statistics. There is 


xe | enough work to do for the staff if each bureau 
i developed the modern statistical sense and 
occupied itself in arranging, according to the 
latest methods, the material now being collect- 
ed by the Government of India and the various 
provinces. 


Some of the provinces at least are now finan- 
cially more favourably situated than they were 
in the year 1925. If the ad vantages of collect- 
ing and maintaining proper statistical data are 
properly explained to, and realized by, the pub- 
lie, the municipalities and local boards may 


The question of a Banking Enquiry. though 
quite old, took definite form when the report of 
the Royal Currency Commission was published. 
e “ommission recommended the creation of a 
eek Bank of India, or a Reserve Bank, 
of. ed remedy some of the major defects 
& bs : ndian Banking System, if the word 
aie ea can be used in a wide sense to cover 
- With n ing Banking machinery of India. 

Bank pay tclection, however, of the Reserve 
. vak Billi : 
. eclipse 
_SSembly 


in February 1928, the subject suffered 
Owing to the tense atmosphere in the 
at any rate; till the publication of the 
the Agricultural Commission in April 
= believed that th 
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; Indian Banking Enquiry. 
By A. S. Venkataraman, B.A. ' 


find it worth their while to do the work at their 
own cost. 3 
: CONCLUSION. 

Government often attempt to discount the 
statements of their political opponents regard- 
ing the appalling poverty of the people, their 
low standards of. earning, unemployment and 
other common economic phenomena in this. 
country but they are unable to carry conviction Á 
by reliable statistical data. The truth is the — ^ re 
right sort of statistics are not collected and 
there is no organization to do the work effect- 
ively. No engineer will think of building a 
bridge without first making a survey of the 
site. In the same way, no sound economic 
policies can be evolved for a country without 
a preliminary economic survey. Does it not 
seem anomalous that, in all their huge estab- 
lishments, the Government of India have not 
got a single expert statistician who is able to 
give his whole time and undivided attention to 
the statistical needs of the population of 250 
millions of this vast country ? The omission 
to provide this necessary organization will lay 
the Government open to the charge that they —— 
dislike statistical analysis and ex pert serutiny 
into their administrative acts and policies and- 
are content to trust to the methods of empiri- — 
The collection of statistics is a part of 
the nation-building work of the country and 
it would be a thousand pities if further time 
were lost in mobilizing a sound statistical 
organization for its service. 


Associated Chamber of Commerce. The deci- 
sion that was arrived at was that for a Central 

or a Reserve Bank to be entrusted wi ‘the | 
mechanism of the control of currency and sredit, 
two conditions should be satisfied, viz., sou 
settlement of its organization, and a goo 

measure of public support. The time between — 
the fulfilment of these conditions and the 
revival of proposals for the creation of a R 
serve Bank should. it was suggest 


k shot ted, be uti 
ed by an enquiry. These a ns are, 
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pro 
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and other allied kinds. The people are back- 
ward and illiterate. Industrial development 
is poor, agricultural productivity low. and 
capital is shy due to a lack of provision for 1t. 


"When we consider the fact that the. internal 


trade is Rs. 6,0007erores or 15 times as great as 
the foreign trade of the country, we are at once 
convinced of the need for a proper banking sys- 
tem and organization. There are various types 
of banks and the differentiation of functions so 
marked that it becomes more harmful than 
beneficial. Not only does the work among 
different banks overlap but also there is too 
little of co-ordination following close upon the 
heels of excessive specialization. The Imperial 
Bank is the Governments Bank and looks 
after its work of keeping its balances without 
interest. It also finances the internal trade 
and commerce to a limited extent and functions 
in a small degree as a banker's bank by reason 
of its being backed by Government and its 
liquid resources. In a measure it is in a posi- 
tion to control the money market. Tt is, how- 
ever, barred from note-issue, a monopoly of the 
Government, from foreign exchange business 
and foreign trade which are monopolized by 
the exchange banks. Most joint-stock banks 
finance internal trade but deal in foreign ex- 
change only in a small measure. Capital for 
most of the internal trade is supplied by indi- 
genous agencies and joint-stock companies. As 
the country is agricultural, the supply of agri- 
cultural capital is an important subject. Now 
this is made by co-operative societies and banks 
in a small degree. But the majority of the 
agricultural population is financed by village 
sowkars and marwaris. The deposits of the 
Post Office Savings Bank are available for the 
Government, while the premiums of insurance 
companies are available to the Exchange Banks 
or transferred abroad. 

On the supply of capital for industries and 
commerce, two aspects have to be distinguished 
viz, mobilization of the peoples’ savings and 
increasing the amount of available capital by 
aflecting those in a position to save and by 
increasing the national dividend by means of 
measures for the development of India’s poten- 
tial resources. The first is done by the agency 
of banking. by Post Office Savings Banks, by 
village accountants for the sale of interest- 
bearing certificates for five years or shorter 
periods. The second, for that matter, depends 
on the general progress of the nation and hence 
the augmentation of the national dividend. 
It is to be deplored that what little of bank- 
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commercial but not industrial. Industrial 
Banks are few and far between, and if any sets 
out on its career as an industrial bank, it ends 
by becoming commercial for the obvious reason 
that short-term deposits alone are popular and 
that the edifice of industrial progress ** cannot 
be raised on short-term deposits". Not only 
that, but also industrial capital obtained on 
short-term deposit leads to the collapse of banks 
because of a run on them, restriction of good 
industrial securities and in effect to the de- 
struction of banking habits. 1 should consider 
the deposit habit is harmful to banking. 

Tt would be perhaps unnecessary and even 
impossible in a short article to enlarge on the 
features and defects of Indian Banking but the 
main purpose is only to suggest sone of them 
for a full discussion by the public and the 
members of the, Banking Enquiry Committee: 

4Of the lines of enquiry, the text of the letter 
of the Government of India says: “It is 
generally agreed that the enquiry should be 
divided into two principal stages, the first 
covering the collection of evidence and the indi- 
cations of the main directions in which the open- 
ing up of increased facilities is required ; the 
second stage taking the form of a consideration 
by experts with world experience, of the [A 
dence and suggestions prepared by local com- 
mittees during the first stage." The main 
objects of the enquiry would be to enquire into 


the existing conditions of banking and to make ^ 


recommendations for the expansion of both 
indigenous and joint-stock banking with special 
reference to the needs of agriculture, commerce 
and industry. For the investigation to be 
adequate and to be completed in a short period 
of time, a Central Committee and a number of 
Provincial Committees are proposed with a 
necessary division of the subjects to be covered 
by each. The concern of the Central Committee 
relates to the regulation of banking with a view 
to protect depositors and for the creation of 
confidence, banking education, for the creation 
of facilities of training a body of people, indus- 
trial banks and financing foreign trade. The 
Provincial Committees, however, will have to 
engage themselves in an investigation of agri- 
cultural credit, mortgage banks and the finant 
ing of internal trade in connection with all the 
subjects mentioned above. It is also to be 


noted that all heads are made the direct Te 


sponsibility of the Central Committee and that 


2 regard to the subjects assigned to the Fro 
vincial Committees, two sub-committees hav? 


to wae important industrial centres, and ga? 
4 first-hand knowledge of large industries aM! 


trade and submit the ; 
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Committee along with the Provincial Commit- 
(os. At a later stage, the assistance of out- 
side experts will be sought before the final sub- 
> con of the Central Committee's report to the 
mission z a 3 s 
Government ol [ndia. On the composition of 
the committees, ( entral & l rovincial, nothing 
need be said, because ol the provision for 
an adequate representation of interests except 
ihe Indian. Legislature. l'he Finance Member, 
however, has agreed to keep in touch with the 
Central Committee at all stages and to keep 
Jeaders of all parties informed of the progress of 
enquiry. A memorandum of the main heads of 
by Provincial Committees has. also 
been prepared by the Central Committee and 
embraces agricultural capital, special study of 
the working of co-operative banks and co-opera- 
tive marketing societies, indigenous banking 
and investment habit, etc. 

[n conclusion, a few points or conditions may 
belaid down, the satisfactory fulfilment of which 
would ensure the success of the Committees 
labours. As banking and credit go together, it 
is impossible to organize a highly developed 
banking system in the absence of a sound 
monetary s) A Government which alters 
the meaning of the monetary standard, which 
keeps its reserves in England, which is itself 
responsible for the disappearance from circula- 
tion of vast quantities of gold that are to be 
absorbed in the country. because of an exten- 
sive system of token currency, which in its 
eagerness to keep up a high exchange, counten- 
ances a high Bank rate, even when the Balance 


A Land Mortgage Bank for Mysore. 
By B. Venkatesa Rao, B.A., B.L., Advocate. 


os che proposed Bill to amend the Mysore Co- 
dive Societies Regulation No. VII of 1918 
Si e Report of the Select Committee there- 

ave not received the attention they de- 


serve at the hands of the publie. There is. 


Bee ewety need to examine its provisions 
T ae : " neii amendments in them are called 
iiei Tee of those who will be affected by 
hav: c following suggestions are offered 
a ane to soften the vigour of certain of the 
of them 91 recovery adumbrated in it. Some 
Sl&tice ira at first seem to be, at the first 
while T me avour a little too much the debtor, 
m od my seem a little too technical. 
tion of oe > hoped that a deeper considera- 

€ proposed measure will show that 
should be made to make it less 
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of Trade is favourable—a Government which 
launches a banking enyuiry without any rela- 
tion to the monetary system, is, I fear, putting 
the cart before the horse. A satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem would involve the establish- 
ment of an effective gold standard and the 
creation of a Central Bank capable of issuing 
notes and dealing in Foreign Exchange. 
Secondly, proper encouragement and support 
should be imparted to the creation of industrial 
banks for the supply of industrial capital. We 
have had a little too much of commercial bank- 
ing. Ifthe two were not mixed up, commercial 
ruin and industrial stagnation would be avoid- 
ed. Thirdly, there should be a proper co- 
ordination of the resources and activities of A 
indigenous banks with the other banks. The 
investigation into the working and conditions 

of indigenous agencies may be rendered effective 

and thorough, if some witnesses are examined 

in the vernaeulars and their memoranda per- 

mitted to be presented, if rejuired, in the pro- 

vincial vernaculars. Fourthly, what fs re- 

quired after all is uot so much an enquiry as T 
action and if enzuiry should precede any defi- 
nite course of action, it must be done speedily. 
A larger time-limit has to be fixed and the Com- 
mittees requested to finish their labours by that 
time. The strength is thirty and a few addi- 
tions are likely. The machinery seems, there- 
fore, unwieldy and immobile and not likely to 
act promptly and quickly at a vume when an 
ounce of action will be better appreciated than 
a ton of profuse talk. 


irksome to the weaker party. As the idea of 
a Bank of the kind suggested is all to the 
good, there is the greater need to make it, 
from the start, a success. This success cannot 
be attained unless certain features of the pro- 
posed measure are re-considered from other 
points of view than the one they proceed from. 
The Bill, as recast by the Select Committee, — 
brings together in a separate part of the Regu: —— 
lation the special provision relating to the Land — 
Mortgage Bank. The provisions of the exist- — 
ing regulation relating to Co-operative Socio- 
ties are also made applicable to it, but only to 
the extent to which they are not inconsi i 
with the new provisions contained in Secti 
52 and 57 which are proposed to be 
the existing regulations; 


ue 


- GENERAL. 

The Bill provides tnter alia for— 

(a) the framing of bye-laws subject to the 
previous approval of Government, z 

(b) the composition of the Board of Supervi- 
sion in addition to a Committee, 

(c) issue of debentures, 

(d) recall of loans and summarily taking pos- 
session of mortgaged property. 

(e) summary procedure by the Registrar for 
recovery of loans, 

(f) the execution of orders, for sale and for 
possession, by the Deputy Commissioner 
under the provisions of the Mysore Land 
Revenue Code. 

The Committee observes in para. 3 of the 
report that they have kept in view the details 
of the scheme as described in the Government 
Order, and have provided for the same without 
* any radical departure from the ordinary law”. 
It is submitted that the remedies preseribed in 
Sectians 59, 60 for the recall of loans, and for 
realization of loans due to the Bank, are drastic 
and constitute a radical departure from the 
ordinary law of mortgages, as enacted by the 
Transfer of Property Act, which ought to be 
our guide in this matter, 

It is apparently the intention of Government 
and of the Select Committee to extend the 
benefit of the Scheme to all holders of land. 
* superior and inferior holders ", as defined in 
the Land Revenue Code. The benefit is cer- 
tainly extended to be conferred on Kadim 
tenants holding alienated land. A question 
may also arise whether a person who holds 
land and defines a substantial portion of his 
income from “land “—would not be entitled 
to become a member: I take it Section 58, 
Sub-Seetion (1) Cl. (c) is wide enough, and will 
enable all holders of land—whether agricultu- 
vists or not—to get the benefit of the proposed 
scheme. 

Tie COMMITTEE & BOARD or SUPERVISION. 

Section 54 rightly provides for the represent- 
ation of Government on the Committee and the 
Board of Supervision—in cases where Govern- 
ment contributes any part of the capital or 
guarantees interest on any loan. It is also 
provided that the debenture-holders shall be 


‘similarly represented. The method of selec- 


tion of the representatives is left to the Govern- 
ment to decide. {tis submitted the election by 
the debenture-holders would be the most satis- 
factory method, and this will ensure the deben- 
ture-holders taking an active interest in th 

management of the Bank. pcd 

he Bill is silent as to whether the debenture- 
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holders or the individual members who con- 
tribute the capital for the Central Banks would 
be entitled to get credit from the Bank. Both 
on principle and from point of view of expedi- 
eney it would be inadvisable to allow the in- 
dividual member of the Bank who has sub- 
scribed the capital, to borrow from the Bank, 
Their right is to be limited to the management 
and conirol of the Bank ; this is a matter also to 
be provided for in the Bill itself. 
SUMMARY PROCEDURE For Recovery 
or LoANS. 

General. —The scheme of establishing a Central 
Land Mortgage . Bank—operating through 
Branch Societies in the mofussil—is intended 
eventually to give credit: to the agriculturist 
population throughout the State and to relieve 
their indebtedness. So the proceedings laid 
down by the Select Committee for— 

(a) the recall of loans and taking possession 

of the mortgaged land, 

(b) for selling the property by an order of the 

Registrar, 
(c) for Deputy Commissioner executing the 
decree, 

are very drastic and will certainly make the 
position of the debtor worse than it is with the 
outside money-lender. The -procedure laid; 
down by the Select Committee is clearly a de- 
parture from the ordinary law inasmuch as the 
mortgager can oust the mortgagee and get into 
possession, at the slightest default; and the 
mortgager is left without any remedy against 
any action which the Bank may choose to take. 

it will be observed that under the Transfer 
of Property Act the right to foreclosure does 
not exist in case of simple or even of a usufruc- 
tuary mortgagee as such; even the right of 
private sale without the intervention of Court, 
conferred to the holder of an English mortgage, 
by Section 69 of the British Indian Act—under 
certain conditions—is negatived by omission 
of the said Section, in the Mysore Regulation. 
Nor is there any provision in the Transfer of 
Property Act for a simple mortgagee taking 
possession of the property except by a suit for 
sale. It is submitted the power to be conferred 
under Section 60 of the Bill for taking posses- - 
sion of the property even before sale is too wide 


and may very often lead to misuse and cause .- 


undue hardship. The effect would be very 


‘often to deprive the agriculturist of his very .- 


means of living where the whole of his lands ate 


mortgaged. If may be contended that this | 


provision is intended for the benefit of the bot 


rower and the Bank would be in possession as 


trustee, and would result in the liquidation or. 


pt, and the return of the property to the 


it de j SI . 

d e In this connection, the difficulties and 
F anor. GaN 

lhe Oe ations met with in the case of manage- 

in complications m ag 

i- ment of Jodi villages by Revenue authorities 


an object-lesson. The manage- 


ay serve a5. n oa 
may ivate holding by a Bank or its 


- ment of a pr 


k. ^ officer cannot be anything. but unsatisfactory 
nt for several reasons. So this can hardly bene- 
o fit the borrower. M is submitted this power 
for taking possession may well be abolished. 
So, if at all the power of taking possession of 
| the property must be retained, its operation 
abo may be restricted to cases— — 
i | (a). where the arrears of principal and interest 
xh É ru á S D 
ai | due on the date of the order exceeds Rs. 2,000 ; 
E. (D) where there is persistent default in- pay- 
E i ment of 3 successive instalments, and. subject 
i09 to a. proviso that on payment of the overdue 
| instalments and interest and the costs occa- 
| sioned’ by any proceedings under Section 60, 
on | . the defaulter may be restored to possession. 


. RECALL or Loan. 

~* Section 59.—Section 59 provides for recall of 
loan in the cases mentioned in clauses (7) to 
"(viis specified therein. No exception can be 
taken to Clauses 1 to 5. It is reasonable to 


members of Co-operative Institutions; in the 
absence of good faith on the part of the debtor 
he is liable to forfeit the credit and the loan be- 
comes immediately payable. 
DEFAULT IN PAYMENT OF First INSTALMENT. 
Clause (vi) which provides for recall, in case 
of a single or Ist default is penal in nature, and 
such a provision could hardly inspire confidence 
M the rural population; especially with socie- 
ties formed for the purpose of rural credit, and 


f the constituents of the Bank, being unaccus- 
rt, - tomed to banking operations, and also by 
Je; . reason of the fact that their regularity in pay- 
ler ment of instalments would depend upon the 
jon Seasonal conditions and the realization of crops, 
on e provision for recall of the entire loan is 


fastic : ARES 
: = and requires modification. ; 
hee under the summary procedure an 


enquiry aid s CN E "à 4 
denied to P ERIO by a judicial tribunal is 
Cour 


Judi 
More 
ebtor 
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insist upon absolute bonafides on the part of . 


- dently of the debtor, or the remedies open to 


` sales should be subject to the sam 
- respect to right of appeal as is conferre 


interest or gives security for such payment | 
within one month, the Registrar may in lieu of 
making a decree for sale, or possession, pass an 
order relieving the debtor against the forfeiture . 
of the term allowed for payment, and there- 
upon the debtor will have the benefit, of the. 
entire term stipulated in the mortgage bond as 
if the forfeiture had not occurred.” < — 

Section 60.—It may be observed that Rule ' 
60, Cl. 2 (a) provides for grant of six months’ 
time for payment of the entire balance due— 
while the proviso suggested above—requires 
payment of the overdue instalments only. It is 
submitted that this provision, will remove the 
rigour of the rule and secure the realization of 
the dues to the Bank. -` eg 

Since the Registrar is invested with wide 
judicial powers, under this Section and the 
Registrar exercises the functions of the ordinary 
Court of Law, it is necessary to provide that all : 
proceedings under Section 60°must be deemed 
to be “ judicial proceedings " and the debtor. 
must ‘he allowed to appear in person or by duly 
authorized agent. : on 

Secticn 61—A further proviso to this Section: 
is necessary “ provided that nothing contained’ | 
in Section 60 shall affect the right of any prior 
encumbrdheer, or charge holder, or any person 
claiming an interest in the property, indepen- 


x 
`~ 


them. A : . mec 
Section 62.—Restoration of possession to-be — 
allowed earlier than the term if the loan gets. = 
discharged and the debtor redeems th 
gage by payment. Evidently the: vane 
of the Select Committee could not be to post- 
pone redemption till the expiry of the period 
fixed. ` The period contemplated can only be 
with a view to the discharge of the mortgage 
debt and if the amount is paid up earlier, re- - 
demption ought to be allowed. = 
Section 63—Clause (i): The pr t 


Land Revenue Code. The right of appeal nu 
he assumed to exist by implication ; the right of 
appeal may be the same as under the Land 
Revenue Code, and a further right of appeal to 
Government under Section 2 n 


Deputy Commissic 
ct the $ 3 
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adversely to the debtor may be exempted from 
the operation of the rule but under any cir- 
cumstances only the right, title and interest of 
the mortgager alone can be sold. 

Section 64.—The right to claim on account 
being a very important one from the point of 
view of the debtor and which will involve a lot 
of complications, it would be very necessary to 
provide a suitable machinery for highly con- 
tested and disputed case. ! would, therefore, 
suggest that in all cases falling under Section 
64 the aggrieved party may be given a right of 
reference to the District Court analogous to the 
right of reference under the Land Acquisition 
Regulation, The Registrar or his delegate 
would be too busy an officer to spare time for an 
elaborate investigation into disputed cascs. 

Section 65.——This Section provides for the 
execution of orders for possession passed under 
Sections 60 and 64, by the Deputy Commission- 
er under Section 209, Land Revenue Code. The 
-provisions of Section 209 are quite inadequate 
to meet the exigencies of particular cases. In 
the course of execution of these orders several 
claimants who are strangers may resist delivery 
of possession ; there may be tenants in occupa- 
tion, there may be other members of a Hindu 
co-pareenery or a widow in occupation whose 
claims may have to be adjudicated upon by 
a judicial tribunal. Section 209 can never 
meet all these cases or has such cases in view. 

Further it is no use burdening the Revenue 
Officers with additional work which will result 
in inordinate delay, the very thing sought to be 
avoided. Therefore it is suggested that order 
under Sections 60 and 64 may be made execut- 


Indian Graduates and America. 
By * Americanus ". 


New industries are now springing up every- 
where throughout India. Many manufacturers 
are, however, unaware of the sources of supply 
as regards appropriate machinery: some need 
capital and others again need buyers in foreign 
lands for their finished wares. American 
Chambers of Commerce in general give consi- 
derable assistance in this respect, for the asking 
and in India such information is obtainable 


` from the American Consulates and Trade Com- 


missioners, also from American Banks and 


Navigation Companies and from Japanese: 


steamship lines having a service to America 
On the other hand many college graduates 
would like to come to America. They really 
do not know how to proceed in the matter or 


_ they have not the means to do so. Yetit is 
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able by the Civil Court having jurisdiction over 
the subject-matter of the suit as 1f such order 
were a decree passed by itself. 


A general section may be added to the Bill Ph 
declaring that the proceedings of the Registrar ; 
or other officer acting on his behalf and under . De 
Sections 60, 62, 63, 64 shall be deemed. to be 
judicial proceedings, and the parties thereto 50 
shall have a right to be represented by duly l 
authorized counsel. x St 

It is submitted that unless the Dill is material- l 
ly altered and the procedure pres eribed is large- sta 
ly liberalized, on the lines suggested above, the An 
proposed scheme of a network of Co-operative thi 
Societies working under the Central Bank may an 
not prove beneficial or secure the interest of the e 
rural population. ]t is apprehended that the l 
remedy may prove worse than the disease. " 

í 
CONCLUSION. AY 

Any scheme of Co-operative Agricultural ore 
Credit Rural Socicties may not be without de- bil 
fects and may present various difficulties in lis 
their actual operations, No doubt it may he th 
necessary to have a more speedy procedure for NE 
recovery of dues than the dilatory procedure for 
of the Civil Courts. But it cannot be allowed BS 
to jeopardise the position of the debtor, the «n 
weaker party in the bargain. The above sug- 
gestions are made with a view to liberalize the 
provisions of the Bill without affecting the 
underlying principles of the scheme as set forth 
in the Government Order. It is hoped that 
these suggestions will commend themselves t0 1.0 
the Government and will result in material - Qn 
changes before the scheme is put into operation. NE 

sin 


, 


va 
possible for them, if only they go to it in the f M 
tight way. And this way is simple. There is tio 
plenty of room in American industry for such p vil 
students who wish to perfect themselves by Cay 
completing their studies in American factories, al 
industrial plants and laboratories. They cal e of 
then return to India either as the representa- E ou 
tives of the concerns for which they have come f oris 
or to establish branch factories or mounting fig. 
plants for them all over India. To achieve this m 
purpose these graduates should address the f ye 
following organizations, not separately bub 8^ he 
of them. They will find then many obstacles Spi 
taken away from their path and their road £0 f w} 
success made very much easier. i thie 


1. The National Association of Manufactut 
ers, New York City. : 


Pennsylvania Association of Manu- 


3. The pees 
er “rers, Philadelphia Pa. 
ler V Do The Philadelphia Commercial Museum, 

Po "ladelphia Pa. 

jill rae Detroit Chamber of Commerce, 
ar voit, Michigan. 

troit, | g Ex. ; 
ler BEY e Hindusthan Association of America, 
De 500, Riverside Drive, New York City. - 
o 6. The India Lecture Bureau, 343, West 43d. 
ily Street, New York City. Jd t 
ol ij In writing to these organizations let them 


state their desire to enter as students with 
ge- American concerns as stated previously. Let 
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plenty of graduates who now vegetate whereas 
with American co-operation they might become 
prosperous and influential men in the Indian 
community. These men should not neglect the 
advantages offered them. Now that India is 
rapidly coming to the fore, this is the time for 
action. 

Meanwhile, business men of India who would 
like more information than that supplied by the 
organizations already mentioned for them can 
also address the organizations mentioned for 
students, Besides they can easily get in touch 
with the Chambers of Commerce in the follow- 


the their explanations be truthful, not exaggerated — ing cities, the more they write to the better it 
"d and coloured. The simple facts will, in the will eventually be for them. These-Chambers 
ay end, prove best of Commerce are in Boston, Mass.; Worcester, 
Qi In the meantime, such student-graduates — Mass.; Macon Ga.; Providence R. I. ; Bridge- 
gio would do well to write articles on the subjects port Conn,; Wilkes-Barre Pa. ; Baltimore Md. ; 
they master and send those articles to the Birmingham Ala.; San Antonio, Texas; also 
| — American trade press. Such articles should be- Et Manufacturers! Association in San Antonio, 
reative and constructive showing new possi- exas. 5 j 
n bilities for Swadeshi industries, for the estab- The new industrialist in India must not uk 
n | lishment of plants financed by Americans, for consider it a drawback to start on a small scale E 
| A the development of Indian natural and mineral as he will soon find banks to assist him when 
€ resources for the home trade of India first, and — they find that he has really useful merchandise 
ford for export to other Oriental countries and the. to produce.. Meanwhile he should not neglect : 
e rest of the world second. There are plenty of to take advantage of the aid offered him by e 
“ie | opportunities to be developed in Indiá and organizations of the Occident. : user 
sug- f it ; - T 
n — Subsidiary Occupation to Agriculturists. 
wh p By tbe Director of Industries in Mysore.. 
A i [The Mysore Government achieved last year the task of finding a supplementary occupation for 
a | 1000 families of agriculturists without losing in the attempt a single rupee of the State Treasury. 
d | Other States and organizations interested in the welfare of the peasantry of India may well copy 
ee us exemple. The Director of Industries in Mysore has described the experiment in a note, the 
Pant iness of the language of which gives it a realistic touch. The note is reprinted in 
ull below.— Rd., M. B.I] 
An attempt is being made at a village Badan- Adikarnataka weavers plying their trade but 
val, Seven miles south of Nanjangud, to test they were using mill yarn. x : 
the | qX IMtensive work the practicability of intro- Tina Dye A Quan 
reis | 48 hand-spinning as a subsidiary occupa- * A quee cm P ; 
E an to our agriculturists. Badanval'and the It was decided to make an intensive experi- s 
; by QS round about are favourably situated for ment here. A scheme for the Hes n P. - 
rics fg Drug Out such a test. The raiyats here grow tained from the Secretary of the All-India 
ean o. cal Variety of cotton and a large majority _ Spinners Association who not only lent an. 
nta- | - m em are very poor. There is no subsidiary officer \trained in this work but also under- d 
ome D. ow Pation worth the namo and the agricultu- took to sell the finished goods. A’ working. = 
ting fig d enty of spare time except when he capital of Rs. 3,500 was sanctioned for the a 
TE S ly employed on field work. The spin- purchase of raw: cotton and giving advances to 
the \ Years. Yarn by hand had died out less than 20 . spinners, weavers, etc; A grant of Rs. 1,720 
ball | bored 480 and several old women well remem- was sanctioned towards outright | expenditure 
icles -Spinni the days when they were employed in required to meet the charges on account of 
d to wheels S 7A ™ in their girlhood. The spinning establishment and it was expected that in thi 
E the occu E stored up in their attics and. _ initial stages the operations would ae A i 


on was only given up because there 


eNO X 5 
.. “hand for the yarn, There were a few , 


loss of Rs. 500 and separate provisi 


king 


for meeting thi 


subsequently increased by. Government to 
Rs. 10,000. 

FROM ZERO TO ONE THOUSAND. 

The special organizer sent by the All-India 
Spinners’ Association started work on Ist: 
November 1927. Sixty-two spinners mostly 
Adikarnataka weavers were willing to restart 
working their charkas if raw cotton was 
advanced to them and an undertaking was 
given that the yarn made would be purchased. 
When they found that the special: organizer 
actually meant business, spinning spread rapid- 
ly to the surrounding villages. The average 
ontput of yari for the first three months was 
about 500 Tbs. and the number of charkas had 
inereased to 398 at the end of this period. The 
produetion during the succeeding three months 
was 740 Ibs. and the number of charkas rose 
to 500. By the end of June 1928, the num- 
ber of charkas.had risen to 1,000. ‘The total 

weight of yarn spun up to the end of August 

1998, for the ten months since the commence- 
ment of operations in the centre, was 7,744 lbs. 
and the price paid for this yarn is Rs. 6,711. 

Writ WORTH THEIR WHILE. 

After spinning had become fairly established, 
advances of raw cotton were discontinued and 
the spinners were required to buy théir own 
cotton. Advances of money were also discon- 
tinued in May 1928. The cotton spun in the 
early months was very coarse, the count; rang- 
ing from 6 to 8 and was purchased at the 
rate of four annas per ball of 13 tolas. The 
purchase by weight was also discontinued with 
a view to induce the spinners to spin higher 
counts and the purchase at present is eflected 
mostly by length. The count of yarn spunsat 
present varies from 10 to 13. The average 
production of a spinner per month working 
during spare time is about 2 Jbs. and her daily 
earnings vary from $ to t amma a day. Small 
as this amount would seem, there are 1,000 
spinners who find it worth while to earn this 

. wage by putting three or four hours of work 
‘at the wheel daily. - : 

« .- WHAT THE Looms PRODUCE. 

: Along with the introduction of hand-spinning 
in the centre, arrangements were made with 
some of the looms at Badanval to’ weave the 
yarn into cloth. At first only towels could be 
made with the yarn. As finer yarn was pro- 
duced, sheets, Coatings and turban cloth was 
made. — There are at present 62 looms engaged 
in weaving the yarn produced at the centre. 

— All varieties of goods are made. By the end of 
` June 1928 about 9,200 yards of K hadi weighing 


3,083 Ibs. and valued at Rs. 3,741 had been | 
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made. The value of the production during the 
months of July and August 1928 amounted to 
Rs. 3,372 giving an average of Rs. 1,686 per 
month. ; 

A Few TELLING FIGURES. 

The total sales by the end of June amounted 
to Rs. 3,777 of which Rs. 714 was sold through 
the Stores Purchase Committee and the balance 
to the general public. The Stores Purchase 
Committee have since placed. an order for 
about 15,000 yards of double thread coating 
cloth and 600 turbans with the Centre and 
about half the production is absorbed by 
(Government departments at present. Careful 
statistics are maintained of the earnings of 
weavers, Itis found on an average that they 
weave about 62 yards of cloth a month and 
earn about Rs: 7 during the period. They 
work from two to three hours a day. A 
balance sheet was struck at the end of June 
1998. It was found that the working capital 
had suffered no diminution and it had on the 
other hand-inereased by Rs. 152. ‘The provi- 
sion of Rs. 500 to meet any loss that might 
occur had proved unnecessary. 


RURAL RECONSTRUCTION. 


But the issues involved at present are of 
such vital importance that.the gain or loss 
of a few rupees in the initial stages of this 
experiment is of no moment. Tf Rural Re- 
construction is to be achieved in the future, 
work must be found for the people living m 
our villages, work such as they can do and 
such as can profitably employ their idle time. 
The Agricultural Commission recognize the 
urgent need for a subsidiary occupation for 
the Indian agriculturist but are vague in their 
recommendations as to what this occupation 
should be. They make no reference to hand- 
spinning presumably because the earnings 1? 
this occupation are so slight. : 


TOWN-DWELLERS’ FALLACIES. 


"But the irony of the situation®is that the 
insignificant income yielded by hand-spinning 
is large enough for a large proportion ‘of ou 
village folk to induce them to strive for it. 
There is no occupation that is so easily learned 


as hanid-spinning and that interferes so jittle | 
with the main avocations of life. In the absence i 


of a more paying occupation ib seems à folly 
to reject hand-spinning simply because in the 
eyes of the dwellers in towns the wages of the 
hand-spinner are so inconsiderable: 


spinning should not be encouraged and cannot 


be established wherever, a more profita l 


subsidiary occupation can be started: But} 


Hand- | 


e 
f 
A 


where no other alternative occupation 


: res SEN l 
con hand-spinning should be given-a 


is available, 
chance. i 
3 PROSPECTS OF THE FUTURE. 
The experience in working the charkas for 
"ten months at Badanval has shown that with 
larger wheels and with cotton of longer staple, 
finer yarn can be spun. Improved charkas 
are being introduced and the new variety of 
cotton introduced by our Agricultural Depart- 
‘ment will be sown at Badanval during the 
ensuing season. One of the greatest obstacles 
in spinning finer counts on the spinning wheel 
4s the fact of the cotton not having been 
suitably carded before the slivers are made. 
This will soon be remedied as a suitable card- 
ing machine is being made at the Government 
Weaving Factory. After these improvements 
are introduced there is every prospect of the 


In July 1926: the Government of Bombay 
appointed a Committee to investigate the ques- 
tion‘of the reorganization of the Jail Industries 
inthe Bombay Presidency. Of this Committee 
Mr. G. A. Thomias, c.1.8:, was the President and. 
Lt.-Col. J. H. Murray, c.tE., Messrs. F. C. 

: Griffith, c.s.r, o.B.E., J. J. Watson and W. M. 
Schutte, A.M.LM.E., with Mr. I. H. Taunton, 
LC.S., as Secretary, were members. 
of the Committee was submitted in October 

1926 and has since been under the considera- 
tion of Government. who have now issued their 

- orders on it. 

The specific: recommendations made by the 
J ail Industries Committee were as follows :— 

(1) The Salvation Army should be approach- 


nding employment for released 


keeping in touch with them. 
(2) Extra-mural labour on behalf of the 


OR Works Department and public bodies 
$ rie encouraged in the vicinity of jails. ` 
(8) Cottage industries should be concentrated 


prisoners and 


partments, which ate— ^. 


roto.) ; 

ane AvOrk ee a esti. ee 
Pu wooden goods for the Stationery 
epartments «aye: 6 ge CODE 


The report - 
` by adding 20 per cent (for articles sold to Gov- 


dy 
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spinner making yarn of 25 to 30 counts and - 


Bombay Jail Industries. 
By “Scrutator”. 


- 


fwi : á A c 5 ^ 3 
ed with a view to setting up an organization for- „of technical staff plus allowance for de 


the principal articles consumed by Govern- - 


‘“otton textile (including carpets and coir, la 


the industry being thoroughly established: 
(Tir SCHEME DE ELOPS. 

A special Sub-Committee of the Mysore 
Government sat.to consider the results of the 
Badanval experiment. It recommended :— 

“1. That the work-now.carried on at 
Badanval should be continued on the lines 
indicated in the note. 

2 That a copy of the note may be sent to 
the Deputy Commissioners with a rejuest to 
select suitable centres in their districts where 
work on similar lines may be organized. ; 

3. That the District Economic Superinten- 
dents should be asked to visit Badanval and 
be» made responsible for reorganizing similar 
work in one centre in each district, the services 
of Spinning Demonstrators trained at Badanval 
being utilized for such work." 


departments and public bodies, and not by . 
private sale. : : Es 
(5) A weaving-plant of 50 looms (with room 
for extension) together- with a dyeing plant _ 
should be installed at the Nasik Jail. R 
(6) The purchase of jail-made goods should ' 
be obligatory on Government departments sub- '. 

ject to certain safeguards. gir oS 
(7) Prices for hand-made goods to be fixed .— | 


ernment) and 33 per cent (for articles sold to the 
public) to the cost of raw materials with a 23 
per cent allowance for wastage provided that 
the market price be not. exceeded. For 
machine-made goods these percentages should 
be:added.to the cost of raw materials plus cost 


en ya 
purchased centrally by the Ins 
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(c) Articles should Je standardized and 
samples kept at each jail. ; 

(d). Disputes as to quality should be decided 
by a Committee consisting of representatis of 
the Jail Department and the purchasing depart- 
ment concerned, and the Director of Industries 
or his nominee. 

(10) Sales to the public should be conducted 
either direct from jails or through local shop- 
keepers on commission, : 

(11) No change is needed in the present sys- 
tem of accounts for cottage industries ; but the 
Accountant-General should be asked to advise 
on a costing system for power-loom manufac- 
tures. 4 

(12) A weaving master should be entertained 
as an experimental measure at Yeravada for a 
year to supervise hand-loom weaving. 

(13) Orders for sheets and pillow cases used 
by the Medical Department and the Royal 
Indian Marine should be placed with the Crimi- 
nal Tribes Settlement Officer. 

Recommendation (1) is being considered 
separately, while recommendations (3), (5), (7), 
(9), (10), (11), (12) and (13) have been accepted. 
As regards (2) Government already issued 
orders over a year ago regarding the employ- 
ment of jail labour on suitable extra-mural 
works within a radius of three miles of the jails 
and requesting the Executive Engineers and 
Superintendents of Jails to co-operate to the 
best of their ability for this purpose. 

As regards (4) Government do not consider 
it necessary to enforce as an absolute rule the 

. stipulation regarding private sale, but direct 
that orders from the publie should not be car- 
ried out while work for Government or local 
bodies is on hand. In the event of surplus. 
goods being available for sale to the publie, 
prices will be fixed so as not to compete with the 
ordinary market. " 

With regard to the recommendation for the 
purchase of jail-made goods hy Government 
departments, Government have instructed all 
-officers serving under the Government of 
Bombay (except at Aden) who require for 
official purposes any articles mentioned in the 
schedule below must obtain them from the Jail 
Department by application either to the Super- 
intendent of the nearest Central or District 
Prison, or to the Inspector-General of Prisons. 

. The Inspector-General of Prisons has been call- 
ed upon to submit to Government immediate- 


ly and on the 3rd January in each year hereafter ' 


a, price list of the articles named in the schedule 
- and of any others which may be added thereto 
- in the future. The prices quoted by the Jail 
Jepartment will include delivery at the Rail- 
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way Station or Post Office nearest to the In- 
denting Office. The price list as approved by 
Government will be widely circu ated and will 
remain in force for such period as may he 
directed by Government. Each jail manu- 
facturing any articles mentioned in the schedule 
must maintain standard samples of such arti- 
cles. Government orders specially emphasize 
that heads of departments must see that these 
orders are strictly complied with and a special 
procedure for enforcement is laid down in this 
connection. Furthermore Government have 
directed all heads of departments to submit 
their report at the close of éach calendar year 
on the working of these orders. 

In the event of any dispute arising between 
the Jail Department and the consuming De- 
partments regarding the quality of the articles 
supplied, the matter will be referred to a Com- 
mittee consisting of a representative of the Jail 
Department deputed by the Inspector-General 
of Prisons, a representative of the Department 
concerned deputed by the head of that Depart- 
ment and the Director of Industries or an 
Officer of his Department deputed by him. 
When an indenting officer is unwilling to take 
delivery of a consignment of jail-made articles, 
he should inform the Director of Industries of 
his objection within one week of the receipt of 
the consignment, sending him a sample or 


samples of the consignment bearing the seals of: 


the Jail Department and of the consuming 
department with dates. The Director of In- 
dustries will then assemble an Arbitration Com- 
mittee within one week of the receipt of the in- 


denting officer's complaint to decide the ques- 


tion whether the articles should be wholly or 
partially rejected. The decision of the Com- 
mittee will be final and binding in cach case. 


The articles in the schedule above referred” 
to are: 


Towels; Dusters. 

= Single Dungri cloth, white or blue. 
Double Dungri cloth, white or blue. - 
Cotton Dhurris and Carpets. 
Woollen Carpets. 
Mattress Ticking. 
Cot Tape. Newar. à 
Coir matting and door mats. - 


; Cane chairs and other articles made of ^ 


cane. 
Stationery Department ;— : 
t. 
Cane correspondence baskets. 


Waste paper baskets. 
Rulers. 


Hand blotters. 
File strings, 
"Narrow tape. 
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le League of Nations, Geneva, Tth July 1929.—A 
j- report on the application of the recommenda- 
e tions of the Economic Conference from May 
ie 1928 to May 1929 has just been published by 
al the Secretariat of the League of Nations. This 
is report will serve as a basis for the work of 
re the Consultative Committee which met at 
it Geneva on May 6th, with M. Georges Theunis, 
r former Belgian Prime Minister, in the Chair. 
It will be remembered that the Consultative 
n Committee, which comprises some sixty mem- 
e- bers, was composed with a view to facilitating 
Cs the consultation and co-operation of all com- 
n- mercial, industrial, agricultural workers and 
il consumers’ circles. It usually meets once a year. 
al Its instructions from the Assembly are to follow 
nb the application of the recommendations of the 
t- Economic Conference of 1927, and secondly to 
m examine whether and to what extent the ap- 
n. plication of these recommendations during the 
ke past year is due to autonomous action by States, 
(8, to treaties concluded between them or to work 
of on an international scale undertaken more 
of “particularly hy the League Economic Organi- 
or zation. 
of: The document that has just been published 
ng describes from these three points of view the 
n- present, situation in regard to trade, industry, 
m- agriculture and various general economic ques- 
n- tions. It describes the League’s economic 
es- work during the past year and concludes with a 
or general statement of the world economic situa- 
m- tion in 1928. j 
; Below will be found an analysis of this genc- 
ed tal statement and indications concerning the 
Other parts of the Report. 
I.—Ecoxowrc CONDITIONS IN 1928. 
mittee Des is described as a period of con- 
Ced of the world economic position which 
Son BE considerably in 1927. The Re- 
3 ams the following passage :— — * 
1 Su aggregate production of wealth in 
Drecedin certainly not below the level of the 
of 8 year. The output of foodstuffs and 


Yaw y H ; 2 ; i 
haterial was either maintained or increas- 


dustrice ac NAME and manufacturing in- 
Policy ot mur headway was made in the 
continued E ionalization. International trade 
Also in s increase not only in volume but 
loyed the ine cpogacnus life in general. en- 

? effect nefit of greater monetary stability, 


- markedj 5 SN were naturally particularly 
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European Economic Conference. 
Application of its Recommendations. 


* But the process of consolidation has been 
neither uniform nor easy; in many directions 
there was no advance and even retrogression 
during the year. That the readaptation of 
production to demand in a number of industries 
is still far from having been completed is proved 
above all by the year's record of unemployment. 
There has been over-production in several in- 
dustries, others have suffered from a falling: off 
1n demand, while in others again the process of 
rationalization has reduced the labour strength < 
required. The depression in the sugar industry ges. 
continued, the fight for coal markets became 
more intense, and the situation of the timber £e 
trade, and in many countries, of the textile 1n- cde 
dustry remained unsatisfactory. Towards the E. 
close of the year, there was a distinct falling-off - 
in production in certain countries attributable 
in part toindustrial disputes and in part, no 
doubt, to eredit conditions.” 

As regards agricultural and industrial pro- m 
duction in 1928 attention may be drawn to the 
following statement :— 

“he record of the world's productive acti- 
vity in 1928 shows somewhat different results px. 
for agriculture and for industry. Agricultural ee 
production, as a whole, increased considerably, P 
though unevenly,-in volume ; but, owing to the 
downward trend of prices, it is difficult to esti- 
mate yet whether there was any substantial 
increase in total selling values. The data 
concerning industrial production convey the 
impression that the rate of advance tended to 
slacken in 1928. While production generally 
averaged higher than in recent years, and 
notable progress was realized in some directions, 
the level of 1927 was not maintained in all in- 
dustries or in all countries. On the other hand, 
the falling tendency of prices was largely 
arrested during the course of the year although 
several important trades continued to suffer 
from price depression." ` š 

The Report gives more definite details for 
certain countries as for certain special branches 
of agricultural and industrial activity. It 
mentions a series of factors which are con- .- 
sidered as particularly important, namely: 

1. The wheat crop in 1928 was the largest - 
since the war: the world surplus in 1928-1929 ~ 
was estimated at 110 million quintals, te. 
twice as much as that of the preceding year. — 

2. The British rubber restriction scheme put 
into force in 1922 was abandoned and, asa  . 


n 


T. 


continent in which trade developed most rapid- 


consequence, the shipments of plantation 
rubber. were 31 per cent -m excess of the 
average for, 1922-1927. 

3. The sugar market was particularly a flected 
by the abolition of measures restricting output 
in Cuba, by the rapid growth of production 
i» Java, and by new fiscal and protection 
measures. 

“4. The world production of coal was over 
35 million tons less than in 1927, a fact that was 
due to a lower output in the United States. 

5. The production of crude oil inereased con- 
siderably i Columbia and Venezuela, the latter 
country being now the second , oil-producing 
country in the world. : 

6. The share of Burope in the total produc- 
tion of iron and steel diminished and, in con- 
trast to 1927, the United States’ steel output 
again exceeded the combined production of 

European countries. 

7. Unemployment difficulties were accentuat- 
ed in a number of countries (Germany, Great 
Britain, the United States, Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics), but the situation improved 
in others (France, Belgium, Italy, Norway). 

The commercial situation in 1928 is described 


- as follows :— 


* The aggregate value of international trade 
continued to increase in 1928 but the rate of 
advance was slower than in 1927. In that year, 
the recorded value of trade in terms of dollars 
increased by 4 per cent; in 1928, according to 
preliminary information covering about 85 per 
cent of the world total, the corresponding rise 
amounted to some 3 per cent. The decrease in 
the general level of gold prices, if any, was 
probably small and it may therefore be con- 
cluded that, although the quantum of goods 
exchanged internationally increased, the rate 
of increase was less than in the preceding year 
when it was estimated at 8 per cent. : 

“ The rate of growth in Europe appears to 
have lagged somewhat behind that achieved in 
North Ameriea and:in the world as a whole. 
The tendency which manifested itself in 1927, 
when European trade developed by not less 
than 13 per cent, seems tó have been reversed. 

“Within Europe, the headway made was 
almost entirely due to the central and eastern 
countries and, to a less extent, to the larger 
imports of the fringe of northern countries. In 
Western and Southern Europe (representing 
about 60 per cent of the trade of the Continent), 
no marked change in the value of trade is 
registered. 

* Complete data for South America are not 
yet available but it seems probable that the 
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ly during the last twelve months was North 
America, Canada, indeed, enjoyed a year of 
unprecedented economie prosperity and her 
total trade rose by 11 per cent. The United 
States not only maintained her position as the 
world’s leading commercial country but in- 
ereased the excess of exports over imports by 
some $372 million. The gross ex ports (not net) 
of capital from the United States, including all 
forms of investment abroad, are reported to 
have risen in 1928 by some $102 million as 
1927. 


compared with 

“Prom the information available, it would 
appear that, in all the leading commercial 
countries of South America, trade continued to 
develop. Particularly striking are the very 
substantial increase in the exports of Chile and 


the continued prosperity in the Argentine, — 


whose trade advanced even beyond the excep- 
tional levels reached in 1927. 

“Indian exports, which have contracted in 
recent years, showed a slight recovery, while 
in New Zealand record figures were reached; 
On the other hand, the exports from Australia 
were slightly and the imports into Australia 
very substantially lower than in 1927.” i 

The remarkable stability of prices in 1928 is 
another fact brought out by the Report. 

“Tt is difficult to trace any general trend 
other than the inevitable tendency for the gold 
indiprice ces, now currencies are more generally 
stabilized, -to converge and the consequent up- 
ward movement in those countries where the 
level ruling was below that of the rest of the 
world.” 

As regards the financial position, the Report 
states :— 

* During the course of the year, further pro- 
gress was made in the stabilization of currem- 
cies and in the consolidation of public finances. 
The Italian reform, the elaboration of which 


. was completed in the preceding December, was i | 


put into force early in the new year as was also 
the Estonian currency reform’ which entered 
into application on January Ist. In the sue 
ceeding months, seven other countries, namely; 
Luxemburg (February, Norway and Siam 
(April), Greece (May), France (June), Bolivia 
(July) and Bulgaria (November), established the 
definitive stabilization of their respective cut 


paces Further, since the close of the yea i 
Roumania has issued, an international loan 10! — 


the same purpose and a new fixed parity for the 
leu has been laid down: Preparatory measure 
with a view to ultimate currency reforms 8/ 


likewise under consideration in China, Japa 


Turkey and other countries." 
These and the earlier: currency reform 
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ed in a growing demand for gold on 
number of newly established or 
central banks, and this demand 
has been accentuated in the last year or two by 
a certain change Im the policy of countries 
operating under the gold exchange standard. 
JL—APPLICATION OF ThE RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS OF THE ECONOMIC CONFERENCE. 
Trade.—The report contains an analysis of 
the results obtained by the three methods 
recommended by the Economie Conference as 
calculated to bring about a reduction of cus- 


have result 
the part of à 
reorganized 


Idm toms barriers :— 


al T (a) The qutonomous aclion of Governments 
to | had some immediate success. The proposed 
Ty ME inereases in tarifls contemplated.at the time 
nd of the Conference were substantially modified. 


E | But in 1928 there were no noteworthy reduc- 


Tau tions of tarifls due to autonomous decisions. 
iv It would even seem that tliere was a tendency 


towards increased protectionism. 

(b) Bilateral Conventions had some important 
reductions to their credit in 1927. Jn 1928, on 
the other hand, numerous commercial treaties 
were concluded without resulting in any reduc- 
tion of tariffs ; it may, nevertheless, be said that 
there was a satisfactory tendency in favour of 
the wider application of the most favoured 
nation clause, as recommended by the Con- 
ference. : 

(c) Multilateral action (conclusion under the 

eague’s auspices of collective agreements with 
à view to greater liberty of trade) which in 
1927 was only at its beginning. had more 
results to its credit than either unilateral or 
bilateral action. i 

On the first two points the Report gives 
details for 34 countries including the United 
States and the Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
m It draws attention to the increase of 

1 certain countries either as a general 


Measure or : ; 
Measure or as regards certain categories of 
- Wares. Ñ " 


concluded during the year. ; 

‘the orcs the joint action undertaken under 

fia of the League, the Report sum- 

on the dm ne work accomplished (Convention 

ors olition of Import and Ex port E rohibi- 
and Restrictions); preparation by the 


commercial 
tion ef 
taj 


ds BE agreements in regard to cer- 
one: ue of wares, in particular, hides and 
Domenclat e drafting of a unified customs 
atur 

eetionism 


Tey on 
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Forty-two commercial treaties were 


acute T : : E ` 
cague Economic Committee of a doctrine of 
policy ; the conclusion or prepara- . 
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Industry —The Report describes the progress 
made in the enquiries concerning rationaliza- 
tion and the scientific organization of work as 
well as the effects of rationalization on the 
position of labour. It draws attention to the 
investigations which are being conducted in 3 
regard to industrial agreements, laws and 
administrative measures concerning such agree- 
ments and their economic role. These studies 
are still being pursued. The Consultative Com- 
mittee will be asked to give instructions or make 
suggestions with a view to their continuation, 

The Report also describes the enquiries con- 
cerning coal and sugar and the possibility of 
international action on these two subjects. 

Agriculture.—The Report gives information 
on the negotiations which have taken place 
with a view to more effective co-operation 
between the League and the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome. It describes 
the many-sided work on agricultural economy 
done on an international scale, thanks to the 
efforts of various organizations, in particular, —.- 
the International Institute of Agriculture, — | 
which will submit a separate report to the Con- 
sultative Committee. An account is also given 
of the Economie Committee's work on animal 
and plant diseases. 

General Questions.—The Report describes the — 
results of the International Conference on Eco- 
nomic Statistics and of the mecting of Govern- 
ment Experts on Double Taxation and Tax 
Evasion. It also mentions the enquiry regard- 
ing economic tendencies affecting world peace 
and concerning the purchasing power of gold, . 

Tt contains a summary of the work of various 
international organizations such as the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, the Inter- 
national Federation of League of Nations 
Societies, ete. — . fa 

- A list is given of the publications edited dur- 
ing the year by the Economie and Financia 
Section of the Secretariat, namel The Mem 
randum on International Trade from 1912 to 
1926, the first volume of this Memorandum, « 
the same memorandum for the period 
1927 ; and a Memorandum on Produc 
Trade for the period from 1923 to 
Statistical Year-Book (in which the data | 
is in some cases for the period ending Decem! 
1927, and in others for that ending i 


‘British Tommies during the war. 


The Economist at Play. 
An Automobile Trip, 


New York City—Shricking sirens of a motor- 
cycle police escort and congratulations from 
Acting Mayor McKee of New York greeted a 
wiry little Italian race driver and aviator at the 
conclusion of the first successful automobile 
trip linking North and South Ameri ja. i 

Jose Mario Barone, Pan American trail 
blazer, who left Rio de Janeiro more than two 
years ago in a 1922 Studebaker Light Six 
touring car, arrived in New York, March 1. 
Nearly 20,000 miles of plain and mountain, 
jungle and desert, lay behind Barone as he drove 
along Broadway to meet the welcoming com- 
mittee at the City Hall where he was presented 
by Judge Francis Mancuso of the Italian 
Historical Society, Count Roberti, Italian Vice- 
Consul and Paul Vaccarelli, Chairman of the 
Reception Committee. 

The intercontinental trip from Rio de Janciro 
to New York by automobile has tempted many 
dare.devil drivers from Latin America, ac- 
cording to Barone, who states that more than 

two score cars have started north, with New 
York as their objeetive,—and failed. Yet 
Barone and his battered Studebaker, which 
had seen more than 100,000 miles of “stunt ” 
driving before the start of this Journey, came 
through. 

They came through despite avalanches, fever, 
and the vicissitudes of a long trail which cost 
the lives of three mechanics who had thrown in 
their lot with this adventurous little Italian at 
various stages of the journey. 

Barone himself satisfies every popular re- 
quirement as the intrepid adventurer. He 
was a motor-driver in Northern Africa with the 
Italian army before he was out of his teens. At 
34 he now looks back on a career as an aviator 
with the Italians during the world war, then as 
stunt driver, automobile racer, and one man 
motor car cireus in Italy, Spain, Brazil and the 
Argentine. The crowning stunt of his circus 
performance is a “ leap of death " in which he 
charges his car up a steep ramp, jumps a 30- 
foot gap and lands on another ramp. 

He is a typical Latin—debonair, smiling, 
voluble, with a tiny silk Italian flag sewn on 
his worn leather driving helmet and another on 
the lapel of the extraordinary garment that 
serves him as overcoat, raincoat, and what not. 
He speaks no English, but one of his proudest 
accomplishments is the singing of “It's a long 
Way to Tipperary," which he learned from some 
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Most characteristic of this wiry little man’s 
personality is the startling emblem found on 
his car—similar to the one painted on the 
fuselage of his plane during the war. It isa 
white skull and crossbones superimposed on 
a big red heart. “ My heart is ever in the hands 
of death," he will ex plain 

The car Barone used in staging his " circus ? 
was the same 1922 Studebaker he so proudly 
drove into New York. It was purchased in 
1924 as a used car. More than two years of 
stunting and racing was the ~“ breaking in” 
it received for the trip which was to make 
transportation history. 

The start of the tour was made in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. With a companion, one Ugo 
Comelli, Barone started for Buenos Aires, arriv- 
ing there 23 days later, and incidentally estab- 
lishing a new record for this trip. To 
Comelli, Barone had pointed out that the ex- 
penses of the trip could be met by racing and 
stunting ex route. The first of his races was 
entered in Buenos Aires. With it occurred the 
first tragedy of the trip. Comelli was thrown 
from the car as it plunged over the rough 
course and was killed. 

Had Barone been able to visualize the hard- 
ships that lay ahead the trip would have ended 
right there. But denied such vision, he struck 
off with a new mechanic, Casimiro Scuderoni. 
Heading north from Buenos Aires, they soon 
reached the end of anything that faintly re- 
sembled roads. With nothing more than a 
compass, a rough map and the word of natives 
to-guide them, they fought their way toward 
Bolivia. : 

Sometimes the way was open. More often 
they fought through the swamps and jungles o£ 
the interior, literally carving their road before 


them with machetes. Clinging vines and lush ~ 


undergrowth were the least of their enemies, 
for fever stalked them at every hand. Barone 
fought it off, while Scuderoni slowly sank as 
they turned their course toward the Andes. In 


spite of the higher altitudes, there were days of 


delirium during which Barone’s struggles with 


his companion were as racking as those reņuired 


to move the car. : 
La Paz became a goal which meant the life 


of the mechanic. They crossed the Andes in d 


the barren, stony region of Tres Cruces, where 
they were held up for two days by a blizzard: 


Finally they reached the city but too late. 


Scuderoni never recovered from his feve 
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on, alone, toward Lima. 


Barone pushed 

Peru. 
Progress duri 

was fairly rapid. 


luring the first stage of this journey 
But from Cuzco to Lima 


's dangers and difficulties beset the lone traveller 
n in almost overwhelming numbers. T he dis- 
he tance, as the crow flies, is some 300 miles. As 
E Barone travelled, it lengthened to 900 miles. 
2n That leg of the tvip re juired three and a half 
ds months of struggle through savage mountain 
s wilderness. Natives engaged to help clear a 
| wav for the car plotted to kill Barone and steal 
ly his effects. Barone drove them away at the 
1n point of his gun, engaged other natives, and for 
of two weeks ate nothing not prepared by his own 
E hands for fear of being poisoned. His own 
ke supply of rations at last gave out, and for 
several days he was without food. At length— 
de Lima, and fifteen long days in hospital before 
g° he was again ready to travel. 
Ng On again he went with a new mechanic,— 
b- Eugene Oresci. Slow progress over mountain 
To trails, an occasional stream bed, an infrequent 
iv railroad right of way. Guyajuil, via Flores, 
nd Quaranda, Ambata, and at last Quito in 
as Ecuador. Three hundred miles, and another 
he four months. 
Mn Near Altaquer death reached agam for, 
gh Barone,—and took his mechanic. The edge of 
à mountain trail gave way and the car plunged 
rd- down the steep slope. Barone suffered a fright- 
gd fully maimed hand and lacerations about the 
qk face and body.: Oresci was crushed so badly 
a that death seemed inevitable. But five miles 
a up the mountain was a village. Blinded by 
4 um and blood, Barone bore his suflering 
" en to the cluster of huts. No doctor,— 
d = Y à priest, but by that time the priest alone 
3$ needed. Barone and the priest buried the 
a man the next day. 
of half ae m a wreck, crushed by boulders and 
ore gees et T the fallen rock. With the help 
iin exl ean ee literally took the car apart 
ks. uS SER Ses to the village. There, with his 
jo “rebuilt A the aid of a local blacksmith, he 
a A Temes ear and went on,—again alone. 
In hrew in i mechanie, Alesandro de la Torre, 
of Sidi at ae lot with this miraculous midget of 
ith gled on ali, Colombia. Together they strug- 
red ength E Travel was slower than ever. At 
: across rans ones Panama. The only way 
ifo Tacks M sthmus was by water,—or the 
in Special wa Panama railroad. Armed with a 
ere and accor mng order as an “extra train”, 
zd: aker's Benes by R. E. Hopkins, Stude- 
te: Conduct, anama distributor who is an old time 


of the : or, Barone took to the ties. After months 
~~ Jungle it seemed a boulevard to Barone. 
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Central America offered more struggle 5 
through jungle and swamp. Much of the dis- 
tance Barone drove a burro ahead of him. If 
the burro sank in slime to his middle, Barone 
knew the car could not get through, and either 
cut a detour, or made à new roadbed in which 
the car would not sink over the hubs. In spite 
of these precautions the car many times was 
mired so deeply that the wheels almost dis- 
appeared in muck and water. Punta Arenas 


and Costa Rica were behind them. ‘Then 
Nicaragua, bandits and U. 8. Marines. 
Sandino’s bandits caught him. first. They 


took Barone’s money, his gun, 10,000 feet of 
precious motion picture film. The Italian 
begged the return of some clothing. His car 

was such a dilapidated wreck that the natives 
thought it worthless and finally allowed Barone E 
to proceed. 

The Marines gave him food and some cloth- 
ing—and much advice. They forbade him to 
continue overland, and after he had cabled for 
funds, saw him load his car on a boat and start 
up the coast. Once past the Marine lines, he 
was soon ashore again. 

At San Salvadore he was joined by Alfredo 
Massi, a boyhood acquaintance. Massi re- 
placed. his mechanic who had had enough. 
Guatemala City, and then Mexico, where he 
found roads once again,—and more bandits. 

In Mexico Barone picked up his last mecha- 
nic, Harry Knauff, a Pennsylvanian who had 
come to seek his fortune in Mexico. But he 
Was homesick for the north. He begged what 
became the longest hitch-hike in history. 

Barone and his battered Studebaker crossed 
the border into the United States at Laredo, 
Texas, then followed a route through Oklahoma, 
Missouri and Illinois: to South Bend, where he 
showed his car to the men who had built it 
seven years ago. From there he followed the 
Lincoln Highway into New York City,—to 
journey’s end and a glorious welcome. — 

The worst part of the trip? Barone makes 
a grimace and says it was between Cuzco and 
the coast of Peru before reaching Lima. No 
roads, hardly even a mule trail for much of that 
mountainous journey. He faced not only the ~ 
antagonism of the savage natives but hunger 
and possible failure through exhaustion of his 
gasoline and oil supply. His oil, in fact, 
exhausted during one stage of this terrible tr 
But Barone discovered that the Indians hoarde 
a sort of crudely refined pork fat in long 
bamboo containers. He secured a supply 
this makeshift lubricant which would flow aft 


The crash which killed his mecha 
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was not the only one on this adventurous trip. 
Three other times Barone and his car took 
flying tumbles but always the indomitable 
little Italian was able to continue. That re- 
pairs were often of the crudest sort is indicated 
by the reference made by a Panama newspaper 
to a home-made wheel on the car as it rattled 
into Cristobal. 

Barone bears many marks of his struggles. 
His right leg is badly scarred from the tumble 
in Colombia which killed his mechanic. There, 
too, he lost most of one finger which was crude- 
ly amputated on the spot. As he was thrown 
out of the car he struck his forehead against the 
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windshield. The bridge of his nose was cut go 
deeply that for months he was unable to 
breathe properly. His encounter with bandits 
in Nicaragua brought him à flesh wound in the 
right arm where a bullet passed through his 
elbow just as he was aiming a shot at his 
assailants. 

Some day in the future a great highway will 
bea bond of friendship linking the two Americas 
into one community. Then the experiences of 
Jose Mario Barone will seem as far away and 
romantic as the first pioneer caravan of covered 
wagons that won its way to California across the 
great American desert. 


Canadian Trade and Finance. 


Aviation and Trade in South America. 


Montreal, May 30, 1929.—By the end of 1929, 
it will be possible to travel by air from Montreal 
to Santiago, Chile, across the lower Andes to 
Buenos Aires and to return via the Brazilian 
coast to New York and Montreal. There are 
air lines in every country of South America and 
many of them are in daily use. This great im- 

_ provement in the communication facilities of 
the continent has been made in the past eight 
years, before which period no commercial: air- 
craft were in operation, and already its influ- 
ence upon the development of South American 
republics is apparent. $ 

On that vast continent where the population 
is engaged chiefly in the production of raw 
materials and where distances between large 
centres of population are so great, trade deve- 
lopment is particularly dependent on the means 
of communication and transportation. Argen- 
tina has thé most extensive railway system of 
any country south of the United States, and her 
rivers are navigable the year round. This may 
have much to do with the fact that her foreign 
trade is over 50%, of the total commerce of the 
continent, and that among the nations of the 
world she ranks as thirteenth in per capita 
trade. Other countries on the continent have 


not the topography favourable to the building 


and maintaining of surface transportation, the 
costly and difficult nature of which has been an 
important factorin their rapid advance in the 
field of aviation. 

The greatest development in aerial transport 
in South America is found in Colombia and Peru. 
the rich, mountainous countries of the north 
and west. Colombia's main artery of commu- 
nication is the Magdalena River whose shallow- 
ness has made the introduction of sup plementary 
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facilities essential. This need has given 
the country precedence in South American 
aviation, both in priority and in efficien As 
early as 1921, the “ Scadta " was operating a 
weekly aerial service over the Magdalena as far 
inland as Girardot, some 800 miles from the 
Atlantic Coast. Girardot is connected by train 
with Bogota and the commercially important 
district surrounding that city. The company 
is now operating on a daily schedule and car- 
ries freight as well as mail and passengers. The 
fare by hydroplane to Girardot is $ 250 whereas 
to travel by river boat costs only $40 ; but the 
journey has been reduced from one of at least 
eight days and nights to one of eight hours, and 
the travelling conditions of the two routes are 
not comparable. There is a branch line to the 
coflee-growing district of Bucaramanga in the 
east, one to the banana region of Santa Marta 
near the Atlantic Coast, and a third serving @ 
district 100 miles south of Bogota. For the 
traveller who wishes to reach the Pacific Coast 
region from the Magdalena River Valley, there 
is the route from Barranquilla at the mouth of 
the river, across the Andes to the Pacific port, 
Buenaventura. He may make several stops 
along the way and complete the journey Mm 
eight hours. The “Secadta’ lines extend 
through Ecuador to Paita, in Peru; and their 
latest addition is the line to Cristobal in the 
Canal Zone where it links with services from 28 
far north as New York and Montreal. : 
> A peculiar need for the aeroplane is found in 
Peru where the Andes separate the country into 
two distinct economic units. The foreign com- 
merce of the western province flows through 
-ports on the Pacifie Coast, while the caster? 
provinces use Iquitos, on the headwaters of the 


as their entrepot. As long as internal 
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filling a real need. | Co-operation between these 
lines and steamship companies ensure a much 
more efficient transport service than formerly 
and mails are distributed with speed and regu- 
y larity. Peru was the first South American 
- eountry to make use of the aeroplane in dusting 
| cotton fields, and this method of combating 
pests has been found very satisfactory. 
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ren One of the conditions for suecessful operation 
an f| of air lines is long distance between the dis- 
As | - tricts to be served. Brazil fulfils this condition. 
sa j| Shehasa coast line of over 3,000 miles, but with 
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ny T districts had, before the establishment of air 
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"he d p factor which has worked toward giving Brazil 
eas p ar transportation is her proximity to Africa. 
the A. Natal, in the north of Brazil, is many hun- 
ast | dred miles nearer the eastern world than is any 
ind 4 other point in the western hemisphere. This 


encouraged the French company who have 
been operating between Toulouse and North 
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by plane and steamship in 1928 to Natal, and 
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ar schedules. A subsidiary of a German . i 
Y operates the full length of the coast — 


tween the cities of Rio de Janeiro, 


' stood among those who have the capital neces- 


f etd 
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Alegre is-also on a separate line which serves 
two other cities on the shores of Lagoa dos 
latos, a coastal lake 150 miles long. 5 

In addition to these longer passenger routes 
in South America, there are local activities 
which may attract less attention, but play just 
as important a part in the development of the 
countries.. Mining concerns in Argentina, . 
Colombia and British Guiana, and oil companies 
in Venezuela are using planes for transport 
over difficult areas; surveying, dusting and 
photography from the air are activities well 
known on the continent ; and several countries 
have their aero clubs and aviation schools. A 
singular service of the acroplane to countries 
endeavouring to settle boundary disputes is 
that of surveying districts which could not have 
heen mapped by any other means. 

Perhaps the most important effect which 
aviation has had on trade development in South 
America is the quickening of outside interest in 
her potentialities. Now that communication 
by air has been established there, distances have. - 
been eut in half, and in many cases are only 
one-third of what they were in the past, with 
the result that the continent’s possibilities may — - 
be more quickly discovered and widely under- — 


sary for its development. The mail system has. 
been transformed. Inland districts of Colombia — 
and Peru need no longer wait weeks for mail, - 
and Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires are only 
seven or eight days distant from New York - 
and London. Trade contacts may therefore 
be made in as many days as 16 once took weeks, 
and the increased speed in the conduct of busi- 
ness cannot but react favourably on both = 
internal and external trade. - 
CawADIAN Mintne IN 1928.. 

In his annual speech in 1927, Sir Herbert —— 
Holt, President of the Royal Bank of Canada, . - 
called attention to the general interest which — 
was then being shown in the growth of Canada’s a 
mining activity, stating that the various camps © — 
had made continued, progress during the year, . 
and that large increases had been recorded in — 
the production of copper, lead and zinc, and in — 
nearly all the important metallic and non- 
metallic minerals in the country. He sum- 
marized the situation in the following 
manner :— | eur 


o 


scientific methods, I feel that the development 
of the mineral industry will be the outstanding 
feature of the next decade and it pleases me to 

"say that in the majority of cases this organized 
expansion of the industry is being sponsored 
and financed by Canadians." 

The development which was then under way 
has been partially reflected in the statistics, of 
mineral production in 1928. New records of 
output were established for copper, gold, lead, 
nickel, platinum and zinc among the metals ; 
for coal. gypsum, lime, cement and stone among 
the non-metals ; and new records were achieved 
in the value of the output of natural gas and 
petroleum. 

According to the preliminary report of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on “ The Mineral 
Production of Canada for 1928”, the aggre- 
gate value of the output of Canada’s mines 
amounted to $273,400,000, representing an 
increase of more than 10% over the total for 
the previous year. 

Though the records of 1928 portray a re- 
markable growth as compared with 1927, yet 
the great majority of the more important mines 
in the newly discovered areas are not yet on a 
production basis and the actual trend of the 
present development will not be reflected in 
statistics of mineral production before 1930 or 
1931. 

Gor» PRODUCTION. 

The total value of Canadian gold production 

in 1928 was 39 million dollars, placing Canada 
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third among the countries of the world in golq 
production but the margin between the 
Canadian total and that of the United States 
was sufficiently narrow so that there is a good 
basis to ex pect that in 1929 or 1930 Canada will 
hold second place. The total production in the 
United States was 43 million dollars a year in 
1927 and 1928. Thirty-two million dollars 
worth of gold came from Ontario, four million 
from British Columbia, one million from Quebec 
and smaller amounts from the Y ukon, Manitoba, 
Alberta and Nova  &eotia. The Hollinger, 
McIntyre, and Dome mines in the Porcupine 
area of Ontario held the first, third, and fifth 
positions, and Teck Hughes and Lake Shore 
held the second and fourth positions among 
Canadian gold mines during the year. ` 

The present credit stringency in all parts of 
the world has drawn special attention to the 
constantly inereasing demand for gold. 
to the necessities of war-time finance, methods 
have been adopted to conserve gold resources, 
and at the present time, supplies of gold support 
a larger proportionate volume of credit than 
before the war. Yet even under present 
methods of administration, there is danger of a 
shortage, which would be likely to result in 
falling prices and depression. The present 
purchasing power of gold is only about two- 
thirds as large as that which existed under the 
price level of 1913. This reduced’ purchasing 
power is disadvantageous to producers and has 
reduced the profits in gold mining. 


Beaten. We Mane Gives: Himselt 


“You hear or read that education is the 
‘ great leveller. Perhaps it would not be easy 
to imagine a statement more completely the 
reverse of the truth," said Lord Hewart in a 
‘speech reported in the Timex. ‘There is no- 
thing like it for bringing to light, and assessing 
the essential inequality between one mind and 
another. 

You might, indeed, suppose, from some of 
the panegyrics and many of the jeremiads 
which are written about education, that it is 
a magical kind of petrol and that, if only 
you could buy enough of it, you might pro- 
duce an unbroken series of uniform results 
by pouring an equal quantity of it into every 
juvenile mind. : z 

But petrol will not do that even for a motor- 
car. Something will always depend, for exam- 
ple, on the horse-power of the engine, and the 
question, “What opportunities of education are 
in this case open? " must always be aecom- 

"panied or preceded by the question, “ What 
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capacity for being educated does this mind 
exhibit?" Again, you hear people saying that 
what is really wanted is an enormous develop- 
ment of technical instruction. Those who 
preach this gospel seem perhaps to desire not s0 
much a body of educated persons as an army 
of trained apprentices.....  . 

Yet, if there is education for life, there 1$ 
also education for livelihood, and there is nO 
Insurmountable reason why something at least 
of the method and the temper which ought to 
Inspire the one should not also add a grace to 
the other. Nor should we ever forget that the 
true function of education is to teach us how to 
learn, tha the process ends neither with youth 
nor with middle age, but ought to continue 
through every year of our lives, and that when 
all grateful homage has been paid to schools 
and colleges, to teachers and to books, no sma 


part of a man’s education is that which he gives 
himself." 
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Indian Economic Notes. 


Kate Perugini, the only surviving 
harles Dickens,whose death in her 
announced by the Home papers, 
reminds one of her brothers, all of whom, it is 
strange to relate, passed away in exile. Ww alter 
Landor died in India, Francis Jeffrey in Canada, 
&vdney Smith at sea, Edward Bulwer Lytton 
in Australia, and Alfred Tennyson in New 
York. Mr. A. T. Dickens was a familiar figure 
in Melbourne for many years. His reminiscent 
Jectures-on his father achieved popularity in the 
Australian cities. He was ever a Bohemian. 
Unlike his other Australian brother, E. B. L., 
who was always careful of his personal appear- 
ance, A. T. D. made himself up, it has been re- 
marked, to look like Mr. Micawbar and seemed 
to rejoice in dilapidated, weather-beaten hats. 
Possibly he took after his godfather, the late 
Lord Tennyson, who at times might have been 
mistaken for a tramp. As is well known, 
Walter Savage Landor Dickens was procured 
a cadetship on the Bengal Establishment and 
finds a last resting place in Calcutta. Charles 
Dickens, the novelist, was perhaps the greatest 
writer whose writings led directly to the 
amelioration of social conditions in England. 
To him, every social worker should turn for in- 
spiration, whether in this country or elsewhere. 
That should be our excuse for noticing Mrs. 
Perugini's death in these pages. 
BANKING IN INDIA. 

The following is from a note by one with 
eXperience of Banking in India :—The number 
of banks established in India to-day is entirely 
ent to the needs of her people. The 
of SUE ie Book published by the Department 

tatistics, India, shows that Banking and 
aan a ae at work in India on the 31st 
capital 20 numbered 556. Their authorized 
ied amounted to Rs. 94,03,36,922 3 sub- 
a ES Rs. 20,56,19,264; paid-up 
SNR RCM while Companies in- 

RUE elsewhere than in India numbered 

and ls authorized. capital of £4,35,55,000 
ndia VR coe of £3.44,03,555. What 
Problem of 1 T Banks and more Banks. The 
Problem." qi problems in India is the poverty 
aro engaged 2e greatest minds of the country 
tae mn solving it. There is poverty in 
natural Teg Sense the country is too poor in 
tha SÉ 3 ources to sustain its population or 
in vogue ; properly supposed, the Government 
1s too costly, but because the tremen- 
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- exclusion of everything else. 


_have accordingly been deposited in other banks 
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lying idle, enable its owners to earn interest and 
with that money they promote trade and in- 
dustries. In the bad days when there was no 
security either of person or property, the only 
safe place to keep treasure and valuables was 
either under the ground or on the person of the 
owner. Even at the present day we find poor 
labourers investing all their savings in silver 
anklets and silver and gold armlets. The 
hoarding of silver rupees and bullion is still not 
uncommon in villages and small out-of-the- 
way places. Thisis not only a wasteful way of 
making use of one's savings but is also risky as 
there is the chance of being robbed. I read not 
long ago that Jumbulingan, the notorious 
dacoit of South India, carried off Rs. 3,000 in 
silver rupees from a villagers house near 
Tinnevelly. 

The buried wealth of India, I understand, is 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of 400 millions 
sterling in value. If even one-fourth of that 
sum could be attracted to agricultural, indus- 
trial or Joint Stock Banks, what could not busi- 
ness men do withit? The leaders of the people 
are unfortunately unaware of the power and 
might of the capital. The glamour of pure 
politics seems to have confused them to the 
The surest and 
easiest way of attaining Dominion Status or 
complete independence is to acquire wealth 
which alone is the key to power and greatness 
to-day. 

BOMBAY FRovINcIAL Co-orERATIVE BANK. 


The Report of the Bombay Frovincial Co- 
operative Bank, Ltd., of which the late lamented 
Mr. B. F. Madon was the Chairman, shows 
steady progress. During the past year (end- 
ing 3lst March last) the net profit earned ag- 
gregated about Rs. 1,63,849 and the dividend 
proposed to be declared was 8 per cent for the 
whole year. There was, during the year, an 
increase of Rs. 14 lakhs in the resources of the 
Bank. But though, for some years past, there 
has been a substantial increase in the Bank's 
resources, this has not been accompanied by any. 
appreciable expansion of business within the - 
Co-operative movement in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. ‘This is a matter for sincere regret. As 
a matter of fact, there was a fall of over Rs. 4 
lakhs in the advances made to co-operative . 
societies and banks. The increased resources 


at short-term deposits. We note three new 
branches were opened during the ye: 
these have been useful in reviewin 


activities of stagnant societies. These activities 
have resulted in an improvement in the stand- 
ard of recoveries. To finance land mortgage 
business on co-operative lines, the Bombay 
Government were pleased to sanction the pur- 
chase of Rs. 2,00,000 out of the new debenture 
issue at 88 per cent, the then prevailing rate 
for the Government of India 4 per cent loan 
repayable in 1960-70. The Trust Deed to 
secure this fourth series of debentures has been 
registered but as the three co-operati ve land 
mortgage societies started in different districts 
- ofthe Presidency have not yet commenced sub- 
mitting applications for loans, the terms on 
which the remaining 3 lakhs worth of deben- 
. tures will be taken up by Government have not 
been settled. It is to be hoped that the Land 
Mortgage Socicties referred to will seize the 
“opportunity offered to them and begin opera- 
tion without delay. 
AVIATION IN INDIA. 


Elsewhere in this issue of the Journal will be 
found in our Canadian letter a very interesting 
note on Aviation and Trade in South America 
te which we would invite attention in India 
í with its parallel conditions. In South America 

intense aviation has wrought the whole conti- 
nent closer, curtailed time and distance in 
transporting, and speedily opened up potential 
possibilities of the country which otherwise 
would have taken indefinite time and energy. 
South America is a raw material producing 

' . country like India and aviation has quickened 
trade development— both inland and foreign— 
by time-saving aerial transportation. For us, 
in India, the South American lesson must take 
effect in interlinking vast distances for trade 
prosperity. Sporadic attempts at aerial trans- 
portation would be a costly futility. Intensive 
aviation would confer a boon on India as it has 
already done in South America. 


INDIAN Tea IxpusTRY rx 1927-28.. 


India for 1927-28 is worth the attention of tea 
= planters all over the country. Eighty-one per 
= cent of the total area under tea in India is in 

Assam and the two contiguous districts 
_ (Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri) of Northern Bengal. 
— The area of 752,900 acres occupied by the tea 
— bush during 1927 was nearly 2 per cent larger 
_ than in the preceding year. Although the area 

plucked was also higher by 900 acres, the esti- 
mated yield of 390,920,000 Ibs. worked out a 
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in 1926. The tea industry had, however, an- 
other prosperous, year ; for, ex ports increased 
and prices throughout the season were wel - 
maintained. The exports by sea. amounting | 
to 362 million lbs. and valued at Rs. 32,48 lakhs, 
were higher than those of the previous year by 4 
per cent in quantity and 12 per cent in value, 
In addition, nearly nine million lbs. left the 
country by land. Less than eight per cent of = 
the crop was thus left in-the country for loca] 1 

consumption. E 

The scientific staff of the Indian Tea Associa. 1 
tion continued to investigate problems relating 
to (1) the effect. of manures, and pruning and. 
cultural operations on the yield, (2) the dis- . 
eases and pests of the bush, and (3) the quality 
of the leaf as affected by the processes involved ^ 
in its manufacture. Cultural experiments. in 
progress at Borbhetta have supplied the evi- — 
dence that so far as tea is concerned the major 
factor in cultivation is the suppression of weed 
growth and not the stirring of the soil. — 
Careful pruning when supplemented by spray- 
ing with lime sulphur has been found to 
reduce the damage done by the red spider, 
In Southern India, the crop is dealt with by 
the scientific staff of the United Flanters’ As- [| 
sociation. At the tea experiment station at 
Nellakotta, calcium cyanide has proved an effi- — | 
cacious insecticide for the Helopeltis pest which 4 
is responsible for considerable loss. in tea - 
gardens. i j 
A New [DUSTRY IN CALCUTTA. 

Mr. Nripendra Nath Roy, a native of Dacca, 
dias just left this country. He is now on his 
way to Calcutta where he is to establish th 
Indo-Burman Chromium [lating Company. 
A graduate of Calcutta University, where he - 
got his B.S. he then studied chemistry in Dacca 
University. From there he went to the 
Dem ; : 

Technische Hohschule in-Charlottenburg where 
he took up German and Engineering. Later w 
find him securing his B.S. in chemical engineer- 
ing at the University of Michigan. His prom 
nence was such that the General Motors Com- 
pany immediately secured him to do expe 
mental work in heat treating and he was also” 
attached to their research laboratory where he 
has distinguished himself in the perfection í 
clectro deposition of metals. He now leaves 
America as one of the leading personalities 1 
his field to establish a new  industr 
India, - This is all the more remarkable 
when it is considered that very few co 
tries in the world have similar plants, Befo 
Ir. Roy was the iends 
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e^ Motherland. Among friends to see him at 

m pjer were Messrs. Shomi Nath Shastry, 
E PIN A. Das and U.S. Banerjee. American 
B T T 1 "no 1 "amd: 
“cea c Ses orta 
metallurgical engineering loses an important 
leader in Mr. Roy. 


SANDALWOOD [NDUSTRY IN MADRAS. 


The following is an extract from the Ad- 
ministration Report of the Forest Department, 
Madras Presidency, for the year 1927-28 :—A 
total quantity ol 677 tons of sandalwood was 
sold and fetched Rs. 9,24,295. The sales took 

place as usual at Tirupattur, Vellore and 
Satyamangalam, the quantities sold at the 
respective places being 4183 tons, 535 tons and 
905 tons. The average. price realized for all 
classes during the year was Rs. 1,365 per ton as 
against Rs. 1,286 per ton realized in the previ- 
ous year. The years output, though smaller 
than that of the previous year by 47 tons, is yet 
far in excess of the ordinary possibility of the 
forests. This, as was explained last year, is due 
to the necessity of extracting trees killed by 
spike disease. Investigations relating to this 
obscure disease are being undertaken by the 
Institute of Science at Bangalore and field 
experiments are in hand in North Salem divi- 
sion. Since the disease kills young and old 
trees indiscriminately, much of the sandalwood 
revenue comes inevitably from trees which 
normally would be too young and small to 
exploit. This unfortunate but inevitable ex- 
traction of immature trees must, in the course 
of time, result in a serious depletion of stock 
witha corresponding fall in the revenue from 
pc sandalwood. Fortunately sandalwood regene- 
Tates itself readily from seed and Nature 
5 everywhere displaying a firm determination 
io Spread the species, whilst the department is 
Suy alive to the necessity of supplementing 
Mure’s efforts by artificial means. 


z PRoPoRTION OF ORGANIG TO INORGANIC 
* iih . Manure. i 

% m tying is from the Digest of the opera- 
dn ‘A zi Department of Agriculture, Madras, 
Db à Ra :—The officers of the Agricultu- 
ne d timent are often asked what propor- 
junctis A Same manure should be used in con- 
gencral] Dm artificial manure. The ryots 
“Some a 'ave realized the necessity for using 
_tapidly Tenue manure in all eases and they are 
ously s earning that this may be advantage- 
Supplemented with artificials, t.e., 
nee They quite naturally ask 
ou the correct MEET to use. T MS 
tral mo difficult question which the Ag 

—epartment must frankly 

cb prepared to answe 
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ments i increased production and the depart- 


-twenty members representing the different pro- 


They are now engaged on a number of ex peri- 
ments and a lot of research work to find the 
right answer. They know already a good deal 
about it but they hesitate to be didactic be- 
cause the answer must differ for different crops 
and different soils, and these vary so much in 
this big Presidency that it is impossible to lay ' 
down a hard and fast rule which will apply to 
all soils and all crops. : 
As a general rule, however, to which there are Z 
many exceptions, the more organic matter used ; 
the better will be the final result. “Again, 
speaking quite broadly, it may be stated that 
the proportion of two of organic manure to one 
of artificial manure, based on their contents of 
nitrogen, are well adapted to give all-round : 
good results. The actual doses of manures > 
which should be given vary with different crops. 
Again speaking quite broadly and realizing that. : 
this rule does not apply everywhere and to all s 
soils, we may say that in the case of cereals like - 
paddy, ragi and cholam 40 to 50 lbs. of total - 
nitrogen should be enough. At the 2 to 1 pro- 
portion that would be 28 lbs. of nitrogen as 
organic and 14 as inorganic, say a ton and a half 
of really good cattle manure prepared by the - 
loose box method supplemented with about 
80 Ibs. of some artificial nitrogenous fertilizer 
like sulphate of ammonia. For sugarcane a 
total of 100 lbs. of nitrogen should be sufficient. 
For cotton the direct application of artificial 
fertilizers has not resulted in any of our ex peri- 


ment advises the application of the manure to 
the cereal crop in the cotton—cereal—cotton : 
rotation. ex 2 Qs : 
SusHaMA DEBIS SCHEME. 
Sushama Debi, niece of Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore, has formulated a scheme for the educa- 
tion of the masses in India. She suggests the 
creation of a “Society for the Abolition of | 
Illiteracy in India," consisting ‘of not less than ~ 


vinces of India, the establishment of a Provin- ' 
cial Committee in each Province and the organ- 
ization of a Rural Education Committee for a 
group of villages. 
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system which generally prevailed in ancient 
India, and which prevails to a certain extent 
even to-day in many villages. Pathasalas and 
Madrasas situated within the premises 
temples and mosques where the Pandit or the 
Maulvi was supplied with the necessaries of 
life by the pupils, cannot, for obvious reasons, 
meet the requirements of tle masses in India, 
a very large number of whom belong to the de- 
pressed classes. The American mass educa- 
tion system with which Sushama Debi is fami- 
liar cannot be easily introduced in India. 


[NDIA s PRESENT BANKING STRENGTH, 


At the All-Bengal Bankers Association re- 
cently held at Ranpur. the President gave these 
fieures. ‘There are 30,000 banks with a sub- 
scribed capital of £660.000,000 in America; 
11.976 banks with a subscribed capital of 
£150,000.000 in Great Britain: 7,464 banks 
with a subscribed capital of £110,000,000 in 
Japan and 596 banks with a subscribed capital 
of £10,000,000 in India. This gives a propor- 
tion of 2 banks for every tO lakhs of people. 


Topics in the Journals. 
The Railway Asset of India. 


When, consequent upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Aeworth Committee, the Govern- 
ment of India decided upon State ownership 
and management of railways, there were not a 
few sceptics who were dubious about the 
ultimate success of the colossal experiment. 
More than five years have elapsed, and to-day 
we are in a position to take stock of a few 

. achievements of the magnificent State enter- 
prise. Needless to say they have been grati- 
fying and nearer our expectations. The worst 
fears of those who doubted in the capacity of 
the State to undertake this gigantic enterprise 
have come to nought, says Cotton and Finance. 


The Indian State Railways to-day constitute a 
gigantic asset worth Ra. 733 odd crores, of which lines 
both worked and owned by the State are valued at 
about Rs. 436 crores, the remaining being made by 
lines owned by the State but managed by joint-stock 
companies and Indian States. ‘The totalinterest pay- 
ments on this capital at charge in the last financial 
year 1927-28 were about Rs. 27.2 crores. ‘The gross 
earnings for the same year were Rs. 105.5 crores, 
while the total expenditure was Bs. 94.6 crores, thus 
leaving a surplus of Rs. 10, 9 crores, The return on 
capital, therefore, works out at 1,3895. According to 

- the arrangement by which the railway budget was 
separated from the general budget from 1925-26, viz., 
1% on capital at charge plus one-fifth of surplus pro- 
fits and one-third of execss above Rs. 3 crores to be 
treated as reserve fund, the total contribution to gene- 
ral revenues in 1927-28 was Rs. 6.3 crores. : 
Nearly 700 miles were opene to traffic during the 
year, thus bringing the total mileage open to trafic to 
about 53,800 miles. It is interesting to note that to 
Rs, 1054 crores of gross eamings goods traffic contri- 
buted about 6095 and passenger traffic about 399/. 
There has been a very noteworthy increase in ihe 
number of passengers carried as is borne out by figures 
which show that whereas in pre-war years the totel 
did not exceed 400 millions, the figure reached in 
1927-28 was wellin the neighbourhood of 623 millions 
of whom nearly 595 millions travelled third class. and 
nearly 8595 of the total passenger eaminos ‘were 
brought in by them. The main commotiti:s which 
from the mainstay of the goods traffic earnings are 


- coal, grains, oikeeds, raw cotton, metals, sucar and 
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mineral oils, Indian State Railways find livelihood for 
over 8 lakhs of people, the cost of staff in 1927-28 
peing about Rs. 37.8 crores. 


These are some of the salient features regarding the 
Indian State-owned railways. The great merit of 
the scheme by which the railway and general finances 
have been separated is that it guarantees a definite 
minimum contributions to the general budget, thus 
relieving the latter from fluctuations in railway reve- 
uues owing to the vagaries of the monsoon. Another 
great merit of the arrangement is that while it ensures 
for a fixed sum below which the contributions to 
general revenues cannot fall, it makes an adequate 
provision for the future development of railways by 
creating a reserve fund which annually reccives an 
aceretion not below Rs. 3 crores. As the general 
budget is made independent of the results shown by 
the working of railways, and as the contribution fixed 
is to be a first charge on railway receipts, the railways 
are made independent of general revenues of the 
country in so far as their future expansion and widen- 
ing of activities are to be ensured by an ever-increasing 
reserve fund. ‘The main objection of those who had 
opposed the separation of railway finances was that 
the general tax-payer had borne the burden in the past 
when railways were a losing concern, and that as now 
they are paying it would be inequitous not to give 
him the fullest relief possible. No doubt this conten- 
tion had a large measure of truth but the general 
revenues were allowed to claim only a part of the 
surplus profits, the rést going to the railway reserve 
fund, because the larger interests of railways -Were 
kept in view. If the future growth of railways in 
India was to be what the people had asked for, it was 
absolutely essential that sufficient means should be 
found for them, and that, therefore, the railway pro- 
gramme should be quite unaffected by the varying 
fortunes of the general budget, E 

We submit that the most urgent future problem 
for railways in India will be one of economy, and that 
the extent to which needless activities and wasteful 
routine methods will be got rid of, the administration. 
will improve in efficiency in a corresponding degree: 
That our contention is true is strikingly borne out BY 
figures ; the percentage of working expenses to gross 
earnings of State Railways is estimated at 63%, and 
it is indisputable that such a relatively higher ratio 
does not obtain in the working of railways in otl 
countries. Other countries apart, there is a note 
worthy example of lower operating expenses nean 


Aba 


come. 


. as just stated, in the case of 


ns ` ratio 
. whereas the d E : 
was 63%, that for railways 


home 5 1927- 


dor cs for 28 
Railways io : ë :, 
State | d by private companies and Indian States w 
aged D) s . - 
manage than 5395. High operating costs naturally 


ot more S Tm 

not mo fi and if we cx e statistics the 
ofits, and if we examine statistics the 

each upon pros. 

react ! 


difference is reflected in retum on capital in- 
same the working of State Railways yielded only 
while other privately managed railways were 
ow as high a return as 7.5%. Of course 
interpreted with a certain 


vested 5 
= 40/ 
5.4%: 


» to shi 
able to be 


so figures are * i 
a us itis unfair to institute comparisons between 
d gement statistically ; still the 


any mané 
teand company n [ 
iifference is appreciable and it serves to show that 


considerable economies can be effected by the State if 
there is earnestness about the task, 

There are directions in which the people have de- 
sired for progress but which has still not taken place. 
The establishment of a Rates Tribunal was a move in 
the right direction, but its advisory functions consider- 
ably detract from its value. We shall reach an im- 
yrtant stage in the history of railway development 
when that body is properly constituted and invested 
with executive authority in matters relating to such a 
vital problem as rates fixation and regulation. The 
desired improvement is bound to come in course of 
time, and as the administration benefits by the accu- 
mulated experience. In the long run the policy of 
nationalization will he declared to have successfully 
served the purp and we would be well advised not 
to adopt a hesitating attitude but forge ahead with 
progressive natoinalization of those railways which 
though owned by the State are still under the control 
of private companies. As we said before, the railways 
which are still operated by companies have been pur- 
chased by the State at a cost of nearly Rs. 295 crores. 
The Secretary of State for India has an option to trans- 
fer their management:to the State at any time he likes, 
and though such a step will result in a great expansion 
of the railway administration, we believe it will be 
fully able to shoulder that burden without any great 
difficulty. Tt is better to do away with such an 
anomalous position which leaves a substantial part of 
State property to be administered by outside agencies. 
In matters relating to the management of publie utility 
concerns a State should go the whole hog. 


"Co-operation and the Linlithgow Report. 

(ann revered and veteran co-operator Mr. 
enry Wolff writes in the Bombay Co-operative 
SEHE December 1928, touching- on the 
lew of the Agricultural Commission that 


Y 
na ccument alone must sponsor the Co-opera- 
ave Movement in India for many years to 

i He writes :— 

; 

mist i o Porutive Movement was started by Govern- 
also of Mio and under Government rule ; it has 
pt fS. SIE during its early stages had to be 
essence of v under Government direction. tis of the 
controlled S ebera dion that it should be directed and 
"self-der. Y its own members in full freedom and 
etermination "— subject, of course, to obser- 
Ci ee pcos laws. In Great Britain, it is 
ibs owa di M e Union which governs itself according 
Meluting , cisions, On the European Continent— 
I$ most fro, OE in which Government interference 
tions A TAY practised, but also co-opsrative organiza- 
Parativg evar ously, developed-—jt is the several co- 
Ufligo,  !hIons which appoint their own leaders and 
' "Ay down their own rules and control them- 
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Now the question may be asked: Hag or has not, 
the time come for partial emancipation of the move- 
ment in India in similarity with the universal rule. 
The answer is * Yes " and “No”. Over the whole 
expanse of India, there is undoubtedly wide ground 
still, on which there is no ripeness whatever for the 
cha But there are happy cases in whieh co- 
operation has prospered and entircly fitted practising 
co-operators to undertake their own management. 
Government withdrawal from the movement would be 
directly damaging. But if, as a beginning, organiza- 
tions found ripe for it could be given seif-government, 
one cannot help thinking that that import is a most c 
powerful stimulus to the improvement and extension i 
of co-operation, to the purifying of its action, to bene: 
fit of entire community. It could not fail to put more 
“heart” into co-operation, stimulating the leading 
men in it—whose speeches delivered at periodical 
gatherings and writing in co-operative publications 
prove not a tew of them to be fairly masters of their 
subjects—to more useful action. It would doubtless 
bring more new ideas connected with the subject to 
the surface, congenial to Indian sentiment and habits. 
Iis pronounced Indian character would appeal with 
greater force to those still outside the movement.to 
come into it, It would unite the co-operative organiza- 
tions existing locally, orsuggested by the Commission 
with dissentient voices and generally and so give them 
greater strength and create a co-operative opinion 
bound to assert itself compelling for good among the 
mass of socie : 


** Am I Getting an Education! '' 
]. An educated man is one who is trained to use 
tools of human intercourse with readiness, precision — 
‘and accuracy. We mean, especially, language and 
the rudiments of number. ` = 
2, An educated man must be able to study and to 
think without guidance from others. He must be, to 
some extent, a thinker, not a mere imitator. 
3. An edueated man must have sufficient know- SS 
ledge of nature to understand the main processes upon 
which human life and happiness depend. 
4. An educated man knows enough of history tu 
enable him to understand, the main achievements of 
man. à à 
5, An educated man is acquainted with the major ~ RS 
resources. for intellectual and aesthetic enjoyment. 
He knows natüre, literature, music and the other arts 
sufficiently to choose superior to inferior enjoyments, 
6. An educated manis marked by his interests as 
well as by his trained abilities. His attention is 
habitually attracted by significant rather than trivial — 
objects, events, pursuits and enjoyments, E 
7. An educational man must have not only this 
general culture, but also training fora specific occupa. — 
tion. Focalized activity thatis directed toward some | 
sort of efficiency has to be included. ee 
8. An educated man must have toward his.fellows 
the habitual attitudes that are commionly i 
ethical—such attitudes as honour and honesty, hel 
fulness and good-will and co-operation. NS ES 
lties to 


9. An educated man must have loya 
least some of the important organizations and 
tutions of society, such as one's family, one «ea nü 
one’s church. - a aS : ‘ 
10. If there 
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and growing, and not a dead and finished thing, 
Sherwood Eddy suggests answering the following 
questions :— nee 

1, Am [learning to study and to think ? 

2. Am I getting the knowledge that I need most ? 
Am I learning to enjoy things that are most worth 
while? Am I acquiring aesthetic appreciation of the 
significant values of life ? : 

3. Am I living-in the rea! world or in a corner 
apart? Am I learning to live by living now; by 
aequiring some vital knowledge of the world and its 
real problems, by actually facing them and beginni 
to try to solve them now ? Oram I evading or post- 
poning life playing about with its trifles in a thought- 
less and unreal academic world ? ; 

4. Am I progressing, standing still or going back- 
ward ? 


Farming the Ocean. 


Founded in 1902 the International Council was pro- 
bably the first example ‘of international co-operation 
of its kind. The work of research into oceanography 
and marine biology is divided among the various 
nations which are members of the Council sometimes 
by areas and sometimes by subjects, Thus there is, for 
example, a domestic arrangement between E 
and Scotland that the Scots shall direct their re 
to the life of the haddock, while the English scientists 
attend to the cod and with the co-operation of 
Sweden, the herring. Among the nations which be- 
long to the Council there are no fewer than seventy 
marine biological ns and thirty vessels are 
devoted to these researches. 


Biacer Frsir, 

In an interview with the Observer rc ly Mr. H. Gi 
Muurice, Fisheries Secretary of the Ministry of Agri- 
culiure and Fisheries, who has Since 1920 been’ Presi- 
dent of the Council explained the nature of the work 
that is being done. 

That branch of it which has most caught the popu- 
Jar attention suggests a vague possibility of “ farming 
the ocean”, This has reference to a famous series of 
experiments under Professor Garstang in which plaice 
were transplanted from the coastal grounds to the 
Dogger Bank, The transplanted fish were marked 
and an equal number of other plaice which were left 
in-the original nursery was marked in the same way. 
Jt was found that the marked plaice on the Dogger 
Bank grew some 13 ems. in length in one year as 
Against 6 ems, on the coastal grounds from which they 
were originally taken, and increased in weight by well 
over three times, while the fish left on the coastal 
grounds only doubled in weight. This was not an 
isolated result. but was maintained with marked con- 
sisteney through repeated investigations over a period 
of eight years. 

Thus there remains no possible doubt that trans- 
plantation can be effectively managed but there is 
unfortunately no reason to think, Mr. Maurice says 
that it can be made an economie proposition, Trans- 
plantation is still in the laboratory stage and there 

seems small indication that it will soon be ripe for 
conimercial exploitation. 5 


Practicar ResuLTS, 

But it must not be supposed from this that marine 
biology is of purely academic yalue. From ihe begir- 
ningit has bzen a science with severely practical appli- 
cation. lts birth dates from the expedition of the 
Challengerin 1872 ; ten years later the Fisheries Exhi- 
bition at South Kensington provided a fresh stim ulus 
And it was just about this time that the practice ti 


trawling for fish wa egun. When, to make the 
revolution complete, the irawlers went over to steam 
it was very generally fea red i hat there would be over. 
fishing and that the fisheries would before long be 
exhausted. Worse still, it was argued that the traw] 
dragging along the bottom of the sea destroyed the 
sperm of the fish and threatened the fishing industry 
atits very root $ 

Here were two very practical posers for the . new 
science to answer. The first difficulty solved itself fop 
the use of steam enabled the fishermen to go further 
afield and the ‘danger of over-fishing the North Sea 
was thereby diminished. But the second problem 
demanded the attention of the marine biologist, Re. 
search soon showed that since none of the food-fish 
except the herring lay theireggsin the bed of the ocean 
(while even the herring’s eggs are layed on stony 
eround which is unsuitable for trawling) the danger 
was purely imaginary. 

A similar problem was faced much more recently 
when the sudden development of trawling as a herring 
fishery in the North Sea roused an outery among the 
old drift net fishermen that the trawler took immature 
fish, A widespread research was undertaken ; natura- 
lists and assistants sailed on commercial vessels to 
measure and make an age-analysis of the catch. It 
was found that, after all, the fish caught by the trawler, 
though small, was not immature, Once again a danger 
of panic legislation was averted. 

A New Dmm BOTTLE. 

The scientifie work which forms the necessary basis 
of these apparently simple results is elaborate and 
difficult. As Mr. Maurice says, studying life at the 
bottom of the seais a very different matter from study- 
ing scientific landsman's problems. Long researches 
have gone to establish our present knowledge of the 
age-analysis of fish—the patient marking of hundreds 
of fish and the collection of the data so acquired. 
Elaborate instruments have been evolved by which it 
is possible to make a minute examination of the cccan 
bed at any given point and to investigate the clako- 
rate chain of life of the sea from the large food fish at 
the bottom to the microcosms on thesurface ; and thus 
itis possible to discover the state of the food supply 
ish at different times and places and even to prog 
nosticate when and where the fishermen will have goed 
and bad seasons. = 

As an example of the ingenuity demanded, Mr. 
Maurice spoke of a new kind of drift-bottle invente 
bya British scientist which, by showing the exact path 
of the currents, throws some light on the migration o 
fish. It really consists of two bottles, one of which 
sinks after a given time owing tothe action of an acid 
on the cork. The other floats on. The floating bottle 
is picked up, say, on the coast of Norway. ‘That gives 
the general trend of the drift. When a number of the 
other bottles, each having been timed for a different 
period, has been picked up by trawlers from the bot- 
tom of the seas, itis possible to map out the path by 
which the more persistent bottles have made their Way 
to Norway. 


A Disease of Ragi. 
The Madras Agricultural Digest (No. 80) 
says :— : 
In the month of June 1928 specimens of ragi plants 


which showed symptoms of a fungal-attack were To 
ceived from the Anakapalle Agricultural Station. The 


basal part of the plant (the first two or three intel | 


nodes) was discoloured and brown. On splitting tHe 
culm or on stripping the lower leaves, thick wefts ? 
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ould be seen traversing the length of the stem 
hypae C E inner side of the leaf sheaths. A few 
and oF 3 ;ere seen attached to the strands of myce 
sclorotim n SO s wer thtly discoloured. ‘The d 
Ig years to start at or near the surface of the soil 
ere decay of the stem and for a little distance 
ça za jA elow. 

aor Pd i as Sclerotium Rolfsii was isolated 

. i io “diseased plants. This fungus has been 
pem t to attack a number of other economic plants 
ding wheat, but this is the first time it has been 
isolated from ragi. Pure eultures of the fungus were 
obtained and w hen inoculated on healthy plants pro- 
duced iypical symptoms of the disease as seen in the 
fields. The collar region becomes discoloured, the 
discolouration extending to the first three basal nodes 
of the stem. White strands of the mycelium gradu- 
ally spread along the stem causing decay of the por- 
tions invaded. ‘The attack is first external, but in 
course of time the mycelium invades the interior, pass- 
ing through the leaf sheaths. Seedlings die within 
a fortnight but older plants are able to live for nearly 
a month after infection, though they completely lose 
their vigour in the meantime. From the inoculated 
plants, Sclerotium Rolfsii was again isolated, proving 
beyond doubt its pathogenicity in regard to ragi. 

The disease was noted in the transplanted Punasa 
(early sown) ragi crop at the Anakapalle Agricultural 
Station. Since the disease was confined to small 
patches and the percentage of attack was low (0.2 to 
0.3 per cent) the damage was not great. There is, 
however, a possible danger should the disease spread 
and assume ‘unmanageable proportions if soil condi- 
tions are favourable for the fungu dev 

atis difficult to control a parasite of this nature and 
as yet no remedial measures have been tried. Burn- 
ing the plants in Silu seems to be indicated as the only 
possible remedial measure at present. 


The Corporative System in Italy. 

The new corporative Italian Parliament was 
eae on 20th April 1929. An extract from the 
speech from the Throne, dealing with the 
welfare of the workers under the corporative 
System, is given below :— : 

ny 
o be Structure of modern society is such that it is 
ie no longer possible for the State to stand 
hae rom the activities connected with the social life 
TRU SURE. Consequently the power of the State 
ori Hee erence and its action intensified. ‘It is 

new legislature tó pay particular attention 
hese tivo ne e tó pay particular attention to 

Th ^ 
Ment hoon matic methods employed by the Govern- 
[ isordor y resulted in the establishment of order where 
'casons ERI, This has been possible because the 

“sed h A hich made State action uncertain and con- 

; gays disappeared. 

X bug XU 9f these methods the new constitutional 
out any so ne Fascist State has been introduced with- 
Ttalian con 9Us trouble. “The new system is a purely 
oreina Don and, although differing from those 
3 return CUN countries, does notin any wayindicate 
nd tot, 9 earlier forms of government now obsolete 
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In the organized nation each 
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Y State, the legitimate interests and needs - 
§ population are guaranteed full protec-" 


Ms Own work, responsibilities, duties and _ 
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corporate organizations and in virtue of the perfect 
and ¢ icus discipline vf the Italian peeple, tke ccn- 
owth of production is ensured and all volun- 
persion of wealth eliminated. 


tary 
Only thus is it possible to increase and further the 


well-being of the Italian people and to allow it to play 
an ever greater part in the life of the State. 

With regard to social welfare. the speech stated that 
the Italian institutions for the protection of the work- 
ing classes were the most advanced of theirkind. The 
work of improving them would, however, be conti- 
nucd, although the results achieved had made tke 
sceial policy of Italy undeniably superior to that of 
any other country.* 


In the course of aspeech made on LOth March 
1929 to the fifth Fascist Anniversary Assembly, 
which was attended by deputies nominated by 
the Fascist Grand Council and representatives 
from all the State departments, trade union 
organizations and associations affiliated to the 
Fascist Party, Mr. Mussolini gave a description 
of the corporative system. : 

The speaker declared that the labouring classes 
were embodied in the institutions of the system, the 
whole nation being united through the trade union 
and corporative organizations. The system, which wag 
based on the legal recognition of the trade unions, 
collective agreements, the prohibition of strikes and 
lock-outs, and the Labour Charter—a fundamental 
document the importance of which for Jabour jurisdic- 
tion would easily be understood—had already ‚been 
shown to be a living force. Labour and capital had 
ceased to consider their conflicting aims as an ineluet- 
able inheritance from the past; the inevitable diver- 
gencics of opinion were finding a peaceful solutian as a 
result of enlightened class co-operation, and hundreds 
of national agreements covering millions of workers 
had been concluded, ‘The sociallegislation of Fascism 
was the most advanced in the world, extending as it 
did from the statutory eight-hour day to compulsory 
insurance against tuberculosis. The employing classes 
also held advanced ideas, and employers throughout 
Italy had rid themselves of allidea of class warfare. 
On the other hand, the discipline of the toiling masses 
was perfect and the spirit of patriotism and co-opera- 
tion which imbued the Italian industrial classes .did 
them great honour. 

This vast Italian experiment, which might suc- 
cinctly be described as the legal organization of the 
whole productive energy of the country, was being 
studied and accepte as an example in several coun- 
tries which were feeling the effects of the waste and 
disputes resulting from class warfare. In spite of 
the conclusions urrived at hy a number of superficial 
observers, the system had nothing in common with 
State socialism, or, for that matter, with any other form 
of socialism, for the Pascist system respected private 
ownership and insisted on its being respected, recog- 
nized private enterprise and rejected those experi- - 
ments in socialization which, elsewhere, were nearing - 
their final collapse. Nor did they foster a spirit of — 


liberalism indifferent to the task of combininginterests 


the conflict of which, unless avoided, might well im- 
peril the welfare and even the very life of nations; — | 

Mr. Bottai, Under-Secretary of State to the 
Ministry of Corporations, in a recent speech at - 
the opening of the Corporative Culture Group: 


` * [talian Press, 21st April 1929. 


at Lucea, dealt with the question of trade 
unionism in the corporative State: 

Mr. Bottai declared that the assertion that the trade 
unions would disappear during the transition to the 
vorporative system was ill-founded and tendencious. 
Equaly false was the interpretation placed upon the 
motives of the new system adopted for the organi? 
tions which formerly belonged to the recently dissolved 
Workers’ Confederation. The intention of ihe Gov- 
ernment was to render the working of the corporative 
system as sinooth and efficient as possible. The change 
thus made was intended to infuse new life into the 
workers’ organizations, as their former organization 
was too vast and complicated for free and- flexible 
action ; nor did it allow the leaders of the workers? 
associations to obtain the training necessary to offset 
the long-perfected organization of the employers, who 
brought the benefit of full experience to bear when 
defending their interests during the discussion of the 

- terms of collective agreements. Nowadays all that 
had been changed and even the smallest workers’ fede- 
rations were able to set up their own technical and 
economic oflices fo collect the knowledge necessary for 
trade union and corporative action.* 


Workmen's Compensation Áct. 

Details are available of the guiding factors behind 
the proposed revision of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, regarding which the Government of India have 
addressed several queries to the Provincial Govern- 
ments inviting their opinions. It is expected 
that Sir B. N. Mitra will be able to pilota Billin the 
Simla Session revising the present Act in the light of 
the experience gained of its operation. 

The present Act was admittedly an experimental 
measure and many of its features owe their origin to 
the desire to minimize the difficulties attendant on the 
introduction of an entirely new measure of this kind 
than to any belief in their permanent value. The 
present Act aimed at the inclusion of persons employed 
in the branches of industry which were both organized 
and hazardous and in extending the Act to fresh 
classes the Government of India have endeavoured to 
follow this principle, says the Secretary of the Indus- 
tries Department, in a circular letter to the Provincial 
Governments, “It is difficult, however, to justify 
the exclusion of other classes of workmen oón-the 
grounds of logic alone and the mere fact that an occu- 
pation cannot be deseribed as hazardous is hardly 
sufficient justification for denying compensation to 
those who suffer from rare accidents which occur and 
the fact that an industry is not organized in no way 
minimizes the hardship which the aceidents involve on 
workmen or theirdependenis, ^ ^ 

COMPULSORY INSURANCE, 

The Govi ernment of India are of the view that no 
great difficulty could be created by the inclusion with- 
m cuo d mudisorii try 

| ] y hazardous and which are 
organized (v.g., to workmen cinployed on plantations) 
At the same time unless some scheme of compulsory 
insurance can be introduced it would be unwise fo 
contemplate any large extension of the scape of the 
Act, The Government are provisionally of the view 
Mui M RU, tionc “haem 

y ins : my rate iu the unorganized in- 


dastries, would be attended by serious adniinistrative 
_ difficulties. j 
The Government letter next deals with the scales 
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of compensation, and after setting out the main princi. 
ples embodied in the existing Act, the Government Ye: 
fer to the recommendation on a minimum seale of 
compensation laid down by the Sev enth Intemational 
Labour Conference. They observe: “ The adoption 
of this would involve the enhancement of one-third in 
the rate of payment for temporary incapacity ang 
would probably invelve substantia] enhancements of 
the amounts payable on account of death or perma. 
nent incapacity. The Government are provisionally 
inclined to the view thatin respect of the more poorly 
paid workmen in particular an enhancement would be 
justified and that whether the scales for workmen 
venerally are modified or not. the minimum scales of 
ompensation which result from the application of 
iedule 4 of the Act might suitably be raised.” 
DEFINITION OF DEPENDENTS. 


The letter alludes to the definition of depe ndents, 
and here observes that the Commissioner has now 
complete discretion regarding the distribution of the 
amount and in exercising that discretion he is natu- 
rally guided by the extent to which the various clai- 
mants were dependent on the deccased, But as the 


Act at present stands he may be compelled to grant a 

the whole of the compensation to other relatives who | is 

were dependent, but who do not come within the defi. < e 

nition of a dependent. The 
The Government have received suggestions that tke d 

list of dependents should be enlarged but they are 

provisionally of the opinion that this would be an 

unwise step so long as the present principies are main- 

tained. It would seem that if any amendment is re- 

quired it should be of a radical character. Thus, for 

example, it would be possible to enlarge considerably 

the list of relatives entitled to claim, and to insist at 

the same time on some proof of the dependence. It 

would also be possible to provide that the amount of IS 

compensation payable should vary with the number ate 

of dependents, and with the extent to which they were Ror 

actually dependent on the de : Pre 

this nature would he more logical than these contained the 


in the Act. 


LIABILITY OF CONTRACTORS. han 
Regarding the liability of the contractors, which in 
was a point raised during the debate in the Assembly wor 
a few days ago the Government observe that the mest con 
obvious amendment woald be one permitting the lia- eau 
bility to he passed on in every case to the person miel 
direetly employing the workman and such amendment the 
would be in accord with the genera] principle of ihe Wri 
existing section. But it is questionable that if this 
principle is, entirely suited to Indian conditicns in a 
number of instances, and especially in the working of 
miners the law definitely holds a particular party TCs aR 
ponsible for the safety of the men and itis questionable For 
if they should be at liberty to pass on the liability for Gor 
compensation (to the contractor or the sub-contractor) — I 
merely because he has not engaged the workmen 5 bro 
directly. A possible alternative would be so to amen ant 
the Section so as to provide thatin any case where tbe - Pra 
contractor orsub-contractoris ordercd to pay compen? lo t 
sation he shall be entitled to be indemnified by the bro 
principle. "There would, of course, he nothing to pre tim 
vent a principal from entering into a specifie contract Serj 
“with a contractor or sub-contractor, providing for his v 


indemnification independently of the Act against the 
claims for compensation. i E 

PROCEDURE IN FATAL ACCIDENTS. - 

For the procedure in fatal accidents the Govel 

ment devote considerable space in the letter, and the 
Government are of the view that Section 22 should 
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ici. nded in such a manner as to enable a dependent The Government consider that the migratory cha- E 
Yee ame ims compensation to approach the Commis- racter and general illiteracy of the workers in India d 
of pu for a settlement of his claim Without first ap- and the absence of well-organized Trade Unions fur- 
A Bing to the employer. Chis change would not m grounds for taking special measures for securing 
E Piect the right ol the employer toa notice of the acei- to the dependents of a deceased workman the com- 
m "lont, Section 22 eflectively prevents the ( ommissioner pensation which is due to them under the Act. 
ind om initiating the proceedings on. his own motion. : 
of 
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i" ooks in Brief, i 
i0 H : 
oi : Short Reviews of Recent Books. : 
E 
vasaeson ni cescoscoo so: NERO T o ssh 
Mg, à 5 es 
fov An Elementary Treatise on Indian Money admissible since, to use Mr. Sen’s words, India cannot "nm 
the Banking and Finance. mortgage her economic and industrial future in a spirit Y » 
(itis A of petti-fogging and clumsy bargaining. EE 
n PARTAI Secondly, the Parliamentary Government recon- 
the By Tarapada Dasgupta, xA. Price Hs, 2-8-0. Pub- mended by the Nehru Report, cannot be blindly 
ant lished by Bengal Publishing Co., 26, Goabagan Lane, accepted since there js a danger to democratic 
rho Calcutta. č 5 development by the Executive arrogating to itself 
efi- < “As an introductory volume, itis well worth study, Powers in the dissolution of Parliament, as it does 
, The chapters are 9 in number and bear the titles :— today in England. É 
tke breien Trade. Thirdly, we are yet to be convinced of the useful- 
ale o. @aiitand SV ness of an institution like the second chamber or a 
an Ide bi-camera] legislature. In the fashion of Abbe Saves, 
Jin- Prices. Mr. Sen eays, “A more powerful Upper House is ini- 
m Dens chansc: mical to the realization of popular rights, an oma- 
¥ ^ Y S ` m Sis 2H 3 x - ES * = 
N. „Our Currency System. men eM the Brother House of Lords is 
e Our Curreney System (contd.). honour Y ys User XE. MEE: : 
Í pete (Cucrenoyand escis: Fourthly, it is good to notice the treaties with the y 
m a sad for idie. Tide oie a zn he HS vx une Ponton of 
ber Some of the vexed questions may have been more NIS STRE 2eensspresumabisaionE Edna STEN CS, 
oe OR discussed or the pros and cons suggested. RUNS s a ots Deslüration EIER SS IN EVeTS 
| of 2n st ace the theory à India is a Sink for Works Ee Dii thes E ie of Ho Trish Pree: S a 
red QUU Metals. is accepted without reserve. Again ORUM UH de COAT ORE Sek 
we question of Stability of Foreign Exchange vs. PE HEC CORP Mn RO gases Sete 3 
Stability of Internal Prices requires a more careful | Sixthly, Dn the question of financial Adjustment; 
m mE pna thie fact of Government success or failure cp nos definite views son ladis any 
bly work nea ine other shas:not been hinted. Ine i Besides pointing our attention to the defects, Mr 
Lost compass NE has had Uie be written apr Sen is emphatic enough in his pronouncements : Sir 
lia- cause of Bi isien raised -baye bein EXER Malcolm Hailey's dictum that Dominion Status con- 
> Of a more controversial*character. As an ele- ~~ vs > > x Say Sin 
Ean Mentary treatise, ib is certainly of great value and 2Otes more attributes than Responsible Govgramenty 
ent the chapters on money prices and currency are wel] 15 examined only to be rejected, as it is in accordance 
the Written. [ti RHENO gaan soaaren oy ot Gu with neither honest nor intelligent politics. So also: » 
this . is hoped that the If Part will soon follow, ce DE Rea ra Gene p EE rand 3 
23 ASV his plea, “Full Dominion Status means a Dominion 


i en Whither India. 

ble Pombo, eh dranath Sen, M.A., Commercial Editors 
A (yy n i ublished by Bengal Publishing Co., 26+ 

(or) m d Ane, Calcutta. Price Re. l only. 
hi Mn Shoat but critical, scholarly and suggestive 
 Mthoritative. Sen acclaims the Nehru Report as an 
Practica] ae cCnunciation of the principles: and a 
; to the jue heme of Government, and pays a tribute 
the : brought t insight and broad-minded statesmanship 
T ti Che la v. dear on it by the authors. At the same 
act Serious ys his unerring fingers on the drawbacks, not 
his Course, of the scheme. While it must be 


peer the greatest contributions of the 
soto Dtance of e Are, according to Dr. Sen, their 
lective and d Jominion Status as our immediate ob- 
Tate in m leit unanimous adoption of joint electo- 
é Re Still to tee 9f intensely communal bickerings, we 

Mep nee AT to the disquieting features of the 
hie le ineonceivability of discriminatory 
Po “sainst any business community is in- 
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Armiy under full control of the Dominion Government. . ~ 
and [ have not yet seen any serious thinker who has 
pretended that India is yet in a position or will, in the 
immediate future, be in a position to create a Domi- 
nion Armyin the proper sense of the word." Not only 
is it that the Dominions have bad no army af first'or — - 
any obligations of military and naval defence till late 
in their history but that India without enjoying a 
Dominion Status. has had an army and has borne an. 
enormous load of military expenditure. The cry 
against India on the subjects of defence, therefore, is 
a hoax. Tog i 
Mr. Sen’s brochure, on the whole, is a stimulating 
study and is a highly valuable document on the sub- 
ject of Nehru’s Roport and India’s Constitution; 
= AES), 
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The very fact fhat this book has run into a second 
t i The re- 


Considering the brief comp 
that the authors have successfully and suggestive!) 
dealt with the essential aspects of Indian economics 
and the more important current economic problems. 
In due time, it is hoped, the book will run into as 
many, ifnot more, editions as Mr. Kale’s books. The 
Bengal Publishing Co, is doing very useful work. 


A.S.V. 
Khadi Guide. 
Published by the All-India Spinners?’ Association, 
Ahmedabad, 19. pp. 100. Price not stated. 
~ This is essentially a propaganda book in favour of 
Khadi and against foreign mill cloth, Also it suc- 
cinetly states the ‘case for Khadi’ in view of Indian 
conditions particularly, The composition and con- 
stitution of the All-India Spinners’ Association is given 
its due share of prominence as the official propagandist 
centre for the whole of India. The progress of Khadi 
(consumption and manufacture) is clearly shown with 
statistical aid, province by province, Altogether this 
book whieh is well illustrated with maps and portraits 
gives the correct position of Khadi in India and the 
headway it has made so far, 


Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit MSS. 
in Central Provinces and Berar. 

By Rai Bahadur Hiralal, B.A., Retired Deputy 
Commissioner, Central Provinces, Government Press, 
Nagpur. Price Rs. 3. 

The Government of the Central Provinees and 
Berar deserve to be congratulated on their selection 
of Rai Bahadur Hiralal for preparing and issuing a 
Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit manuscripts found 
within their territorial jurisdiction, Mr. Hiralalis well 
known as an antiquarian scholar and his present work 
will undoubtedly add to his reputation in the fields of 
literature and history. The Central Provinces having 
been long neglected in regard to the work of search for 
MSS., the Simla Conference of Orientalists,held in 1912, 
led to work being undertaken in it. This work was 
entrusted to Mr, Hiralal who has unearthed 5,600 manu- 
scripts in Central Provinces propr and 2,500 in Berar. 
Vhe search, however, has not been a complete one 
owing to lack of funds, The finds, such as they-are 
are worthy of attention especially in this State... The 
most important collection of 1,200 manuseripts 
belongs to the Jain temple at Kasanja in the Akola 
District. This temple belongs to the Digambara 
section to which the Jains of Mysore belong and among 
its MS. collections are palm-leat books in Kannada "Mr 
Hifalal states that as no Kanare. ^scholar was avail- 
able to examine them in any detail they have had to 
bs left alone. Perhaps it might be possible to get these 
examined with the aid of a scholar from Mysore at m 
distant dat». An examination of these manuseri ots 
might throw light on the exact relationship that the 
Digambara Jains of Central Provinces bear to theif 
brethren in this State. The names of their Ganas and 
Sanghas are identical and the discovery of Kannada 
manuscripts would seem to suggest a possible Hua 
tion of Mysors Jains to the Central Provinces at pee 
undetermined date. In a learned introduction, Mr. 
Hiralal discusses the contents of the Sanskrit and. Pra. 
krit manuscripts found in this temple and we would 

-commend it to students of Indian history and liter: 
ture, Mr. Hiralal suggests ihat a Karanja UR re 
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manuscript named Upaskachara whose date he Works 
out to 6th June 1359 A.D., is, among dated records 
which stand verification, “the oldest in India so fa, 7 
known”. Among the works unearthed by Mr, Hiralal ig 
Somadev Nitivakyamrita, which is described ag a 
sort of work second only to the lately discovered 
Arthasastra of Chanakya, whom Somadeva very much 
imitates both in matter as well as in style. From. 
one of his other works, he appears to have flourished jn ; 
or about 959 A.D., in the reign of Krishnaraja TI], 
the Rashtrakuta King. This seems to be a work wel] 
worth attention at the hands of students of the Science 
of Politi Special mention deserves to be made of 
medieval Prakrit (usually called «A pabhramsa) works 
found at Karanja. One of these is Pushpadanta’s 
Uttara-purana in which there is mention of the success 
of the Rashtrakuta King Krishna II over the Cholas 
and of the death of the Chola King (whom we know-to 
be Rajaditya from other sources) at Takkolam; AI. 
together Mr. Hiralal's Catalogue ought to prove ex- 
tremely valuable to those interested in the ancient 
literature and history of this country, 


The League of Nations. 


By Prof. D. G. E. Hall, M.A., I.E.S., University of 
Rangoon, and Prof. J. M. Sen, MEd., B.SC., F.R.Q.8,, 


Hare College, Caleutta. Published by Macmillan 
& Co. Ltd., London, Price Rs. 1-12-0, pp. 176, 
TX". 19206. 


A lueid essay within a brief compass on the objects 
of the League of Nations is achieved in. a laudable 
mannerin this book. Why was the League founded $ 
What are its achievements and limitations? As answers 
to these pertinent questions this book furnishés @ 
reply by two educationists who see in the League a 
great potentiality for good in effecting harmony in & 
war-weary world. A just consideration of the work of 
the League mustinclude its aid in the financial recon- 
struetion of Austria, Hungary and other States which 
were rescued from chaos ; its efficient health organiza- 
tion, its rally in the relief of refugees, its splendid inter- 
national labour organization and lastly, its arbitration 
of disputes between States which otherwise would have 
disturbed world tranquillity in no uncertain measure. 
In spite of these solid achievements, the League has 
been and is the target of adverse criticism. Its 
mandate system is interpreted as furthering the im: 
perialism of the five great powers who are permanent 
members of the League Council. Also it is not gene 
rally known that! the League can wage war under 
certain conditions against an * offending Nation’! 
Woe betide the world in such a juncture. 


U.S. A. after initiating the League is still far away © 
from being a member. She has refused to be cajole 
into that august assembly. The American always 
retorts that he would not dip his fingers in a mess pot 
that is purely an European affair. Since the publica: 
tion of this volume, Russia and Germany have joined 
the League and the members outside it are dwindling B 
in numbers, The position of India as one of the origin? 
members of the League is decried by some as a mock = 
show. They declare that itis a farco, India being " 
dependent country and its delegation is always led ; s 
EE Statesman, — But these are thorny pol £3 

. The authors of this publication, Messrs. Hall and 
Sen, have prepared between themselves a clear book 
that would go handy to many who desire to know * 
little, not too little of the League of Nations, Gene™™ 
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The Mysore Government have in certain 
orders laid down the extent to which they 
are prepared to afford State aid to industries. 
These will be found in Appendix (F) to Govern- 
ment Order No. 2097-145-G. M. 55-12-239, 
dated 2nd September 1913, as amended by 
Government Order No. G. 8386-434-G. M. 
67-13-247, dated 18th April 1914 (see Manual 
of Important Orders, 111, 176). It seems de- 
` sirable that this list should be revised at, fre- 
quent intervals of time in the light of 


= | experience gained in the working of the 
99] | Orders quoted above. A recent Report, issued 
991 by a Special Committee appointed by Govern- 


ment (Financial Aid to Industries), gives point 
- to this suggestion. Serious difficulties have 
been felt in certain matters by private persons 
- when endeavouring. to - pioncer industries. 
These are briefly as follows :— : 
L Land for Building Purposes.—This is a 
Prime requisite. Neither Mysore nor Bangalore 
adequately provided with suitable buildings 
a Peete occupation or the installation 
B oen eto,, for which special founda- 
ie E Nor could a private com- 
eable ie t to lock up what little it may 
and and wane in the shape of share capital in 
ee ui dings. One of the besetting sins 

; Pe peepee of joint-stock , companies 
he ground with insufficient capital 
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Want of fluid capital. This being acknow- 


Iedoed e > 

pot 18 felt that in the case of such joint- 
; moe ACE as might come forward to start 
ther EC projects Steps should be taken to help. 
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State Aid to Industries. - 
By the Editor. 


then find themselves unable to force ahead . twenty or thirty years any such con 


Upset prices fixed on them and in the a: 


No. 5 


long leases have been granted to the parties and 
this may be adopted in certain instances here 
also, The Municipalities of Bangalore and 
Mysore may be given some powers in this 
matter subject to certain general rules framed 
in this behalf by Government. The object of 
these rules must be primarily directed to safe- 
guard against the possibilities of indiscriminate 
grant of building-sites. The power to grant - 
may. in their cases, be limited only to joint- 
stock companies. formed on the following 
lines :— 

1. An approved object likely to augment 
the resources of the State, or its peoples or to 
add to their economic well-being. . EE 

2. A prima fecie satisfactory Directorate. E 

3. A share capital of not less than one lakh - 
of rupees, at least half of which should he — 
called within 6 to 9 months of floatation of the _ 
conipany. EU. : Fs 

4. Location within City limits. 

Other similar restrictions may be added if 
so desired by Government. : 

IT. Assessment—The Government should 
empower the two Municipalities mentior 
above to levy, as ahove, if they ch: 
any case, a permanent assessmen 
to be erected by an approved 


exempt from assessment altogeth rf 


ES 


is quite common in Ca 
even in South Africa, 
IH. Layingi 


nada an 
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industrial suburbs in the two cities may involve 
the laying of pipes by Government itself in 
them. In that case, the question of laying 
would not arise. 

LV. Electric Installation and Power Charges. 
—In regard to these, it is felt the laying 
charges now are too heavy and there appears 
good reason for these being done away with 
altogether in the case of approved industrial 
concerns. As to power charges, they may be 
lowered in particular cases where the use of 
power is both constant and heavy. In Canada 
especially this is quite 2 common concession 
granted to new industrial and allied concerns. 

V. Freedom from | Linposts.-—The Govern- 


ment Order quoted above provides for the . 


“exemption of new industries and other taxes 


: Riding the Wind. 


` By Harry Harper, 
Author of “The Air Way,” “The Steel Construction of Aeroplanes,” etc. 


To many of those interested in aviation from 
the point of view of the development of small 
cheap air machines for popular use, simple to 
handle and safe to fly, it is certainly good news 
that in several countries, including our own, 
important experiments are to be conducted 
this year with little winged craft of improved 
types, designed to be propelled through the air 
by the physical exertions of their occupants, 
and relying upon nothing whatever in the form 
of mechanical power. 

Tt does not follow, of course, that practical 
success may attend these new experiments im- 
mediately. The whole problem is, admittedly, 
one of extreme technical difficulty. It may be, 
as a good many technicians declare, that even 
assuming the most remarkable progress one 
could imagine with stream-lined wingshapes, 
fuselages, and lightened construction, the 
dream of man-power flying in a practical form 
can never he realized, and that we shall be 
compelled to abandon, finally, our ambition 
of emulating the birds. 

But at the same time, looking at the general 
position from our view point to-day, there is a 
peculiar fascination about new experiments in 
this particular field, and there is certainly no 
gainsaying the fact that a great deal more 
experimental work might be directed, quite 

profitably, to the technical questions involved 
in flapping-wing flight. It is true that a good 
many inventors have produced man-carrvine 
machines of the ornithopter type; but none of 
this work has been carried far enough. Efforts 
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for a term of years ". This is a most important 


concession in keeping with the practice followed th 
in Canada, Germany and other advanced al 
countries and deserves to be given to promising fir 
ventures for periods of not less than 10 years ( 
at the least. The aids referred to above being al 
extended only to approved concerns are not co 
likely to be onerous to Government. Nor are hil 
they likely to be granted by the Municipalities gr 
concerned without careful consideration, once ot 
Government are pleased to lay down clearly the th 
limitations under which they should aot. If m 
granted in deserving cases, they are not only gr 
likely to help the concerns themsolves to a Tê] 
material extent but also to increase of wealth of 
and the prosperity of the people in whose midst sti 
they come into being: th 
to 
co 
ob 
fa 
te: 
frc 
ag 
have tended to be more or less haphazard. The de 
need now is for really well-directed scientific re: oci 
searches, employing all the latest aeronautical 
data, to be made in various countries, and then 
for the general results obtained to be pooled on 
an international basis. It is in this sense, dis 
actually, that moves are being made, cor 
Winn RipERS. bo 
ex; 
Extremely interesting to those who have fo 
grown up with flying from its infancy are the wh 
opinions now expressed by some of the expert um 
pilots of engineless gliders. In this respect, 0 ba 
course, unusual significance must attach to an 
what is being said and done by those Germa | ma 
“ wind-riders” as they are picturesquely called, bef 
who have become so astonishingly proficient |. hin 
in soaring off from the top of a hill in one 9 | ele 
the latest types of glider, and of remaining fot Face 
hours aloft, climbing and wheeling in ascending Foo, 
air. currents, and displaying a never-failing CON tio, 
trol over their small motorless machines. Some ig | 
of these champions of gliding in its mos Ski 
modern form are now emphatic in their bel bei 
that the future of popular flying, from the T Jou 
point of view of the use of small aircraft whe! J 
are cheap to buy and easy to operate, lies? I 
the further development of machines which atti wh 
engineless. The position, as they see it, 07 4. on 
now come to be this. Strides which are techir m 
cally most striking have heen made, during # du 


2 7 t- 
past few years, in the production of ; 


weight motorless craft having wings of. 
efficiency that. even when they are } 


ant 
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ough still air, without the assistance of 
thro scending currents, their gliding angle is so 
any Pt they lose height very slowly ‘indeed. 
ie such a machine as this, and assuming 
also an intimate knowledge of atmospheric 
conditions 1n the neighbourhood of a gliding 
pill, an expert rider of the wind can steer his 


maditally-descending craft into one after an- 
gra J : : : : 
other of a series of ascending wind-trends : 


the result being that the height which the 
machine loses gradually under the pull of 
gravity as it glides forward can he made good 
repeatedly by the. upward-thi usting influence 
of these rising wind-currents into which its 
steersman keeps directing it. Thus, though 
the machine itself must always show a tendency 
to lose height, the pilot counteracts this just as 
constantly bv the succession of “lifts” he 
obtains from the rising currents. He can, in 
fact, as has been proved by recent German 
tests, remain in the air in the vicinity of the hill 
from which he has ascended for almost as long 
as he likes, defying the force of gravity by his 
dexterous use of these rising currents in the 
ocean of the air. 


Tue FLY IN THE AMBER. 

But when it comes to endeavouring to make 
à cross-country journey for any appreciable 
distance in some craft which is motorless the 
conditions are very different. In the neigh- 
hourhood of his gliding hill the pilot knows 
exactly where ascending currents are to be 
found. He has them plotted on a map. But 
When he sets forth on some point-to-point 
aerial journey he may, just when he needs one 
adly to restore lost altitude, be unable to find 
any suitably ascending wind-trend ; and this 


~ ay mean, of course, that he is obliged to alight 


cue ls within reach of the goal he has set 
qa G It is true that certain exceptionally 
accom Ware . wind-riders " have already 
Ponies ished flights of many miles across 
s P n motorless craft. But such excep- 
is that a a only prove the rule; and this rule 
skilled ^ the present time, no matter how 
cing able SUERTE may be, he cannot rely upon 
i um © 9 complete any specific cross-country 
Y ìn an engineless air machine. 
e Copyine tHe Biros. 
vhigh ig practical aspect of the problemn 
Which A © receive fresh study. The point 
Maintaini = 888. is that: the difference: between 
es of 3 or losing height, in such improved 
devalopeq gliding machine as are now being 
lication 118, from the point of view of the ap- 


of any for ; 
all matt any form of motive-power, a very 
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now proposed that, instead of employing a low- 
powered petrol engine to give the small ap- 
plication of energy required to maintain height 
in still air, the pilot in the machine should, by 
some combined movements of his arms and 
legs, actuate small moveable extensions at the 
tips of his sustaining-planes. The application 
of power in this fashion would, it is considered, 
bring man-power flying into line with the natu- 
ral soaring of birds. ‘The latter, when they are 
mancuvring in a favouring. upward wind- 
trend, simply glide with their wings motionless, 
expending no energy at all. But when they 
are unable, just for the time being, to find any 
such rising current, they prevent themselves 
from losing altitude by an easy motion of their 
wings. Can man do the same with artificial 
wings? That is the question. Not long ago, 
before we had available wing-sections combin- 
ing such a high factor of “ lift” with such a 
small percentage of “drag”, or resistance to 
their own forward movement, the answer would 
have been emphatically in the negative. But 
to-day aerial science is making such strides in 


. the direction of stream-lining, and in the econo- 


my of motive power that many fundamental 
problems need to be viewed in a fresh light, 
That word “impossible” seems applicable no 
longer. We stand at the threshold of aerial - 
wonders eclipsing anything achieved before 
and there is no avenue of research more in- 
triguing than that connected with motorless 
or flapping-wing flight. 3 ; 
The aim is that a “ wind-rider," probably 
lying prone in some tiny, engineless,-finely 
stream-lined craft, should be launched into the 
air, mechanically, from a catapult device, 
Once aloft he would, by his physical operation 
of suitable mechanism, manoeuvre himself by 
flapping flight until he could profit by an 
ascending current of air, and in this he would 
gain further altitude, resting for the time-being 
from his muscular exertions. Then, alternately 
flapping and gliding, just as birds do, he would 


embark on aerial journeys in which his progress ~ 


would be partly man-driven and partly wimd- 
driven. Such a form of flying, if it could be 
realized, should provide a capital sport a8 well 
as an exhilarating and inexpensive way of 
getting from point to point. The vista opened 


up would, indeed, prove almost illimitable, and - : 


experts now agree that experiments in this 
vital.field should be as complete, and as con- 


clusive as it is possible for aerial science to 


make them. : X 
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The problem which I propose to discuss in 
this note is what policy should be pursued to 
obtain the maximum economic advantage from 
the very large expenditure which has been 
incurred on and which will yet be incurred to. 
complete ‘this combined hydro-electric and 
irrigation project. The works are estimated to 
ultimately cost Rs. 641 -lakhs, of which ap- 
proximately Rs. 400 lakhs has already been 
expended involving interest charges which 
calculated at 54 per cent amount to Rs. 24 
lakhs per annum. The hydro-electric deve- 
lopments have been carried out and the capa- 
city of the Sivasamudram Station has been 
increased by 36,000 horse-power. At this 
moment, I have not before me any information 
of recent date as to the extra revenue which is 
now earned by the Sivasamudram Tustallations, 
but it is estimated to ultimately amount to 
Rs. 30 lakhs and is probably now about two- 
thirds of that sum. The interest charges are 
not therefore a serious burden at the present 
time, but they will rapidly increase and after 
£ the sanctioned programme of work is complet- 

ed they will be very heavy and it is necessary 

that the irrigation returns should as rapidly as 
possible be developed to meet them. 

"In July 1927, Government appointed a Com- 
mittee to advise them. as to the measures 
necessary for the development of irrigation 
under this reservoir and the valuable report 
submitted by that Committee was accepted by 
Government and the re uisite orders passed 
giving administrative sanction to the recom- 
mendations contained therein. 

In this report, the Committee stated that the 
Water available for irrigation would be 35,718 
million. cft. or sufficient for an area of about 
1,20,000 acres, assuming that in each year one- 
third of the land was under sugarcane with a 

= . duty of 24 acres per million cubie feet: onc- 
- third under paddy with a duty of 4 acres per 


- ‘crops with a duty of 10 acres per million cubic 
Š fect. This works out at an average of 4 acres of 
_ irrigation per million cubic feet, on the assump- 
— ion that the areas under each kind of crop are 

equal. On this basis, 1,20,000 acres will re- 
uire 30,000 million cub water a 


; em 
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Sugarcane Cultivation under the 


Krishnarajasagara. 
By Sir Alfred Chatterton. 


million cubic feet and one-third under garden 


cane. This is, I consider, a very reasonable 
and even somewhat conservative estimate of — 
the duty that may be ex pected from the water | 
and I do not in any way share the opinions of 
some who have thrown doubts on the possibi | 
lity of realizing these estimates. | 
Near the conclusion of their report, the Com- f 
mittee stated “ No pains should be spared to 
„develop irrigation in accordance with the latest 
practices and with an eye to the highest re- , 
turns. The Policy indicated in this report f 
should be steadily pursued for at least 15 years f 
from the date Government begin to give water | 
for irrigation.” From this I conclude that the | 
Committee consider that 15 years will be | 
necessary to bring the ultimate area under irri- 
gation and one member taking a less favour. | 
able view in a separate note would extend the 
period to thirty years. The history of the f 
development of irrigation in the Madras Presi- 
dency, especially under, the Godaveri and 
Kistna systems, furnishes ample warrant for 
such views and I have but little doubt that 
unless special measures are taken there will be 
a comparatively slow expansion of irrigati 
and that the adoption of block systems with à - 
triennial rotation of crops will tend further to 
extend the time. I am nevertheless in favou 


block system, to its complete development 
The essential feature of the block system j5 t 
triennial rotation of crops to which the culti 
vator is made to conform in his own and in th 
general interest. One of these three crops 5 
sugarcane, which is estimated to yield a retum 
of Rs. 500 per aere, as compared with Rs: 80" 
for paddy and Rs. 50 for garden produce d 
will be agreed that sugarcane isa capitalist 
crop and that to realize the large return: given 
above will involve proportionately heavy Gutti 
vation expenses. , To avoid controversy L WY | 


not suggest a definite figure. Rut that e 
VG 


ger, 


fo 


igitized b 


acre of cane in three weeks and I 
he opinion, both there and later in 
at the lack of cattle power was one 
ons that restricted the area of cane 


crush an 
formed t 
Mysore, th 
of the reas 
5 cultivation. 


] think we may assume that the cultivators 


ble - under the lands commanded by the High Level 
of - Canal are mostly without resources and quite 
ter | unable to find the capital necessary to engage 
of f jn sugarcane cultivation. They may be able 
bi | to borrow a little money but it is quite certain 


T that without extraordinary measures to help 
‘+ hem the development of sugarcane growing 
SP vill be very slow. Moreover when cane is 
grown, there will be the difficulty of crushing 
the crop and when all obstacles are overcome, 
of the realizable profits a large portion will be 
absorbed in interest on advances. 

I have for a long time held the view that 
India is not self-supporting in the matter of 
sugar because the cultivator of sugarcane has 
= perforce also to be a manufacturer of gur. I do 
J| not think it is necessary now to elaborate this 
proposition but I would point out that the 
more inteusive the cultivation of cane and the 


Wo) | 
rri- | 


)UI- - 
ihe 
the 


'egi- higher the percentage of land under this crop, 
and the greater are the disadvantages under which 
for the indigenous system labours. We are now 
that | . contemplating 33 per cent of the cultivated 
lbe | area being under sugarcane and I agree with 
tion the dissentient member in his pessimistic out- 


look. But unlike him, I do not accept the 
. Situation as I think that it is extremely easy to 
|. Movide remedies for all the difficulties which 
‘normally the cultivator will have to face if left 
to himself, 


f Iy o 3 
E Dese amounts to this—that Govern- 
ai a aug come to the aid of the cultivator 
E E d provide him with financial assistance 
take over cane, that Government should 
RE Over his crop when it has-been cut and that. 


€y should provide th iner : 1 
ride the machinery to crush it 
and work it : y 


|| that finally 


; à large area of sugarcane can be 
At this Stage, it would be quite use- 


ewe OU ‘As a matter of fact, there 
Ne. Ho difficulty about them and the 


A varied to suit local needs and will 


nulates, 


i 


lt 


be: i: 7 a subject to modification as exper- 
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year will Be ompl 


and what benefits will accrue to the cultivators 
and what return will be obtained by the State. 
The proposal of the Committee accepted by 
Government amounts to this that under this 
irrigation system, the cultivators must agree to 
put one-third of their land under sugarcane 
or they will not get water. This is justifiable | 
as without such a provision no adequate return 
can be obtained on the expenditure to provide 
the irrigation water. The cultivator runs no 
risk of not getting a market for his crop as 
India imports about 800,000 tons of sugar a year 
and on this import, there is a duty of 25 per 
cent. Experience shows that cane can be 
grown in Mysore and that the conditions, when 
water is available, are very favourable. There — ' 
is therefore no more risk in growing sugarcane 
than any other crop. If Government take 
over the crop, they take over produce which 
can easily be sold at the current market prices 
and they will pay the cultivator for his crop at 
rates computed by a sliding scale depending on : 
prevailing market rates. The investigations em 
necessary to obtain an equitable sliding scale — ^ 
will not be easy as-it will have to be based on 
the sucrose contents of the cane and one may 
reasonably anticipate that it will take time to 
get it to work smoothly, There is considerable 
experience on this matter available at Nel- | - 
kuppam in the South Arcot District of the 
Madras Presidency and in the north of India, / 
where a number of sugar manufacturing com- 
panies are at work. is : : 
All advances made to cultivators should be | 
on a commercial basis and the rate of interest. 
should be one per cent above the average bank 
rate. I assume for the sake of illustration that 
it will be necessary to advance the raiyat or 
cultivator a sum of Rs. 200 per acre'of cane for 
cultivation expenses, for the purchase of seed 
cane and for manures. Ultimately with 40,000. 
acres under cane such advances would amount — 
to Rs. 80 lakhs but it is important to remember ` 
tiat they will be floating advances, such as if 
necessary the Imperial Bank or the Bank of 
Mysore could make, and they will be secured by 
the fact that the crop when ready will be han 


- 


jaggery or sugar. On the basis o 
acre and allowing a period of five years à 
the whole area under cultivation, the amount o. 

finance to be granted will sta US 
Rs. 16 to Rs. 20 lakhs and will increase ann 
by that amount. but the transa 
et definite: 


t 
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default and it will be easy to provide an insu- 
rance rate to cover such contingencies. 

To deal with the crop, I would. in the first 
instance, advise Government to instal five roller 
crushing mills driven by electric power or by 
oil or gas engines, each with an adequate 
battery of boiling pans. There js a great deal 
of experience available as to the w ' of such 
plants and they should be of a capacity to deal 
with about 200 acres of cane in the season. 
Roughly, I expect they will cost about 
Rs. 20,000 each or say Rs. 100 per acre. To 
cover the whole area of 40,000 acres with such 
plants would involve a permanent capital outlay 
of Rs. 40 lakhs. But before that area is reach- 
ed, it is possible that these plants may in some 
tracts be superseded by large sugar mills and 
in that case the displaced jaggery plants can be 
moved elsewhere. The establishment of large 
sugar mills should be a subject for later con- 
sideration, but it may be assumed that the 
successful cultivation of cane, on a large scale 
and with a high degree of concentration, will 
render them inevitable. Whether they are to 
be Government Mills or set up by private 
agency need not now be discussed. : 

The Committee estimate the return from 
sugarcane at Rs. 500 per acre orat Rs. 2 crores 
from 40,000 acres and these figures, I accept, 
save that I think the evidence as to the existence 
of 40,000 acres of good sugarcane land is not 
convincing. It seems to me that it is necessary 
that a very careful survey of the area command- 
ed should be made by a competent expert staff 
and unequivocal evidence obtained. That 
there is a large area I do not doubt but the 
actual extent and its classification into grades 
certainly requires urgent attention. 

Under this scheme of working the sugarcane 
cultivation, the raiyat will be relieved of anxiety 
regarding finance. The local market for jag- 
gery need not be flooded directly the crushing 
Season is over as is usually the case when the 
raiyat crushes his own cane and there need not 
be those violent fluctuations in prices which 
usually occur. In addition the quality of 
Jaggery can be fairly standardized and that in 
itself will be an advantage whilst the standard 
of quality may also be raised as the conditions 
under which manufacture will take place will 
be favourable to the production of a high 
quality. 

The most important and novel feature of 
this scheme will he that the whole of the sale 
proceeds of the crop will pass through the hands 

of Government and will necessitate the provi- 
sion of a very competent accounts department 


_ to deal with their distribution. The cultivator. 
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will be credited with the value of this produce 
and from that gross value will be deducted all 
advances made to him, during the previons 
year with the acerued interest charges, together 
with his total water-rate for the area irrigated 
under the block system. 1 do not accept the 
charges proposed by the Committee as equitable 
to Government, nor do I suggest what they 
should be, but I do suggest that of the unaided 
raiyat under the Deccan Canals can pay as 
much as Rs. 50 or Rs. 60 per acre, it will he 
equitable to charge a much higher rate than 
Rs. 15 per acre contemplated by the Committee, 

It is proposed to recover part of the cost of 
the project by the levy ‘of a contribution, on 
the land irrigated averaging Rs. 100 per acre 
and to spread the period of payment over five 
years. This is in accordance with local 
eustom-and, I understand, will not be objected 
to but I venture to suggest that it is not sound 
policy. To levy the whole contribution in the 
five initial years is to levy it during the time 
when the cultivator requires all the capital he 
can command and during the period when itis 
desirable that he should be given every possi 
ble encouragement so that he may learn to ap- 
preciate the advantages of supervised cultiva- 
tion. I would therefore suggest for considera- 
tion that the contribution be either dropped 
entirely and a much higher water-rate levied 
or that it be increased in amount and recovered 
over a long period of years. I have seen irri- 
gated land increase from Rs. 100 per acre to 
Rs. 1,000 per acre and I am sure that in the 
case of this irrigation system, if worked on the 
lines I’ have proposed, the land values vill 
increase in at least the same ratio. It i 
universally agreed now that unearned incre- 
ments should be regarded as a legitimate 
source from which public revenue may be 


` derived and it would, I think, be a somewhat 
short-sighted policy in this instance to follow f 


ancient precedents. 

I have not adequate data to prepare 4 
financial forecast of the effect of these proposals: 
The results will depend on the prevailing prices 
for sugar and jaggery several years hence an! 
though there is no certainty about them, it 
hardly likely that they will be Jower than al 
present. The bencfits of this scheme should be 
shared by Government and by the cultivate® 
and after the whole cost of working it has bee? 
debited to the annual income, any Surp v 
profits might be distributed in some p% 


determined ratio. Merely for considerati - 


T suggest that since Government bears a 
financial burdens and thereby obtains unusual 
chief finance for the cultivator, the ratio sb 
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60 per cent to Government and 40 per cent 
ps cultivators but a very detailed examina- 
a might lead to the adoption of some other 
I e 
ratio. p à 
i At the present moment, 16 appears to me 
undesirable to consider more than the general 


outline of these proposals which I have now 
submitted. T they are accepted as a guide to 


the policy to be pursued, it would then be 
desirable to appoint a special officer to consider 
them in detail and devise a working plan. I 
resume that in some form or other, they. will 
be presented to the Legislative Assembly and 
that they will only be adopted with popular 
approval of them as a satisfactory solution of 
the problem before the Government. 


The Practical Value of Government Statistics. 
By R. H. Coats, 


Dominion Statistician, Canada. 


When a manufacturer receives from the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics a set of blank 


forms with a request.that they be duly com- . 


pleted and returned to Ottawa within twenty- 
one days, his first temptation is to denounce the 
whole business not only as a nuisance but as an 
expense to him. Yet when the figures have 
been compiled and published the same manufac- 
turer may be the first to reap the benefit. 
Naturally, when a business-man makes money 
Qut of government statistics he does not always 
tell his next door neighbour. It is simpler and 
more profitable to continue criticism of the 
'overnment and its officials. 
e however, an incident of-other 
Peens to light. The other day a manu- 
' enjoying a national reputation, sent 
io NN the Government Distribution 
inmediate] ae fora statistical return. Almost 
tires ae he found within its covers certain 
ld noc recs a line of trade that he 
salesmen S TOEN At his suggestion his 
oduct i ed on selected houses that used the 
obtaine AEQ To their surprise they 
installation EOS large order to justify the 
manufactu, o & new 58,000 machine for the 
te 1n Canada of this particular pro- 


et, wi P Gh 
s ith Activity for 8 months in sight—a 
etur for the 


enmen 0 fifty. cents spent on a Goy- 
s ' publication. : 
Or 1 A » - 
Ntari t time ago certain business-men in 


tite thought it would be possible to substi- 


n ‘ : 
has dE hadian minera] product for one that: 


tics, N een imported in considerable quan- 
fit, Was m Problems confronted them. ‘The 


Seek out the consuming industries; i 
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Tt may not be inopportune to draw attention 
to the somewhat similar methods adopted in 
the Soudan under the great reservoir on one of 
the branches of the Nile to secure a rapid 
expansion of the irrigated cotton crop. Writ- 
ing without references T think that in this case 
the Soudan Government have given concessions 
to a private company which has already finan- 
ced the whole of the works necessary to deliver 
the water on to the land and its further assump- 
tion of responsibility for the conduct of the 
cultivation in accordance with the results of 
modern agricultural knowledge is a compara- 
tively slight. matter. Yet it is essential if 
anything like a reasonable return is to be 
obtained, 


the second was to determine whether the 
Canadian product could be substituted for the 
imported material. They made some inquiries 
among the trade but the results were not very 
enlightening. They appealed to the Bureau 
of Statistics. A special compilation carried out 
by the latter’s officials revealed the facts. The 
entire market was indicated ; it was found that 
the Canadian product in question could not be 
used in substitution for the imported material 
and the building of the proposed plants was not 
carried out for this reason. But as a by- 
product of this investigation it was also found 
that another material of Canadian origin could 
be used and as a result two new plants were 
established for its production. In the ofie case 
the group of financiers were saved the danger 
of contemplating a plant that could not Have 
been operated on a profitable basis ; in the other 
case capital was directed into a new line of 12 
production. 3 Tea 
A business-man wanted a list of concerns 
"operating in a certain industry. Inquiry elicit- 
ed the information that the collection of such a 
list would cost him a material expenditure. By 
chance he picked up a report issued by the 
Bureau of Statistics and found the names and 
addresses of all the concerns he wanted in an 
appendix. A : CE 
A long story could be made about the mone 
that has been saved through the co-operati 
statistical effort since the establishment 
"Bureau of Statistics at Ottawa but perhe 
few instances mentioned above 
factory answer to the questio 
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A Survey of Mysore Industries—I. 
By C. Ranganatha Rao Sahib, B.A., B.L., 


Director of Industries, Mysore State. 


T propose in this paper to survey the present 
condition of the industries in Mysore in the 
light afforded by the external rail-borne trade 
of the State. The Department of Industries 
and Commerce have been publishing accurate 
reports of the rail-borne trade of the State for 
the last 15 years, and the statistics of trade 
available for this prolonged period furnish an 
authoritative index of the course of industries. 
The late economist Alfred Marshall. has re- 
marked that “the main courses of trade are 
governed by the relations between the sur- 
rounding industries, in the same way as water- 
courses are governed by the contours of the 
hills ; a map showing the contours of the leading 
industries of the world would show what must 
be the main courses of trade." He has also 
stated that “ a country's foreign trade is some- 
thing more than a number of dealings between 
individuals at home and abroad ; it 1s the out- 
come of the relations in which the industries 
that belong to her, that are a part of her life 


and embody mueh of her character, stand to 


the industries of other countries." 

The present time seems opportune to under- 
take a study such as is proposed in the present 
survey. Experts are of opinion that the year 
1927-28 affords clear indications that the effects 
of the post-war trade depression are at last being 
dissipated (vide report of Thomas Ainscough, 
His Majesty's Trade Commissioner on * The 
Trade in India” for 1927-28). This is very 
clearly borne out im the. Rail-borne Trede of 
Mysore. The external trade of the State 
during that year was the highest on record both 
as regards volume and as regards value. The 
total weight of the trade was about 92.30 lakhs 
of maunds valued at 12.02 crores of rupees. 
The weight of the trade in 1913-14, ie., 15 
years ago, was 58} lakhs of maunds valued at 
5.47 crores of rupees. Tt is true that the value 
of the export trade is much inflated owing to 
the rise in price since 1913-14. The general 
level of prices at present is about 50 percent 
in excess of the level of prices which prevailed in 
1918-14. Allowing for this increase in value, 
the trade for the year 1927-28 is in excess of the 
trade for the pre-war year by 59 per cent in 
volume and 46 per cent in value. 


: development of local resource 


that an ascertained increase in a country’s 
foreign trade veflects an increase in her genera] 
prosperity." It is obvious however that a mere 
increase in trade cannot. prove that the produc- 
iive industries of the country are expanding, 
It may be quite possible that the trade may 
have increased because of the decadence of a 
local industry or vice versa. 1 propose to make, 
in tlie following pages, a brief reference to some 
of the chief articles of trade which clearly show 
that the changes in the course of trade are due 
in some instances to the growth of our industries 
and in others to their decadence. Some changes 
indicate a progressive utilization of our oppor- 
tunities, while others establish the poverty of 
our resources, 

One of the most interesting instances of the 
change in the course of the trade indicating the 
is the trade m 
coal. During the year 1913-14 the trade in 
coal amounted to 344 lakhs of maunds valued. 
at Rs. 232 lakhs. The import in coal formed in 
volume about 31 per cent of the total import 
trade. During the last year, however, the f 
import trade in coal was only 221 lakhs of 
maunds, valued at about 174 lakhs. The trade 
in coal formed only about 20 per cent of the 
total import trade as against 31 per cent 
15 years ago. The imports of coal are usually 
held to be an index of industrial development. 
Tn the case of Mysore, however, the reverse 5 
the truth, for the decrease in imports is mainly 
due to the larger utilization of electric energy 3 
a source of power. The bulk of the imports m 
1913-14, viz., 223 lakhs of maunds, was for Us? 
in the Kolar mines. During the last year how- 
ever the imports to the Kolar mines amountel 
to only 44 lakhs of maunds. The requirements f 
of the Railways for coal have naturally increas- 
ed during these years. They were about 105 
lakhs of maunds in 1913-14 and rose to abot! 
14 lakhs of maunds during the last year. ne 
coal required by the general public in places 
where electric power is not available has als? 
increased. Tt was about 1} lakhs of maunds ! 
1913-14 and was slightly in excess of 43 la 
of maunds during the last year. The decreas 
in the consumption of coal in the Kolar mun 
iè mainly due to the fact that electric. powi 


Alfred. Marshall has remarked that “ on the 
whole and in the absence of all knowledge as to 
the causes ab work, it is reasonable to suppose 


generated at Sivasamudram now operates i 155 
mining machinery instead of coal imported from 
Northern India, PES | 
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Apart from supplying power to the Gold 

245 the Hydro-Blectric Station at. Siva- 
ame ‘am supplies power to numerous indus- 
St installations in Bangalore, Mysore and 
am "Cold Fields. "The total number of instal- 
Nis in 1927-28 was 471. It may be inte- 
s boo to know that the maximum loads for 
Nu the generating station during the year 


1927-28 was 17,860 u.-». for the Gold Mining 


Companies, 1 1,660 H.-P. for industrial con- 
cerns and 4,470 r'.-P. for street and bungalow 
johting. 

e course of trade in textiles during the last 
15 years illustrates in a very remarkable 
manner the progress of these basic industries 
In view of the expansion of work 
in the old cotton mills and the addition of two 
new mills there is a large increase in the ex ports 
of Indian twist and yarn and decrease in the 
imports of this material. There is also a very 


‘large increase in the export of Indian piece- 


goods, which is however not accompanied with 
any corresponding decrease in the import of 
cloth. The total imports of Indian yarn in 
1913-14 amounted. to 211 thousand maunds 
valued at Rs. 9% lakhs and the exports of this 
yarn was about 17} thousand maunds valued 
at 17% lakhs. During the year 1927-28, how- 
ever, the imports of Indian twist had declined 
to about 9} thousand maunds, valued at Rs. 
5} lakhs; but the exports had increased to 
99,200 maunds, valued at nearly 35-lakhs. 
There are at present 1,32,340 spindles in the 
mills working in the State. The trade in piece- 
foods also shows a large inorease in exports. 
his was about 9,000 maunds valued at Rs. 
5 lakhs in 1913-14 and has risen to 57,600 
maunds valued at Rs. 822 lakhs in 1927-28. 
cone of Indian piece-goods has also in- 
Als APA 000 maunds valued at Rs. 402 
at Rs 168 a 1173 thousand maunds valued 
trade us d m The inerease in the import 
AS TUE is due to the improvement in 
an Um economic conditions. I give below 
of cloth Z e showing the net consumption 
TS hee 4 lead per annum in the State during 
wee years and in 1913-14. The 
all India are also given as far as they 
able for purposes of comparison. 
Consumption per capita. 
Mill made and Produced in 
Imported cloth Hand Looms. 


Year, in Yards. Total. 
ned Mysore All Mysore. All Mysore 

ndia, India. India. 
Yds. Yds. Yds. Yds. Yds. Yds. 
129° 7.5 3.4 3.5 16.3 11.0 
*) 9.3 0:3 03 7 0T 3:08 104 
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The above statement also shows the propor- 
tion of cloth furnished per head per annum 
by the handlooms working in the State. 

Attention may be drawn to the decrease in 
the per capita consumption of cloth which fol- 
lowed as a result of the war. This was stem- 
med only during the last year when the per 
capua consumption in Mysore increased to 12.7 
yards as against 11 vards in 1913-14. 

The trade in wool also furnishes evidence of 
the development of industrial enterprise. There 
is a large increase in the imports of raw wool. 
From about 23,400 maunds valued at Rs. 43 
lakhs they have risen to 42,500 maunds valued 
at nearly Rs. 10 lakhs. The total output of the 
woollen goods in the woollen mills in the State 
amounted to over 304 lakhs of Ibs. last year 
valued roughly at about 18 lakhs of rupees. 
The total value of the export of woollen pro- 
ducts in 1913-14 was about 10! lakhs. During 
the last year it was nearly Rs. 40 lakhs. 

The statistics of the trade in silk exhibit both 
the land expansion insericulture within the last 
15 years as well as the danger which is now 
threatening the industry. At the commence- 
ment of the war the total exports of the raw 
silk were about 3,600 maunds valued at about 
21i lakhs. During the last year the exports 
of raw silk from the State were nearly 8,200 
maunds valued at Rs. 58 lakhs. The exports 
of raw silk have increased by over 125 per cent 
within the last 15 years. The imports-of raw 

silk were negligible being less than Rs. 14 lakhs 
in value 15 years ago. During the last year, 
however, the imports were valued at about 
19.60 lakhs. The seriousness of the situation 
will be evident by the fact that the imports 
have increased very rapidly during the last few 
years us observed below :— 


Year. Weight Value in 
in Mds. Rs. 
1924-95 .. 146 — 1,12,000 
1925-26 .. 473 . 3,14,000 
1926-27 .. 1,180 13,32,000 
1927-28 .. 3,142 . 19,060,000 


The statistics more than clearly establish that 
the vigorous propaganda that is now being 
made:to. The popularization of the improved 
reeling apparatus, vis., Mysore Domestic Basins, 
has been undertaken not a day too soon. The 
silk recled from the improved basins is now - 
finding à ready market in Bombay and in - 
Unless better methods of 
reeling silk are introduced very rapidly, the silk | 
industry in Mysore is bound to suffer the sale 
which seems to have.overtaken it in Bengal. . 
There has been a large increase bx p the 


B. 


recent years. The esports of silk piece-goods 
valued at about 7j lakhs of rupees last year 
bear evidence to the enterprise of the power- 
loom factories established as a result of the 
example afforded by the (Government Weaving 
Institute, The imports of silk piece-goods have 
also increased largely, and now amount to over - 
Rs. 23 lakhs. 

Well-reeled Mysore silk is capable of produc- 
ing as good silk fabrics as are now being im- 
ported into India. Recently I had two pieces 
of silk cloth woven in Burope from silk reeled 
in Mysore. ‘The samples were eagerly examined 
by the merchants doing business in imported 
silks, and T was assured if such cloths could be 
turned out locally L may be certain of obtaining 


Report of the Fawcett Committee. 


The Report of the Bombay Strike Enquiry 
Committee appointed by Government in à 
resolution dated the 13th of October 1928 has 
-been presented to Government and is now 
being published. "The Committee consisted of 
the Honourable Sir Charles Fawcett, 1.¢.s., 
Chairman, Mr. M. P. Khareghat, r.c.s. (Retd.), 
and Mr. B. S. Kamat, with Mr. N. A. Mehrban, 


. Investigator, Labour Office, as Secretary. The 


terms of reference to the Committee were :— 


(a) Whether the amended scheme of a stan- 
dardized schedule of rates and of a standardized 
muster prepared by the Millowners’ Associa- 
tion, and also the scheme prepared by the 
Strike Committee js fair and reasonable ; à 

— (b) Whether the seventeen demands advanc- 
ed by the Strike Committee are fair and reason- 
able and to what extent, if any, they should be 
met ; 

(c) Whether the Standing Orders for opera- 

tives as amended and presented by the Mill- 


pec owners” Association on the 4th of October 1928 
xk _ are fair and reasonable. 


= The Report of the Committee extends to 
260 pages and includes 16 ‘appendices. The 
Committee state that the general result of their 
enquiry is “ that we regard the proposals of the 


of the wages, duties and numbers of operatives 
in a mill, and (b) for Standing Orders for the 
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- be disappointing if the prospect of future 00 


illowners’ Association (a) for Standardization 


as large a market as I can manage to supp] 
T am in communication with some of the many. 
facturers of textile machinery in Switzerlang 
and hope to instal improved looms in the Go 

emment Weaving Institute at an early date, 
The experiment in the manufacture of hig! 


grade fabrics will be carried on with the E 
assistance of a skilled Weaving Master imported 1 tiai 
from abroad. The looms will be operated wit - redi 
electric power. If the experiments should put 
prove successful as our prehminary investiga. |. may 
tions give us reason to hope, the availability | Jikel 
of electric energy in all the chief centres of our | avai 
silk-producing areas opens out a large prospect | — ait 


of development in the silk weaving industry 
in Mysore. De. 


tain 
on | 


tions, were eventually conceded by the Milk | 


owners’ Association. Two have been held to | + pres 
be unfair and unreasonable, and the remaining 18th 


and | 


three have been held to be partly fair an 
p thee 


reasonable and partly not. 
On the question of the wage-cut, proposed.b 
the Millowners’ Association, of 7} per cen 
weavers’ wages, the Committee state “on ti 
whole we are of opinion that the weight of argu 
ments is in favour of the proposed wage-el 
being justifiable, but we think there is an ovel 
riding consideration against the Millownere 
Association pressing the proposal any further | 
This is the necessity for the full co-operation 
the labour leaders in working the new Standar 
dization Scheme. Without such co-operation | 
it will be difficult, if not impossible, to intro | 
duce the scheme or revise it after a short peri 
of trial, as contemplated. The agreeme 
arrived at about most parts of the scheme an 
about the constitution of the Joint Commi 
is a step forward of a satisfactory kind. ItW 


operation in introducing and working € 
scheme is blighted by conflict over this qui 
of a wage cut, and we think the Associati 
should agree to drop it, if the labour leaders : 
their turn undertake to give real co oper 
_in trying to make the Standardization 8¢ 


ch 


-. stained, we think the industry should bene- 
dg l more than by the annual saving that 
ft muc? ted to get from the wage cut. Itis 
ibis B rte Millowners will get no saving from 
E m ao stion of the Standardization Scheme ; 
EU fe Ebor the evidence before us showed 
E eru mills would make some savings by 
y P fon in the number of employees, etc., 
Ai thers is a still stronger consideration. Tt 
4 iy be a platitude to say that what is more 
|  jikely to help to put the industry on its fect 
again is " Industrial Peace ", but we think it 
none the less true and important for all that. 
Accordingly we ave of opinion that although 
— fhere is justification for the proposed cut, under 
| present circumstances it would be in the in- 
È terests of both parties for it to be dropped, on 
| the understanding about Labour co-operation 
+ that we have mentioned. We are encouraged 
to think that such co-operation may be ob- 
tained in view of the opinion which Mr. Bakhale 
on behalf of the Joint Strike Committee ex- 
ld to } * pressed in the course of his summing up on the 
ining p 13th February 1929 that, if the cut is removed, 
rand | andif the Standardization Scheme is based upon 
the average wages obtaining at the present time 
dn Bombay, those who have influence with the 
workers would do their level best to have the 
pneiple of standardization accepted and 
. persuade the workers not to go on strike as far 
35 possible. We were informed by the Mill- 
-9Wners' Association that they propose to intro- 
- duce the scheme in October next; andit is to be 
oped that the Labour leaders will meanwhile 
try to explain the main points of the Scheme 
{| ‘the workers and to persuade them to give it 
d i any rate a trial before rushing into hostilities. 
“ge octieme will of course result in some workers 
Poner less than they do at present. On the^ 
B i, and some others will benefit ; and if the 
PD alue of uniformity of rates of wages is properly 
the workers, it should result in 
E of lower rates by those affected for 
aooned i of the operatives as a whole, just as. 
Da Woe the case of the English weavers. 
a ee the Standardization Scheme 
Roe s pomts out that the main scheme 
as consid E y the Millowners’ Association 
n siCerably modified as a result of meet- 
3 ae place between Sub-Committees 
os "Odation and the Joint Strike Com-- 
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sions in certain occupations and * allowances ? 
for weavers is fair and reasonable. But this is- 
subject to such revision of the part of the 
scheme that regulates the wages of weavers as 
may be necessary to prevent a cut of TE per 
cent in their wages if the Committee’s recom- 
mendations on this point (referred to above) 
are adopted. 

The Committee summarize tlie advantages 
of the scheme as follows:— 

(1) The method adopted is that of fixing 
piece-priees by reference to a standard, with 
provisions for the extras payable and deduc- 
tions to be made if any variation is made from 
this standard. A list framed on these lines can 
readily be applied not alone to the fixing of 
prices in relation to articles and processes exist- 
ing at the time of the compilation of the list and 
specifically provided for in its construction, but 
also to the determination of piece-wages in 
relation to new articles and processes which i 
may from time to time be introduced. ` unm 

(2) The scheme aims at providing automati- 
cally for an operative getting the benefit of any : 
increased effort on his part, e.g., an increase in 
the number of spindles he looks after or in the 
rate of speed of the machinery. ‘This tends to 
make both the mills and the operatives try to 


(3) Indirect deductions from wages such as 
were complained of at the time of the general 
strike will be almost entirely prevented. 

(4) Subject to exceptions and special cases, 
an exact uniformity of the rate of remuneration —' 
is maintained between man and man and mill 
and mill, so that competition between mills, . 
and disputes due to higher or lower wages 
being given in different mills for the same quan- 
tity and quality of work, are practically done 
away with. : ew 

(5) While the element of error cannot | )e 
totally eliminated, it has been found in Lanca 
shire to be reduced to small propor j 

(6) The scheme does n 


not to alter the list but to add or 
certain percentage on or off all 


(7) The scheme ha 
welcoming the 
tative which, b 
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the Lancashire lists in drawing up their scheme, 
and that the basis of the proposed standardiza- 
tion is a suitable one. 1t will afford a great 
improvement on the present conditions under 
which the worker sometimes does not obtain 
commensurate or even any increase of remune- 
ration for extra effort or skill. But the Com- 
mittee also point out that the scheme itself 
reserves various matters for subsezuent stan- 
dardization, and it is proposed to revise it 
after a few months’ trial. With this object, 
and that of avoiding strikes and lock-outs, 
machinery has been provided by the “ Media- 
tion Rules " agreed to by both sides for setting 
up Joint Committees to enquire into disputes 
arising under the scheme and to endeavour to 
arrange for settlement. The Committee draws 
attention to the fact that no fewer than 70 
strikes took place in the textile industry in 
Bombay City during the proceedings of the 
Committee. “It is obvious," says the Re- 
port, “ that this state of things is prejudicial to 
the well-being of the industry, including that of 
the workers themselves, and that its continu- 
anee, when combined with the high level of 
wages in Bombay, may result in increasing the 
existing tendeney of Millowners to establish 
mills up-country where labour is cheaper and 
works more steadily. The present greater un- 
certainty as to when a lightning strike may take 
place in a mill necessarily disables its manage- 
ment in many ways, e.g. In accepting large con- 
tracts, and the workers themselves will surely 
benefit by progress towards the stage now 
generally reached in Europe, where discussion 
and an attempt at settlement between the 
Workers’ and the Employers’ organizations are 
almost necessary preludes to a strike or a lock- 
out." 

In connection with the Standardization 
Scheme the Committee recommend that the 
textile trade unions should combine to arrange 
for the ussistance of an expert technical adviser 
in dealing with disputes arising under the 
scheme. 

That part of the Standardization Scheme 
which is called the “Rational” or * Efficiency ” 
system, and which aims at reducing the number 
of operatives employed in mills, while raising 
their wages and providing conditions favour- 
able for the extra efficiency expected from the 
operatives, is also held to be fair and reasonable. 
In this connection the Committee point ont that 
the proposed reduction of operatives under the 

“Standardization Scheme proper will he about 
1.500, mostly dofferboys and tarwallas in the 
Spinning Department. The number of opera- 
tayes that will be displaced by a general adop- 
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tion of the ‘ Rational’ or ' Efficiency ° scheme 
will be very much larger. This of course wil 
give rise to some distress among the men and 
women discharged, though it is probably an 
exaggeration to speak of starvation, as has been f 
done by the labour representatives. “But the Jf 
fear of unemployment contributed largely to f 
the strike and one has only to put oneself in the 
place of a worker who 1s threatened with loss of 
employment to realize that itis a natural feel- 
ing. An entire disregard of the suflering 
entailed by loss of employment is out of place, 
and has caused much bitterness on the side of 
labour.” The Committee considers that itis 
in the interests of the Millowners to take some 
steps to mitigate hardships entailed im the 
introduction of the Scheme and thus lessen the 
opposition to it or at any rate any reasonable 
cause for bitterness. The Committee therefore 
make certain recommendations in this respect. | 
They consider that they are not in a positionto | 
estimate accurately the volume of eventual | 
unemployment which may follow if “ Ration- 4 
alization " proceeds gradually as it suggests; f 
neither is it easy, in a country where unskilled | 
operatives are mostly agricultural workers and 
can resort to agriculture, to gauge real un- 
employment, in the sense in which the term is 
understood in industrial countries. In the 
Sassoon group of nine mills a total of about 
5,100 men were retrenched from a muster of 
approximately 27,000 as a result of the intro: 
duction of the efficiency system during the 
last three years. But this does not necessarily 
mean that everyone out of the 5,100 men has 
remained on the unemployment list, although 
it must be recognized that there must have been 
some hardship caused to a portion of them, | 
particularly the skilled workers, during the | 
waiting period before they found some employ | 
ment, “It is to meet such cases, and with è f 
view to avoid delay in the settlement of this | 
question pending the Report of the forthcoming f 
Royal Commission on Labour and any actio! 
thereon by the State,” says the Report, ^ that 
we make, though not without considera le | 
diffidence, the following suggestions for certam 
tentative measures for the consideration of the 
Millowners and the Trade Union leaders :— 
(1) The Millowners should set up some 
machinery for taking note of all cases what 
workers are discharged on account of reduction 
of staff and help them as far as possible to gt 
suitable employment either in some other mil 
or in some other industry. Ly 
(2) The Millowners’ Association should C 
sider the feasibility of a scheme for the 
ment of a gratuity to a worker, which 


to, say four weeks’ or six wecks’ wages 


ET Pius to the length of service, payable in 

and suitable cases ol discharged employees who 

can may need help during the waiting period while 

Deen they are seeking employment. With this view 

the the Committee suggest the formation of an 

Y to «Qut-of- Work Donation Fund ” on a volun- 

the tary basis, to be created by a system of setting 

ss of aside a contribution by the Millowners of one 

Teel- anna per operative per month, to which fund 

ring the operatives through their representatives 

lace, ' should. be invited to contribute one anna or at 
le of Jeast a half-anna per head per month. As there 
it is are about 150,000 operatives in the textile 
ome irade in Bombay, we expect this will yield on 
the the one anna basis about Rs. 18,750 per month, 
| the or in the case of the half anna basis about 
able Rs. 145000 per month. The Committee have 
ofore reason to believe that such a small contribution 
pect. will not be felt a burden in the case of the 
on to workers, especially by the weavers, whose 
bual wages are about Rs. 50 per month. This fund 
tion- | could be administered in consultation with the 
ests; Labour leaders through the Joint Committee 
illed to be set up, or through a separate Committee 
and if necessary for this special purpose. In the 
un- case of the Millowners, this contribution will 

m 1s involve a burden of about Rs. 125 on an average 
the per mill per month, and such a small addition 

hout to the monthly wages bill of each mill will be 

er of a wise investment and a good price for the 
ntro- eventual prosperity and improvement of the 
the trade. A deliberate adoption of a system that 
arily will lead to considerable unemployment makes 

1 has it reasonable that. the persons adopting it 

ough Should do something to give financial help to 

been the discharged worker in the manner suggested. 

n (3) Care should be taken by the Millowners 

sif p a ee the scheme is introduced gradually 

ith @ eons gards the reduction of staff so that the 
this & RUE unemployment may be spread over 

En tp ee and not caused suddenly, 

MEC Eee ing the full introduction of the 

a ne, a mill might follow what is a common 
that Practice in the Wool ka Sanding donee 

rable d ments yn ecling and winding depar 

tain | lequir, à M employ more hands than are 

¢ the ull daw’ so that the workers, who do not do a 

E Ths Work, get reduced wages. 

Ne above suggestions are intended to be 
gom mainly Dreh nid à A = 
where "pe "mmary to any large extension of 
ction considera, T system likely to result in a 
og dis e amount of unemployment. 

mill | ommite eng the proposed wage-cut the 
s Fconornies Make the suggestion that possible 
ox | Yat a ^. management might be effected 

r took > i la/gamation of mills such as recently 


_ Or à conibination to regulate the pro- 


ch. C in Lancashire, or hy a less extensive . 
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duction of certain classes of goods and their 
export and sale. On the other hand, the Com- 
mittee have rejected the contention that the 
wage-cut is unjustifiable because all possible 
economies in management have net been 
eflected, or because the Millowners failed to 
make proper provision in boom times for a 
future depression in the industry such as now 
exists. After a survey of statistical and other 
information the Committee hold that while 
there has been some improvement in the condi- 
tion of the mill industry during the years 
1926-27 and 1927-28, and the prospect is more 
hopeful than it was in the antecedent period, 
the depression in the industry is still undoubt- 
edly prevalent. 

On the question of weavers’ wages the Com- 
mittee state that there are grounds for saying 
that the rise in the weavers’ wage since 1914 
is much higher than the rise in the cost of 
living and that the weavers’ wages have arisen 
in a higher proportion—at least 10 per cent— 
than those of other male operatives. But. 
objections can be urged against making à cut 
in view of the fact that their wages have remain- 
ed at the same level for nearly eight years and 
the fall in the cost of living has remained sub- 
stantially at the present level since the begin- 
ning of 1923. The disparity between the 
weavers wages and spinners’ wages exists in 
some other countries and is even higher in some 
places in India. While such a disparity is con- 
sonant with the extra skill required of a. 
weaver, its percentage increase is higher than 
that existing in most countries and 1t can there- 
fore be said to be excessive. 


The Committee have discussed at length the 
standing orders put forward by the Mill- 
owners’ Association and made various amend- 


. ments thereto. The most important of the 


standing orders as now amended are as 
follows :— 3 

Provision is made for a regular system ot 
granting leave and while the present hours of 
work, viz., from 7 A.M. to 12 Noon and 1 F. M. 
to 6 P. M. are retained they may be modified 
with the approval of the Factory Inspector 
and the consent of the operatives or their re- 


presentatives so as: to allow of a morning | 


recess in addition to the mid-day one. 


One of the most important of the standing — 
-orders refers to the question of “ playing-off 7 
and this was considered by the Committee at 


some length. The Committee 
standing order on this point. 


proposed 


“CC-0. In Public Domain. G uk 
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(a) for any period or periods at their dis- 
eretion in the event ofa strike, fire, catastrophe, 
epidemic or other emergency rendering i6 
necessary or advisable to do so, and 
(b) for a period not exceeding two days in 
the event of the state of the trade rendering 
it necessary to do so, stop any machine or 
‘machines, department or departments. The 
operatives employed on those machines or 
in those departments will be ^ played off”, 


; ^de, temporarily stopped without notice 
Ev and without compensation in lieu of notice, 
s provided that an employee “ played off" 
Fus for a period longer than seven d: may 
uem leave the Company's service on intimation of 


his intention to do so without any further 
notice.* The employees so * played off” are 
not to be considered as dismissed from service, 
but are temporarily unemployed and will not 
be entitled to wages during such unemploy- 
ment, exeept to the extent mentioned in 
Order 13-A. Such employees will be given the 
first chance of work again on the resumption 

of work on such machines or departments. 
In the event of a stoppage of any machine 
or department under Order 13 during working 
— hours, the operatives affected shall be informed, 
as soon as practicable, when work will be 
resumed and whether they are to remain or 
leave the mill. The period of detention in the 
mill shall not ordinarily exceed one hour after 
the commencement of the stoppage. If the 
period of detention does not exceed one hour, 
operatives so detained shall not be paid for the 
period of detention. If the period of detention 
in the mill exceeds one hour, operatives so 
detained shall be entitled to receive wages for 
- the whole of the time during which they are 
: detained in the mill as a result of the stoppage. 
_. In the case of piece-workers, the average daily 
earnings for the previous month shall be taken 

to be the wages for 10 hours." 

_ Rules with regard to notice are as follows :— 
- “The service of any operative may be 
terminat d by 14 days’ notice’ or by payment 
of 13 days’ wages in lieu of notice. If he 
draws wages on a piece-rate basis, the 13 days’ 
wages shall be computed on the average daily 
earnings of such operative for the previous 
- calendar month. : s n 
. Any operative desirous of leaving the Com- 
. pany's service shall give 14 days’ notice to the 
d of the Department concerned. The 
s due to such an ope 
id on the day th 
se within three d: 


a Lx 
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ive must, if possi- — 
e notice expires and 


feit by way of liquidated damages at the dis- : E 
cretion of the Manager the whole or part of the - n 
wages due to him for the 14 days immediately 8 
prior to his so leaving, provided that no such t 
order of forfeiture shall be passed without ti 
giving the operative an opportunity of being a 
heard, if he is present or his attendance can be — t 
procured without undue difficulty." — — ‘ e 
Another important rule proposed by. the p 
Committee is that the mill shall not be entitled «(e 
to debit a weavers wages with the cost of b 
cloth damaged by his negligence unless he u 
elects to take it over on those terms. Other- ti 
wise the Company may deduct from his wages d 
an amount corresponding to the estimated loss — | ; p 
caused to it by such negligence, provided that, - a 
if the proposed deduction exceeds à sum to be .— tl 
settled hereafter, or the weaver disputes the p 
damage being due to his negligence, the deduc- e 
tion shall not be made by an officer of the 
Company lower in rank than an Assistant el 
Weaving Master. Tf the weaver disputes his ^ — 
liability there should be a joint examination — 
of the damaged cloth by a representative of the 
mill and. a representative of the weavers. The 
latter may be an official of a registered trade | 
union. Ifthey agree the Manager shall accept — | 
their decision. If they disagree and there isno | tl 
independent person to whom the Manager and - o! 
the weavers representative agree to reler the f t 
dispute, the Manager shall decide what amount d 
shall be deducted from the weavers wages. Se 
The Committee does not support the abol | th 
tion of fines and point out that the Legislature 9l 
is considering this matter. Striking work. E 
without notice or inciting others to do so cam | p 
rightly be treated as misconduct rendering an | p 
operative liable to dismissal. The total amount E 
of fines shall in no case exceed two per cent of. al 
.the operative's total earnings for that mont! "m 
and all fines imposed will be credited to a Wel Ge 
fare Fund and utilized for such benefit or bene m 
fits to the operatives as the Company may de- pi 


termine. The Committee consider that the 
Standing Orders should not be rescinded or alter 
ed unless at least two months’ clear notice has 
been posted up in the vernacular and objections | 
or suggestions put forward by the operatives o£ 
their representatives within one month af 
the posting up of the notiée have been consi 
dered by the Company. ‘The Millowners’ Ass 
ciation must also signify its assent in write 


ds th 
be ju 


= 


emanded, viz., the fixing of a definite 


ent d ME 
DUE 30 below which the wages of 


standard of Rs. 


mill-operative in Bombay should fall but 

S D ld confine themselves to seeing that 
Y dm was no diminution in the wages of opera- 
h ne aie have been hitherto getting a low pay, 
Y | andl that relief is given in those cases where 
V - they were unduly low. The principle ol 
| equality of pay for males and females cannot 


properly be applied in this enquiry, and the 
Committee would not be justified in going 
beyond seeing that the lowest pay of a wonan 
under the Standardization Scheme is sufficient 
to enable her to maintain herself without 
dependants. The Committee favour the pro- 
“posal to consolidate the existing high prices 
allowance with the original wages, subject to 
the understanding that this will not affect any 
prospective revision of wages according to the 
cost. of living. 
In conclusion, the Committee state “We have 
endeavoured to deal comprehensively, and at 


For the British manufacturer and shipper 


of India in 1927-28 ° by Mr. Meek, Director- 
General of Commercial | ntelligence, lies m the 
details given of changes in the direction of over- 
sea trade. The outstanding fact is that while 
the United Kingdom now purchases one-fourth 


23.4 per cent in the last ‘pre-war year, her 
proportion of imports has declined in the same 
period from 64. 1 to 47. 7 per cent of the total. 
. itis true that the United Kingdom stands 
ülmost alone in the list in supplying India with 
d poetics to a value far in excess of those re- 
eved from India. 
De in value was Rs. 59 crores in the last 
5. ir eA 1t was in the year under review on 
: D "m meee turnover no more than. Rs. 37 
the ae Bene was a decline of Rs. 8 crores from 
“fist, tc = of the previous 12 months owing, 
à articles ^e good demand which India’s staple 
“the pr enjoyed, and, second, to the drop in 
Prices of the principal imported articles. 


T à number of j : E Britis 
Percentage Mace important trades the British 
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British Trade with India.. 


By “Scrutator ". 


the chief interest of the “ Review of the Trade - 


of India’s total shipments, compared with | 


But whereas the excess 


of the total shipments to India has | 
vily, since the outbreak of the War 


the same time concisely, with all the wide 
points that are involved in the questions refer- a 
red to us for opinion, but we are conscious that — 
we may have failed to notice in our report some oF 
of the arguments raised hefore us, It would, Ex 
however, have made it unduly long to deal 
with everything that was discussed at our 
sittings, and we believe we have dealt with all 
the important points. We hope our report will 
be of utility, not only to the Millowners and the 
workers and their répresentatives, but also to 
Government and the public in aiding them to 
form a proper opinion upon the disputes which 
led to this Enquiry. We think we can claim 
that both sides were given ample opportuni- $ 
ties to place their full cases before us ; and even 
if the Enquiry serves no other useful purpose, 
it has resulted in the two sides getting nearer 
an agreement than they were in October 1928.” 
The price of the report is 13 annas and copies 
may be obtained from the Government Book™ 
Depot, Charni Road Gardens. 


prices have risen. In these 14 years the United 
Kingdom share has fallen from rather more 
than nine-tenths of the total to 72.1 per cent. 
Continental countries have at most held their 
own, and Germany has little more than a fourth. 
of the 2.1 per cent of pre-war days. The 
transfer has been to Japan, for her share has — 
grown from 1.8 to 18.1 per cent. Tn the much 
smaller trade of silk manufactures, however, 
Japan has not.quite kept up the 46.8 percent  .. 
she had before the war. The Britishsharehas ~~ 
declined from 9 to 2.4 per cent, while China - 
now has 36.3 per cent., compared with little 
more than one-fifth of the trade 14 years ago. 


Heavy TRADES. - 


The ex pansion of the trade in iron and steel, ——— 
side by side with the development of the pro- 
tected Indian industry, has left the United ` 
Kingdom still maintaining her pred 


‘from small beginnings, now I 
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cent the loss being mainly to Belgium which 
has about one- 
eighth of the total shipments. Germany and 
Austria stand very much where they did, and 
the United States has become a competitor 
with 2.2 per cent, In machinery the United 
Kingdom share has fallen from just under nine- 
tenths to 78.6 per cent, while the American 
share has trebled to close on one-tenth of the 
total. The German 6.6 per cent represents 
1 per cent increase, and Belgium has entered 
the lists with 1.8 per cent share. 


Tus DEMAND Fon MOTORS. 


Before the War Britain had 71.3 per cent 
of the trade in motor cars, motor-cycles, cte., 
the United States taking second place with 
15.1 per cent. The market has more than 
quadrupled in value in the meantime, and it is 
a matter for satisfaction that the British trade 
has been making steady recovery from a heavy 
setback since the duty-on motor cars and motor- 
cycles was reduced from 30 to 20 per cent and 
on pneumatic tyres and tubes from 30 to 15 
per cent. Last year the number of cars im- 
ported rose by 15 per cent, and owing to 
temporary suspension of manufacture the 
Ford car receded into the background. The 
gap in the supply was filled by increased im- 
ports of cars of competing firms in the United 
States and of British light cars. 

In preceding years Canada had occupied the 
foremost position in the import trade, as nearly 
all the Ford cars shipped to India were manu- 
factured in that country. In the year under 
review the premier share in the trade went to 
the United States of America. Cars imported 
from that country numbered over 6,000; but 
the United Kingdom strengthened her position 
and supplied 3,600 cars. 

Britain is not obtaining an adejuate share 
of the rapidly increasing demand for motor- 
omnibuses ; some 86 per cent of the total trade 
in lorries and omnibuses represented chassis; 
and the supplies were mostly from Canada and 
the U.S.A. Mr. Meek writes that British manu- 
facturers of commercial chassis experience 
great difficulty in pushing their sales owing to 
the very low and attractive prices offered by 
their Canadian and: American competitors. 
Small initial outlay appeals to the average 
omnibus owner, as he has no large capital to 
invest in either first costs or the maintenance of 
a repair organization. Mr. Meek states that 
India's roads and bridges call for a small vehicle, 
while the exports from the United Kingdom 
consist predominantly of heavy types unsuit- 

able for up-country work, : 
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To the hardware imports the United King. 
dom contributes just under two-fifths, com. 
pared with 57.2 per cent before the war. The 
loss is mainly to Germany which now has 30:7 
per cent, against 18.2 per cent before the war, 
Imports of metal lamps reached the extra- 
ordinary figure of 6,268,000. Owing to keen 
German competition in this line, the American 
share if the trade dropped from 27 to 18 per 
cent, while German supplies went up from 
62 to 73 per cent. The remainder came mostly 
from Austria and Czechoslovakia. Creat 
Britain had a long lead in agricultural imple- 
ments and safes and strong boxes, and her 
share.of the total hardware trade was 3 per cent 
higher than in the previous year. 

In the paper trade the United Kingdom had 
a 56 per cent proportion before the war, com- 
pared with 36.5 per cent last year. The total 
imports of printing paper reached 26,900 tons. 
Norway was the. largest single supplier, with 
1,800 tons, and was followed by the United 
Kingdom, with 5,100 tons. This country is 
the most important source of supply of writing 
paper and envelopes, and last year shipped 
3,800 tons. She tends about 10 per cent of the 
packing paper which reaches India. 


GERMANY'S ORDERS FOR CHEMICALS. 


Great Britain had three-fourths of the trade 
in chemicals before the war, but there has been 
a progressive decline in recent years and our 
share is now 55.4 per cent. Germany, which 
supplied 12.4 per cent in 1913-14, now ships 
21.5 per cent. Italy has lately improved, her 
position and stands third on the list with 6.7 
per cent. It is noteworthy that Japan has not 
been able to maintain the strong footing gained 
under war conditions, when she averaged 16.7 
per cent. She is down to 1.2 per cent, & 
somewhat lower figure than before the wat 
The United States has 3.3 per cent. 

One of the tables given in a report packed 
with information provides a summary of the 
directions in which the United Kingdom share 
of the total import trade has been lost to other 
countries. Mr. Meek expresses some satisfac 
tion that the progressive fall in our relative 
shure was arrested last year, being only & frat- 
tion lower than in the previous 12 months: 
But the fact remains that our proportion of the 
trade is under 48 per cent. instead of over 
per cent in 1913-14. 


Germany, which was then second on the lists 


has almost recovered her percentage, but mean- 
while two other. competitors have forged ahea® 
so she now takes the fourth place. She has 
been supplanted by the United States: 
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hipments of that country were valued 
Rs. 44 crores ; they are now Rs. 201 
E as Mineral oils remain, as then, the largest 
Adua] item, but instead of accounting for 
nearly half the trade they now represent not 
much more than one-fifth of it. An extra- 
ordinary inerease is in raw cotton which sent 
in negligible amount hefore the war, last year 


pre war 3 


at some 
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stood second only to mineral oils being valued 
Rs. 435 lakhs. The third place in the list is 
held by Japan which has 7.2 per cent of the 
trade compared with 2.6 per cent (then also 
the U.S. A. total) in 1913-14. Of her total 
trade of close on Rs. 18 crores nearly two-thirds 
is in cotton, raw and manufactured, and silk 
manufactures account for another Rs. 14 crores. 


Agriculture in Bombay, 1927-28. 


“Generally it may be said that the average 
public man has to-day a fuller realization of the 
importance of a; iculture to India than he had a 
few years ago," says the Director of Agricul- 
ture for the Bombay Fresideney in his Annual 

ix Report for the year 1927-28. The general 
agricultural awakening in the Bombay Presi- 
' dency to which reference has been made in the 
past continues to expand. This can be ob- 
served in many forms, such as the desire of the 
cultivator to adopt land improvement schemes, 
the attention given to the economies of sugar- 
cane, the demand for premium bulls, the in- 
- eret taken in horticulture, the anxiety to 
secure seed of improved varieties of crops and 
the efforts to develop local organizations for. 
promoting agricultural improvements.’ This 
© public interest in agriculture has received a 
Strong stimulus from the work of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Agriculture. It is also 
: pleasing to note that the first Presidency 
_ Agricultural Show has, to an appreciable extent, 
— &indled. the imagination of some of the rural 
tadors who see fresh opportunities for useful 
Write to their districts. 


People took refuge 

latforms and in upper stories, 

Stock sought the higher grounds. 

l expectation that the human death- 

l be great, the live-stock casualties 

* and the consequent anticipated epi- 
f disease 

(o Were very fe 


devastating, was falsified. - 


collapsed everywhere and on a large scale. 
Damage to agricultural land was remarkably ` 
little; this took the form of scouring in some 
places and sand deposits in others. All stand- . 
ing crops were destroyed, but, thanks to the 
relief measures, resowing of kharif crops or the 
substitution of rabi crops, was general and 
visitors to North Gujarat in the subsequent 
cold weather found it difficult to realize the 
severity of the flood. f= 

- The Department of Agriculture is in a posi- 
tion to render substantial assistance to the - 
agricultural public in a number of directions. 
continues the Director, and this help is limited 
only. hy the. comparatively small size of its 
organization. The principal forms of assist- 
ance that can be given are enumerated . 
below :— . 

Seed .—As a result of the Botanical Research 
carried out upon the principal crops of the 
Presidency, the Department has been success- 
ful in finding or evolving a number of superior 
varieties and strains of rice, wheat, jawar, 
bajri, cotton, groundnuts, sugarcane, tobacco 
and other crops, but before the public can bene- 
fit from such work it is necessary to devise 
machinery for the multiplication and distribu- 
tion of the seed. Special attention has been . - 
given tò the organization of the supply of ims | 
proved cotton and rice seeds. As regards cot- — | 
ton, it has been’ found that the Department, 
with the aid of its own, and private seed farms, | — 
can develop and control à new variety up to. 
the stage when it occupies [rom 5,000 to 10,000 - 
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which was compelled to contract its activities 
in the year under report to 144,120 acres. 

In Sind the area sown with the improved 
Deshi variety of cotton, known as 91 W. No 
was 50,149 acres and that sown with the 
Punjab American strain, known as 4, was 
23.908 acres. Turning to rice, the system 
adopted in the North Konkan is to dis ribute 
departmentally controlled seed to a different 
group of villages each year, and allow natural 
spread to take place. In the year under 
report 125,000 Ibs. of the improved. Kolumba 
rice sufficient to sow 3,500 acres were so dis- 
tributed. 

Groundnuts constitute the most important 
kharif oil-seed and remarkable progress has 


-been made with the introduction of early 


varieties, like Spanish peanut, which mature on 
the rainfall and, do not require irrigation. 
This is very largely an export crop and ex- 
porters demand purity ; hence the Department 
is making special efforts to ensure the cultiva- 
tion of pure varieties. : 

The improved tobacco strain evolved at 
Nadiad continued to give great satisfaction 
and the arca under it is being expanded in the 
District. The Department is also giving 
special attention to assisting irrigators to take 
up tobacco cultivation on the Deccan Canals 
where a greater diversity of cropping is wanted. 

Cattle Dnprovement—-The improving of cer- 
tain breeds bred on Government farms was 
continued throughout the year and further 
progress has been made. 

This Presidency now has seven Government 
Farms carrying out such work and there are 
two Gowshalas subsidized by Government doing 
the same work. Two Taluka Development 
Associations and several Co-operating Societies 
are further extending the work by using 
pedigree bulls bred on Governnient farms on 
selected cows of the breed best suited to the 
areus in which they are located. 

Vigorous propaganda is being carried out to 
do.away with the scrub bulls in villages, and to 
use pedigree bulls of known breeding which 
Government offer on a very liberal premium 


system. There are now 99 bulls receiving the, 


premium offered, of which 50 were given out 
this year. Over and above this, there are a 
number of pedigree bulls working, whose 
tenure of the premium has expired. The 
demand is greater than the finance available 
for this scheme will provide: 

A new system of propaganda by lectures, 


- illustrated with the aid of magic lantern, has 
proved successful. 
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The Presidency Show, the Distriet Show anq 
the Taluka Show have proved successful and 
are fairly well patronized by cattle breeders, 
The cattle shown are improving and the atten- 
dance is increasing year by year. Poultry 
farming is taking on very well ; at a Show held 
in Poona there were shown 180 odd birds of 
eight different breeds by 23 different breeders, 
Tt has been taken up by farmers as a subsidiary 
to agriculture as well as by the working classes, 

Owing to disease, sheep breeding ex periments 
in villages made little progress. Twelve im- 
ported cross-bred Merino rams only lived fora 
few months but their progeny, although small 
in number, were a distinct improvement on the 
female parent. 

Bunding—Field — Embankinents.—There. is 
probably no agricultural improvement of greater 
value in many parts of the Presidency than 
bunding. This is particularly true of the Bast 
Deccan and Karnatak. In these tracts the 
practice of bunding is an old one but the 
manner in which the Department of Agricul- 
ture can render special service is in advising 
the people how to choose the correct alignment 
for their bunds and how to construct them, 
with special reference to the waste weirs. 
Government have appointed an Officer of the 
-Public Works Department to deal with com- 
paratively large schemes of land development 
and the Agricultural Department concentrates 
on small schemes such as are undertaken by a 
single cultivator. There are now three whole 
time graduate assistants employed on the work 
and their services are in great demand. 

Well- Eoring.—YThe Department has for many 
years undertaken the boring of wells in all 
parts of the Presidency and in the year under 
report 307 bores were undertaken of whicli 
178 were successful. 


PROPAGANDA AND ORGANIZATION. 


Several new forms of propaganda were m 
troduced or developed during the course of the: 
year, of which the special classes for adults: 
lasting for a few weeks, are perhaps the most 
significant. For some years the Department 
has been running a special: sugarcane class at | 
Manjiri for a period of about three weeks dusing 
the crushing season and in the year under 
report this class was conducted at Baranm i 
with very satisfactory results. It was atten, e 
by 50 cultivators and six officers of the Trga 
tion Department. Similarly, the Agricultal? 
Engineer has been conducting a special e 
for the training of men in the arrangement U^ 
running of simple machinery such as oil ongin 
and 14 cultivators took advantage of this cl 
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further development of this type of instruc- 
tion has been the special horticultural classes 
Satara and Surat Districts, which were 


eld in > 
ded by about one hundred adults and 


school boys. ' 
The most interesting development as regards 


Shows has been the holding of one of them at 
qn important market. The Horticulturist 
organized a Mango Show at the Crawford 
Market, Bombay, in May (11th and 12th) which 
was attended by some 16,000 persons and 
proved very popular among professional mango 
growers. 

~ A large District Show was held'at Ahmed- 
nagar and was very successful due largely to 
ile effective demonstration of improved me- 
thods of cultivation. Altogether there were 
28 shows and 781 organized demonstrations 
held all over the Presidency during the year 
under report. 

The Divisional Boards of Agriculture have 
continued to do useful work in guiding agri- 
cultural propaganda and controlling the acti- 
vities of the Taluka Development Associations. 
In Satara District agricultural propaganda 
has been taken over by the District Local 
Board which controls the work of all the Taluka 
Development Associations. For this purpose 
the Department has lent the Board a trained 
staff of agricultural officers to give the system 
a thorough trial. : 

The Collector of Bijapur has organized an 
anti-famine institute which aims at organizing 
the whole district for agricultural improvement 
through the medium of village officers, and this 
Department ig giving. the institute every 
assistance, 3 3 

RESEARCH. 


ae of the activities of the Department 
iugi dom Source in successful research. work 
is one igations are 1n progress, relating to 
d eoe governing the natural addi- 

ol nitrogen to the soil, and the best 


Met) s : ` 
T hods of conserving moisture in the scanty 
Infall tracts. 


À 


sane aie deal of attention is being bestowed 
DX put of crops through 
“ation has esearch and selection and hybridi- 
Proved aS resulted in a large number of im- 
ajri ny a of nice, cotton, wheat, jewar, 
Movement is | acco being evolved. The im- 
cerealg eee. in point of yield, especially 
qualit js but in cotton, improvement 1n 
Y has also been secured. 


Onsiders uium 
derable research is in progress upou 


e à 
iie P'eparation and manufacture of bottled 


. *m the common fruits of the Presidency 
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such as lemon, jambul and pomegranate. 
Investigation is also in progress into the use 
of wild stocks on which to bud eitrus fruits, 
such as lemons and oranges. One of the most 
promising of these stocks is the Kawat (Feronia 
elephontium) and another is the Bel (Aegle 
marmalos). Jf this work proves successful then 
the scope for extension of cultivation. is very 
great, because these are hardy trees which can 
grow under conditions quite unfavourable to 
the common stocks like jamburi and karna. 
These stocks, moreover, would probably ensure 
the immunity of these citrus fruit trees from 
the serious disease known as “ Die-back ” 
which is usually associated, with an unfavour- 
able environment. 

The Trustees of the Sir Sassoon David Trust 
are financing a research scheme for the improve- 
ment of grass-lands as well as one for investi- 
gating mango blight. i 

Progress in the use of artificial fertilizers in 
this Presidency has been slow as dry crops 
have fiot shown any very striking response to 
these fertilizers, and cotton is practically the 
only rain-fed crop which has benefited there- 
from. Success with cotton has been attained 
in Khandesh where a combination of sulphate 
of ammonia and cake has proved successful. 


A wet crop like rice on the other hand has. 
shown substantial results from the application ` 
of sulphate of ammonia after transplanting 
and this fertilizer has proved useful m the rice 
seed beds. On the laterite soils of the South 
Konkan and Kanara, hone-meul has done well 
in the case of rice. Among irrigated crops 
sulphate of ammonia is now an established 
fertilizer for sugarcane in the Deccan, while 
nitrate of soda has given good results on the 
onion crop. 

In view of the fact that a large part of Sind 
will be agriculturally transformed by the 
Barrage Canals System, which will give the 
country perennial irrigation in place of the 
present precarious supply from inundation 
canals, it is necessary to take stock of the many 
problems which will confront the cultivator 
under the new conditions. The existing me- 
thods of farming the country will be entirely - 
out of.place and unsuitable. In the first few 
years there will probably be a tendency among 
many cultivators to cling to their present sys- 
tem and sow as much cotton and wheat and 
other cereals as the water supply may permit. 
Such farmers will soon find to their cost that 
their lands are rapidly becoming exhausted, 
and, in many cases, developing considerable — 
areas of kalar (alkaline s With the sm 
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grant placed at its disposal for the investiga- 
tion of problems arising out of the Lloyd 
Barrage Scheme, the Department of. Agricul- 
ture has (a) established an agricultural research 
station at Sakrand, on the left bank where a 
perennial supply of water can be obtained, (^) 
converted one of its existing farms into a Horti- 
cultural Research Station, and (c) organized 
special propaganda on a madest scale. 
AGRICULTURAL IESNGINEFRING. 

The importance of labour-saving devices in 
agriculture is becoming more widely recognized 
in India, as a result of the rise in wages. Itis 
only a few years since the first power came- 
crushing mill was purchased by a cane-grower, 
but at present there are 52 such mills in the 
Decean Canals tract. Similarly the number of 
power pumping plants has been increasing. 
The largest field, however, for the Agricultural 
Engineer lies in the improvement: of existing 
agricultural implements and the design of 
new ones. In this connection the Agricultural 
Engineer has been devoting special attention 
to the improvement of the indigenous sced- 
drill, and he has succeeded in evolving a greatly 
improved machine. At the present time 
drilling seed rejuires a small gang of men, 
women and bu]locks, but this new drill 
requires only one man and one pair of bullocks 
cultural Engineer estimates that 
its use means a saving of about Rs. 5 per day. 
Another problem which is. receiving special 
attention is the designing of a machine for 
harvesting groundnuts. The operation of sepa- 
vating grain from chaff in certain windless 
tracts presents great difficulty, and the Agri- 
cultural Engineer has been making a special 
study of the design necessary for a winnowing 
machine which will give a clean sample of grain 


from Indian bhusa. 


Another problem under investigation is the 

use of the saw-gin for ginning Indian cottons. 
AGRICULTURAL Economics. 

lt is now widely recognized that one of the 
main reasons for the unsatisfactory conditions 
of agriculture in many of the unirrigated tracts 
is the Jarge amount of spare time left on the 
hands of the agriculturists; and economists 
have given very careful study to the solution of 
this problem through locking for suitable 
subsidiary occupations for agriculturists. There 
is, however, very little exact information on 
record in support of these views. Hence one 
of the special investigations undertaken hy the 


- Frofessor of Agricultural Economics has been 


the collection of detailed information upon the 
ical cultivators’ families. 
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Data is now being collected with regard to 
farmers who possess no well, and when this ils 
available it will be possible to realize, in con- 
erete form, what has long been recognized m 
the abstract, namely how enormously a well 
adds to the efficiency of agriculture, through 
providing more or less continuous employment 
to the labour force. 

Another important line of investigation 
undertaken by the Professor of Agricultural 
Economics is study of "costs". For this 
purpose four farmers have heen selected in the 
villages of Nanded and Wadgaon and a detail- 
ed financial record of their entire business is 
being maintained. The results are expected 
to throw a useful Hight upon the economic posi- 
tion of the peasant farmer. 

Another highly important branch of Econo- 
mics is the marketing of produce. With the 
aid of funds supplied by the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, valuable detailed imvesti- 
gations have been conducted into the market- 
ing of cotton in Khandesh, Gujarat and Sind, 
with special reference to the inter-relation of 
finance and marketing. 

The expenditure of the Department amount 
ed to Rs. 17,08,600 during the financial year 
1927-28 as against Rs. 16,46,200 in the previ 
ous year. The receipts amounted to Rs. 
2,59,700 as against Rs. 2,78,100 in the previ 
ous year. À 

Subsidies were received from the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee to the amount of 
Rs. 1,04,000 and Rs. 25,600 from the Sir Sas- 
‘soon David Trustees. 


From the declarations of policy. regarding 
the tariff which have been made during the 
American Presidential campaign it would ap- 
pear that, whichever side wins, the path, of 
the British exporter to the United States 15 


not likely to be made any smoother. ‘There 


are, however, a number of factors which wil 
probably keep any revision within reasonable 
bounds Certain important American indus 
tries, such as motor-car manufacture, are be 
coming increasingly dependent on ex port 
markgés*for their surplus, and American 1% 
porters are more numerous and better organized 


now than they have ever been before. At the 
same time, there is said to be a feeling of velut — 


tance in many quarters to proceed too far? 
the erection of trade barriers at a time whe 
the rest of the world is discussing their reduce 
tion, _ ; 
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A New Line for Co-operation in India—I. 


By Miss G. Ponnaiya, M.A. 


“ flow the co-operative movement combined 
issue of a sound paper currency based 
not on gold and silver but on organized reliable 
bout ‘and the assets which that labour will 
Fats will provide plenty and employment for 
all, and unify India, ds the latest question 
that has been mooted in the co-operative field. 
| venture to sketch out an answer to it ma 
manner, that help those practically 
interested in it. 
The topic of this article. dealing with the 
development of the potential capital of India, 
may be conveniently examined under the fol- 
lowing heads :—First, how the Co-operative 
Movement can work in harmony with the 
| system of Labour: secondly, how a Bank can 
| work hand in hand with Labour; and thirdly, 
how best to realize the aims of such a harmoni- 
ous combination in order to achieve the unity 
and solidarity of the Indian nation, and at the 
same time provide plenty of commodities and 

| employment to all able-bodied persons. 

| "Hf the system cf co-operation can be intro- 
duced and utilized to the full, I foresee a great 
and glorioüs future for the agricultural inte- 
tests of the country." His Majesty the King- 

Emperor's words spoken in 1911 rmg true 

even to-day. The lack of.co-operation among 

the-agents of production in India has contri- 
buted much to her economic retrogression. 

SR the wealth of india lies in her uncultivated 

iid under-culti vated lands and in the potential 

ney that she has in her labouring force. 
is required of India now is to unite all 
foes units and to see that they are 
; vala UN made reliable, so that the force 
- he the d png place of capital im banks and 
is Be to further production. Just as 
hands aka ae the money which passes their 
f “eeipting Renae counterfeit ones before 
“Ydiable Ja ue the Bank, so also if organized 
ü ae oe 38 to take the place of capital 
tested p M erative bank, cach unit has to be 
Sac efore it is made eligible -to enter the 
ted precincts of Capi “Tors ; 
mets of Capital. For the whole life 
operative Movement; depends on 
m QUE the heart of the Bank, that 
fconomie ee prove to be rotten, the future 
em ig to bet of India under which this 
Nee the I UND uced; would be blighted. 

Ure wo], € responsibility of looking to the 

tive Sae OF India devolves on this Co- 
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THE PRESENT. POSITION. 


The present conditions"im India: Some 
defects needing remedies. 

. The Co-operative Movement was brought 
into existence in India with the beneficent aim 
of rendering substantial aid to the masses. 

The progress of the movement has been very 
rapid. and the societies have benefited the 
urban population generally, but have failed. 
to fully reach the rural population. Conse- 
quently, they have barely touched the fringe 
of Indian population; for, India is mainly an 
agricultural country, about 77 per cent of her 
people being directly connected with land. 
The co-operative societies which ‘came into 
existence to mitigate the evils of the Banking 
System in India, have only partly attained 
success us they have not extended sufficient 
‘facilities to rural areas.* The reasons of 
the failure of the Co-operative Movements in 
rural parts are illiteracy and ignorance of the 
average villager, and attitude of the townsfolk 
to villagers. The strict methods of repayment 
of loans by the rural credit societies make them 
unpopular. The rusties, therefore, prefer local 
money-lenders and the intermediaries even at 
the risk of paying them heavily. Again, the 
Co-operative Movement has not sufficiently 
met the real wants of the villagers. ‘The lack 
of buying and.selling societies which wall also 
store agricultural produce while allowing 
credit thereon is a great desideratum in the 
land. 

These are the people who reap where they do 
not sow’; they thrive because the socio-econo- 
mie structure of India has not been overhauled: 
after the advent of the Industrial Revolution 
of the West. They continue to exist because 
no institutions have :been introduced capable- 
of displacing them. Of these, the interme- 
diaries-form the Bankers and Brokers to the 
producers as well as to the consumers. Many 
of them no doubt work for as low a percentage 
as 5% ; but they are not desirable because they 
take away the little that would ordinarily help 
the producer. ‘These people have no mercan- 
tile morality. The ignorance of marketing 


South India, especially the Madras Presidency, 


m 


has many landed proprietors whose education has in- 
-fluenced them to join hands with the Co-operative — - 


Societies... But in the Mysore State, the Coo 
Movement.has not made as much headw: y 
areas, $ ; 22 
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produce on a large scale, drives the producer 
to the intermediaries. The consumers too 
suffer in the same way as the producers ; for, 
the intermediaries while striking down the 
price of the producers charge very high rates 
for the consumers.. The efficiency of both the 
producer and the consumer is thus impaired 
by the intermediaries who tend to raise and 
inflate the price by the amount of the toll they 
levy from both of them. The society which 
consumes the produced articles are thus the 
ultimate feeders of these intermediaries. These 
must be got rid of by fostering a sound commer- 
cial morality which could be done byevoking 
the best in man to achieve something for 
patriotic ends and secondly, by instilling sound 
literary education which might contribute to 
help the merging of self-interest to realize the 
coveted goal of economic prosperity of India, 
and finally, by making co-operative societies 
to function as intermediaries for selling, storing 
and buying. It is not possible to merge self- 


interest completely even though equal oppor- | 


tunities be given to all with equal facilities for 
development. But our aim is to put self- 
interest under limitation and to teach people 
that beyond that limit self-interest will bring 
its own ruin, In other words “ It is character 
and sense of responsibility which requires to be 
fostered, and not only morals, but grit. stamina, 
mental energy, steadiness, toughness uf fibre, 
endurance must be trained and developed." 
Of course this kind of self-interest cannot take 
root easily until the majority are educated. 
The principle is suggested only as a means to 
mitigate the evil of self-interest. A .sound 
banking system reaching from the richest to 
the poorest man in economic society would rid 
it of the bane of intermediaries who advance 
credit in the form of hard cash or raw materials 
and make away with the fruit of the producer's 
labours. 

The other evil that the co-operative societies 
have failed to cope with is the money-lenders. 
These are harpies of the worst type, the starved 
leeches who wait to adhere to economic pro- 
ducers, and Shylocks who would have nothing 
but the pure blood of the heart. 

Our banking facilities are not modelled on 
the Western Banks, where every enterpriser 
could borrow as much as he wants, In fact 
Indian banks do little foreign exchange busi- 
ness. They are mostly Governmental in 
character and have nothing to do with forward- 

ing the project of enterprising business people. 
The co-operative societies came into existence 
to remedy this defect but these too have not 
sufficiently extended so as to reach the most 
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needy who require small capital both for pto: to 
ductive and unproductive purposes. The i il 
ignorance of the majority of rural people and fina 
the pressure laid upon them bv social and for 
economic circumstances drive them to the por 
money-lenders who are always well disposed f dust 
towards the needy and sympathize with them, «| mor 
With no security or with very little security, min 
these money-lenders lend capital to their needy qua 
brethren. In the Mysore State, the rate of pro] 
interest which these money-lenders charge capi 
ranges from 18 per cent to 24—25 per cent labo 
and in cases where no security is offered, it i 
ranges to cent per cent. There are very many tic. 
kinds of money-lenders, many of whom have to Indi 
be dreaded. ‘The passing of a Usurious Loans in le 
Act giving special protection to debtors, would Sue 
reduce the numbers of such money-lenders as is ir 
take very heavy interest. The police should be the 
especially instructed to see that such money- agri 
lenders abide by the rules which are laid down reel: 
by legislation. In the rural parts, the money- still 
lenders advance money, and before their clients has 
could sell their produce, arrive usually at Tego 
hardest times and buy the produce at very low clas: 
rates, thus depriving the debtors of the chance for 
of finding a good sale for their produce. In the (abo 
long run, the debtor finds himself forced to sell turis 
or relinquish his land which he has mortgaged agri 
as security, and reduced from the status ofa still 
landed proprietor to that of a landless peasant fati 
labourer or a cooly. Consequently, the Gov Yat 
ernment ought to interfere on behalf of rural tion 
society, and protect the small landlords before relia 
they go to ruin. As for the larger landlords, Soph 
asound Banking and Currency System must he ther 
made available for them so as to provide facr thas 
lities for the large enterprises. Rural Credit f Moy 
and Non-Credit Co-operative Societies al tetic 
Banks could easily look after the smaller one: j i 
We shall now briefly survey : [od 
The Banks in India are the custodians of Gov 7 ther 
ernment money. They thus help the Gover p ^ Mt 
ment and they do not directly aim to help V] me 
producer or enterpriser. The condition ot n. 
Banking in India is now deplorable. ds n 
Government too is aware of the inadequat? f ne 
banking facilities for the people. The Indus ae 
trial Commission Report of 1918 recommendel ane 
a good banking system and stated :—“ Nothin a 
more vitally affects the welfare of the people o E 
India thau the question of the healthy grow" IE 
and expansion of national commerce ane a dd 
dustries and nothing is more urgently need M 


* Instances of productive purposes are, the buyi 
of cattle, implements, improvement of land; 
Unproduetive purposes are, marriage Or death co 
monies, feasts and common festivals. E 
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make that growth possible and to sustain 
to ms f 


"E + than a sound system of national banking and 
he 4 prs ie; which should take note of and provide 
and Anh ie financial needs of the people in all im- 
ih ME branches of their commercial and in- 
sed dustrial existence. — In order to introduce 
em P more banks to further production with the 
ity P minimum eost, and to overcome the inade- 
edy quacy of the banking facilities, the essay 
of proposes to organize relia ple labour as its 
ar ge capital ; this leads us to investigate the Present 
cent labour conditions obtaining in I ndia. ; 

Lii is Organized reliable labour sounds majes- 
any tic. But it is an unmaterialized ideality. 
eto India has mot at all reached a stage of evolution 
)ans i latour which implies co-operation of work. 
ould Such a term as ‘organized reliable labour’ 
8 ds is inapplicable to India at present, in spite of 
d be the fact that “India was carrying on skilled 
noy- agriculture at a time where in their own un- 
own reclaimed mountains and morasses Europeans 
ney- still hunted the bear and the wolf. Providence 
ents has endowed her with a wealth of natural 
r at resources and rare aptitudes for prolific bigh- 
low dass husbandry. Skill is there, and capacity 
ance for labour is there. Areas fit for cultivation 
v the (about 80 per cent of the people are agricul- 
) sell turists) are there in plenty. Nevertheless, 
aged agriculture taken as a whole has remained and 
of a still remains backward—backward in quanti- 
sant tative proportion."— Wolff. The lack of organ- 
Gov- vation significantly expressed in this quota- 
rural tion holds good even to-day. Hence organized 
eom | Thable labour in India exists only in the philo- 
ords, Sophie minds amongst us. But in actual reality 
st he peie 18 no such thing to freely take it and make 
facr nib à deposit and capital for our co-operative 
redit Ben In order to materialize this theo- 
and ih hypothesis of philosophical minds, a 
ones. a mation of physical, mental and material 
aan ne Oy essential. Workable practical 
210 o thom nw are wanted, as also an adaptation of 
Er |i ate to suit local environment in order to 
p E. I dn continuous and increased produc- 
"que P with (gut MM therefore desirable to deal 
jute | lite ine of labour as it is found m 
aduss | than eame Te it to the required shape rather 
nded Working h its being Organized and reliable as 
ching ur vasa pei ee ES Viewed in this manner, 
il ó i deposit Ache movement will attain a sound 
owi gis 4 Capital on which to rotate its busi- 


aw lj bearing e hypothetical theories having no 

fin Actualities can yield no results. All 
about banking, co-operation, 
will topple down, should we 
nem on the flimsy foundations 
lable labour which is only a 


cy, ete., 
to build 4] 
ley ized rel 
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Not all the 320 million people living in India 
turn out economically productive work. To 
find out how many labourers there are a careful 
census should be taken in various areas accord- 
ing to caste, sex, age, family, occupation, in- 
come of earning members, cte., not forgetting 
the number of dependents who are not earning. 
The latter should also be classified according to 
Sex, age and physical condition. We will thus 
arrive at approximate: figures of productive 
labourers as well as of the unproductive depen- 
dents, such as the maimed, the blind, the aged, 
the infirm, beggars, swindlers, intermediaries 
and moncy-lenders. ; 

Tt will then rest with the co-operative move- 
ment to tackle existing labour conditions. 
The movement must begin its work of both 
destruction and construction in order to create 
organized reliable labour. Just as, in order to 
improve the yield and quality of roses, it is 
necessary to prune the leaves, aerate roots and 
manure and water the plants, it is necessary 
also, before we get the genuine article of orga- 
nized reliable labour on any large scale, the 
co-operative movement has to systematically 
extend itself so as to reach all kinds of labour, 
and thoroughly overhaul the existing defects 
of their economic missionary. Without study- 
ing the present labour conditions and without 
freely applying the pruning knife where neces- 
sary, organized reliable labour cannot be 
materialized. 

Our time-honoured ganctions of custom and 
religion have woven pernicious elements into 
society and all well-meant precepts are abused. 
While adhering to the letter of the law, we have 
blinded ourselves to the spirit of the same. 
Hence, the unequal distribution of opportuni- 


- ties which cropped up with the advent of the 


Industrial Revolution of the West, dislocated 
our economie stability and broke up our econo- 
mie unity. The large-scale production with 
labour-saving devices; the great output of goods 
stand out at a short time and sold at cheap 
rates have succeeded in gradually ousting 
Indian labour from certain departments like 
cotton-spinning and weaving and indirectly 
lowered wages because the excess of labour 
that was vegetating on land had to accept what 
they could get for their livelihood. The onus 
thus thrown on land combined with the laws 
of inheritance unique to India (in cases of 
landed  propertied people) accelerated the 
inevitable agrarian evils of sub-division ‘and 
fragmentation of holdings which made land 
uneconomic. Such of those who had no land 
but had rich relations depended on them; a 
the sanctions of custom and religion did 


1 ot 


Ped 


deter even the very poor kinsman from helping 
his poorest relation. This began to undermine 
the efficiency of the labouring units and pro- 
mote the formation of parasites on society. 
In fact, these began to swell gradually and at 
present their numbers approximate to a fif- 
teenth of the total population of India. The 
co-operative movement may with advantage 
use the collected information regarding beggars 
and educate public opinion so as to get the 
State to penalize beggary by able-bodied 
persons, In the case of religious mendicants, 
the State should issue licenses only after ascer- 
taining their ostensible means of livelihood. 
For such of those beggars who cannot find work, 
a colony should be opened on a co-operative 
basis with State aid to bring under cultivation 
such lands which are left uncultivated. Here, 
they may undergo training in return for food, 
shelter and clothing. Until they assure society 
that they will be economically productive, they 
should be interned in the colony. As for the 
aged, the maimed, the infirm, etc., who are 
dependent on the labouring units, suitable ar- 
rangements should be made so that they may 
not in any way sap the efficiency of the labour- 
ing units. 

As for the intermediaries and money-lenders, 


|. Aktiebolaget Primus 


One of those Swedish industrial products 
which are exported to all the countries of the 
globe is the Primus oil stove. Unlike other 
Swedish export commodities, its manufacture 
was not carried out from the outset on an indus- 

< trial scale, but, in the course of some forty 
years, gradually evolved from a somewhat 
primitive handicraft into a large modern indus- 
- try. The undertaking which subsequently 
. developed, into AB Primus ‘started with no 
capital other than an invention, and with a 
staff consisting of a single worker. Moreover 
. the capital with which it was supplied during 
the course of its development was not derived 
from outside sources, but was accumulated 
- within the undertaking itself. : 
oe "Phe existing company, AD Primus, was 


ut of which the 
which was founde 
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gas. The gas then flowed out throug! 


some methods have already been suggested he Ac 
getting rid of them. The self-seeking gambler | efi 
who want to be favourites of fortune, quander- mi 
their own as well as others’ wealth and have tg. cay 
be eliminated by rigid methods. The present. ob 
day regulations penalizing them are easily. fro 
evaded, The rich and influential among them 3 las 
ought to be saddled with heavy honorary duties M 
entailing personal responsibilities and dire f . th 
supervision, and thus their energies diverted to ; 
fruitful things. The poor among them should 2 
be foreed.to work according to their capabi E 
lities. The thieves and swindlers, such a ; 
them as are known to the authorities, should be "s 
compelled to show work and means of honest m 
living during the periods of their probation, - vis 
in the same way as jail discipline and work is aft 
meted out to those who are punished under o 
law. The aim is to implant the moral lesson c 
that work by the sweat of the brow alone give 
a man an honourable living. A too rigid sys ait 
tem of putting offenders among them in prisons - Su 
blunts the edge of the moral stigma and con- AB 
sequently Jail is least dreaded by some. Th i 
above-mentioned social parasites have to b foll 
destroyed very early for the socio-econor cis 
health of the community. : ink 
qvi 

zd ad 
. cep 

iny 

tak 

n E "Ses; 
origins of the “ gas stove”. We do not know itn 
for certain who was the actual originator of € ce 
idea. Tt appears, however, that the enterprise S 
arose from the attempts of some workmen in the "Th. 


employ of AB Separator to construct a m 
eflectivéoil stove than the then existing sto 
with wicks. The one who succeeded best. 
any rate as regards the practical ex ploitatio 
his invention, was Frans Wilhelm Lindy 
The construction of his oil stove, which 
sequently became the world-renowned | i 
stove, had been carried to completion as far 
as the cighteen-cightics. The characterist 


sure by means of a little air pump, was caus 
circulate through the burner previously 
with burning'spiri, and was thus converted 


aperture, mingled with the air, and b 
a blue smokeless fla reat inten 


ng to subsequent estimates, the heat 
hus obtained corresponded ` approxi- 
mately to 95 a of the total heating- 
capacity of the oil, whereas the heat effect 
obtained 1n oil stoves with a wick was merely 
from 15 to 20 per cent. With a stove of the 
. Jast-mentioned type it took from 20 to 25 
minutes to bring a litre of water to the boil, 
with the Primus stove only 3 or 4 minutes. 
Under such conditions it was obvious that the 
new stove could compete successfully with the 
stoves of the old-fashioned type. 

The making of the Primus stoves at first pro- 
ceeded on a very humble scale. Thus in 1891 
the manufacture was carried on in a little work- 
shop with a, floor space of only six square 
* metres, and the entire working staff consisted 

of the inventor himself, occasionally assisted by 

a brother. The sale was organized on an 

eyually modest scale. in that the new stoves 

were sold one by one to households, and frequ- 

ently were paid for in instalments. Most of the 

buyers were fellow-workmen in the employ of 
- AB Separator. 

The business, however, was extended in the 
following year. The proprietor of a little work- 
shop in Stockholm, J. V. Svensson, had got 

“interested in the invention and offered Lind- 
qvist a partnership. Lind vist, realizing the 
. advantage of securing a better workshop, ac- 
cepted the offer on the condition that Svensson 
Invested a thousand kronor (£55) in the under- 
taking, Svensson, however, not being in pos- 
Session of the required sum, was obliged to 
“borrow it. His contribution must therefore be 
tegarded as a small advance on the capital which 
Nas to be produced by the invention itself, 
4 te nership agreement was concluded and 
E i pee Marci Ist, 1892. The new firm 
ER JE J. V. Svenssons fotogenkoksfabrik, 
rimus 
ie product, 


Accordi? 
eflect, t 


Mg staff 


ES 
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"already mentioned, the firm was converted in 


8 passing through the floor. The work- ~ 


2 NE 
stoves. It may be presumed that the makers 
merely intended to secure an effective organiza- 
tion for the introduction of the stoves into the 
home market, and that. in view of the small - 
output capacity of the little factory, the possi- 
bility of export in the near future did not enter 
into their heads. The manager of the firm just 


mentioned, Mr. B. A. Hjorth, was, however, . 
sufliciently far-sighted and bold enough to aim x 
from the outset at the sale of the stoves on the zy 


international market and accordingly stipulated 
that the sale monopoly should be granted for 
the whole world. The fact that the factory 
which was now to provide the entire world with 
oil stoves had a staff of not more than seven 
hànds throws into relief the bold optimism 
which was characteristic of this contract. 

This optimism, however, was by no means 
destined to be disappointed. “In that very year 
a number of stoves were exported to Norway, 
and at the beginning of the following year con- 
nections were established with Russia and 
Hamburg exporters: In Norway moreover the 
new oil stoves almost immediately attracted 
the attention of a business-man who, after 
settling in England, entered into connection 
with the selling firm and had soon built up a big 
agency for Primus stoves. It is still in existence. 

The business now developed at a rapid pace. ' 
For want of space the factory was removed in 
1893 to new premises. The number of hands 
now amounted to about a hundred, and the 
manufacture was perpetually extended, accord- 
ing as new markets were captured. As has been | 


1898 into a joint-stoek company with a capital 
of 14 million kronor. Out of the 15,000 shares 
of 100 kronor, 9,050 were subscribed to by 
Svensson and Lindqvist. Thus out of the fresh 
capital re ,uired for the expansion of the busi- 
ness, about 60 per cent was derived from per- 
sons who were ultimately connected with th 
undertaking. Indeed it may be presumed that 
the bulk of this investment consisted of profits 
arising from the business itself. J. V.Syensson — 
took the post of managing director, whilst 
Lindqvist had at-first to content himself with ; 
a more subordinate position. “Svensson, how- 
ever, remained in the firm only for one contract 
jer that 
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ar Stockholm, which, though erect- 
outset on a large scale, nevertheless 
had to be enlarged again and again. The staff 
of workers ab present amounts to about 750 
hands. ln the course of the period during 
which the firm has been under the management 
of Mr. Hjorth scientific methods of production 
have been introduced, so that the machine 
equipment of the Primus factory is now im 
every respect quite up-to-date. In conse uence 
the output capacity has considerably increased 
without a corresponding increase in the number 
of hands. At the same time the range of pro- 
duction has been extended from year to year. 
For example, ata comparatively carly stage the 
company engaged in the manufacture of solder- 
ing lamps and in the course of years produced 
an ever-increasing number of new apparatus 
for cooking, soldering, melting, heating, the 
ignition of motors, etc. From 1927 the com- 
pany have moreover taken up the manufac- 
ture of storm-lanterns, table lamps and heat 
radiators, operating on the same principle as 
the Primus stoves. A characteristic feature of 
the production of the Primus Company is rigo- 
rous adherence to the system of standardiza- 
tion, The demands of the market are, how- 
ever, multifarious and necessitate à large 
number of variations in type. Most of these 
demands can be met by combinations of stan- 
dard parts. Itis a curious fact, however, that 
the type of oil stove which is still most in 


Essingen ne 
ed from the 


The Association for Education in Industry 
and Commerce in England heard recently a` 
series of papers followed-by discussion, on the 
question of “ Education for Responsibility". 
Mr. William Clower, Chief Officer for Labour 
and Establishment, L. M. S. Railway Company, 
reviewed the history and purpose of the 
scheme in operation on that system for securing 
co-operation in working between workmen and 
executive officers. He said that the scheme 
embraced 270,000 employees, and it allowed for 
free discussion and Consultation through nation- 
al and local committees. Bir Josiah Stamp, 
who introduced it, found it so beneficial that 
he widened its original scope to embrace every 
phase covering the operations of the railway, 
thus replacing the almost military system of 

discipline that had existed for nearly 100 years 
in railway management. 1t was too early to 
draw complete conclusions as to the permanent 
benefits of the scheme, but there were already 
definite indications of a tendency towards 
betterment in certain directions. The staff 
had certainly developed a new outlook on the 


problems of the railway business and had” 
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demand scarcely differs in appearance from the 
model which was launched nearly forty years 


Owing to the skill with which the sale organ- 
ization has been planned and the businesslike 


way in which it has been carried out, the pro- 
duets of the Primus factory have found a af 
market in all countries of the world, and have of 
an established reputation for superior quality, we 
Though the competition is severe, and thoug) tec 
it tends greatly to eut down prices and thus also pa 
the margin of profit it does not disturb the an 
dominant position of the Primus factory. The d 
severity of this competition is indicated by the di 
fact that in 1925 there were in Sweden alone pe 
some ten other establishments for the produe- co 
tion of oil stoves and soldering lamps. There no 
are also a considerable number of competitors pr 
in Germany and America. In fighting for the of 
various markets the Primus factory has had the th 
advantage of its high standard of quality and n 
of its well-known trade mark. Unfortunately, tl 
however, the purchasing public in most places . 
appear to have regarded the name of Primus as 
a kind of collective designation for all kinds of 
similar stoves without reference to origin, An- au 
other handicap is that a large number of com- i 
peting makers have closely imitated the Primus fi 
stoves in shape and appearance. Both these St 
facts, however, involve a high testimony to the" la 
superiority of the Primus stove. i 
kc 
begun to realize that they could not continue de 
to get out of industry their present personal m 
benefits unless they put into it their bes a 
efforts. A spirit of good-will and conciliation pu 
had been developed between officers and mel n 
and there were definite instances of trade P 
having been secured by their joint efforts. D 
Men were exhorting their fellows to give greater " 


and better output and to fight against all forms 
of waste and extravagance. During 1928 | " 


there were 1,450 meetings of local cont T 
mittees, three times as many as in 1921. [p ‘ 
The real significance of the figures was WT p 4 
the fact that the meetings in 1927 wert N 
mainly concerned in discussing the allege 
grievances of the men, while those held since the Y i 
development of co-operation had been devo 

mainly to the question of making co-opel I 
ation increasingly successful. The men nal T 
pointed out numerous ways in which usines" Sì 
could þe managed with greater economy, 9! & 
since the adoption of the plan for inviting P% | e 
sonal suggestions, over 8,000 had been TecelN d b 
and considered. Many of them had proved ad E 
be of substantial value and had been adopt f : 


n- Mysore Railway Advisory Committee. 
a Government has approved the constitution conditions are that the family will carry out 
| a fa Railway Advisory Committee for a period under -the direction of the Forest Department 
x ol T years. Vital matters affecting public both planting and sowing to the ex tent of 1,000 
by, weal come under the purview of this Commit- plants per year in the forest adjoining the land 
gn tee such as alterations in the time, table of given to them for cultivation, that it wil E 
lso passenger services ; alteration in rates and fares protect, tend the plants till they aus well E 
he and changes in goods classification ; proposals lished, that the lands will be formally rogi 
‘he regarding new projects and extensions ; propo- tered in the family's name if the above condi- 
the sals in regard to new rolling stock : and matters tions are satisfactorily fulfilled. 
ne pertaining to the general public interest and INSTRUCTION IN RURAL SCIENCE» 
E tonyenience. The appointment of ac wholly”, An interesting educational experiment is to 
ai non-official body should meet with public ap- — pg attempted in Mysore State Rural Middle 
ae Doe We await with pleasure the working corer by inchiding agricultural training in the 
the of the Committee in view of general impression comm of studies. Before apolyinss tus 
ME that a non-official body would be able te de mone State-wide scale, the Government have resolved 
RE more time to the legitimate representations of well to introduce only in a few select schools as 
gee e travelling public. test cases. The successful working of the 
“a REORGANIZING STATE ATD, scheme mostly depends on teachers who must 
" With Sir Charles Todhunter as Chairman, a haye undergone a cour ee ee 
Aie strong Committee was appointed by Govern- in its latest phases de m w > z a ores 
om- ment to go into the question of organizing alone they would es i a o E aoe 
in financial assistance to industries in the Mysore sers to inquiring agricu ee zi ps eee 
lese State. Now this Committee has finished its This thoughtful scheme m ‘grea possibilit 
the. labours with some very practical recommenda- for the rural good of this ` tate. 

tions of which the following are some notable Maps AND VILLAGE PANCHAYETS. 

points. The categories of Industries that were Government have directed that every village 

kept under view as capable of further profitable panchayet should maintain a map showing the 
im development were cottage industries, which existing lay-out of the village or villages under 
onal pide silk recling and silkworm TORIA doumolund the improvements or extensions 
best silk and cotton weaving, intermediate industries in contemplation. ‘his move towards up-to- 
tion J Wh as metal working, the preparation of  Jațencss must facilitate ready reference, 
nen, essential oils and perfumes, poultry and dairy GEV ENGL oe NDS: 
rade farming, bark-tanning, hides and skins and = = x i ON UI 
orta: factory industries—mills and factories. Re- Government have oe RP "us NE 
satel ferring to the limitless possibilities of increased lands granted for temporam S e 2 od 
yms Water-power the Committee draws attention not be allowed to be cultivated for d PR 
]928 | that small turbines could give from twenty 3 years in succession by One man e oe 2 
son | to thousand H. P. with from 15 to 20 feet head. and that land should be kept nee d SER 
921. p his might help to start or revive many a year or two before being again grante 
sinf Village industry if our trained youths from the cultivation. ; ; 
wert “Oege and School of Engineering were to take ADUAMBAVA CO-OPERATIVE Sociury. 
egel a 1 matter in hand with State aid or under the ‘The above Society was visited by Mr, K. H. 
em I "spices of Co-operative Societies. 3 Ramayya, the Registrar of Co-operative Socie- 
e L ; Stare For ESTS AND DEPRESSED CLASSES: ties in Mysore, on 24th. Febin: e : 
ad T d. scheme for the grant of lands in the State who number about RT A DT m 
ess ests for cultivation by Adi-Karnatakas and profession. In a specc g vra 
5 a Such landless classes has been sanctioned. In exhorted them to'fully make use of a 
qur Vaso e able scheme to lift the depressed and - hee qudm So Edd : 
vel elow Whose economic position is definitely ~amongs? lE the society for selling leather, 

all other classes, some conditions, not ab store branch to | £ 


Severe op di SR UE z 
Beeu or discouraging, are imposed to 
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etc., required for carrying on their industry and 


also for granting small advances in special : 


oe 


the EE of help towards afforestation by 
i oa dap ds ages, ^ en 
€ occupants of la di uie is of Pci Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
‘ : EER MO SACS: 
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DEPARTMENT oF GEOLOGY. and a school for film acting in Bangalore, It qued 
The report of the working of the above is believed that the Director of Industries ang y feo 


Commerce has promised some support to it, 
The selection of Bangalore as the centre fo - 
the Company's activities is a tribute to ouw 
State with its historical anti ,uities that would 

also collected about rock types : associated Serve as a correct background for Indian films E: 
with the mineral deposits in the neighbour- that are to be manufactured by the: said : 
hdod of Chitaldrug, Kamasamudram and company. 4 


First 
jom 
May 
lowe 
- utiliz 
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Department’ is on hand. Chromite _ mining 
operations at Byrapur has yielded 10,548 tons 
of lump ore and 300 tons of powder which was 
sold for Rs. 2,16,719-11-6.. Information was 


torur. Government have rightly abolished - MwsonE TRADE RETURNS. - with 
the scheme of profit-sharing in manganese and that 
chromite mining in view of the speculative The export of sandalwood oil exported last. Gree 
nature of mining and of practical difficulties vear amounted to 1,838,000 lbs. valued at Rs, f asth 
of working the scheme. 291,92,600. The Bhadravati Iron Works ex- | i 

FiLM INDUSTRY IN BANGALORE. ported in 1927-28, 10,884 tons of pig iron valued į i 


at Rs. 5,22,000 and by- produets to the value of 


IN 


The Indian National Industries, Lid., of 5 
Bombay have proposed to start a flm industry Rs. 3,85,000. 


——— 


Economics in. the: West. 


Currency Re-organization in the Balkans. 


London, 31st March 1929.—To the lover of countries has given rise. At the outset it 1 
arithmetic simplicity the post-war currency important to notice that in none of these coun- 
structure of Europe must present a sorry spec- tries has a new name been adopted for th 
tacle of diversity and irreconcilable figures. monetary unit. The Greek drachma, the 
The June-July, 1926 issue of the Monthly Bulgarian lev andthe Roumanian leu have all 
Review of the Midland Bank, Ltd., contained survived in name from pre-war days, or perhaps. 
an article, entitled “European Currency it would be truer to say that the pre-war uni 
Debutantes, 1922-26, in which particulars have handed down their names to their now 
were given of various new monetary units con- existing offspring. The parities at present T 
ceived in the throes of currency upheavals and force are in all three cases quite different from 
born under the sunshine of financialre-organiza- the pre-war figures, having been arrived at by 
— tion, Prior to that date the Austrian schilling, process of drastic devaluation, undertaken 
— the Hungarian pengo, the Russian chervonetz, ~ after periods of inflation submitted to in vary- 

the Polish zloty and others had made their bow, ing degrees. In addition, the new parities now 
E almost all possessing hitherto unknown parities differ widely among themselves, whereas before - 
— with sterling and the dollar. All but one have the war all three were the same, cach country - 

retained their original gold values, the exception then working on the system of the Latin Mon 
being the zloty, which, as a result of a second tary Union. The result is therefore to add three 
process of depreciation, became stabilized in more newcomers to the list of post-war pariti 
- October 1927 at. the new parity of 43.38, as eat ES. 
compared with the original figure of 25.2215 


GREECE. 


PES POCO SUME The f rst, in order of time, to reach final stabi- 
the time of publication of the article lization was Greece, and if this case the nece 
oned none of the Balkan countries, with sary steps were taken under League of Natio 
supervision. Some particulars of Greek 
rowing operations, at the end of 1924 for re 
settlement and early in 1928 for settleme 
financial re-organization, were given i 
rtie on ^ The League of Nation 


3 hanism set up as part of the scheme, and at 
m utset two distinctive features may be noted. 


a Dio currency reform was carried out, not 
s B tcly upon the issue of the loan but in 
Er i M 1928, well within six months' period al- 
d d owed by the League. Secondly, instead of 


as utilizing an existing bank as part of the re- 
id | constituted. machinery, an entirely new central 
institution, the Bank of Greece, was established 
- with a monopoly of note issue. It followed 
that the old issue bank, the National Bank of 
Greece, Was required to surrender its functions 

: | asthe source of paper currency, the holder.of the 
nh ae country s gold reserves and the Government's 
| bank. It has now become a commercial bank 

ed A adth:none of the necessary attributes of a 
central institution. Meanwhile contact be- 
| tween the League and the Dank of Greece is 
| maintained by the presence of a foreign ad viser. 
The new parity for the drachma was fixed 
in May 1928, concurrently with the opening of 
f the Bank of Greece, at 375 to £1, the rate which 


JJ. had actually been in force for some time past. 

| Thus the new drachma has about one-fifteenth 

E | - ofthe gold value possessed by the pre-war unit 
ee | of the same name. ‘The monetary system, as 
185 f indicated in the statutes of the new Bank of 
m- B Greece, is strongly founded upon a gold ex- 
ie | change standard. "Phe maintenance of ex- 
a E S ee pobilty is safeguarded by the provi- 
a at su at the Bank must buy or sell gold ex- 
iis a oss i demand at the gold points, while 
WE m its notes and other demand liabilities 
m A mop reserve of 40 per cent must be 


uud This reserve may consist of gold 
.- aome or abroad and/or gold exchange, which 


a discretion, and this fact, coupled with the 
buying and selling obligations, 
bis € e distinctively on a gold exchange 
Bank so gh it would be possible. should the 
} asi ecide, to put into operation on the 
| cl 


asis 
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limited in respect of both amount and duration. 
It will be seen, then, that the scheme of Greek 
monetary reform has in several important 
respects followed the regular lines pursued in 
other League plans. The Greck arrangements, 
however, are particularly interesting by reason 
of tlie precise nature of the standard set up and 
the establishment of a completely new central 
institution with _ privately-held capital. Im 
this fact it would appear that the League. 
machinery has shown an admirable degree of 
adaptability, a quality which was perhaps still 
more clearly displayed in the ultimate outcome 
of the discussions regarding Bulgarian stabiliza- 
tion. 
BULGARIA. - 

The negotiations between the Financial 
Committee of the League and the Bulgarian 
Government threatened at one time to founder 
on difference of opinion regarding the future 
constitution of the National Bank of Bulgaria. 
Here it was decided to vest the functions of a 
central institution in the existing Bank whose 
capital was held by the State: One of the 
generally accepted principles laid down by the 
Leagues Financial Committee, however, has 
been the necessity of ensuring for the central 
bank complete independence of the Govern- 
ment, and accordingly ıt was at first required 
that the capital of the Bank should be disposed 
of by the Government to private investors. 

"To this the Bulgarian Government could not 
agree, basing its objection on the scarcity of 
capital in the country which, it was argued, 
would result under the League plan in foreign 
interests obtaining control over the National 
Bank. Eventually a compromise was arrived 

at, the capital of the Bank being left in the 
hands of the Government for the time being, 

the Government undertaking to protect the — 
Bank from political interference and to effect — 
the transfer of the capital to private ownership —— 
at a date to be fixed subsequently by agreement 
between itself and the Council of the League. - 
So far no such date has been decided upon. 


ES 
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and $4 millions on the Continent. The net pro- 
ceeds, amounting to about £5 millions, were to 
be applied to strengthening the position of the 
National Bank as the central institution, pay- 
ing off budget arrears, development of trans- 
port and banking facilities, and repair of earth- 
quake damages. The utilization of the proceeds 
of the loan is under the control of a League 
Commissioner who is acting in addition as 
foreign adviser to the National Bank, with a 
right of suspensive veto and powers of supervi- 
sion to ensure compliance with the statutes. 
Concurrently with the isuue of the Joan 
monetary stabilization was carried out on a 
new gold basis. The lev was given a parity of 
673.66 to £1, about one-twenty-seventh of its 
pre-war gold value, the choice of this figure 
representing legal recognition of the approxi- 
mate level of exchange for several years prior 
to the date of devaluation. The monetary 
standard is similar to the Greek, the National 
Bank being required:to buy or sell gold ex- 
change on demand at the gold points. Against 
its notes and other demand liabilities it must 
maintain’a reserve of not less than one-third in 
gold and/or gold exchange, the second item 
again comprising, besides bills, balances with 
central institutions in foreign countries whose 
currencies are based on gold. Here too the 
powers of the Government to borrow from the 
Bank.are limited in point of both amount and 
period. In this case then, as in that of Greece, 
there is no compulsion on the Bank to accu- 
mulate any particular amount of gold as distinct 
from exchange. The yellow metal is placed in 
a position which implies no superiority over 
exchange on gold standard countries. 


ROUMANIA. 


Roumania differed from the other two coun- 
tries in that no direct assistance was obtained 
from the League of Nations. The plans for 
financial re-organization were evolved largely 


under French advice and were carried out with ^ 


active support from the same source. Progress 
towards ultimate stabilization with the aid of 
an external loan was’ retarded, by protracted 
negotiations regarding outstanding liabilities, 
but one by one the obstacles, which from time 
to time seemed extremely difficult if not im- 
possible to overcome, were surmounted. The 
details of the external loan which formed a 
prominent part of the scheme are fresh in 
memory, for the issue took place only a month 
ago. The sterling portion consisted of £2 
millions of 7 per cent bonds offered at 88 entire- 
ly in London; the publicly offered dollar por- 


S Hon amounted toc d3th publ oemainl Gultiah Kangristaliilitor, HaedWatutes of the Bank prov 


she | 
quarter Was placed in New York and the r 
balance in nine separate continental centres the ( 
The third part was in francs and this section men! 
aggregated Fr. 5614 millions, issued in Paris jimut 
In addition, $30 millions was taken by the Stat 
Swedish Match Company under an agreement duce 
by which the Conipany is to operate a match addi 
monopoly in Roumania for thirty years. advi 
The net proceeds of the loan were computed in €: 
at between £17 and £18 millions, of which then 
about £5 millions was to be devoted to curreney form 
stabilization, a small part of the remainder be to tl 
ing for Government financial purposes, and the sche 
balance for productive works, reconditioning I 
of the railway system, and the provision ol adv: 
working capital for the railways. The most coun 
important item in the present connection is the long 
first, and to this must be added the protective of D 
availability of credits, amounting to about £5 final 
millions, by arrangement with the central banks 216 
of fourteen countries, including Great Britain, year 
France, Germany and the United States. Nati 
Concurrently with the issue of the loan a new f Slov 
parity was fixed for the leu and revised statutes} War 
laid down for the constitution and conduet of Insti 
the National Bank of Roumania. ‘On the fist | tion. 
point, the figure adopted was close to the rate} dna 
that had actually prevailed since the middle ot | 
1927. As in Greece and Bulgaria, therefore, £ 
so in Roumania the new parity selected had T 
obvious advantages; since a considerable tme y ae 
had elapsed for the adjustment of econom" Cour 
conditions generally to the final level of ex m 
change. The gold content decided upon AUS de 
a parity of 813.6 lei to £1, so that the present } is 
leu has à gold value about one-thirty-seco! aa 
of that possessed by its ancestor of 1914; anny att 
about two-thirteenths of its second cousin, the J, S 
new French franc. There is, howevet 2 be 
simple arithmetic relationship between -the Wo p ae 
cousins nor between the leu and its Bak noti 
neighbours. : sb Acti 
The monetary standard decided upon one 
hybrid. Like most of the new Jourope BB. to. 
currencies, it js on neither a pure and sip they 
gold standard nor a pure and simple gold id Inst; 
change standard, and time alone can tell whl Tew 
of the two elements will predominate: - Ing 
National Bank, which continues to enjoy day 
monopoly of note issue, is required. to Te bias 
its notes in gold or gold exchange drafts, à di 
it must maintain against its total lays 


liabilities a minimum reserve of 35. 
in gold and/or gold exchange. 
-at least five-sevenths, that is 25 per p 
the demand liabilities, must be, in gold: 
In order further to safeguard M2 m 
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troek scheme. 
pie Cu E from the Bank are rigidly 
noit point of amount and time, while the 
t to the Bank was substantially re- 
ae under the stabilization scheme. In 
"addition, the Bank has appointed a foreign 
adviser, holding office for three years, to assist 
in carrying out the plan. Generally speaking, 
then, it will be seen that ‘the Roumanian re- 
form has followed orthodox lines, very similar 
io those laid down in various League of Nations 
schemes adopted in other countries. 

Progress in monetary re-organization is less 
advanced in Yugo-Slavia than in the three 
countries already mentioned. Despite pro- 
longed discussions, without resort to the League 
of Nations, the dinar has not yet undergone 
final devaluation. ‘The present rate of about 
976 to the £ has been maintained for. several 
years past through the operations of the 
National Bank of the Serbs,- Croats and 
Slovenes, and some steps have been taken to- 
wards rendering the Bank more truly a central 
institution and bringing about legal stabiliza- 
tion. It cannot yet be said, however, that the 
dinar has been restored to a gold basis. 


COMPARISONS AND CONCLUSIONS. 


The details here set out with regard to the 
new monetary systems in three of the Balkan 
countries are not without general interest over 
and above their particular local significance. 
It is, first of all; good cause for satisfaction that 
"eee and Bulgaria, containing between them 
‘oughly twelve million people, and Roumania, 
Pn pearly cighteen millions, have returned 
ama orc a, spread over a decade 
ES ; to a common international currency 
wean den of the differences, however, be- 
"WS iF jnice schemes are well worthy of 
No of them were carried out with 
ae re from the League of Nations ; 
two utiliz el wo of them—and not the same 

Zed existing State banks and adapted 


then 

NAS Canty à 

institut central, though not exclusively central, 
tons : the third established an entirely 


à CW centra] 
Dstitutoq a 
man th 


id 


bank. ‘The two League schemes 
distinctively gold exchange stan- 
© Roumanian a hybrid with a strong 
ards the metal. Hach, moreover, has 
Set of reserve requirements. One 
Yé-Seventh minimum of 35 per cent, of which 
cont, of yy sea be metal; one of 35 per 

Eo. Bea none need necessarily be metal ; 
htinely „Ot 40 per. cent which again may be 

ee exchange, ‘This comparison illus- 
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trates in striking form the fact that the nume- 
rous ratios set up in the course of European 
reconstruction are almost entirely arbitrary. 
True, the general level of the total reserve 
figure is about the same throughout the entire 
field but the fact that substantial differences 
exist in the rejuired sizes and constitutions of 
cash reserves indicates that in the statutory 
provisions lies scope for future economy, 
through international co-operation, in the use 
of gold as a basis for credit and currency. 

Finally, it is interesting, and not altogether 
satisfactory, to find still more new arithmetic 
units being instituted with each new recon- 
struction. In pre-war times the four countries 
referred to in this article used a common parity, 
the same as that of the franc. By this time not 
only have three of the four adopted new and 
diverse parities, with the fourth showing a dis- ^ 
tinct probability of selecting yet another, but 
their larger associates have done likewise and 
only the Swiss franc remains faithful to the 
parity of the Latin Monetary Union and its 
affiliated countries. It is not mere sentiment 
that prompts the words “ All, all are gone, the 
old familiar faces". A process of complete 
abandonment of old units and adoption of some 
new common arithmetic basis would have had 
much to commend it when set side by side 
with the preservation, in nothing more than 
name, of pre-war currencies. A decent burial 
miglit have been preferred to continued exis- 
tence in a ghostly form. In spite of this minor 
disappointment, it is possible nonetheless : 
warmly to welcome the new, gold-based cur- 
rencies which bring Europe a stage nearer to 
complete economic reconstruction. 


Lord Dewar, opening the,London and North- 
astern Railway Poster Bxhibition at the 
New Burlington galleries, Piccadilly, had some 
amusing remarks to make about things in + 
general and advertising in particular. They 
included— ^ : ^ 

Tf you do not advertise you fossilize. 

The lions of society are tigers for publicity. 

Nothing deflutes so fast as a punctured | 
reputation. = A e vd 

Success is merely a matter of buying your 
ex perience cheap and selling it at a profit. —-- 

Many a false step is made by standing still. 

Footprints on the sands of time are not 
made by sitting down. à 

No man, however insignificant he looks, . . 
questions your judgment when you tell him he - 
looks distinguished. MIS Ue ies. 

The greatest mistake you can make in life is ~ 


“be continually fearing you will make one, 
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The Investment Situation in the United States. 


Montreal, February 26, 1929.—The rise in the 
price of securities.in the United States after 
1921 has been explained as due to change in 
capital values tending to bring them 10 line 
with the reduction in value of money since 
1913, or, in other words, with the increased 
price of commodities. It was recognized that 
the higher price level increased the replacement 
cost of plant, and that the process of discount- 
ing this change in prices was an inevitable pre- 
lude to the further expansion of industry. The 
realization that a large number of corpora- 
‘tions were in an exceptionally strong position 
owing to the surplus accumulated during the 
war, and that this surplus was bound to have 
a favourable effect upon future earnings, was 
a further stimulating influence. The position 
of these companies was evident from the 
balance sheets; most well-managed corpora- 
tions had reduced bonded indebtedness and 
other prior charges and were in a position to 
finance an expanding business without resort- 
ing to the banks. The increase in the value of 
the common stock of those companies which 
had had a large bonded indebtedness was 
particularly striking. The increase in the value 
of the assets represented by such bonds accrued 
to holders of common stock, and not to those 
who received a fixed income from the company. 
The fall in buying power of this type of income 
had been such as to open the question as to 
the relative value of fixed income securities ‘as 
against common stock. 
SUCCESSFUL COMPANIES. 

In various growps of securities new factors 
were found to explain the strength of individual 
issues. For the automobile stocks there was 
the explanation that new and scientific methods 
of management and production on an unpre- 
gedented scale had had a remarkable influence 
on earnings; in the instances of radio and 
aeroplane stocks, there were successful new 
inventions of major importance; and in the 
case of chain stores and mail order houses a new 
idea and a new system of distribution were 
competing successfully with the long-establish- 
ed retail trade. Although these were individual 
Instances, they were fairly typical of the 
reasons given for a large number of the ad vances 
which were taking place. 

Boxps AND Common STOCKS. 

The. present relatively low yield of common 

stocks as compared with bonds is a recognition= 


a x 
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of the fact that in well-managed industrial 
companies total earnings per share of conunon 
stock are about 50% greater than dividends, 
The income-tax presented an added induce. 
ment to investors to hold a form of security 
which gave promise of [ture earnings rather 
than immediate yield. 

1n an analysis of the basis for the revision of 
public opinion concerning the comparative 
value of participating and non-participating 
securities, Colonel Leonard P. Ayres claimed 
that lack of marketability rather than relative 
security, had been the factor which led the 
public to price these two forms of security on 
such a basis that the immediate income former 
ly derived from common stocks was greater 
than that ordinarily derived from bonds, 
With general public participation in the market, 
*ploughed-in.earnings ^ are at least partially 
discounted by purchasers who are willing to 
wait for dividends. 

BARNING POWER. 

Aside from the direct financial implications 
of the creation of hidden reserves, the effect of 
this type of surplus upon industrial productive 
capacity has been substantial. A large pre 
portion of the expense connected with the im- 
provement in factory lay-out, the application 
of scientific methods of management to manu 
facture and distribution, and the maintenance 
of a balanced inventory has been charged to 
current expense rather than to the capital 
account. It is only in recent years, when the 
increase in earning power from such improve 
ments has become an important element mn 
security: analysis, that the full worth of these 
hidden assets has begun to be appreciated. 


SECURITY Prices. a 
Again and again, as the published nm |l 
averages of popular securities reached new high 
levels, there were predictions of calamity. 
is probable, however, that the general pu y 
has a somewhat exaggerated idea of the v 
vance which has been made. The price m 
dices of selected groups of industrials, such © 
that compiled by Dow Jones, were constructi 
to show the trend of the most active stocks: i 
they gave an impetus to the general belief the 3 
the whole market was sweeping ahead al 
same rate. In January 1925, the Dow * 20 
index of twenty leading industrials was ae 
in January 1928, it was 200: and by Decem de 
1928. it had reached 300, In point of 
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unber representing the price of all 
on the New York Stock 
January 1925: 


the index nt 
the listed shares rhe 
| stood at 62.45 in 


ixchange y : 
E 15,93 in January 1928; and at 89.09 in 
Ta 1929. Instead of the 150°% increase 


January 
shown by 
only 42% 
the fact is kept 
generally include a 0 
spectacular issues. those for the companies 
which are outstanding in their particular 
line, the more conservative rate of advance 
inthe general list will not be a surprise. 
While a general advance of 40% in four years 
is exceptional, there have been exceptional 
conditions to be discounted. 

In examining the factors in the financial 
situation that are closcly related to this pro- 
longed advance in security prices, it is necessary 
to consider security supply and security 
demand, and credit supply and credit demand. 


Dow Jones, there was an advance of 
when the whole list is included. TI 
in mind that the selected lists 
majority of the most 


Sources oF SECURITIES. 


In 1913, there were 
bond issues listed on 
Exchange. On January 1, 
1,097 stocks and 1.491. bonds on the list. 
predominant number of the new bond 
listed in 1927 were foreign. The proportionate 
rate of increase in new ies of common stocks 
has been twice as great as that for bonds in 
spite of the large number of foreign bond issues 
listed in recent years. 

The advantages of the corporate form of 
organization have been recognized to an un- 
precedented extent and the ease with which the 
market has absorbed new issues has given a 
Strong impetus to the conversion of private 
companies, family companies and partnerships 
into corporations. As a means to permit rapid 
liquidation of estates and the payment of in- 
Jeritance taxes, the corporate form of organi- 
zation seems, particularly effective. Moreover, 
amilies who have had their entire wealth tied 
eee plant find that diversity of secu- 
iaaa des makes for stability and safety of 
not docs oe the earnings of such securities do 
its e with the rise and fall of activity 

Particular industry. 


T : : 3 
UE expansion of old companies has required 


ue X {the value of diversified holdings has 
à fi dd issue of stock the cheapest 
ional c. attractive method of securing addi- 

Capital. Moreover, the issue of addi- 
onnon stock does not increase the fixed 
eriod which might become a burden during 
E of recession. ET xc. 


521 stocks and 1,083- 
the New York Stock 
1928. there were 
A 
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‘and diversity minimizes risk. The investment 


Capital and the present widespread recog- . 


DEMAND FOR SECURITIES. 

On the side of demand for securities, there 
has been the” readjustment, previously men- 
tioned, in popular opinion as to the relative 
value of bonds and common stocks. The 
general public is buying common stoeks on 
a scale whielr could not have been anticipated 
before the war, This public participation in 
the market is the most important single factor 
in the present readjustment. In the next 
place, there has been the creation of large in- 
vestment trusts. Before the war, the banks 
and insurance companies were the only large- 
scale corporate purchasers’ of securities, and 
those corporations had to confine their pur- 
chases to bonds and preferred stocks. In the 
past three years, the new investment trusts 
have bought several bullion dollars’ worth of 
common stocks. Such investment, under good 
management, promises a good ultimate yield, 


trust managed by investment bankers of wide 
experience is in a better position than the 
individual in placing a certain proportion of its 
funds in securities which show excellent future 
prospects as compared with immediate returns. 
To the investment houses making flotations of 
investment trust securities, the Investment 
trust has come to represent a method whereby 
the house secures the permanent investment 
control of the stockholders money. 


CREDIT. | 


The large proportion of the total supply of 
gold that is now held in the United States to- 
gether with the stability given to credit by the 
policies of the Federal Reserve Bank, has served 
substantially to increase publie confidence in 
the strength of the general credit structure. 
There is no question but that a steadily increas- — 
ing surplus of wealth is being created in the | 
United States and that this wealth must seek 
investment cither at home or abroad, Prior 
to the war, the United States was a debtor 
country willing to pay a substantial rate for 
new capital. In those days, the need for 
capital was sufficient so that it was profitable 
for bond houses to send salesmen from door to 
door selling bonds. At the present time, when 
there is a surplus of wealth for investment 
abroad, such expensive methods of raising 
capital have become unnecessary. There has — 
not been sufficient emphasis placed upon tl 
difference between rate of yield in debtor 
creditor countries. ice 

As a definite instance of the 
growing wealth of the United $i 
credit situation, there ; 


—, will continue to.produce a steadily incre 
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shown in the balance sheets of most of the 
leading corporations. When attention was 
centred upon the high interest rates prevailing 
in the call loan market by the discussions in the 
financial papers. a large proportion of . this 
surplus was withdrawn from bank deposits and 
placed on call. There would seem to be little 
danger that any great number of these com- 
panies would make a concerted and simultane- 
ous effort to withdraw tlis money from the 
market, On the contrary, in time of any great 
strain on credit. the inerease in the rates would 
be sufficient to attract money of this type 
fron new sources, , ; 

A peculiar relationship develops between the 
corporation and the investor when that corpo- 
ration places millions of dollars in call loans in 
New York and later issues new stock to raise 
more capital. The corporation is paying divi- 
dends to the stockholder and the stockholder is 
indirectly paying interest to the corporation for 
the call money which assists him to take up the 
new stock. When these three factors —surplus 

. wealth, unusually favourable developments in 
industry, and the relative vields of comparable 
European securities —are taken into considera- 
tion, present seeuritv prices in the United 
States are more eusilv understood. It is 
chiefly in relation to the yield on bonds and the 
rftes on time and call money that present 
yields on common stoeks seem low. i 

For that proportion of investment that seeks 
non-partieipating issues, there is direct com- 
petition between foreign and American securi- 
ties. When the bonds of strong foreign govern- 
ments may be had on a basis of relatively 
high vield, there is little inducement for the 
investor to accept a lower yield from the bonds 


of a home industry. This need of capital in 


foreign countries has raised the rates which 
may be expected on bonds : this is a reflection 
of the relative shortage of capital in other parts 
of the world. Whereas the investor who buys 
bonds must look for his’ whole reward in the 
relative stability and safety of his income, the 
investor who buys common stocks expects to 
share in the increasing prosperity of the coun- 
try. The high yield obtainable from bonds 


- reflects the world-wide need for ca pital, The 


low immediate yield on common stocks is an 
expression of the belief that the United States 
adi 1 asing 
surplus, and that thé industrial concerns which 
are now in operation will be in the best position 


to take advantage of the opportunities which 


ahead. 
should not be forgotten, however, that 
ut co-operation. between central banks. 


there is the possibility that price levels may he- 
upon the verge of a major decline. During 
such a movement, the relative value of stocks 
and bonds would be reversed to the benefit of 
the bond-holders. 
steadily | increasing purchasing power. The 
holders of common stocks would be the inyes- 
tors who would suffer from such a decline, Ag 
a means to prevent the widespread depressions 
which would take place during such a recession, 
the maximum co-operation between - central 
banks is essential. Investors wil 
this co-operation is a matter which is of prime 
importance in relation to the safety of their 
investments in common stocks. 


SuMMARY. 


In summarizing the situation in the securi- 
ties market from an investment point of view, 
it may be stated that a large number of the 
more favourable recent developments have been 
fully discounted. Under these circumstances, 
there is no basis for the expectation that the 
rate of advance of securities in the immediate 
future will be as rapid as in the past five years, 

The investor who in paying 6. 8 or 10% inte- 
rest to hold securities which yield only 3 or 4% 
must not make the mistake of believing that 
there is no upper limit to capital appreciation. 
fn the long run, a proportionate adjustment 
will be established between earnings (not im- 
mediate yield) and price. 
. In individual instances, over-optimism may 
result in an excessive rise in prices, but this will 
result eventually in corresponding recessions. 
The earnings and prospects of each individual 
company are being subjected to close analysis 
and comparison with the situation in other 
companies.in the same field. 

There are a number of indices of industry 
which point toward a continued growth n 
surplus wealth, a continued substantial expan 
Sion in the earnings of many companies and. 
im spite of temporary recessions, these forces 
are likely to make the market more and more 
highly speculative. Where price advances m 
the past have been general, in the [uture they 
are likely to be based upon a shrewd under- 
standing of the factors at work in the particula? 


company or industry. Security analysis Ws 


therefore, play an increasingly important p 
In Investment inanagenment., p 


In all business it is the personal element and 


personal attention that count. —- ke 


The better the service give to custome 
. the less it costs to serve them, < = 


Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar“ 
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A fixed income would have ^ 


realize that - 


London, British Industries Fair. White City. 

—Not only should we not be surprised, we 
should not be indignant cither, when a sales- 
man says, pointing to some of his „Wares ; 
“These are very beautiful; weve been selling 
alot of them lately.” For this is the most 
- respectable non sequin of the present day. 
. There is no doubt also a touch of up-to-date 
psychological science in. the non-chalant assu- 
rance with which the salesman speaks; he is 
bringing the pressure of suggestion to bear on 
his possible customer. “ Forty million Britons 
‘can't be wrong," says a contemporary adver- 
tisement, so casting the lie in ID bsen's teeth : for 
Ibsen said: “The minority -is sometimes 
right: the majority Is always wrong." 

“A salesman at the White City picked up a 

— teacup to show me, of which the only beauty, 
and that, only from his point of view, was its 
alleged popularity. ‘The brim of this cup was 


j so artfully twisted about that only somebody 
Ti - With a knack could hope to avoid spilling half 
ad the liquid contents when drinki ng. Every con- 
m ceivable shape of pot and every conceivable 


decorative 
the White 
and better 


design for pots was to be found at 
City—except some of the simpler 
ones in each case. If one had had 
to choose an ingenious and fantastic set, I 
should have given my vote for the work of an 
rish firm, the Fermanagh Pottery Campany 
Whose more delicate pieces have a pearl-like 
glaze inside. - On the other hand, a- good 
sensible line, I thought, was that displayed by 
: S Pearl Pottery of Hanley : simple shapes, a 
BW colour—not unlike that of Messrs. 
non Ee Wood's well-known lavender. ware—and 
"hi 00 high a glaze. 
jw Bass m general "was inoffensi ve. One 
E MNA that the influence of Lalique has 
but i hc d together rejected by British industry 
Some lbs - TONS themselves Were very poor. 
hited b y round, painted flower bowls, exhi- 
— really D QE Walsh of Birmingham Were 
Specia] De and the glass fittings in the 
Ute of Ind jon organized by the British Insti- 
This oo trial Art were very satisfactory. | 
ial section was, as might have been 
athe: of great interest. The most discri- 
: ng foreign critic could: t 
i fs ; 


Notes from London. 


British Industries Fair. 


furniture and various accessories, The wrought ~ 
iron garden gate by the Stepney Craft School; 
an agreeable piece of work, acted as an entrance 


to one wing of this exhibition within the 
exhibition. "The eye was then immediately č 
caught by what is described as a “ cast-iron 


mantel register gate,” designed by Professor 
Lethaby. This had a fellow in the other wing. 
a slightly larger and- equally fine grate with 
architectural lines and a sober pattern. Here 
sone curtains might be seen, designed by the 
most versatile of our men of taste, Mr. Roger - 
Ery. The textiles were mostly good, both 
those which depended on their pattern and those 
which depended on their sheen. The furni- 
ture, too, was on a high level,- though the 
simplicity in which the pottery was lacking is 
not by itself enough to be the making ofa work |. — 
of art where sideboards are concerned. | 
Messrs. Russell, of Broadway, showed a civi- 
lized bedroom suite, and Messrs. Peter Jones ; 
a set of cane-bottomed chairs and a settee — 7 
which would be excellent in the appropriate Š 
environment. A dining-room table was per- 
haps the best exhibit of the Bath Cabinet = 
Makers, Ltd., and the walnut sideboard of this ^ — 
firm was almost very good, qu oe re ae 
Tf an office ‘has got to be sleek and solid, and 
if someone in it has really got to do a great di 
of work, the claims of the biggest table shown 
by Messrs. Globe-Wernicke should be very 
strong on the selector. This massive exhibit, x 
the absolute antithesis im spirit of the Bureau — | 
du Roi and of the seventeenth and eighteenth 


ASTRA 


machine finish, =< o 
A small but interesting booth was that of 

Messrs. Myers, a London firm specializing in =- —- i 

ivory goods. Just as the makers of Oxford 

Marmalade have proved. that a j 

"have a good shape, so Mess 

a shaving brush or a manicure 


eat 
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of exhibits one could not find much that 
seemed a mere concession to popular taste or 
lack of taste. > BE = 

The size of the Fair made it impossible for a 
short review to do more than touch on a few 
points. British toys are an interesting subject : 
the more elaborate ones are so good : could we 
not produce better simple ones ? There is still 
more individuality in German toys than in 
ours. 


Indian Economic Notes. 


Motor Vehicles Suitable 
The Army Department is keenly Interested 
in the makes and types of motor lorries in 
general use in India and in order to encourage 
the use of vehicles suitable for military purpo- 
ses and of standard Army types, the Govern- 
ment of India have introduced a scheme by 
which a subsidy is paid to those owners who 
are in possession of such vehicles and who agree 
to hand them over, in the event of general 
mobilization, on certain specified terms. The 
object of the scheme is to reduce the number of 
vehicles to be maintained in peace and to rely 
on subsidized vehicles in case of war. The 
vehicles whieh the Army wish to eucourage 1 
India are the 30 ewt. six-wheeled lorry or bus 
and the three ton six-wheeled lorry or bus. 
There are cleven makes and types of rigid six 
wheel mechanical transport vehicles fitted with 
freight carrying bodies on pneumatic tyres 
which will be eligible for enrolment under the 
Subsidy Scheme and their names and descrip- 
tion can be obtained from the Quartermaster- 
leneral, Army Headquarters, Simla. The 
vehicle must have been purchased within a 
year of the date of manufacture. It must not 
have run more than 200 miles since the date 
of original registration. The Government will. 
as soon us a vehicle is accepted and enrolled as 
a subsidy vehicle, pay the owner the amount of 
import duty orisinally paid on the vehicle being 
imported into India and will also pay the owner 
in advance every six months thereafter, so long 
as the vehicle is enrolled, five per cent per 
annum for the first year and 73 per cent per 
annum for the second and third years on the 
cost of the vehicle as defined in the form of” 
agreement for enrolling subject to production 
of original bills in support., Prospective pur- 
chasers of. this type of vehicle, who are prepared 


to enter into a subsidy contract with the Gov- 


ernment of India, should communicate with 
the Quartermaster-General in India for further 
tion, when they will be furnished with 
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In printing, too, we are behind the Germans: 


not, under the eifeumstanees, that there ig any 


diserace in this. Perhaps the increasing Mte- to: 
rest in book production which may be diagnosed to! 
at home will gradually lead to our excellent i 
typographers being given a freer hand by their dev 
chiefs. If we discourage them too much they mat 
will be off to the Continent or to America bec: 
whence they are certainly the recipients of nati 
tempting offers. and 
— wor 
rali 
T 
for Military Purpose. B 
the detailed conditions under which the con on 
tract can be made. Demonstrations will be il 
given to bone-fide purchasers once they estab- (lov 
lish their intention to buy one or more of these e 
vehicles and enter into a subsidy contract with nev 
the Government of India. Applications to enter try, 
into a subsidy contract with the Government its 
of India should state the make, type, and con 
number of vehicles they are prepared to pur to. 
chase. As the six-wheeler is new to the public alm 
of India the Quartermaster-General in India, ; 
Army Headquarters, will supply would-be pur | 
chasers with such information as they may te- T 
quire together with advice on the type of vehi- culi 
cle to svit the local needs of such purchasers. des 
Por 
TRANSPORT POSSIBILIMES IN INDIA. 2: 
Mr. (i). K. Howard, the Regional Director for up 
the Far East of General Motors, prior to hs obs, 
departure for New York on April 13th, said = 1 
The present position of transport in the Bast on 
is one of enormous interest. During the last tim 
few years there has undoubtedly been a marked 2 
change in the viewpoint and habits of the low 
people of this country. "There has been con- 3 
siderable expansion of the railway system ani culi 
a corresponding increase in the demand for Ür 
motor transportation. I am not one of thost 193 
who believe that the one method of trans f T 
portation is in the slightest degree inimical 9 - Go 
the other. cho 
On the contrary T am convinced that the are 
welfare of both is assured by the growing K aut 
cognition among enlightened Indian opinion A Ma 
the need for improved highways and Lomas dra 
development of Indian commerce along modem. will 
lines. The huge engineering projects WT | Will 
have been carried! out in the past in 1ndia hav’ Tay 


proved not only that modern develop" 
demands an increase in Indian industries 
that agriculture, which in India is the mot 
of all industries, can be, and is being. ^ 


served p: the introduction of Western me 
ion, Haridwar — 
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d transportation is one of the prime 
ntials of this development and one has only 
oa few miles out of the great cities of India 
crowing system of passenger buses 
n linking up the ‘villages and towns. The 
B ‘lopment of road transport is to the ulti- 
e i of every class in the community, 
uate by this impros ed inter-communication 
natural produce is more eusily exchanged, men 
and women are given an opportunity to see the 
world outside their own villages and the gene- 
val standard of living is raised, 

T do not hesitate to say that if the present 
yate of progress in the use of cars and passenger 
and goods trucks continues, within the next 
twenty years there will be one million motor 
vehicles on the roads of India, Burma and 
Ceylon. ‘The ~“ saturation " problem of which 
we hear in the West is, practically speaking, 
never likely to arise. The vast size of the coun- 
try, its huge natural resources and the need of 
its 395 million inhabitants for easier inter- 


{mprove 
ease’ 
woe 


to see how à 


‘communication make a capacity for this region 


to absorb economical motor transportation 
almost unlimited. 


Prize FOR IMPROVED PERSIANS WHEEL. 


The Punjab Government (Ministry of Agri- 
culture) offers a prize of Rs. 2,000 for the 
design (detailed scale drawings) of an improved 
Persian Wheel. Drawings must be sufficiently 
complete to enable any manufacturer to make 
up the wheel in all details. Competitors must 
observe the following conditions :— 

l. The design must show a distinct advance 
on any Persian wheel known at the present 
time. 
me Durability, lightness, - easy running and 

costs will be specially considered. 
coe must be submitted to the Agi 
Yallpur | ngincer to Government, Punjab, 
1939 hot later than the 15th February, 


SM Ne Een 
chosen fron? x one or more designs may bo 
àte^tó pe x uch the actual Persian wheels 
authors quonsumucted for test purposes. The 

5 ot selected drawings will be required to 


Manuf, 
acture wheels or parts TORT ORT OTE 
DIR € wheels or parts according to their 


Will ms. and the cost of their manufacture 
Will ag one by Government, but in no case 


anulata exceeding Rs. 400 be paid for the 
acture, the delivery and the erection of a 


comp] ; 
ue Persian wheel àt Lyallpur. 
nt Es -J 
“Onplie *he opinion of Government no wheel 


“with the above requirements the prize 
Withheld, and if a wheel composed of 


oett pere ott gU nd engen 


to 5 years. 
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improved parts from several designs sent in Is 
approved, the prize will be suitably divided. 
The decision of Government will be final. 

Any design winning a prize will become the 
property of Government. 

INDUSTRIAL DESIGNS COMPETITION. 

Particulars of the Sixth Annual Open Com- 
petition of Industrial Designs to be held at the 
[Imperial Institute, South Kensington, London, 
in June next, are now available. The object 
of the competition is to encourage young 
designers of promise by giving them facilities 
for exhibiting their work and at the same time 
of assisting manufacturers to discover fresh 
talent of which they may be in search. fn this 
way the competition is expected to be of ‘ser- 
vice to the Empire by raising the standard of 
British Commercial Art. It will cover archi- 
tectural decoration, textiles, furniture, book 
production, pottery and glass and adverti- 
sing, and will be open to two classes—(a) all 
British subjects, and (4) British students in 
British schools of art and kindred institu- 
tions. Intending competitors in India must _ 
apply to the Seeretary of the Royal Society of 
Arts, John Street, Adelphi, London, W. ©. 2, 
for the necessary entry forms, ete., as soon as 
possible. The last day for receiving entries 1s 
May 27. In all scholarships and prizes amount- 
ing to over £2,000 are offered in connection 
with the 1929 Competition. Further parti- 
culars regarding the Competition can be ob- 
tained from the Director of Industries, Old 
Custom House, Bombay. 
RURAL ELEOTRICATION IN ÜZEGUOSLOVAKIA. 

Jn view of the contemplated electrification 
of the rural parts of Mysore State, the fol- 
lowing decision of the Czechoslovakian parlia- 
ment is not without interest. The total amount 
that the Ministry of Agriculture has already 
granted in all to local authorities and co- 
operative societies amounts to 60,000,000 
crowns for electrification purposes. In 1918- 
the number of villages electrified was only 
1,600. To-day their number is 6,400 with a 
population of 9,900,000. The State subsidy 
for electrification purposes has been increased 
to 35,000,000 crowns a year and to prolong it 


Cyatmucra Oir. 
The Report on the Forest Administration in — 


Burma (excluding the Federated Shan States) Ji 


for the year ending the 31st March, 1928, 
states :—-The Chalmugra enquiry was conti- 
nued throughout the year and the de ina 
tion of the constants is now complete 
fessor D. H, Peacock is now proceedin 
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the fractionation of the oils from various species. 
The enquiry has demonstrated that there is an 
ample supply of the tree to supply the world s 
demand for Chalmugra oil but the difficulty 
lies in getting the fruit collected. The un- 
certainty of the crop of fruit combines with the 
unwillingness of the forest population to take 
up the collection except at exorbitant rates to 
make it very difficult to organize supplies of the 
seed. This year for the first time there is 
definite record of the export of the sced and oil 
being recorded by the Customs Department. 
LAC CULTIVATION IN THE SHAN STATES. 
The Report on the Forest Administration in 
Burma for the year ending the 31st March, 
1928, states :——Consideroble. activity. has been 
displayed in the Federated Shan States towards 
impreving the methods of cultivating and im- 
proving the lac crop. ‘Phe following extract is 
taken from the Annual Report of the Principal 
Forest Officer, Federated Shan States :— 
“One most encouraging result of Forest 
Department propaganda was the inerease in 


Digitized by Asya, feres Foundation Sher end esango |, 


G 
progress made in cleaning lac and the decreas 
€ H SG 

in the amount of lac collected * wet’, Burm, 
Pura 


lac, owing to bad methods of collection and 
adulteration, has not in the past enjoyed a lig 
reputation in Indian markets. It is hoped thin 
the progress referred to above will result ina 
change of opinion among refiners. The ne 
perimental lac farms at Lawksawk and in the 
Panlaung reserve were maintained with good 
results. As a result of a visit to the Shan St 
of Mr. N.K. Sarkar, a member of the Indian Lac 
Association for Research, Royal Exchange, 
Calcutta, the question of starting co-operative 
societies for the sale of lac has been under 
consideration, the chief object being to procure 
for the cultivator a fairer proportion of the 
sale price. At the moment it is the broke 
who appropriates the greater portion of the 
profits, Investigations have been started in 
the Yawnghwe State with a view to asce- 
taining the feasibility of the scheme, which 
commends itself highly to the newly appointed 
Sawbwa." 


Topics in the Journals. 
Consumption of Cigarettes in India. 


Arresting figures showing the growth in 
popularity of cigarette smoking in India during 
the last ten years are given by the Imperial 
Economic Committee in their Tobacco Report 
published by the Stationery Office. 

The annual consumption of cigarettes in India is 
now about 6,500 million, compared with under 1,000 
million before the war, 

The expansion of the worbls consumption of tobacco, 
the decline in popularity of pipes relatively to ciga- 
rettes, the striking incre in the demand for Empire 
toba and the general recent improvements in its 
quality are among the main points discussed by the 
Report, The problems facing those res ponsible for the 
future of the still smali but inportant Empire tobacco 
trade recéive detailed attention in this survey. [n 
India the annual constimpiion of cigarettes is now 
about 6,500 million as compared with an annus 
of somewhat under 1,000 million pre- 
rette is thus at present advancing in world 
but. the consumption per hard appears to be highest in 
the United Kingdom, Vor the years 1909 to 1912 the 
average annual world production of Jeaf, excluding 
india and China was estimated, states the Impreial 
Economie Committee, at 2,304 million Ibs. Wor the 


l figure 
The ciga- 


ide favour, 


years 1920 to 1922 this av * was placed at 2,673 
million Ibe. and in 1926-it is computed that 2,415 


million lba, of tobaceo leat were harvested, 
A INDIA AND CHINA. 

Unfortunately equivalent figures for the earlier 
years are not available for India and China, for which 
two countries the crop in 1926 was estimated at 1,185 
million Tbs, Ff this quantity be included, the estimate 
of the tota! production of tobacco in the world in 1926 
was 4,900 million Ibs, 


“trade channe 
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The United States of America and the British Em- 
pire provided apprbximately half of this world total. 
Empire countries contributing to this quota were, in 
the order of their output, India, Canada, Union of 
Seuth Africa, Southern. Rhodesia, Nyasaland, North 
ern Rhodesia, Australia and Cyprus. 


In the international trade im tobacco the Empire 
does not, however, occupy such a prominent position 
as the quantity of it& production would suggest, for 
some of the countries which are the largest producti 
of tobacco are also the largest consumers. — This E 
especially true of India and China. Only somewhat 
one-fourth of the world crop—1,240 millions out 
of 4,000 million lbs. im 1925—entered internation 


duction. 


TRADE EXPANSION. 
Whereas the Empire only supplied 74 million 
of the 228 million Ibs, imported into the Un TUER 
dom in 1921, it supplied 41 millions to the 1927 Ud 
of 222 million ibs. Further, 7 out of the m 
million lbs. of Empire > tobacco imported 
1921 were drawn from Nyasaland, India anc 
North Borneo. : 


countries of p 


Between 1920 and 1924 the cor 
tobacco expended at a rate of 1,050,000 ]bs. 4 1 
and between 1924 and 1027 at a rate of 3,200,000 
a year, British manufacturers withdrew from 
1,546,000 Tbs. of Empire grown tobacco in 
against 22,793,009 Ibe. in 1927, 

“We belie the Committee continued, + lt 
given on the side of the producers increased expen” thi 
in production, strict attention to the quality t 
crop and ihe requirements of the British market, 


given, on the side of the manufacturers and P7 
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Who Invented the. Match ? 
In Fairfield Road, Bow, London, E., there is 
vastly interesting but little-known museum 
Fivoted entirely to the story of man’s struggles 
down the ages to preserve to himself those most 
"me gifts of the gods —fire and light. In 
Wi any thousands ol exhibits the tale is graphi- 
"ally told, and Messrs. Bryant and May, in 
whose offices the museum is to be found, have 
heen at pains to present the collection in strict 
chronological order and logical array. 
It is said to be the most complete collection of its 
kind in the world, a boast that no one who had seen 
‘it would deny. For many years a private collector, 
\ wr. Edward Bidwell, now over eighty, industriously 
assembled most of the exhibits, others have been 
other collections embraced, until now the 
ed catalogue prepared by Mr. Miller Christy, an 
authority on the history of fire-making appliances, 
Iready comprises over £ ages ! 
Primitive Fing-MakrNG, 
In the show-cases ranged round the large and airy 
gallery you observe the gradual climb of our early 
. ancestors from the wood-friction methods as seen in the 
aborious fire-drills, fire-saws and fire-ploughs, which 
e probably the earliest instruments devised by 
primitive man, to the {lint-and-pyrites method. that 
Marked the Stone and Bronze Ages. This latter con- 
el of obtaining sparks which lighted tinder by 
tiking a nodule of the common minerals iron-pyrife 
With pointed flake of flint, This method is still em- 
loved by certain Eskimo tribes. 
- Tlie flint-and-pyrites method waned when, about 
Mee thousand years ago, man discovered. the art of 
melting iron;a progression that resulted in the modern 
I p fint-and-steel method which persisted, in slow- 
s proving forms, wp.to around the year 1835, and, 
d fact, is still practised by South European peasants 
m many semi-c ed peoples. Steel and flint have 
a been found in buria l-mounds clasped in the hand 
ay Whe: rior ready forimmediate use to lighten his 
Ec 1 he awakes in the world beyond ! 
ne Tite Tixper-Box Era. 
Dos semi shows how packed he 
| fantous ater preceding the arrival of the “instan- 
wot in elt we know to-day with the ingenious 
(steel nventors of the world. Although the flint 
n Were Dasic necessities in all such designs, the 
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fired the pistol arid ignited a pinch of gunpowder, 
which in turn lighied a candle that had sprung from 
inside the box! Another was intended for sluggards. 
Patented in 1824, it co dof a piece of string pass- 
mg over a pulley attached to the stopper of an acid 
bottle. As you lay in bed you pulled the string, lifting 
the stopper, which applied a spot of acid to a crude 
sulphur match, which rotated on a wheel until it came 
next to the wick of a spirit lamp, which if everything 
went according to plan, gave you your light ! 
Tue First Marca. 

This acid device, or * Portable Fire-Dox" as it is 
called, was one of the earliest forms of “instantaneous 
lights,” and was invented in Italy in 1786. Similar to 
it was the * Promethean Match " patented by Samuel 
Jones, of the Strand, in 1828. A minute quantity of 
sulphuric acid sealed in a tiny glass vesicle surrounded 
by a compound of chlorate of potash, was enclosed in a 
paper spill, When the glass vesicle was broken either 
by the hammer supplied with the “match”, or with 
the teeth, the acid inflamed the potash and ignited the 
paper. 4 

Despite the many claimants, the honour of invent- 
ing the first real “ friction match " of the kind with 
which we are familiar-to-day belongs to John Walker, 
a Stockton-on-Tees chemist. In 1826 he was selling 
his friction tights for a shilling for a hundred, and two- 


pence for the box! ‘The match was pressed between — 


the fingers in à piece of sand-paper. 

By 1834 the “ Lucifers g * which 
were the first phosphorus matches, were in common 
use to be followed later by “F ve Vostesi? 

esuvians", and “ Safeties”. They had many dis 

mtag A strong sun, or a sudden blow. would be — 
liable to ignite the box. More than one Jahel in the 
museum warned purchasers that, owing to the poison- 
ous fumes, no one with weak lungs should strike the 
matches! The harmless red phosphorus of modern 
“strike anywhere " matches arrived in 1898, though 
{he noxious yellow phosphorus with its peril to worker 
and consumer was not legally banned until 1910. | 

PICTORIAL LABELS. SARS 


‘The museum also contains scores of mateh-box labels .— 


of different countries that: must surely be unique, 
Foreign covers are shown with famous " beauties ” 
reproduced upon them in gaudy colours ; others bear 
bird and flower designs : while some, like that showing 
ihe meeting of Dr. Livingstone and Stanley, snggest. 
that match-boxes once supplied belated pictorial news | 
to patrons 2 i 


If written. application is made beforehand 


Indian Weights and Measures. 

The Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture 
has done well to direct attention to the urgent 
need for standardizing weights and meas ) 
India. This is a reform which is lo 1 
Tt has been talked about for many y 

Ww. 
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example, in one district 
dency a single unit of we 
has thirteen different values t 
seers to RO seers. It must not be supposed also 
that such divergencies are known m the Bom- 
bav Presidency only. The example quoted is 
typi :al of all the provinces, and the Commis- 
sion rightly points out that “ innumerable other 
examples of a similar character could be cited”. 
Such a state of affairs is of course opposed to the 
interests of the cultivator, because it gives 
unserupulous dealers and others most excellent 
opportunities of cheating him. Nor is the evil 
resulting from it confined to the cultivator. 
Commercial transactions are hampered by it, 
and it is in every way unsatisfactory. 

For many years past the Governmer of India have 
been alive to the importance of.attaininy uniformity. 
Indeed, as far back-as 1871 they | lated with this 
object in view. By the Act which they then adopted 
—the Indian Weights and Measures Act, 1871- the 
Governor-General is empowered to introduce a system 
of weighis and measures of capacity consistent with a 
statutory unit, which is defined as being a weight to he 
called a ser and to be equal to the kilogramme. But 

-General has ever attempted to put the 
Act into force. It was hoped at first that the weights 
and measures based upon the statutory unit would be 
gradually adopted without intervention on the part of 
the Government, But this hope has never been 
realized. All that has been done is that the Indian 
Railways and various Government Departments have 
adopted as standard the tola of 180 grains, the seer of 
80 tolas, and ihe maund of 40 seers. Between 1890 
and 1894 the Government of India consulted the local 
Governments on fhe question, and it was agreed that, 
as the necessity might arise attempts should be made to 
prescribe for particular districts, or groups of districts, 
standard weights and measures Similar to those adopt- 
ed by the Indian Railways and the Government De- 
partments. But when reviewing the question in 1913 
the Government of India said that although some of 
the local Governments had taken action in this direc- 
fion the then existing state of affairs was far from 
satisfactory. They were convinced that the lack of 
uniformity was seriously prejudicial to trade; and 
they thought that the development of commerce and 
of railway communications, and the advance of munici- 
pal and trade organizations had gone far to reniove 
the objections which had been formerly raised to the 
introduction of a single uniform system. Holding this 
view the Government re-opened the question and ap- 
pointed a Committee to investigate it. 

The Committee made an exhaustive inquiry, coming 
finally to the unanimous conclusion that the desire and 
ihe necessity for the establishment of a uniform system 
were widespread. As regards the particular system 
to be adopted the members of the Commitice were not 

, unanimous ; one of them advocating the introduction 
of the metric system, and the others the Indian railway 
system which is explained above, The majority like- 
wise made recommendations for standardizing various 
measures of length, area, capacity and cubic content, 
After the publication of the report the Goyernment of 
India again consulted the local Govermnents, but no 
definite steps in the way of introducing uniformity 
were taken, And at the present time, as the report of 
the Agricultural Commission says, ~ matters remain 


no Governc 
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much as they were prior to the appointment at f 
Committee”. Itis greatly to be hoped that the Com the f mal 
sion’s strongly expressed recommendation for a sup] 
examination of the question with a view to action, i dest 
se accepted. Admittedly there are difficulties in. a for ! 
way of successful introduction of uniformity, Bu chro 
these ought not to be insuperable. Lt is possible te sing 
there might be some disturbance to trade at first: T who 
ihe time would therefore have to be allowed between | Indi 
the prescription of the new system and its enforcement: | por 
The Committee of 1913 suggested that the chap; mati 
should be made gradually, the new uniform System T ann 
being applied first to the large centres, then to the | the | 
more advanced rural areas and finally to the less aq mun 
vanced, excepting for í number of years Specially large 
backward tras Under ihe scheme it would kp state 
within the discretion of the local Governments te pove 
select the areas and to decide when and how ea unen 
advance should be made, The Agricultural Comnis. coun 
sion recommends that the Government of India shou 4 goor 
lav down gencral principles to which the provincial RE 
covernments would adhe far as possible without mon 
due interference with local trade custom, -Phe Cone} enti 
mission makes no recommendation as to the particular of Di 
system to be adopted. There are two systems which f ponn 
have been seriously s gested in the past, namely, the f B 
metrie and the Indian railway system. Opinion in BEC 
India has not so far greatly favoured the metric system ; prs 
secing that itis not in force in the United Kingdom or ute 
the United States. But it is probable that consider E 
able support would be forthcoming for the Indian} S 
railway system which is based on the tola of 180 grain; d 
Under the system the maund would weigh 873 Ils | RM 
avoirdupois or 40 seers, The only weight, which is: cm 
present more or le snerally known throughout Indis f tions 
is the tola of 180 grains_ which is in fact the weight ofa E 
newly coined rupee. Iis, therefore, as the Committe f ra u 
of 1913 recognizea, a unit which is likely to be a reason ni i 
ably good foundation upon which to construct a wi poa 
form system. E 
A Case for Khaddar. ios 
* We conquered India as an outlet’ for tht purs 
goods of Great Britain,” said Sir William Joys oe 
Hicks, one of His Majesty’s Ministers. ^ llis 
conquered it by the sword, and by the swo appi 
we shall hold it. J am not such a hy poetit a ment 
to say that we hold India for the Indians: d ae 
hold it as the finest outlet for. British goods MI but, z 
general, and for the Lancashire cotton T 1 mone 
in particular." Writes Mr. C. Rajagopalachif they 


in the National Christian Council Revel! Tip 


What is the national consequence of this 
business that Lancashire has established in In 


means Lo retain at the point of the sword ? wel lapen 
thing less than distress and scmi-starvation H that t 
over an area of over a million square miles, COR | con 
of 700,000 villages. The people affected. by Abs The 
distress number over 230 millions. The aboye | gh able 4 
ment may appear strange. How can the supp 4 ight 
cheap cloth irom England be the cause © at Nrigte 
India? Until the year 1800, ninety per cent Works 


from the cotton grown in the country W 
ditary weaver castes wove into cloth. 


m 


IN 


ndspun, the 
milies was 


rn from England replaced this hs 


a : 5 f 
made 3 ntary occupation of the peasant f 


supplem^ Without any substituted industry suitable 
getrag oondition. the result was enforced idleness and 
for the overty and semi-star o. There is nof a 
chrome P ilicist, ineluding high government offic ; 
single Pr nob admit the extreme poverty of rural 
lis Stel consists of ninety per cent of the total 


The average income of 


via half : 


mas to two and a half 


ion. 
populatto 
Pod at from on 


annas per da und in w ill b Dm adily admitted that even 
the most optimistic calcul ation i fat below the mi ui 
m mum level of subsistence, d s the average. but in 
less ad 4 large areas the mass of the people are in a permancnt 
pecially detto of helple titution. Side by side with this 
ld p very, there widespread unemployment. ‘This 
ents to employment is not like that found in European 
NY each countries where a minority is temporarily out of 
-omniis. | occupation, Here the people are as a body unemploy- 
à should \ od for a la part of the year, varying from three 
Ovincial months in irrigated areas to over six months in the dry 
without qiltivation areas. Tf we wish to improve the condition 
he Com. of our peasantry, we must give them back the addi- 
articuli I tional occupation that they have lost. We must 
is which W mard both food and cloth against encroachment, and 
rely, the | give to our peasantry the ht to produce hoth the 
DM | nee ry article The khe BS ea SECS ALO ves- 
Mer] MG his rural econonty w hich is indispensable for the 
a for | economic reconstruction of Indian life. š d 
Em Tt mav be considered that in an age of industry itis 
rum impossible to revert to past conditi ns, and that it is, 
2 |. evenif possible, undesirable. tis true that the sub- 


stitution of power for human labour must produce a 
redistribution of work and a change in social condi- 
tions, In countries where circumstances favour a 
readjustment, no permanent distress follows as a con- 
sequence ; and if there is an adequate world market 
for the products of power, not only does the whole 
Population find employment but-everyone earns in- 
creased wa ges. In India. however, such is not the 
se. The conditions prevailing in this country do not- 
Permit its agriculiurist popalation taking to other 


for tht Pursuits, There is no possibility of industrializing 
Joys}  Indiain the sense in which [England has been industria- 
We} vet Laboursaving appliances are good where 

a sword a is really saved for the worker. But what 
ies] m Ppens here is Not saving of labour but unemploy- 
I (3 ET aind starvation. If the State were socialistic it is 
ig "p mücivable that the benefits of labour-saving appli- 
yoods li AM be distributed among the whole population; 
n gool 1 mies oe are, these labour-saving appliances pve 
^. ^uptalate: Io a 7) n " 

alach E the poor ie eista and make unemployment for 


eut E 1 Mog consider the history of Indian industries and 
T the | that after a hundred years of industrialization 
j total nu . 


ndor - UE 
dependis and a half millions as against 230 millions 
- fhat Ing on rura] agricultural work, it will be found 


ig cont: r 
inued idleness 
The oe d idleness, 


lle to s 


nov oe a indispensable necessity of existence ; 
m, notab] p only cloth is RU th a neci ity. Some 

/ the m Missionary bodies, imagine that they 
nent "Won of the. problem of rural unemploy- 


ez x 
A 


| N ' or *. 3 t 
k farming p ng industries such as carpentry, bee- 
U machin: oring, knitting, embroidery work, weaving 
*W oneg pele yarn, ete. Where the industries are 
» 


loy are of so little scope that they can nover 
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be hoped to go far enough to solve the rural problem. 
Then, again. some of these industries seem to pay very 
well indeed, but they supply the needs of a few people 
and can never be hoped to be taken up by the tceming 
millions, Some seemingly successful efforts, like 
cabinet-making and weaving, can only help individuals 
and particular groups of people by taking away busi- 
ness from other individuals and groups. Such enter- 
prizes have no value in regard to the solution of the 
national problem which can only be solved if we find 
work for the agriculturists such as would produce 
articles not now produced in India and which are 
needed by the nation in large quantities. 

In this connection, it may be well to pause and re- 
move a certain persistent confusion between weaving 
and spinning. "The making of cloth from yarn is the 
work of a trained artisan, and in India is done by the 
various hereditary weaving castes. It was never 
and cannot, at any time, become the universal supple- 
mentary occupation of the agriculturists. Each 
handloom wants the skilled labour of a family. and 
there is no lack of hereditary weaving families in India, 
Each loom wants no less than a dozen spinners at work 
to make the yarn. Itis this spinning that was, and can 
agein become, the universal supplementary oceupation 
for the families whose main occupation is agriculture, 

The Agricultural Commission probably gave up 
the problem as insoluble, It has refused to explore 
the possibilities of spinning. Khadi workers are not 
indifferent to agricultural improvement or the growth 
of co-operation. They claim, justly, that it is due to 
their propaganda that attention has been diverted 
from the towns to the condition of rural folk. They 
would be the first to welcome all programmes that 
really go to help the peasantry. But often improved 
agriculture and: co-operation and other smaller indus- 
tries are trotted out not so much as effective policies 
in themselves, but as defences against khadi. It is 
obvious that hand-spinning is no rival either to im- 
proved agriculture or any ather more profitable indus- 
tr Itis offered only to fill idle hours and off-seasons 
where there is no more profitable occupation. 

So far the argument holds for normal times, But 
in famines, spinning is really the best and perhaps the 
only mode in Indian conditions to give relief to the 
people. The a priori case for khadi is overwhelming, 
and it is the object of the All-India Spinners’ Associa- 
tion to demonstrate the above proposition in practice. 

The khadi movement had its birth in 1921 as an 
integral part of a great national upheaval. While 
this gave it a start among the nationalistic section 
of Indians, it also prejudiced itin the eyes of foreigners | 
and those elasses of Indians who depended on connec- 
tion with Government. Now that the movement 
stands on its own legs and is governed by an indepen- 
dent non-party organization, namely, the All-India 
Spinners’ Association, it is hoped that it will get a just 
consideration from all those who are interested in the 
economic uplift of the Indian masses. Within the last 
six years, the Association has been able to give work 
to 60,000 spinners, distributed in about four thousand 
villages and is annually producing and selling Rs. 24 
lakhs worth of khadi. This is no small demonstration 
of the vast possibilities of spinning. The required 
facilities are found everywhere. Every province grows 
cotton; every cottage contains one or two possible 
spinners ; and in many areas the tradition, and even 
the practice, of spinning still survives. 

Tt is, no doubt, true that the work is difficult and. 
requires great effort and patience. But these are 
necessary for any work in India. It is not possible to 
start any industry in India which does not requi 3 
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great dea! of careful nursing and protection, Even 
the great Jamshedpur Steel Works are amable to work 
under free competition, ı Khadi, too, will require some 
protection for growth, and, so long as no alternative 
industry to supplement i culture is possible, it is 
obviously the duty of every wells sher of India to 
support ii, irrespective of political or other eonsidera- 
tions, 


costly and not durable, How 


But hadi is coarse, li 
can we prefer it to cheap, uniform machine-spun cloth 
9 


of fine finish and appearance 7 : 

There must be these initial difficulties in a movement 
of revival of a lost industry and they can be met only 
by a spirit of patriotic si rifice among the classes of 
the people that are comparatively well off, For the 
sake of giving occupation to families that would other- 
wise go without a full meal, we mist wear coarse cloth, 
if only such ean now be produced by their labour. 
Tndecd, if (he object of encouraging such a cloth is 
realized, what is coarse may well be deemed the only 
gentleman’s cloth. 

As for cost, hand-made goods are in all counirics 
more costly than machine goods. But the extra cost 
is little in comparison with the national henef Our 
infant indusiry is of the greatest national importance, 
but we have noi a Government willing.to prote it. 
The people's patriotism must supply the protection 
that the State refuses to give. 

To pay for and buy Muri instead of mill cloth is 
national service and reconsiruction work. Such ser- 
vice involves sacrifice, No nation can solve its pro- 
blems and better its position without sacrifice on the 
part of those of its classes that can afiordit. Emanci- 
pation cannot come of itself or be had without paying 
the price for it. 

As for durability, we are apt to he prejudiced by 
the experience of.eloth produced hy raw hands. Mr. 
Rivetti Carnac wrote in 1870 :— ž . 

*Machine-made pice ods have not been able to 
drive out of the field the stout, serviceable country 
cloth which stand the smashing of the native washer- 
man and keep out the sun, rain aud the cold." 

Our spinners are producing better and better yam 

^ and the experience of people who wear khad? produced 
now shows increasing durability. 

The tastes in favour of finer finish and varied colours, 
so far as they can be satisfied only by causing unem- 
ployment among our millions, can only be deemed a 
vulgar fashion of unthinking slave-mentality, Refine- 
menf can never consist in a desire for things that do 
harm to the nation, of which we are a part. Fashion 
and national good must eyer be the same in a truly 
“civilized community. : 


Indian Agriculture and Indian Peasants. 
= The place of honour is given in The Indian 
Journal of Economics, October 1928, to an arti- 
- ele by Prof. CŒ. Findlay Shirras in which he 
reviews the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture in India. . Some of his observa- 
tions are summarized below :— 
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lord will not take a disproportionate share icta 
resulis of improvements made by the” cultivator the | 
greater security of tenure and at least a tempor ASS 
fixation of rents in certain areas would give the ten 
cultivators a greater incentive to improve Vidit 
[literacy is the root of all evil in India, The : 
centaze of literaev among the total population UA 


years and overis but 17.1 for males and 2 for females i 
The resources in personnel and money which are avai T 
able are entirely unequal to the task of universal edu, f 
tion, The only hope of substantial progress lies į j 
mobilization of all available forces, both public an S 
private, ina determined attack on illiteracy, The R 
heart of the problem is the spread of literacy among K 


women and the introduction of compulsory primary 
education to be measured by decades, A 
The peasants’ great hope of salvation, the Commis 


sion rightly believes, lies in the extension of co-open M 
tion based upon careful education and scientifie train. th 
ine. In the view of the Commission the progressive: In 
adoption of compulsory education is the best basis for of 
co-operation, The ead of literacy among women C 
will result in lasting literacy among the young. Wher Dr 
ever possible, the policy of establishing ‘central’ f Ri 
schools should be adopted and ‘single teacher ` schools s 
converted into ‘branch’ schools. Teachers should Cy 
be recruited to the utmost practical extent from men | al 
of rural origin and upbringir E 


Indian veneration of co 
resu The annual economie lc 
superfluous cattle is more than 


000,000 J) 2 
and rev F 


nue, There is a great reluctance for religious reaso ne 
lo kill animals and thus the animal world is not ke] a 
in its place. The average | of grain and fodder n 
from animal depradations was from 10 to 15 per ee di 
of the total yield. Thus monk pigs. peacoc Co 
porcupines, etc., are permitted to consume what oug Sp 
not to be consumed by them. It must be left he 
Hindu theologian to.discover a solution of the conflict th 
heiween economics and transmigration. “We 

Several important recommendations are mad E 
regard to the diseases of live-stocl eed dis | th 


and seed-testing and to the neces 
demonstration the results of researe 
the village. Other recommendations deal with th 
division and fragmentation of holdings, iri gati 
markets, co-operation and the evils of th 
lender, z : 

No real progress is possible in agriculture Y 
full and accurate statistics and the yalue of v 
statisties both to the farmer and the trader 15 Ud | 
sally recognized. 1f the Council of Research is ret | | 
if will, like other bodies, be engaged in the prob | 
require statistical information, and the yalue 
efficient ceniral department to the provinces ! 
clear, It is to be hoped that ‘a statistician 
ratcability is appointed at the head of a B 
Statistical Information with the administr 
which leading economists, scientists and bus 
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e per | The following is a summary of the Proceed- 
ot 2 ‘nøs of the Nineteenth Mecting of the Board of 
males, P mS i 


Industries and Commerce held on Tuesday, the 
19th March 1929, at 1 r.m., in the Legislative 
Council Hall, Public Offices, Bangalore, with 
Rajakaryaprasakta Dewan Bahadur Mr. M. N. 
Krishna Rao, B.A, First Member of Council 
(Chairman), in the Chair :— 

The Report submitted by the Committee appointed 
at the instance of the momie Conference to go into 
the question of Organizing Financial Assistance to 
Industries and referred by Government for the opinion 
of the Board on the recommendations made hy the 
Committee was taken up for consideration and the 
proposals given in the Sumn attached to tlie 
Report on x 34 to 36 were discussed. 

Need for Le lion. —The recommendations of the 
— (Committee proceed on the assumption of the need for 
L| alegislative enactment to regulate this matter and the 
question of legislation was, therefore, first considered, 
Mr. V. L. D'Souza, one of the members of the Com- 


among f 
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000,008 mittee, explained that in the terms of reference to the 

d reve | Committee there was no allusion to | ation but it 

reasons | V&S taken as implied, as some of the British Provinces 
sasons f 


had enactments for the grant of financial aid to indus- 
tries. He thought there was no need for any legisla- 
tion on this subject and the Board for administration 
of financial aid to industries 
Committee need not be a legal body. Mr. K. R. 
lyengar observed that this question had 
idered in the past and it had been held that 
there was no necessity for legislation and that there 
“Mere no reasons for holding a different view now. 
The Dire or of Industries and Commerce stated that 
the object of the Committee-in suggesting legislation 
Wis to make the Board for administration of financial 
aid to industries a statutory body and added that in 
British India some Provinces had enactments while. 
others had not for the grant of State Aid to Industries 
anette United Provinces which had done more 
on BUE respect than other I rovinces had no law 
ve sal ea He was also of opinion that there was 
be better a c ation in Mysore and that it would 
Suited te X Tegulnt this matter by executive orders 
s 1é conditions as they stand from. time to 
1 B 

lori Pd resolved that there was no need for any 
‘Aid to Ae for regulating the grant of State 
: stris, 


Definition. oP ; 3 Bene 
Wi finition of © Industries to be aided "—The Board 
as of op 
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'ommitt Mion that the definition suggested: by the 
desepvi ?e might be generally accepted and that 
i Mg cases ries of 


> tither T, '5 not coming under the cat 
or the tries carried in Industria! Establishment 
sistance: Industries may also be aflorded financial 
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Mysore Economic Conference, 
Board of Industries and Commerce. 


industrial leadership did not fake interest in promis- 
ing concerns. a 

The Board resolved. that, as a general rule, the 
recommendation of the Committee was the right 
course to follow and that in any rare case of need for 
permitting, in the interests of industrial: progress of the 
State, external capital unassocinted with local capital 
to undertake a concern, a departure from the general 
rule might be allowed, ~ 


Metiops OF FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE, 

Limit of Loans to Concerns,—The Committee had 
commended that the amount of a loan to a Joint 
ock Company may be up to 25 per cent of its net 
assets, subject to a maximum of 1. lakh of rupees and 
that in all other cases it may be upto 50 per cent of 
net assets. Some members thought that these 
maxima limits might be found to be unduly restrictive 
in the ease of large concerns. 

fhe Board resolved that the proposal of the Com- 
mittee was sound as a general rule and that the need 
for a deviation from it would arise only in exceptional 
ciretiinstanees and such special eases have to be dealt 
with on their own merits as they 2 y 

Appointment of Government Director far Concerns re- 
ceiving Government! Ait. —'lhe Committee reccommend- 
ed this measure “to ensure some control over the 
conduct of business" concerned. The Board consi- 
dered that a Government Directors chief duty should 
he to saf d the interests of Government and that ` 
it was not desirable to st is responsibility for the 
general conduct of a business, which should largely 
devolve upon the Directors clected by shareholders. 

Rate of Interest to be charged on Loans. ~The recom- 
mendation of the Committee that the rate may not 
exceed 6 per cent is “ under existing conditions " and 
on this understanding, the Board thought that the - 
recommendation might be accepted. Phe Board was 
also of the opinion thatthe concession to be allowed in 
exceptional circumstances might -be reduction of inte- 
rest and not necessarily full remission of it. - 

Cash Credit.—' This is one of the very important 
recommendations of the Committee and was, there- 
fore, the subject of considerable discussion, Mr. D. S. 
Mallappa stated that he was in favour of the Govern- 
ment guarantee arrangement but that the amount to 
be guaranteed should be limited and covered by an — 
amount to be set aside for meeting the loss likely to - 
resvli from these transactions. Mri Nye thought that | 
ihe amount to be earmarked for this purpose should 
be caual to the amount guaranteed, Mr. K. R. Srini- - 
vasa lvengar considered that the suggestion of the 
Comunittce did not provide for sufficient interest on the 
part of the Bank in the credits allowed as, according” 
to this arrangement, the entire risk of loss was thrown - 
on Government. Mr. Sampath Iyengar did not see 
any need for the intervention of any Bank in this busi- - 
ness at all considering the fact that the transac i 
was really by Government and the loss resulting from. 
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prospect of itself conducting this work without any 
Yovernment guarantee, in view of tlie higher vate of 
interest it world get if it dealt with this business 
directly, would operate against the assumption. He, 
however, thought that one modification mieht be 
made, that the Government guarantee necd not 
he for the entire loan and interest but that the loss 
resulting from these cash credit transactions might be 
shared between. Government and the Bank, Col. 
Parton thought there was no quid-pro-quo to Govern- 
ment for faking over the entire liability on themselves 
and affording the Bank absolutely safe employment 
for its funds, The view was also expressed that the 
Committee’s recommendation was not clear as to 
when a loss on the working of a concern for its transfer 
to Government should be calculated and if for periods 
for which Balance Sheets are made up, whether all 
losses should be borne by Government while all gains 
go to the Proprictors of concerns. Whether the 
responsibility for watching and enforcing recovery of 
loans should devolve on the Board or on both the 
Board and the Bank was another point raised in the 
course of discussion. č 
Is Association with a Bank necessary in providing 
current finance to Industries- The Board was of the 
opinion that it was nec y to have the co-operation 
of a Bank in arranging for the supply of working 
capital to indust in the form of eash credits. 
What Provision should be ade for meeting los: 
volved in quarantecing Bank Cash Credits, -- Some mem- 
hers stated that ordinary banking experience was that 
10 per cent of loans would prove bad debis. Mr, D. S. 
Mallappa thought that the proportion in the case of 
loans for indusiries should be placed much higher, say 
50 per cent. The Board considered that the experi- 
ence of Banks and of Government, if any, in this res- 
pect, should be eonsulted and the required proportion 
set aside for meeting losse 
Rate of Interest on Cash Credit Loans to be charged. to 
Borrowers and to be allowed to Bunt, — he. following 
members were of opinion that in the interests of indus- 
trial advancement, current finance should be provided 
as cheaply as possible and that accordingly borrower 
should be charged only the guaranteed rate 
anything extra to be used as a margin for Go 
to cover losses to be borne by them under th 
tec conditions recommended by the Committee. 
1, The Director of Geology. 2 
2, Mr. M. Ramachandra Rao Scindia, 


S. 


Went 
aran- 


3. Mr. G. Subba Rao. 
4. The Indusirial Chemist. 
5. Mr. D. S. Mallappa. 
j . F. M. Abdul Kuddus. 
7. The Chief Conservator of Forests, 

The following members were in favour of char 
a higher rate as proposed by the Committee 1- 

1. The Director of Industries and Commerce, 
29. Mr. T. Nanjappa. 

3. ,. K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar. 

4. Col. Barton. 

5. The Superintendent of Sericulture, 

Other Forms of The Boaid agreed with 
the Committee in regard to ihe other forms of assiste 
ance and considered that electrical energy ? might 
also be supplied at concessional rates in deserving 
cases. F 

Muchinery for Administration of State Aid —There 
was no need to consider the question of having H 
Statutory Body as the Board was not in favour of 
legislation. 

The Board resolved that there was no need fora 
separate Non-Statutory Body even, and that a Sub: 
Committee of the Board of Indusiries and Commerce 
might be entrusted with the duty of examining and 
reporting upon all applications for financial aid to 
industries beyond the powers of the Director of Indus- 
tries and Commerce and that its recommendations be 
placed before the Board of Industries and Commerce. 
Applications for such will be made to the Director in 
the usual course and go bcfore the Sub-Committee 
with his remarks. The Sub-Committee may co-opt 
other members of the Board of Indusiries and Com- 
merce or others who are likely to assist in the per- 
formance of its work in respect of particular applica- 
tions. ‘The work of the Board and its Sub-Committee 
may continue to be advisor hitherto. 

Procedure for Grant of State Aid.—The Committees 
proposals were generally approved. 

Funds for affording State Aid to Tudustries,—The 
Board resolved to recommend a non-lapsable annual 
grant of 3 lakhs of rupees for the grant of all kinds of 
financial aid including the grant of loans and provision 
for meeting losses on cash-eredits guaranteed ando 
such contributions being formed into a Fund as 
recominended by the Committee. 

The Board was not in favour of any of the new 
taxes suggested by the Committee te add to ihe re 
sources of the Industrial Development Fund. 


ging 


Siste nce .— 


—————— 


We cull the following from the Administra- 
tion Report for the year 1928 :— During the 
year, the Government Stoneware Factory con- 


. fined its activities solely to the manufacture 


of Minton tiles, fire bricks and glazed wares. 
The total number of Industrial Schools, Gov- 
ernment and aided, was 35. As usual, the two 
Government Trades Schools taught boys and 
girls in Industrial and Commercial Arts, rattan 
making, weaving, carpentry, and smitherv. 
There was an increase in the number of Rural 
Industrial Schools. Now there are 19 schools 
with a strength of 1,168 pupils. The Girls 


— Industrial School imparted instruction to 388 


girls in needle-work, embroidery, pillow lace, 
rochet lace, knitting, music, drawing, canvas, 
ttan and mat making, - = 
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The Government of Mysore have sanctioned 
the proposals of the Director of Industne 
and Commerce for granting loans to Industria 
and Agricultural concerns on more liber 
terms than before. "These loans will facilitate 
purchase and erection of 
agricultural or industrial undertakings, J 
the construction of wells or tanks, of mil 
warehouses, etc, and for the provisions i 
raw material, working capital on appliance 
other than specified. The Director i OS 
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the Government up to Rs. 10,000 and ue 
above this will be sanctioned by Govern? 
in consultation with the Board to Ind 
and Commerce, The rate of interest ch 
has been reduced to 6 per cent. 
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Law Applicable to Christians. 

py Paul Appasamy, M.A. LL.B., Judge, City Civil 
s S "Madras. C. b. S., Madras. Rs. 2. 
"Me Paul Appasamy has rendered a very useful 
; EA to the country, and to Christians in particular, 
oe sing out this edition of the Law relating to 
ü iitians in India. So far as we are aware this is the 
Bii i pilation of the kind, and the learned author 
has carefully colle ted the several enaciments and 
logal principles, and collated the same and explained 
everything with his usual pe rs picuity. It isa difficult 
task to compress within the lunits of a 300-page publi- 
cation the entire law of the country, and it is a feat 
which the author has successfully accomplished. 

The attempt to expound the law bearing on conver- 
sin of non-Christians to the Christian faith and the 
risks which have to be avoided by enthusiastic mission- 
ig commendable, and should greatly dimir 
causes of friction. The chapter relating to suc 
testamentary and intestate, and administration of 
estates contains very useful suggestions and instrue- 
tions. The portions aling to Christianity and 
courts and the ec al personnel are interesting 
and we would specially commend the same to non- 
Christians who would thereby be enabled to under- 
stand the inner working of the Christian fold. 

The book is not intended for the practising lawyer, 
but for the laymen and move especially to Christian 
Missionaries who cannot command the time or equip- 
Ment to study and master the laws in all their beari 
and we have no doubt the book will be greatly appre- 
Gated by those for whom it is intended, 


rings 


The Modern Case for Socialism. 
By A. W. Humphrey, Author of * A History of 
Labour Representation,” etc. Messrs. George Allen & 
awin, Lid., Museum Street, London, Price 125A. Gd. 
XM Humphrey deserves to be congratulated on the 
of ae ly readable book he has produced on à subject 
US ijs Current interest. He states the ‘ Modem 
GARA Socialism in a manner at once realistic and 
tative ae The chief merit of his book is its authori- 
inferior Bud luminous handling of topics which, in 
Manner Eus are apt to be treated in rhetorical 
he prine Array of facts and figures drive home 
‘onl Neiples he enunciates. As an up-to-date exposi- 
ake fee Socialist standpoint his book will assuredly 
items S If any one has any doubt as to 
list op rts he has only to look to its contents and the 
king givin otitis quoted by him. A book of this 
theories nE a practical, statistical basis to socialistic 
n the & An long been à desideratum. ‘The chapters 
Industry » Vision of Wealth" and ‘Democracy in 
“Wong c are sure to kindle interest in socialism even 
Written A ANE opponents. So thoroughly well 
t AC. well supported are these chapters that” 
crested s Singling out for special mention. None 
Without p in current politics, East or West, can do 
“py of this admirably written book. 


Trade and Credit. 


c Hawtrey, Author of * Currency and Credit,” 
` ngmaons Green & Co., London, Bombay 
5. Price 1085, 6d. net. 
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We have, we 


Tawirey’s writ 
his s i 


confess, a predilection for Mr. 
His lucidity is heyond praise; 
ss impressive; and his selection of 
topies admirable to a degre In the present work 
he devotes a good part to the machinory of credit 
and the remainder to a consideration of the trade 
cycle, and particularly the monetary theory of the 
trade cycle. We have read, in the first part, with 
great interest the essay on the functions of 
a Central Bank. The other essays in this part deal 
with the Gold Standard and the Balance of Payments. 
A matter to which we would draw pointed attention in 
regard to Mr, Hawtrey’s es ay on the functions of a 
Central Bank is the frankness which characterizes 
it. His remarks on its relations to Government, for 
instance, fully bear out what we have said. “As a 
safeguard against inflation,” he says, “no reliance can 
be placed upon the independence of a Central Bank. 
Whatever the law may say, the Central Bank will lend 
to the Government in an emergency.” A book that 
shouid be in the hands of every one interested in Prac- 
tical Banking in this country, more especially as deve- 
lopment of Banking in this country is one of current 
interest in it. 


The Trade of the Indian Ocean. 


" 


3y V. Anstey, m.sc. (Econ.). Published by Messrs. 
Longmans Green & Co., London, Bombay and Madras, 
Price Ssh. 6d. 

This is a welcome addition to the University Geogra- 
phical series issued by Messrs. Longmans Green & Co, 
Its scope is explained by Professor A. J. Surgent, Pro- 
fessor of Economics in the University of London, in an 
interesting introduction he has contributed to it, “Tt 
contains, " he says, “ within its circuit the most varied 
types of people in different stages of economie develop- 
ment." He finds the justification for treating as a whole 
regions lying thousands of miles apart in the economic 
factor which is common to them. *Down to the present 
time,” he says, ^ the whole area in its modem develop- 
ment has depended on European capital and ultimate 
economie control. Itis true that such capital has been 
invested in many other regions, and the plantation 
system is not peculiar to the Indian area; but the 
elaborate organization of production and trade 
financed from Europe and controlled effectively by 
Europeans on the spot—the whole system of managing 
agents and its methods—is sufficient to mark off econo- 
mically, the Indian Ocean from the rest of the world. 
On the physical side, the basis of unity is, and always 
has been, the sea, and this remains true in spite of the. 
modern: development of railways.” Such is the area 
to which the book is devoted and the author has pre- 
sented to us a study—Economic as a whole—which is 
at once suggestive and informative. Itis, at the same 
time, something very different from what we usually 
vet in oflicial publications, which is more descriptive: 
than elucidative, more laden with dry figures than by 
aninterpretation of them. Mr. Anstey’s chapters on the 
“ Trade of India and Ceylon " and on the ~ Organiza: - 
tion of Trade” deserve special mention. His criti- 
cism of the managing agency system as it obtains in 
Índia cannot be said to be abiassed one. Itis up-to 
date and critical and lays bare its advantages and 
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disadvantages fairly. The three Appendices, dealing 
with the trade of Portuguese and French Possessions 
and the Indian Iron and Steel industry and over- 
production, and as many as eleven statistical tables 
add to the utility of the hook. A book worth study 
_ by every intelligent business-man in India. 


: Making of Modern India. 

Bys Nicol Macnicol, M.S., p.rrrr, Published by the 
Oxford University Press. Price 7s, hid. 

Though this is made up of a number of papers and 
articles contributed at different int Is of time io 
various foreign journals of an international character, 
there is running through one single purpose—ihat of 
befriending India and deseribing it in a sympathetic 
spirit. Dr. Maenicol is one of those cultured mission- 
aries whom India is proud to own as a true interpreter 
of her many aims and aspirations, Whether in the 
political or in the social and religious sphere, his view- 
point is not one to be discarded, He is one that at- 
tracts attention and invites investigation, Even 
where you don't agree with him, there is still something 
ty be said in his favour, He writes of the people and 
the country with personal knowledge and that in a 


E 


fraternal spirit. His study of the great personalities 
of India deserves prai Whatever the future of 
Tudia may be—and it is one that men like the author 


of this book are closely interested in— there can be no 
doubt that the spirit of fellowship that pervades the 
true Christian Missionary will not be missed. The 
itical” missionary may not be a person much to 
ired, but the missionary who stands for hu- 
vecannot be unwanted e in a country where 
religious and philosophical ideas have also rcigned 
supreme in the realms of thought on action. n 


Lambs among Wolves. 

By Sister Nivedita, Udbodhan Office; Baghbazar, 
Caleutta.. Price As, 6. y 

His almost a commonplace to state ihat the Chris- 
iian Missionary is viewed with suspicion by the 
average Indian. This is generally engendered by their 
want of social contact with the very people whom they 
would like to see Christians. Added to this—such a 
procedure was not scar t least until recentiy— 
missionaries desirous of r ng Christianity high in the 
stimation of would-be-converts try to lower other 
religions by methods not above eriticism. Also in 
these days of aggressive nationalism, the religion of 
our masters leaves little impression on people who 
are thenisel born in a religion. with lofty ideals. 
‘The late Sister Nivedita (Margaret Noble), ihe most 
ardent of Vivekananda’s western. disciples, indicts 
—. wnsparingly the doings of Christian Missions in India 
dn this booklet. Though written years ago, the re- 
publication of this pamphlet is not to be overlooked. 
the moreso as it has not outgrown its time, Itis even 
to-day readable with plenty of meaning, 


Life and Times of C. R, Das. ^ 
By Prithwis Chandra Ray. Oxford University Pros 
Bombay. Price Rs. 6, ae 313. 1933 d 
T he jacket of this book tells us that thi; 
. memoir of the late Deshabandhn. Chitt 
‘anid a complete outline of the 
first quarter of the twentieth 
und intellect of C, R, Das. 
i" i 
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Life and Times of C. R. Das with a diction that js vo x 


nearly cl: alin its tenor and with an intimacy ji con 
detail that is perhaps unrivalled. The author De ci 
us with pen pictures of Mr. Das as a legal Iuminag S had 
a Bengali poet, as an astute originator of the Swarajy siu 
party and last of all as a bluc-blooded patriot, Thou} of | 
the authoris a politician of liberal persuasions, we must fore 
in fairness admit that he has dealt with a Swaraj 2 : 
the stamp of Mr. Das without bias and a sense of judg. E 
ment that betokens the seriousness of the task he haj 90. p 
set down to himself. We recommend this to all lover of A 
India who desire to acquaint themselves with a closely Lid 
intimate biography of the great Indian. The hook jg 1 al 
well printed on good paper and is comprehensively = wil 
illustrated, : syst 
Com 
Economic Organization of Indian Villages, De 
Vor. IL By N. G. Ranga, v.Lité, (Oxon.).. Tara | "men 
porevala Sons & Co., Bombay. Price Rs. 2. pp. 207, How 
1929. E. the 1 
leaders of this journal know Prof, Ranga as an in fof th 
def ble worker in the field of rural and industrial: | ing 
economies, This volume, the second of its kind bythe f (5) 7 
author, lays particular stress on internal immigration torie 
with special reference to. British Indian emigrants in II, t 
the Nizam’s Dominions. His original and applied: is co 
stu of Nellipaka, Uppalepad, Kakumannu, etc., are: 
are fairly typical of the economie conditions of Indian. - Gove 
villages. The data furnished in this study are very | We | 
informative, searching and valuable. It furnishes J deali 
much food for'thought. Any scheme of rural recon- $ whic 
struction would be futile and speculative if due regard ff unde 
is not paid to the findings of workers like Prof. Ranga, - Sucei 
We would draw the attention of Governments, co have 
operators, rural and agricultura] reformers and atten 
like to this suggestive book. relial 
in th 
Hand-Spinning and Hand-Weaving. merit 


By S. V. Puntambekar and N. S. Varadachati, 
The All-India Spinners’ Association, Ahmedabad 
Re. 1. x 

_The authors of this essay between themselves W 
the Jagjivan Mehta prize of Rs! 1,000 for the be 
essay on hand-spinning. Their joint efforts have 
sulted in building up a strong plea for the cult o. | 
Charka. At the outset the breakdown and ruin of | 
hend-spinning and weaving that was once the pride 
India is attributed to the systematic and ruthless 
exploitation by the East India Company. It is: 
adduced thatin reviving this national industry of ol 
the authors claim that in spite of the competition 0 
mill; Khaddar can come to stay and hold its own. | 
support of this suggestion they propound the the 


with 
boycott of foreign. clothes. 
scientifie ex 
Khadi, i 


inning for self-production and self- 
costly middle-men, TI 


to hand-s 


take tion without 


consumpt 
essay, Ma d in India, also draws our attention to 
had decave’ ind means for an effective regeneration 
sturdy E iction of an article in India that stands 
m in our imports at present, 


s 
ile it points out the reasons why this industry 


Empire Government. 


By M. Nathan, K.C., L.D., of the Middle, Bar-at- 
id ~ Published by Messrs. George Allen & Unwin: 


Tid., Museum Street, London. Price 10sh, 

“This is a timely publication by one who can write 
with knowledge and precision on the subject of the 
system of Government as it obtains in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. Dr. Nathan deserves to 
be congratulated on the production of a work of great 


ib interest and im portance to all interested in the Govern- 
Taras "ment of the various component parts of the Empire. 
207 How comprehensive the work is may be gathered from 

m the fact that it deals in succession with (1) the Nature 
nin ofthe British Empire; (2) The States of the Self-Govern- 
strial — ing Dominions ; (3) India: (4) The Crown, Colonies ; 
y the (5) The Protectorates, and (6) The Mandated Terri- 
ation | tories. These topics form Part I of the work. In Part 


ts in 

plied 
elo 

ndian 


H, the division and exercise of governmental powers 
is considered, Under this head, the topics dealt with 
are: (1) The Crown, (2) Parliament, (3) Executive 
Government, (4) The Judiciary, and (5) The Subject. 


very We know of nosingle book, within a moderate compass, 
lishes | dealing with Empire Government in the manner in 


econ: - which Dr. Nathan has managed to do in the work 
under review. He has aimed at accuracy, brevity and 
Sucinciness, After a careful perusal of his work, we 
lave no hesitation in saying he has succeeded in | is. 
attempt at providing an eminently comprehensive and 
- liable outline of the system of Government prevailing 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations. The great 
merit of the work is its lucidity. In view of discus- 
‘ons that are to-day taking place in India in regard to 
Independence ? and * Dominion Status ", we might 
add Dr, Nathan's chapter on the * Status of Self- 
Sverning Dominions ” ought to prove interesting and 
'elpful to serious students. The first part of this 
chapter deals with the growth of * Dominion Status ” 
tnd the second with the “ Report on Inter-Imperial 
nations, 1926” which has a brief commentary 
us to it. We would commend the work to 
Hs RU ee, in this country. Considering! the 
scribed D Subject dealt with in it, it should. Te) 
D tare Ru multum in parvo and as such ought to 
E uo emne to all interested in constitutional 
; Yand practice as it obtains in the British Empire. 


Geek. International Conciliation. 
st ns Endowment for International Peace; 401, 
A puis Street, New York City, U. S. A. 
EN of this munificent endowment intended to 
cance Peace by pacific means is devoted to the 
erigi; o nth by. month, ofa pamphlet entitled 
{ medina Conciliation which exclusively, through 
Scholar} mof learned writers, presents, in a very 
ipeeshion, the main currents of world pro- - 
"ole laudable service of this agency is to edu- 
1 A With the various forms of Governments 
ization d and to tho Promotion of a world-wide 
are som the blessings of International peace. 
Tere © of the titles of the pamphlets so far 
jj venk for themselves z—(1) The United 


p (qu. 7 
o. s. Treaties for the A 


Ne 
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Geneva, 1926. (5) Australian Ininigration. Policy. es 
(6) The Permanent Court of International Justice. (7) ER 
Recognition of the Soviel. Government and U. S. 420 

Policy towards it. (8) The League of Nations. (9) The | 
British Commonwealth of Nations. (10) The Locarno 
and the Balkans, The hooklets deserve wider publicity 
than they are apparently receiving. Dii 


The Co-operative Movement in Soviet Russia. 
International Labour Office, Gsh. 
$1.50. v 
A comprehensive study of the co-operative move- 
ment as it obtains under Soviet dispensation is made : E 
available in this volume through the good offices of 
the International Labour Office. The most marked 
matter that stands out prominently in going through 
these pages is the administrative and economie struc- 
ture of the movement under communist influence in 
contrast with capitalistic co-operation. In a nutshell 
this volume enlightens us of how the communists view 
co-operation with Karl Marx on the: background. 
Hitherto the co-operative movement served only the 
members who had voluntarily joined it. But after 
the revolution the Soviet resolved that it must serve ; 
all the workers, and the membership of the movement z 
was rendered obligatory instead of being voluntary, 
as one of the many social obligations. In Soviet 
Russia if is interesting to observe that the co-operative 
movement no longer needs private capital (which by m 
the way c s toexist in a socialist society). tis 
no longer dependent on the members! contributions 
but is maintained like a department of the Soviet 
Government. 

The volume is split into four convenient parts. 
The first gives an account of the co-operative move- 
ment during the period of communism. The second 
takes us through a period of transition of the new. 
economie policy. The third part presents us with 
interesting details of the consumers’ co-operation 
under the new economie policy. The last one ig a 
synopsis of recent developments in the consumers’ = 
co-operative movement. This volume which covers 
about 352 pages is replete with information on Soviet. 
co-operation that would draw the attention of inquir- 
ing co-operators who desire to see how co-operation 
functions in Socialist garb, : 


History of India. : 
Part T. The Pre-Musulman Period by K. V. Ranga-- 3 
wami Aiyangar, M.A. a 
Part IL. The Muhammadan Period by H. L. Q. 
Garrett, M.A., LE.S., and Sita Ram Kohte, M.A. 

Part IIT. The British Period hy L, F. Rushbrook dee 
Williams, C.B.E., M.A. s : 
Messrs. Longmans Green & Co., London and Madras, 

Price Rs. 1-12; Rs ind Rs. 3. : 

This is a well-conecived history of India, based on - 
the latest authorities available, and written in a 
manner hardly susceptible of improvement, In the & 
First Part, Mr: Rangaswami Aiyangar has suc essfully 
endeavoured to outline the history of Hindu-India. 
A notable feature of it is that it treats as much of th 
people as of their kings. “Social and conomie cond 
tions receive attention as much as religious and pe 
tical. In the Second Part Messrs. Garrett ar 
Ram Kohte deal with the h of the Muhamma: 


Geneva, or 


lar. This is in striking contrast to 
Vincent Smith in the Oxford History 
st, rather marred by un- 

Very similar is the 
Pari 


incident in particu 
ihe writings of Sir 
of India which is, we reg 
historical and indelicate w 
care displayed by Mr. Rushbr Willis 
III treating of the British Period of Indian His 
His unbiassed account of Lord Curzon's viceroyalts 
ought to serve as an example of his method, We 
think ibat this well-planned and well-executed 
History of India will ive the attention of the 
Boards of Studies in the several Indian Univer: 
As for lay readers, we cannot recommend a better 
written series than the one under review. The many 
maps and illustrations add to its utility and make it 
altogether 2 valuable publication both for the class 
room and for the general reader. 


Women in Buddhist Literature. 


Bv Bimala Churn Law, Ph.D., M.A. B.L. Published 
hy Messrs. W. E. Bastian & Co., Colombo, Ceylon, 
Dr. Bimala Churn Law, earnest scholar that he 
Buddhism, has written this little book—for it i 
128 pages in. length—in a manner that is likely to 
enhance his reputation, It is le med, readable and 
entertaining to a degree. We confess we have read it 
ata stretch—-so pleasing iit throughout, Dr. Law 
has provided a book which will perhaps provide an 
antidote to mischievous publications of the type 
Miss Mayo h produced. Nobody denies the 
existence of evil customs but to unduly exaggerate 
them and put them out of perspective is to perpetrate 
a crime. True arb consists in presenting the tfuth 
without twisting it or tuming it to suit one's own 
whims. Dr, Law has set down in this book a study 
of supreme interest-—of women as we see them depicted 
in Buddhist literature. As Luman beings, they had, 
as they yet have, their faults and their virtues and we 
see both described in this book ws the true artist 
would. "Phat is as it should be done ; anything would 
mean doing violence to Truth. What did the Buddha 
think of the women of his day—of their weakness and 
of their greatness ? What did his contemporaries and 
those who came after him for a thousand years think 
of them ? These are the questions answered in simple, 
guileless, but scholarly fashion by Dr. Law. The truth 
is not hid from the reader but is laid bare—it is told 
in the manner it should he, hat is the merit of this 
book, Quite a good book that should be widely read 
in this country and what is more circulated in Great 
Britain and America. Dr. Law could, if he turned his 
attention to inscriptions, find equally good material at 
hand to write another excellent volume on the women 
mentioned in them through the ages, from the 3rd 
century B.C, to the 17th century A.D. - 
The book is well printed on good paper and has 
g E 
a useful Index. To scholars, it ought to prove a wel- 
come addition to their reference shelves. 
The main headings under which Dr. Law treats the 
subject may be noted :—Marriage, Slave Girls, Dan- 
cing Girls and Courtesans, Female Character, Female 
Education, Women and Buddhism, Bhikkuni Sangha 
and Prominent Buddhist Women, This numeration 
ought to suffice to indicate the comprehensive charac- 
ter of the book. Tn view of its importance as a refer- 
ence work, we could suggest the correction of the fol- 
lowing printers’ errors we have noticed :—P, 27, line 3. 
**dislified* should be ked” ; p. 32. line 24, amy 
should be “ his ” ; p. 97, line 9, * beatiful " should he 
“ beautiful”: and p. 118, line 7, * pevish " should bo 
“ peevish“, We have set down these only to im- 
prove the book in a possible next edition, We com- 
mend it to the attention of the large public interested 
j bject of wo: xl 3 
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their position in almost every direction of nationa] life 
"Phat they are capable of a high corporate life for b 
benefit of the couniry is placed beyond all possibi 
doubt by ihe position they occupied in Buddhist his 
tory as portrayed in this wor Herein lies, perhaps, 
its greatest worth as a contribution to the study of 
woman's life and work generally in this land in’ tho 


past. 
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detection of adulterants in butter fat was found 

effective for all cow butters and for buffalo butter P 
made from the milk of animals not fed on cotton seed, SA: 


Butters from buitaloes fed on cotton seed are rejected 
by this test and in these it was found necessary to 
apply Halphen's test. Experiments to test the 
eflicacy of different methods of curing tobacco, their 2 
effects on the composition of the leaf and the changes 
which oceur during the process of curing were conti- 
nued, During the year under review interesting 
experiments on the storage of raw and half ripe 
* and ripe manzoes were conducted with a view to find 
out how far the ripening enzyme is affected by a low 
temperature, Ee 
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The subject of Indian Caste is a highly in- 
teresting one but it bristles with difficulties. 
But its very complexities should. I think, 
induce economists and sociologists to study 
it with care and attention. In this paper, I 
propose only to lead the way towards a better 
elucidation of the subject. An attempt—and 
no more than an attempt is possible—will be 
made in it to probe some of the problems con- 
nected with it. The relationship of caste to 
„Tace ; the theories as to its origin, the original 
Indian theories and the recent European 
theories ; and some of the effects of the caste 
as à socio-religious system will be among the 
points that will be touched upon it. No 
finality is claimed for any of the views 
Propounded or conclusions arrived at in it. 

Vhatever is stated is only put forward in the 
form of a tentative hy pothesis and if the facts 
adduced do not support any of the views 
E pas may be discarded. -One thing, 
It js us would suggest in this connection. 

us: A historical study of caste is still 

s odideratum, A study of the materials 
EN BEER in the Vedas, the Buddhist Texts, 
P sary. NDS literature is, of course, neces- 
contribut vs Oldenherg, Rhys Davids have 
E p much towards this study. But for 
istic pment of caste during post-Bud- 
age down to-the eighteenth century, 


We hay 
in have e still an amount of matter locked up 
the ric 


de. 
“Serves to he carefully sifted. 


2 tile field of work for re 
ur Country. 
x59 not think 
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earch students in 
Until this work is undertaken, 
à a anything final ean be said on 

1 debated subject of caste. The field 
t and the w Orkers are few. Hence my 
Or more work in this Sune of 
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The relation of caste to race has been much 
discussed but this is hardly the occasion to go 
in any detail into the many conflicting theories 
which have been propounded in regard to it. 
At one extreme is the theory of Nesfield who ee 
assumes the essential unity of the Indian race, Ss 
denies in general any difference of blood 
between Aryan and Aboriginal and holds that 
caste is merely a question “of occupation. Ac-~ 
cording to him, by the time the caste system. 
and its restriction on marriage had been evoly- 
ed, the Aryan blood had already been absorbed 
beyond recovery into the indigenous, so that 
no caste, not even the Brahman, could claim to 


have sprung from ‘Aryan ancestors. The 
existing differences in social rank are due e 


solely to the character of the occupation ; the 
scavenger castes are at the bottom of the social 
scale, tlien those engaged in hunting and fishing, 
and so on, through a regular gradation, to the 
landowners and warriors and at the top of all 
the priests. The antithesis of this theory is 
Sir Herbert Risley's view that the primary dis- 
tinction was one of race, ngendered by the 
contact of the con: uering fair-skinned Aryans 
and the con;uered black aborigines. The 
former despise the latter, but at first, having 
too few women òf their own they were ‘often. = 
obliged to take aboriginal girls as their wives. 
Later on, when this scarcity no longer existed, 
they closed their ranks to any further inter- 
mixture; and when they did this, each group 
became a caste like those of the present da 
There was a regular gradation of social rank, 
the communities of pure Aryan and aborig ; 
stock being respecti: vely at she top and botton 
and those with va ving degrees o t 
in the middle. Once $ arted RT pri 
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until the modern multiplicity of caste was 
evolved. But even now caste largely corres- 
ponds to race; and the social status of the 
caste is Indicated by its physical type, those of 
the top having an Aryan and those at the bot- 
tom an aboriginal physiognomy. Taking the 
nose as the most characteristic feature, Sir 
Herbert propounded that castes vary in social 
rank according to the average nasal index of 
their members. It did not. of course, mean 
each individual caste had its distinctive physi- 
eal type but that each social stratum conipris- 
ing a number of castes of similar standing can 
be distinguished in this way from those above 
and below it. 
Sir Edward Cait well points out that Risley 
used the expression * Aryan ' to designate the 
people calling themselves Arja or Noble who 
entered India from beyond the North-West 
Frontier and brought with them the Sanskritic 
languages and the religious ideas to which ex- 
pression is given in the Vedas and Upanishads, 
and whose physical type is represented by that 
of the Jats and Rajputs, viz., a long head, a 
straight finely cut nose, a long, symmetrically 
narrow face, a well-developed forehead, regu- 
lar features and high facial angle. He refused 
to enter on the controversy between those who, 
like Posche and Penka, regard the tall, blonde, 
dolichocephalic and leptorrhine Scandinavian 
as representing the primitive Arvan type and 
those like Isaac Taylor, have held that it is to 
be identified with the short-headed leptorrhine 
neolithic race who built the dwellings of South 
Germany, Switzerland and Northern Italy. 
Risley’s conclusions have, however, not gained 
general acceptance. Based’ on the measure- 
ments made by-him in Bengal, they have been 
called in question by Crooke in the United Pro- 
vinces : Enthoven in Bombay, and Thurston 
in Madras, while O'Donnell has argued that 
even the Bengal measurements are often at 
variance with it. On the other hand Nesfield’s 
theory of racial unity is conclusively disproved 
by the measurements which show considerable 
diversity, not only in different areas but also 
amongst different groups of castes in the same 
area. It is not proposed to &o into this large 
question here except to point out that Sir Her- 
bert Risley has, according to competent critics, 


exaggerated the isolation of the present group- / 


ing of the people and that caste. in its modern 
rigid form, is of comparatively recent orisin. 
The older custom, for instance, recognizes the 
possibility of a Kshatriy a becoming a Brahman 
or vice versa and although a man is supposed to 
take his first wife from his own class, there was 
no binding rule to this eflect, while in any case 


'CC-0. In Public Domain: Gurukul Kangri Collection, 


It seems necessary to add, as, 


he was free to take a second wife from a lower 


class. As Mr. Crooke points out Similar ^ 
laxities of practice prevail at the present time 
among certain communities in the Himalayan oi: 
Districts of the Punjab. Caste, again, has been a 
habitually modified by the action of Rajahs Do 
who have not infrequently claimed the right of E. 
promoting and degrading members of the vari- p 
ous castes. The process of amalgamation of Thi 
castes and tribal groups is specially observable 
in the case of forest tribes when they come in S 
contact with Hinduism. Each of them shows aa 
as Mr. Crooke puts it, a ragged fringe in which Em 
the more primitive tribe is found intermingled EY 
with the more civilized race. fj 
Writing of the extreme mutability of caste, 4 Wh 
Sir Edward Gait says :—" Those which T have — nati 
described as discontinuous whereby a whole rm 
community raises its social rank, though dis- less 
turbing the correlation between caste and S 
status which Risley alleged to exist, have in othe 
themselves no effect on the racial composition boat 
of the community unless in time the upstarts Suck 
succeed in intermarrying with some other E 
social group. But the changes arising from the of tl 
transfer of individuals or groups from one caste Tn 
to another would clearly disturb the homo- a 
geneity of the castes receiving them. This mari 
would be the case, for instance, where the men lic-a 
are in the habit of taling wives from other forei 
sastes of lower status. Still more would it be far 
the case amongst the functional castes. fit be Stat 
conceded that such castes have received sut- nishe 
cessive accretions of groups from outside, 1t caste 
follows that the main caste is seldom a homo- 
genous body and that measurements taken, 
as they have almost invariably been, without 
regard to the sub-caste, cannot be expected to M 
give uniform results. The individual sub P 0 
castes are more likely to consist of person Th 
having a common origin but this is also bY knoy 
no means an invariable rule. The processes of favo 
fission have no doubt been in operation from m 
the earliest times ; and the sub-castes of to-day: aes 
though more uniform in type than the castes foe 
of which they form part, were probably 9 stis 
their turn formed out of different group E 
which in course of time have become so close? Mud 
intermingled that all traces of the origina! dis meet 
tinetions have disappeared.” jd pum 
If many of the existing castes have a Jue S tl 
tional origin can there be any possible come ae 
pondence between caste and race? ^ ie ane 
answer is," says Sir Edward Gait, “ that Hs d 
conjuerors would have reserved for themselve 3 ma 
the higher occupations, leaving the more pr ad. 
mitive warriors and traders; on the other ei 


hunters fishermen, basket-makers, sca ven? 
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| agrestic serfs. Handicrafts and 
odiate occupations would be followed by 
^ hall-breeds who were in closer contact with 
m F onguerors than the pure aborigines. 
p not only would persons of higher status 
“© jopolize the occupations regarded by them 
B air, but the occupations themselves 
e til be graded in public estimation according 
to the status of the person practising them. 
This, of course, 1s merely an indication of the 
general tendency. As is known, there can be 
d) doubt that aboriginal priests have often 
obtained recognition as Brahmans and abo- 
ginal chieftains as Kshatrivas, just as some 
outcastes from the conquering race no doubt 
found an asylum amongst the aborigines. 
When members of one caste take to the occu- 
pation of another, it would ordinarily be the 
case that both communities occupy more or 
less the same social position. It would be 
much easier for an artisan to take a handicraft 
other than his own than for a scavenger or 
boatman to adopt it as his means of livelihood. 
Such accretions, therefore, would not neces- 
sarily affect materially the racial composition 
of the caste receiving them.” ‘ 
In writing as above Sir Edward Gait takes 
care to explain that his remarks “ apply pri- 
marily to Northern India”. “In the South,” 
he adds, “the infusion of Aryan and other 
foreign bloods is much weaker and there is 
far greater racial uniformity.” While this 
Statement is not borne out by the figures fur- 
nished by Mr. Thurston, there is no doubt that 
caste has been more rigid in Southern India. 
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Danthonia : “A Splendid Grass. 


At. B. Harrison of Cudgera Park, Burringbar 
D., New South Wales, Australia, writes :— 
mis Variety does not yet appear to be 
mn your country, and judging by. the 
reports here of its great success in 
it is worthy of some attention. 


a valuable pasture grass, and 
Y carrying two sheep to the acre, 
Y palatable and fattening. It is a 
fine-leaved, tussocky grass, growing 
© two feet high, and provides feed 
good va part of the year., It is said to be 
ace l g ass, will stand a ‘great amount 
and shoo and its palatability both for cattle 
ases ae 18 well known. Even when other 
ait SHORE eee: dried up it will provide 
nd it ig at of greenness in the bottom growth 
~~ Sue to this that the Riverina country 
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The peculiar physical division of the country 
may have helped much in the maintenance of 
caste. During pre-British days it is possible 
that Hindu kings and chiefs exercised con- 
siderable power in connection with the regula- 
tion of caste rules and rights. Whether they 
included the power of promotion from a lower 
to a higher caste, as Hindu Chief in Northern 
India, especially in the Punjab, still do, is a 
matter for further investigation. If the powers 
now wielded by the Hindu rulers in the West 
Coast is any guide in the matter, it may be . 
inferred that such promotion and. degradation 
was common in Southern India, in olden days 
as it was, and is to some extent, in Northern 
India. Tt is on some such basis as this that 
Mr. Thurston’s figures are capable of a rational 
explanation. They plainly indicate wide- 
spread misvegenation through a wide extent of 
a country during a prolonged period. This 
view is supported to some extent by the dictum 
of the Hindu Law-givers from the earliest 
times. Thus Baudhayana in-his Dharma- 
sutras (1. 1. 32-33) includes the inhabitants of 
Dhakshinapada (the south) among those of 
" mixed origin ". Hemadri, who wrote in the 

13th century A.D., in his Sraddhakalpa, 

quotes the following text from the Saura 

Purana :—" The Brahmans’ of Anga, Vanga; 

Kalinga, Saurashtra, Gurjara, Abhira, Konkani, 

Dravida, Dakshinapatha, Avanti and Magadha 
should be avoided.” Can the pre-platyrrhine 

nose of the several of the Brahman sects be 
traced to their mixed origin ? 


in our State can carry excellent sheep during 

a dry spring and summer. In New Zealand 

it is recomniended for both very dry and very. 

wet soils, and it will give a good return even 

in very poor ground. It is said that it will 

grow ¢,ually well in the coastal districts and in 

the interior, and is especially adapted to 
poorer.soils, unsuitable for other grasses, and 

will live where cocksfoot and rve grasses suc- 
cumb or fail for want of humidity or nourish- 
ment. It is very nutritious, fattening, and © 
greatly relished by all kinds of stock. It grows 
all the year round and withstands drought as 
the roots penetrate the soil deeply, and thus 
enables the plant to withstand long spells of 
dry weather. It will thrive luxuriantly in à 
situations, and once established it spreads 
rapidly and should prove useful to many stock- | 
owners, to whom I will be only too pleased to” 
give any further information.” —— 
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New Air Romances. = 
y girik 
By Harry Harper, D epo 
thro 
Author of “Twenty-Five Years of Flying”. Ni 
: Tin : " : "m ] have 
Some really striking instances are Now forth: business. The flying machine makes nothing of rica 
coming of the value of the aeroplane as a trans- stich obstructions, pursuing its swift NES flyin 
: - E VERAT . č , viat- Mes 
port vehicle in remote, undeveloped territories Img course high above all the barriers that take 
where any form of earth travel is still tedious Nature can impose. And it is not only fron hesit 
and slow. In New Guinea, recently, the ex- business point of view that the aeroplane can voke 
ploitation was begun of gold-mines lying inland render such striking service in these far of dete 
4 i 2 s 2 ALCS -0 2 
behind a range of mountains. lt was found, lands, In cases of sudden illness its aid may fast 
however, to be a long and laborious business, prove invaluable. Not long ago, in connection com} 
by means of native trails and roughly-made with the British Guiana aiv service I have just some 
roads, to car y loads between the mines and the mentioned, news reached Georgetown that ab — ^ rural 
coast. This transport problem became, in fact, a lonely settlement a considerable distance — 7 train 
80 acute, that the engineers decided to investi- inland a wireless operator lay critically ill. To folloy 
gate the possibilities of using aeroplanes. get him to hospital in Georgetown would, by expe 
Through their representatives in London they river transport, have necessitated a journey of ih 
bea e i the a perts of Imperial lasting a couple of weeks, and one so exhaust- detec 
Ban y [M oga aera a ropeting com- ing that it might quite likely have had serious, sky, 
y D n ap p 1.8 ^ar VOS ^at. n athe q " n "oq = HA 
pany oe nade a careful mvestigation and perhaps fatal, results. But the problem DET 
of all the ocal circumstances, geographical and was solved. promptly by transforming one of ne) 
climatie, and the result has been that the theseaplanes into an ambulance Thus equip- from 
mining interests have just purchased « re ; i s E , i 
a guiar yave just pur hased a pow: rful ped, the machine flew in about an hour from the in wl 
8-ton transport type fying machine. Thiscralt sea-coast to the isolated settlement. Here breal 
is now on its way to New Guinea where, piloted the patient was tak | ed d ad ours 
EL A OA By ee eee > pa ; was taken aboard and carried ue 
y a British airman, it will make regular flights swiftly 2 i ; : rim 
& regular flights swiftly and smoothly to hospital at George extn 
o and fro between the gold-mines and the town. Such an instance i J i g ioo! 
: r Ris eee . Such au. instance is merely one among 
coast. The machine is of the Handley Page. many.. All over D ERA T ae such 
type, driven by three Bristol motors developing any.. All over the globe, in localities where a A 
nao 2 d L St S ve Erans "f " x E : i 
atotal of 1,500 h. p. Tt will not only be able to UD. SUR. are still acute, aeroplane Pd 
fly to and fro above the mountains i dn Dd uri of inestimble value from a medii yos 
: EU GT EO oint of view ossi 
members of the mining staff : P ; i 
! ‘ 2 g staff and loads of pre- Ev eom : 1 ; View: 
mr oS en in Europe, w i well-des e 
ERE iat willie. be posible to em d i Europe, with its w ell-developed 
ploy the machine for the aerial transport, in 5 ^ system, the 100 miles-an-hour of We. | 
: : $ rans b. modern aircraft makes a fre: E appe 
sections of pieces of mining machinery and: ne aD aircraft makes a frequent appeal to E 
i ; 2 Ss / 
other plant. And the supreme value of the v 5 I the. surgeon um ci M macl 
aeroplane, in this particular instance, lies in the O "of Ital i yeahs may be all-importam ofw 
PPR NE TC icut i wins em ; taly s most famous surgeons, Professor "e 
d ! es, by air, x atracle ji : Per 9 ME. e f 
posible to accomplish a journey whieh, by of | acle Bastianelli, now pilots a fast aeroplan? I aeria 
On 4 , | Ms y " 1 i ij 
aborious earth transport, occupies nearly 3 urgent DE ee " Ser er 
weeks. 7 gent operations. Professor Bastianelli 6€ 
S : x clares that the speed of the flyin > machine: Pr 
SALVING THE SICK. bearing him to r uc nyh T With 
It is yet anotl : $ g him to remote destinations in not mor oft 
of hee another romance of the air, this use than a few hours, has more than once, owing ° th 
lene acne to solve transport prob- the quickness with which he has been abeto. f oi | 
TE note and inaccessible localities. In Perform an important operation been. the A 
Ed example, there are mountain-mines Cans of saving human lif ; : e 
whieh it is now proposed to oper: : S e: & Saf 
i I o operate entirely by Dorie De safer 
ds of weight-carrying aircraft, while in Weh TOLICE LLANES. * liber 
iti U je £ 2. 2 » p ^ ars i 1 
ritish xulana seaplancs are proving most suc- oftl e hear so much of the death-dealing powe n 
sessful in effecting regular flights between i b. acroplane, from a warlike point of VIP if on 
ae 2 MES 4 hat w 7 : n ices 
Georgetown, on the coast, and scattered settle- — whicl e are apt to forget the every-day serv & 
ments lying inland up the Essequibo river Roe is able to render to modern civilizatia to 
eee ? ee iver. A pow ins gu TS roy "€ 
The existence of a number of rapids renders a n an Instrument it is beginning to pod : enfo, 
travel by this river a particularly troublesome a e, to those entrusted with the 2. : Hos 
ance of law and order. Only the other id € 
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hering of legal experts in New York, 
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ding data Was afforded of the part that 

EU n planes " are already beginning to play 
© poli ? EU pat 

hroughout the United States. En 

PAutürally, so far as Britain is concerned, we 
ye not the vast distances which make Ame- 
av HAM ; r ' 

* P an ideal territory for the employment of. 

- gia à : s 


at a gut 


of fying machines, but at the same time we may 
at x TED for granted that Scotland Yard will not 
hat Wette, given suitable opportunities, to in- 
a8 yoke the assistance of the aeroplane in the 
Un detection of erime, where it is thought that a 
of AR fast aircraft may find its scope, even in our 
ME s comparati vely small country, is in regard to 
ad some mysterious crime taking place in a lonely 
| e rural spot, difficult to get ab quickly either By 

—  train-or car. Clues are hottest when they are 


T J followed up promptly. Therefore we may 
o | ; E 


expeet, in due course, to hear that one or other 


a | ofthe big men at our head; uarters of crime 
nst- | detection has been sent rushing through the 
jus sky, at twice the speed. of the fastest train, to 
loni unravel, while the clues that may assist him 


are still fresh, some mystery hundreds of miles 
from London. ‘There is another direction, also, 


Hi in which the aeroplane may help to defeat law- ~ 
Do breakers, even within confines as narrow as 
ried ours. This is when a murderer, or other 
m. criminal, manages to escape on to a lonely 


Moor, or similarly desolate tract of land. In 
such a contingency detectives going up in 
 &eroplames, will be able to survey in & short 
Space of time an extraordinarily wide area, and 
possibly detect— from their bird's eye point of 


. View—some sign of the criminal’s lurking-place. 


2 EXPLORING By PLANE. 


pus Yast peace-time field for the flying 
E ia m air survey. One of the objects 

her y organizations which have been estab- 
AN recently in New York is to explore 
— 2» with amphibious flying machines, an 
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oft jede &mmatie statements. Here are some 
VUE 

2: 


us steadily building a new race—a new 
ation great, in its own attainments.” 

, Rigid and expeditious justice is the first- 

Buard of freedom, the basis of all ordered: 

2 Th. the vital force of progress.” ed 

as X would be little traffic in illegal liquor 

EY criminals 1 ; 
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resident Hoover's inaugural address bristled 


enormous untapped region lying between 
Alaska and the North Pole. It is truly a new 
continent this—thousands of miles of it—which 
lies awaiting the service of man, if only he has to E 
wit to exploit it : and now that the big, reliable, 
metal-built transport aeroplane, using motors 
which burn crude-oil at only at a few pence a 
gallon, looms upon our horizon, the plan begins = 
to shape itself whereby industry may pene- 3 
trate into tremendous areas, actually within the 
Arctic circle, where. as explorers remind us, it 
is far from a region of eternal ice. 

A change in all conceptions of the Arctic 
zone should be one of the first-fruits of our 
developing "airage". ‘There are mighty “ low- EA. 
lands," north it is true of the Arctic circle, yet 2 
where in summer snow vanishes, plants appear, - 
and herds of reindeer roam. The problem is 
transport. Great areas of Arctic seas are, of 
course, unnavigable. Northern land transpoit 
has its ceaseless problems. But overhead there 
is the free, unfettered highway of the air. 
Can it be utilized habitually and with reasonable 
safety ?. Can Arctic aerial transport be made, 
as to working costs a business proposition ? 
These are the questions. t pon them, itis hoped, . 
an early light will be thrown. Already we 
have expert opinion inclining to the view that 
the great “ prairies " of the Arctic should be 
flown over with ease. And to be borne in 
mind, also, is the production, now imminent, 
of really large steel- built cargo- planes in which 
the power plant will be so arranged as to elimi- 
nate, for all practical purposes, any risk of 
forced-landings. Given such. purely transport 
eraft, their staunch-built engines using all 
cheap crude-oil fuel, and we may not only have 
Arctic airways connecting England, say, with 
Japan, but fleets of big flying ^ lorries > may 
bear us regular trade from Northern solitudes: - 
which, up till now, have yielded only tales of 
hardship and peril. eee 
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crumble either if officials elect what laws they 
will enforce or citizens elect what laws they v 
support.” PERO : 

“ Those who have a true understandin 
America know that we have no desire for terri 


“We not only desir 
but to see peace mai 
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Co-operation and 
By Sir P. 


My association with the co-operative move- 
ment, however unobstrusive and casual it 
might be, has convinced me that in our present 
peculiar circumstances, co-operative societies 
furnish one of the most effective means for the 
improvement of the economie condition of the 
vast masses of Indian people. Although scien- 
tific study and research have so far claimed my 
foremost: care, L have not been wholly uncon- 
cerned with the problem of economic uplift of 
the Indian people. : 

[t is often said with reference to the co- 
operative movement in this country that it has 
not so far been able to imbue members of co- 
operative societies and others associated with 
these bodies with the spirit underlying it. 
That there is considerable foree in the charge 
so frequently brought forward against the 
movement in India by erities that it is chiefly 
considered as an agency for the supply of faci- 
lities for credit and looked upon by many 
principally from the point of view of material 
gain, nobody acquainted with its working will 
deny. 

But this is a complaint which is not pecu- 
lar to India alone. A similar complaint is 
also made by the writer in respect of members 
and workers connected with the movement in 
advanced Western countries. And the writer 
of the article is no Jess a person than an ex- 
president of the Alliance. 


A Neciecrep IDEAL. 

lf after working co-operative societies for 
over three-quarters of a century promoters of 
the movement in educationally advanced and 
economically progressive countries in Europe 
und elsewhere find the higher aspects of the 
co-operative movement lacking in it, it is no 
wonder that in India where education is dif- 
fused among so small a percentage of her popu- 
lation and the movement has a life and history 
of not more than twenty-five years behind it 
the conditions should be such as unfortunately 
they are. rt Sey 
- Itis much to he deplored that the members 
of co-operative societies and promoters of the 
movement are not actuated, to the extent that 
they should be, by the high and noble ideals 
that inspired its originators. What, however. 


*Part of an Address delivered at the Bombay Pro- 
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Economic Uplift. ` 


C. Ray.* | 
of D 
is demanded is not a justification of the situa wait 
tion because the conditions, in other advanced here 
countries, are also similar, but an earnest and 
organized endeavour to improve the conditions. Th 
Tue TASK BEFORE US. cond 
As you are all aware the initial stages of the fers € 
co-operative movement in India were devoted: fry s 
to the development of only its credit side, prop. 
Although experiments in other directions have indi 
subsequently been attempted and efforts are whiel 
being made for developing other types of co- polizi 
operative societies the progress ac hieved m the he dc 
directions has, it must be admitted, been so add t 
far most inade juate. as al 
Even in the sphere of credit, considering profit 
the vast extent of this country, and the almost series 
abysmal poverty of the general body of ou ff every 
people, it cannot be said that the movement indus 
has been able to touch more than merely the 
outer fringe of the area to be tackled. This Co- 
“shows that much, very much still remains to be |. presi 
done even for the development of the eredit Kuro) 
side of the co-operative movement. the th 
Whatever might be the imperfections of here, 
the co-operative movement as it has been more 
shaped and organized by its promoters in India, The 
it is undeniable that it has rendered signal not o 
service to a considerable section of the poorest ply sc 
people of this country by reducing the rates of the m 
interest and making credits available to them. ade i 
But this does not go far enough so long as the Worki 
people availing themselves of financial at Spreac 
commodation from co-operat societies ae Withir 
not able to acyuire habits of thrift and to esser 
diminish their indebtedness by adding to the / 
resources by productive means. : The 
RURAL INDEBTEDNESS. progre 
The indebtedness of the Indian peasantry stri 
has been variously estimated. According to f dian) 
the estimates made by Sir Hubert Calvert anrd f “mph; 
Sir Pursottamdas Thakurdas the amount reath 0- ope 
es such a high figure as 600 crores. It will not ture a 
take you long to calculate roughly the ipung psio 
that represents the heavy sum that has to h: pi opt 
paid as interest on this huge amount and t th put 
effect that this exercises on the future prospe! J " ea 
of the cultivator. abl 
| dt can well be imagined how this reduce Mite 


the Indian cultivator to the position of 

who is no better than a serf. The ryot 18 thw 
in blank despair. He knows however bart 
may toil the fruits of his labour will be snate 


Di 


CO-OPERATION AN 


first by the exacting revenue officer and 
by the mahajan and the ubiquitous 
d To him is presented the picture 
on the gates of which are 


aay 
then 
middleman Bo 

Dantes Inferno, 
of Dan 


written in bold ee “AIl ye who enter 
ds here abandon hop 
ced Tue SOLUTION. 
mg There is no single solution to this deplorable 
> ndition. To me it appears that the promo- 
the As of the co-operati ve movemen t in this coun- 
ted: tty should now devote their attention to a 
ide, proper development of co-operative activities 
ave in directions other than the provision of credit 
are which has so far, practically speaking, mono- 
co- polized their attention. Methods should now 
the he devised which would enable the people to 
80 add to their resources by creating new wealth 
as also to retain substantial: portion of the 
ring f profits, now appropriated by the interminable 
10st series of middlemen who are to be found in 
our every important or unimportant trade .or 
ent industry. 
the AMERICAN EXAMPLE. 
This Co-operative marketing has achieved im- 
o he pressive and striking results in American and 
edit European countries. In India we are just on 
the threshold of this movement. The situation 
s of here, therefore, demands more enthusiasm, 
Jeen more vigorous work and hetter organization. 
dia, There should, T think, be organized effort 
gnal not only for the development of sale and sup- 
rest Ply societies of the type mentioned by me for 
of le marketing of our principal crops but when 
iem. ade juate experience has been gained in their 
the | Working and these have become pretty wide- 
ae "Pad, attention should be directed to bring 
are} Min the Co-operative net, the numerous 
Lto | lesser crops, 
her f ^ 
n L Tue INpusTRTAL ASPECT. 
| ; a ^ SE Der i mportant sphere where our 
ur asiria] : as Deen most inadequate, I mean in- 
; o-operation. 


) In their report the In- 
trial Commission, 1916-18, strongly 
the intimate connection between 
and the improvement of agricul- 
tage industries. "The Royal Com- 
he opting Sculture do not, however,scem to 
to put is b ae a the matters : They think that, 
the conditinn S the possibilities of improving 
Stablishnont of the rural population by the 
limited V rural industries are extremely 

Mendan 1 such a restricted outlook the 
ud ed ol the Commission in the 
dp eu Pe expected to be of much. prac- 
Although th 


pom introduction of machine in- 


Yesterm countries. has aeletbirc in. 
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of practically destroying our cottage industries, 

my en uiries lead me to believe that with adop- 

tion of vigorous measures it is still possible to 

resuscitate some of these industries and intro- 

duce new ones, if co-operative methods are 
adopted. Without some such method T do not 

know how relief is to be afforded to the vast 

mass of our rural population, who are obliged 

to remain idle for 6 to 9 months in the year and 

uced spare-time occupation, 

Industrial Corporation by which I mean such 
cottage industries as have already been deve- 
loped for the manufacture of cotton, silk, 
woollen and jute goods ; co-operative organiza- 
tion of village artisans who formerly played a 
very important role in rural economy, but 
whose industries have been submerged under 
the tide of organized capitalistic exploitation 
and such other productive rural industries, too 
numerous to mention ; these, if developed, will 
help the production of new wealth. In this’ 
connection mention may he made of co-opera- 
tive irrigation societies which,in the words of the 
Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture, are 
reported to have changed the whole outlook of 
the people and to have strengthened their 
economie position. 

Public Health societies like our anti-malarial 
societies would, by rousing the sanitary con- 
science of the people, by inculcating the princi- 
ple of self-help and by improviug the health of 
the people and the sanitary conditions of vil- 
lages, check the enormous economie wastage 
due to disease that is taking place at the pre- 
sent moment, and thus indirectly help the 
production of wealth. 

AGENCY REQUIRED. - 

It will not be difficult for you to realize that 
if the economic: condition of the vast mass of 
our rural population is to be improved by co- 
operative methods and effective and energetic 
measures are to be taken for such improve- 
ment, the agency rejuired for this onerous 
work ts not available. The staff that the Pro- 
vincial Co-operative Departments have at their 
disposal is generally meant for credit work. For 
experiment in new non-credit directions com- 
petent men with special qualifiea'ion and an 
adequate number of such men are required. — | 

For the promotion of irrigation societies you - 
rejuire engineers, for milk societies you need 
properly trained experts conversant with the | 
various scientific processes required for the | 
treatment of milk; for health societies you 


societies you require trained n 
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having love for-their work. conversant with the 
principles of co-operation and devoted to the 
co-operative movement. The question now 1s, 
where and how are we to get such men 7 
This brings me to the question of education and 
co-operative training. 

EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS. 

The striking progress of the co-operative 
movement noticed in Western countries is 
due principally to the great emphasis that its 
promoters place upon its educational aspects. 
As you must all be aware, the Rochdale Pio- 
neers resolved that apart from the modest sub- 
scriptions of their members the entire surplus 
of their mutual trade should not be distributed 
to the members but should be kept partly as a 


reserve and devoted to the extent of 23 per 
cent for the promotion of education. “ The 
education that they had in view was 


that of instructing the community in the 
advantages and benefits of ^ co-operation, that 
is to say, in genuine propaganda for the 
ideal, and afterwards when the recruits had 
become established members of their society, 


Report on the Bardoli Enquiry. 


By “Scrutator”. 


By a Bombay Government Resolution, 
dated the 18th of October 1928, Mr. R. S. 
Broomfield, r.c.s, Judicial Commissioner in 
the States of Western India and Mr. R. M. 
Maxwell, c.LE, 1.0.8., were appointed to 
enquire into and report upon the complaint 
of the people of the Bardoli and Chorasi 
talukas (a) that the enhancement of revenue 
recently made is not warranted in terms 
of the Land Revenue Code, (b) that the re- 
ports accessible to the public do not contain 
suflicient data warranting the enhancement 
and that some of the data are wrong: and, in 

+ the event of it being held that the people's 
complaint was justified, what enhancement or 
reduction, if any, there should be upon the old 
assessment, The Report of the Special En- 
quiry Officers has now been published. A long 
and comprehensive document, with many 
pages of appendices, it examines in detail the 
Settlement reports of the two talukas and sets 
out fully the facts and figures upon which the 
new proposals of the Special En ,uiry Officers 
are based. : 
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m training them to become real CO-Operg. 
tors. 
SCHEME or ADULT EDUCATION. 

While dealing with the problem of education 
and co-operative training, we must bear jj - 
mind the fact that if co-operative societies are 
to devote their attention only to the solution of |] 
the problem of primary education, as some — 
co-operative societies appear to be so minded - 
the benefit accruing to the community there: 4 
from would be realized, not presently but per. - 
haps partially, at a distance of twenty or f 
twenty five years hence. J 

What, therefore, is needed, is that a well-con f 
sidered scheme of adult education should be | 
devised and efforts should be made to bring 4 
it into effect at once and that steps be taken to i 
introduce such education all over the country 
on an extensive scale. As the Report on the 
Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture | 
states, such a development would antedate by 
at least a generation that great advance in E 
literacy which in our view is essential to pro- E. 
gress in all directions. 


lays down that “ in revising assessments of land 
revenue, regard shall be had to the value o 
land and,in the ease of land used for the purpose. | d 
ofagriculture, to the profits of agriculture". j 
The Special Officers find that there is no legal | 
hindrance in the section to the basing of the | 
assessment on rental value or what the Indian. 
Taxation Enquiry Committee have described 
as “annual value”. Provided that the rental 
value has been properly ascertained there 9 
nothing inconsistent with the very wide ant 
general language of Section 107. “Ths 
proviso," says the report, ^is of vital impor | 
tance. When all is said and done, the settle’ | 
ment of these talukas has been based upon ah] 
estimate of what the pro£ts of agriculture a 
likely to be during the period provided 3 
That estimate may he wrong. As We Api 
show, we consider that it is unduly high- d 
to misread the evidence,-or to be mis ed 
faulty evidence, is a very different thing 7 
acting contrary to the law. If the legal po 
had been put in this way, that the 7 
statistics of these talukas, owing to ther a 
fective or abnormal character, do nob 2807 
a thoni 
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Rone : : 
pos tre much more detailed study than is 


+ 107, there would, we think, have been 
Section ce in the argument.” The 
iderable force in the argument. 2 
mm Officers point out that that aspect of 
pU is really covered under the second head 
Dio ms of reference and is dealt with in 

the report under that head. e E 
The Special Officers then proceed to examine 
tlie complaint that the reports a ccessible to the 
ublic do not contain suflicient data. warrant- 
ing tlie enhancement and that some ol the data 
given are wrong. They discuss in detail the 
data relied upon by the Settlement Officer, 
especially as regards railways and roads, 
marketing facilities, the crops grown in the 
talukas and the extent to which such crops are 
exported, population, new houses, agricultural 
stock, the cotton boom, prices, increase in share 
rents, cte., and come to the general conclusion 
that the Settlement Officer was optimistic in 
the conclusions which he had drawn as to the 
effect of these considerations on his proposals. 
The rental statistics relied upon by the Settle- 
ment Commissioner are examined and the 
Special Officers emphasize the point that close 
scrutiny of the kind required can only be pro- 
paly carried out in the villages in the presence 
of the parties or of people acjuainted with 
the facts. The Tenancy Register is probably 
the least. reliable of the village records, and in 
the course of their en juiries they discovered a 
large number of errors. Moreover, the Regis- 
tas do not contain all the material facts. 
The Special Officers state that the statistics in 
the Settlement Report which purport to give 
Verified statistics of lenses in practically every 
Village in Bardoli and Chorasi for a period of 
no less than 94 years, cannot possibly have 
n UD in any real sense by the Settle- 
Settlen, cer himself. It is clear too that the 
ent proposals were 


unde Commissioner's S 
almost entirely on the assumption that 
qi statistics, as appearing in the various 
tablish o contain all that is. necessary to 
and im puel values in these two talukas, 
2 adeay a rental values SO ascertained can 
After x ely expressed by means of indices. 
tenor S mining these statistics in detail the 
" lavi. (speaking of the Bardoli Taluka) 
0 TWateral d of account the great diminution 
Me have ¢ which results from proper sifting, 

eund ‘comparatively few villages in 
While inn ng for cash rents is really common, 
Cusio E, others it is so rare that no con- 
Can fairly k the state of agriculture in general 
1 Y de based on rental figures." The 


on th 


j € information supplied in the 
"Idicos and DE 
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of an individual village may he summed up for - 
the purpose of exhibition in a statistical form, 
only very general inferences can be drawn from 
them regarding the relation of “ rental value” 
to the present maximum rate. A very wide 
margin indeed must always be allowed for the 
eccentricities of the raw material, and any at- 
tempt to use the figures as though they were 
capable of yielding a direct calculation of the 
* full standard assessment ” should be regarded 
as wholly untrustworthy, : 

The report then examines the grouping pro- 
posals and says: “Whatever may have been. the 
principles applied to the revision settlements of 
these two talukas, they have certainly not 
resulted in schemes of grouping which are con- 
sistently intelligible or in accordance with the 
facts as we find them. Some of the worse 
anomalies were corrected’ by the subse juent 
orders of Government in the case of the Bardoli 
taluka, but in many other cases the grouping 
is demonstrably wrong. We have found so 
little to help us in the sanctioned revised 
grouping of these talukas, that in framing our 
own proposals we have found it better to ignore 
the new and to start afresh from the old 
grouping." 

In their discussion of sale statistics the 
Special Officers refer to one circumstance of sen 
special importance in these talukas, namely, - d 
the great demand for land on the part of people 
who have made money in South Africa or-in 
other places abroad and their obvious willing- 
ness to pay faney prices for it. It is perfectly 
clear that these people are inclined to be liberal, 
not to say reckless, in the disposal of their 
money, and the only inference to be drawn 
from the fact is that people who pay such 
astonishingly high prices for land as these 
South Africans do cannot make any exact 
calculation of expected profit or interest on 
capital. 

Summing up their conclusions on this part 
of the report the Special Officers say :— > 

“We are bound to hold that the complaint referred 
to in point (b) of the terms of reference is substantially’ 
justified. The data in the reports, apart from rental 
and sale statistics, are obviously not sufficient to war- 
rant either the general increases sanctioned in the 
maximum rates or the much higher increases in the 
case of particular villages. The rental and sale statis- 
tics have been carelessly compiled, are demonstrably 
incorrect in a large number of cases, and in general 
must be regarded as completely unrelitble. Further, 
the established method of using the statistics is, in our - 
opinion, unsound in theory and, however it may 
in practice in other districts, is not capable 
satisfactory results in this part of Guj 
leases and sale transactions are affec 
varieby of disturbing factors. T 
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allowed to stand in cither of the two talukas, and we 
therefore proceed to formulate fresh proposals of our 
own as directed in the last part of pz ph 2 of the 
Government Resolution by which we v appointed. 

The Special Officers then discuss their pro- 
posals for a ré-gettlement. They say that in 
the course of their field work they made public 
inspection of 49 villages in the Bardoli taluka 
and 21 villages in the Chorasi taluka, and genc- 
ral enquiries were made at each village cover- 
ing practically the whole of the revenue, agri- 
cultural and economic facts, so far as relevant 
for settlement purposes. The greater part of 
the time, however, was usually devoted to the 
examination of sale and more particularly 
leases, where such material was available. . At 
all their inspections the case for the agricultu- 
rists was also watched by representatives 
/ specially delegated for the purpose, and the 
report acknowledges the conscientious and im- 
partial manner in which this assistance was 
given aud its real value to the Special Officers 
for the purpose of this enquiry. The Report 
points out that there can be no doubt that 
rental data, if collected with proper care, 
tabulated in a manner which brings óut their 
teal significance and used with due reference to 
the meanings of tlie underlying transactions, do 
afford almost the only positive evidence acces- 
sible to the Settlement Officer in revising the 
assessment. “ We ourselves," says the Report 

“have found that the great amount of time 
and Jabour involved in the collection and com- 
-pilation of these statistics has yielded valuable 
. results, and while we have used our own judg- 
. ment entirely. in the interpretation of the 

figures we have based our settlement proposals 
T amore largely on these data than on an y other 
em class of material." 3 : z 

"e AT the preliminary conference with the re 
presentatives of the people, which’ was the 
= Starting point of the enquiry, it was impressed 
= upon the Special Officers that the best method ~ 

. of determining the profits of agriculture is by 

ascertaining the yield, multiplying it by the 
price, and deducting the expenses of cultiva- 
tion (the main items in which, it was ex ] ylained 
are labour, including the estimated wages of 
working owners and their families, seeds: lines 
SE tock and dead stock and manure. The Re- 
port points out that the method is not a new 
ud and no ohe ac s 
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known with sufficient accuracy, and it woul : the 
take years to ascertain them.” The SEN NS 
Officers state that they have carefully itd i p. 
dered the elaborate data submitted to them ad bibe 
the statements which were prepared with the a 
greatest care and industry. The salient point. EE 
about these statements is that, invariab n “tha 
Bardoli, and almost invariably in Chorasi, the coul 
balance was on the wrong side. The Repot T o 
says :— E 
* At the outset, therefore, this method of calcula. | cula 
tion brings us to a paradox, if not an absurdity, The } whi 
pursuit of agriculture is not a lucrative one in mot f 12 b 
parts of the world. It is not the means by which | welt 
fortunes are made. Where conditions are favourable, awa 
however, it may be expected to provide at-leagt | . stat 
a competence and it can hardly be denied that in rogu 
these two talukas the conditions are on the whole the | 
favourable. They are not free from the danger of — of th 
sudden calamities such as the frost which in this very. s the « 
year largely destroyed what would otherwise have kept 
been a bumper cotton crop. But the people in the } greo 
village where we happened to be camped at the time, — | | then 
told us they could hardly remember a similar catas. fo men 
trophe, and it can safely ba said that this part of | the 
Gujerat is less subject to the vagaries of climate than fhei 
most parts either of Gujerat or of the Deccan The „were 
rainfall is, generally speaking, assured and sufficient à Ashi 
in quantity. The soil over the greater part of both; d 
talukas is obviously extremely fertile. Only - exer 
and generous soil could stand the strain of growing prot 
cotton for years successively, with very oçcasi pur] 
rotation of other crops ; or could furnish such eviden insti 
of fertility as, for instance,the great Bardoli rice pla shoy 
as we saw it from Pardi Kadod half way through. cash 
January. ‘The solid expanse of wal, castor and hemp jirai 
stretching almost to the horizon, might not, as faras per 
these second crops are concerned, represent any why 
' amount of money, but afforded a very good c Amit 
of what the main rice crop muse have been. Wit - {As 
a vista before one's eyes, it was difficult indeed to than 
lieve that the cultivation of the economic unit of fant fon 
that is of average land in an average year (for thos - culti 
were the conditions postulated), must neces wily self 
resultin a loss of Rs. 200 a year, (The figure gi ors enor 


Pardi Kadod was Rs. 201.) If that were the Joss DT. 
unit of 15 acres the loss on the whole village mus 
in the neighbourhood of Rs. 8,000. In Valod, whe 
the same unit was taken and the same figur fl 
shown, we calculated that the loss for the village % | 
that basis must amount to Rs. 45,600 a year. i 

it possible that agriculture could be carried on 
under such conditions ; and how is one to explait : 
that case, the statistics of rents and sales? Let 
reasonable reduction be made from the recorded f 
of such transactions. The fact remains that v 
stantiafsums are everywhere paid for the privile 
cultivating or owning land which, according to t 
figures, is not only not going to give any retur 
ever on the capital expended, but is, on the con 
merely a means of accumulating a load of € 
must be something wrong with the calculations 
where. : 


E 
heir bes 
jans fait 


t, we believe, to present the facts with scrupu- 
ress and accuracy and the¥ have frequently 
j ted claims and allegations which appeared to 
s discou et . At the same time one cannot ignore 
be eras int their calculations are almost entirely 
the ee the information furnished by the cultivators 
i Pe yes that is, by the very people to whose inter- 
EU iin show that agriculture does not pay and 
T tlie assessment is too high. Even if circumstances 
md ever ist in which a Settlement Officer could 
3 m ly base his proposals on the ryots’ own estimates of 
their ca pac Ly to pay. tis cet tain, for obvious re s 
that the circumstances do not exist now in these parti- 
cular talukas. Neither the estimates of yield per acr 
which in-many cases, especially in Bardoli, appe: 
to be unduly low, nor the details of alleged expenditure 
were capable of any convincing test. So far as we are 
aware the only instances in which the profit and loss 


n 3 statement for the mit is based, even partially, on any 
au regularly kept accounts occurred in Sarbhon (where 
whole 1 M the Co-operative Credit $ ociety maintains an accounti 
o ct the s le of cotton) a nd in Kosad (where accounts of 
very the chillies supplied and the prices paid for them, are 

ied. to their clients by the Surat 


have kept in books furnis 
We have to d these statements, 


n thi green-groe : 
Gn therefore, as rather in the nature of a plaint or state- 
atas - ment of claim than as evidence in the strict sense of 


the word ; and we consider that they derive most of 
their value from the conscientious way in which they 
were compiled and edited by our friends from the 
Ashram.” 


“ Even taking the figures at their face value, how- 
exer, it became evident at a very carly stage in the 
protecdings that they do not really mean what they 
purport to mean. Let us go back to our particular 
instance, Mota, The Tenancy Register of that village 
showed that in 1927-28 there were 344 acres leased'for 
cash rents and the people admitted that le: 
Jirait land was quite common at:a rent of Rs. 7 or so 
per bigha, The question was put to them therefore, 
Mi PUE man pay Rs. 175 (rent of the typical 
. Aun of 25 jighas) in order to incur a loss of Rs. 126 7 
B use of fact ihe loss-ought to be much more 
Eun A Se there is no item of rent in the calcula- 
E it Tende A khatedar of the village, who 
SR Dua 90. acres, said in reply to this that.he him- 

. Coes not spend anything for manure as he gets 


: Eu es of his family, who dó,much of the work, 
SORA es get any wages. Another landowner, 
vay in un smaller holding answered in the same 
AR Bs =a ed that the average man has to, spend 
tim his me or manure in addition to what he gets 
po XR vn animals. In reply to wv similar question 
“rad the Patel said (1) that wages are not paid to 


me A ; 
ioo of the family, (2) that out of the item of Rs, 


People ee own 
Maintained. 
"IP same c 
ni Sr s lt was quite obvious that, whatever the 

UN. seem to be on paper, the people here did 
^at they were unable to make both ends 


animals, (3) that many 
buffaloes and they and their family are 
out of the price of the ghee. Replies to 


allege t 


and. points out that in 
possible, or at least extrem 
ides. 
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"eno r B / 4 
. tough from his own cattle. He also mentioned that - 


‘net increase.in any batch of villages is 1 


manure considerably more than half comes I 


fect were given in Timberva, Palsod and- 


Report ex amines a number of accounts 4 
practice it is 


feel satisfied that the ingenious attempt which: 
has been made to solve the problem has been 
at all successful.” ue : 

The Report then discusses the indebtedness of 
the people and says that ~ even if it were possi- 
ble to eliminate all irrelevant factors and to 
ascertain the volume of debt which is due to 
boua-fide agricultural losses, wë should. not — PUE 
prove that agriculture cannot be carried on at j 
a profit, but actually the contrary.;.:...... : 
Although it has fre ;uently been asserted that i 
the land revenue is the cause of the ryot's 
indebtedness, we have found little or nothing 
to support such a theory in the course of our 
enquiry." : i i 

The remainder of the Report is devoted to the 
proposed re-settlement of the two talukas and 
the facts and figures upon which the proposals 
are based are discussed in detail. The maim 
basis for the Special Officers’ recommendations 
is the evidence of the value of land. These 
statistics cover far less than the whole of either 
taluka, but the local knowledge gained in the 
course of many inspections makes it possible 
to recognize homogeneous tracts and toapply = _ 
the data of one village to another with very 
fair confidence. Indeed, almost every local cir- 
cumstance, geographical, physical, agricultural 
or economic; is relevant to the interpretation 
of these statistics, and it is only by a study of 
all the facts on the spot that any officer is quali- 
fied to apply them. ; e 

As regards Bardoli Taluka the result of the — “2 
Special Officers’ proposals is a net total increase 
of Rs. 30,806 or 6 per cent over the old assess- - 
ment of the taluka. The resulting total assess- 
ment will thus be about Rs. 541,271. Com- 
pared with the Second Revision Settlement as 
sanctioned, there will be a decrease of about 
Rs. $9,379. Apart from three villages in which _ 
the net increase is 25.37 per cent the highest — 
2.63 


per cent and the largest decrease is 
per. cent. : à 


In Chorasi Taluka the Special Officers’ pro- - 


‘illages 


j 
i 
] 
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Second Revision Settlement already sanctioned 
imposed an increase of Rs. 1,581,492 or 22 per 
cent. The proposals of the Special Officers, on 
the other hand, result in a total increase of 
Rs. 48,648 or 5.7 per cent which will bring the 
aggregate land revenue demand to a figure 


A New Line for Co-operation in India—Il. 
By Miss G. Ponnaiya, M.A. 


Having thus noticed the destructive elements 
of our economie life, we now turn to see the 
main causes that attack efficiency of labour. 
The efficiency of cach labouring unit is the 
stored-up wealth that a country could boast of. 
Efficiency depends on contentment. Con- 
tentment is only realized when the physical and 
mental needs of human beings are satisfied. In 
India both physical and mental efficiency was 
maintained in pre-British days by the regula- 
tion of the caste system where birth marked off 
the career of each individual. With the advent 
of the British and the introduction of railways 
and other means of communication as well “as 
the industrial principles of large-scale produc- 
tion, etc., the systent has become a cumbersome 
relic of the past which hinders economic pro- 

. gress owing to its having failed to adjust itself 
to the changing needs of the country. The 
principles of cleanliness and. sanitation have 
been misunderstood and misapplied. We have 
been found adhering to the shadow rather than 
to the substance. While keeping our houses 
clean, we make of the roads in front our rubbish 
heaps. We thus blind our sense to our com- 


mon civic duties and care not whether the. 


toads breed flies and other epidemic bacteria. 
Tt is lucky that our country js so near the tro- 
pics, as otherwise, the conse;uences of the 
insanitary condition around our dwelline places 
would be far more disastrous than at present 
when epidemic diseases take their turns all 
round the year as a matter of course. The 
sanitary and medical authorities point out that 
a great part of the infecting bacteria are de- 
stroyed by the rays of the sun. The above is 
true of both urban and rural ay rban 
citizen who would try to teacl 
the rural brother will do we 
hetter off he is in this respect commande 
as he does, good drainage, clean water-supply, 
and sanitary system of scavenging, $ 
Then there is the problem of the housing of 
the poor labouring units. Most of them are 


h sanitation to 
ll to see how far 
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closely approaching 9 lakhs. “ Our eX Periong 
of these talukas does not suggest," says d. 
Report, * that they will be under-assesseq at 
this figure, nor does the evidence Which We 
have collected appear to justify a larger 
increase at the present time.” 


living in insanitary and dark hovels. Steps 
ought to be taken to see that dwelling houses 
are made more airy and open to sunlight, 
Insanitary life in insanitary surroundings is thus 
one of the worst enemies of the labouring units 
in India, which impairs their physical efficiency, 

Moreover, the lack of healthy exercise in 
childhood and youth has led to the deteriora- 
tion of the manhood of the land. Consequently, 
the efficiency of labouring units has been seri 
ously affected. The reason for one thing is, that 
they are too ignorant of the value of exercise; 
nextly, they can ill-afford to allow children the 
time and facility for such recreations owing to 
their poverty. To the same reason may ‘be 
assigned the self-denials which are more or less 
forcetl upon our labouring units and to which 
they are not a little accustomed. They would 
forego food and clothing merely for the lack of 
money or convenience. This results again in 
the deterioration of their physique. They 
cannot earn more wages, because it is more or 
less fixed in respect of each area and kind of 
work. It is estimated that the average carn- 
iug power per head per day in India is about 
one anna and eight pies. In industrially 
advanced countries, e.g., the U. S. A. and 
England, it is rupees three and two and à half 
respectively. In normally healthy times, the 
Indian unit can scarcely afford nutritious food. 
It is also estimated that for healthy growth to 
normal height and weight, the labourer Ye 
quires about 23 ozs. of food per day, of which 
about half must contain carbo-hydrates a 
about a sixth proteids. The expenditure 9 
wages has also been calculated and fully ha 
or nearly 60 per cent ought to go towards foot 
and 10 per cent for clothes. Tiis easy t0 see 
that this proportion cannot be maintane 
when wages are very low. ines 

In the Report of the Indian Taxation CoP 
mittee, which. was recently issued, i8 & very 


Interesting statement ` which is -reprodut 
below :— 
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im I a degenerated the labouring classes and the 
E si as à whole. Several have become phy- 
D'u. ERU as a result, and this fact ex plains 
| 36 de age age of an Indian being as low as 
!s. Combined with. this pernicious 

x Tindu, eyen the poorest, has to incur 
Yanci, pages for social and religious obser- 
of the Ja us calls for self-denial on the part 
ouring units. The dowry system and 
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the very vitals of the energy of the labouring 
unit. That is why Professor Marshall says: 
“In India we find people who do indeed 
abstain from immediate enjoyment and save 
up considerable sum with great self-sacrifice, 
but spend all their savings in lavish festivities, 
at funerals and marriages. They make inter- 
mittent provision for the near future and 
scarcely any permanent provision for the dis- 
tant future : the great engineering works by 
which their productive resources have been so 
much increased, have been made chiefly with 
the capital of the much less self-denying race 
of Englishmen.” This gives us an insight into 
the labouring conditions of England indirectly 
which implies that the self-sacrifice of the 
Indian labourer is an obligation which must be 
undergone so as to conform to the rules and 
regulations of society and of religion. Clearly, 
our socio-economic structure is hopelessly 
lacking in the capacity to adapt itself to chang- 
ing economic conditions. 

Still more, physical deterioration is accelera- 
ted by the uncertainty of employment. The 
uncertainty of getting good steady work, the 
short notices served on labouring units by their 
employers, the very low wages that they have 
to accept during trade depressions and sudden 
dismissals make the labouring units have a 
gloomy outlook on the future. This un- 
certainty suppresses all impetus and impairs 
their productive’ efficiency. Coupled with tke 
economic injustice which they always feel, the 
labourers are always ready at the call of dis- 
integrating influences such as strikes. The 
lack ‘of sympathy between the capitalist and 
the labourers widens the gulf instead of bridging 
it. That is why labouring units look upon a 
capitalist as “ That white-faced monster with 
the bloody lips that has sucked the lite blood 
out of our selves, our wife and children since 
the world began.” 
nist attitude of labour towards moneyed capi- 
tal, the ignorance of the labouring units to 
understand the trade conditions and trade 
cycles, the reluctance of the capitalist to en- 
lighten them on the real situation, and the 
large-dividend in the time of boom, give ample 
cause for labouring units to think and feel 
that they are cheated of their just reward. 


Prudence requires that the capitalists should — 
enlist the sympathy of the labouring force to — . 
their side by their own sincere efforts to- alle- 


viate the conditions of the labouring units, An 
elucidation of the real situation of industry 
even when the labouring units are suspicious 


In addition to this antago- . 


about the home truths that mey a s 
strik ; 


1 
i 


| 


“the hardships and losses sustained by the public. 


the evil at least mitigated. Thus, mutual 
sympathy would promote concord among the 
agents of produetion and secure reliability and 
eficiency for both the employers and the 
employed.” ; : 3 

The highest form of organized labour is 
found in factories and mines in India. The 
employers who have generally realized. the 
situation of labour look to the welfare of the 
labouring units and try to.mitigate their hard- 
ships. The Factory and Mines Acts, the Trade 
Unions Act, the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
and other measures have been passed by the 
Government. Special Boards have been creat- 
ed with Magistrates as Chairmen to investigate 
accidents should any serious ones occur. The 
regulation of, working time, the housing prob- 
lem, fixing up of wages, insurance against 
sickness, ete, have received some attention 


‘at the hands of the Central Government. But 


Ahese measures are not sufficient for the half- 
starved, badly-housed and ill-provided labour- 
ers who do not hesitate to join hands with any 
party which promises a better future for them. 
Jn order to cheek the abuse of power in facto- 
ries, the Government. have appointed only 46 
inspectors for the 7,515 factories in British 
India. The three Labour Bureaus in India, 
namely, the ones in Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal, are helplessly inadequate to cope with 
the situation in the whole of India. 

ln mines, proper precautions have been 
taken in the interest of the welfare of the 
labouring population. Hospitals . are being 
maintained in mining areas by the mine 
owners so as to care for the sick and the in- 
jured, Jt has been made compulsory for at 


least lin every 100 labourers to hold a First 


Aid Certificate so that they may be handy when 
accidents occur. There are regulated hours of 
work with a day off in the week. The number 
of hours per week is fixed at a maximum of 
54 hours for underground labour and 60 on the 
surface. Many mines work for less hours per 
week. Care is taken to exclude children under 
12 from mining work. In the interests of 
labour, the Government is also trying to 
eliminate women labour from. mines. ^A pro- 
posal taking effect from April 1929 aims at the 
reduction of women labour in mines at the rate 
of 10 per cent per annum, so that by the end 
of April 1939, there will he no women employed 
underground. Similarly, women labourers will 


* In Industrial wars known as strikes and Iock-outs 
8. 


' the labourers cannot and will not see beyond. their 


nose, and the employers, on the other hand; are just 
ROY CTR, 2 and, i Las 
stubbora. In their fight, they attoycther lore i5 of 
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be gradually reduced in surface workin 


E mines, 


A Board of Health has been created to improve of c 
the condition of sanitation.in mining areas and „onoi 
is maintained by the levy of a tax on coa} pen 


Rs. 1-4 per 100 tons despatched. Elected E. E mini 


presentati of mine owners and workmen- then 
sit. on this Board. Wages too are higher jn 7 ccon 
mining labour —about 13 annas per man per P The 
day and 7 aunas per woman per day. Legis. to € 
lation has also enforced compensation bejna = unif 
made to miners who have sustained: grievons a pri 
hurt, resulting in fracture of limb, loss of eye 7 The 
or hearing, or enforced absence from work for : eerta 
more than 20 days. But there is still more musi 
scope for improving the condition of minen, fil 
Provision should be made inthe Mining Act of circ 
India enabling. workmen to appoint Mining um 
Inspectors on their own behalf. Besides, tlie ! 
Government Representative of Labour in. the upon 
Central Government, who is now enetmbered mad 
with other works also, should be divested of fashi 
à Mam. : gener 
his other responsibilities so that he may devote ae 
his attention solely to the interests of the lites 
miners, On the whole, organized labour; as it E 
is.in India now, has vet to see many reforms m 1 
before it can be considered to be satisfactory. os t 
The low wages and consequent poverty of the a 
labouring units also impairs their efficiency, ET 
Wages are too low in India. ‘The evils of Indus: Wt 
trial Revolution of the West have raised. price rue 
levels and lowered wages. The inordinate ete 
number ‘of dependants that cach Jabourer afforc 
generally has, also contributes to inefficiency: ditis 
The modern economist who has the countrys who ; 
interest at heart; says boldly, * fix a minimum look 
wage and be done with the question of settling wants 
disputes’. A minimum wage ought to cove in han 
not only the bare subsistence of the laboura too t] 
and his dependants but also must enable him eM pty 
to keep the wolf from the door in seasons 9 “the. 
adversity. Some fix Rs. 20 per month äs a sulvat 
minimum for India. But the continenta World 
character of our land precludes us from layme Very g 
down such a hard and fast rule. The customi. fF duty 
habits, the standard of living and the standa E tould 
of comfort vary from place to place according Ne fy 
to climate, environment, ete. That 18 Nr levog 
a Madras labourer requires very little mt What 
way of clothing, the Bangalore labourer 2 hte IS & 
more than the Madrasee, and the laboure, 5 these] 
Ootacaniund or in other colder regions Y€4 pues 9f hig 
most of all. Again, the expenses for D A Becha 
lighting and. fuel as well as social and sse lites 4 
observances vary from place to place the Wacty 
_ Sequently, ihe standard of comfort and. à nt 
- standurd of living anus& vary, and there ja E for 
meaning in fixing a minimum wage for. na nd so 


Mark 


even for South India. Again, since the nU 
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varies from one labourer to 
Ovo ae another, fixing à minimum for anything in our 
and T economic society is an impossibility. If the 
| at minimum wage is fixed, all labourers would find 
themselves on a uniform footing together, and 
- economie justice would still be unsatisfied. 
- The different kinds of labour, too, ought then 
‘to cease to earn different wages. Hence, a 
‘uniform wage system which may sound well as 
a principle, is not feasible in ex isting conditions. 
The demand for and supply of goods is an un- 
|. certain factor and is always fluctuating. This 
must tend to disturb the level of wages. This 
E | fill upset the level of prices, and the vicious 
| circle will be completed when this again im- 
pains efficiency of labour. 


of dependants 


^ 


Ü de The little attention that has been bestowed 
Pe Fa upon properly organizing labouring units has 
* fo made them ~ineilicient and unreliable. To 


fashion labour to the required: shape, both 
general and technical education must be given 
to cach individual. Indian labourers may be 
illiterate, but they are by no means unintelli- 
gent. They may be slow to understand things, 
. hut they are by no means incapable of adjust- 


: ing themselves to suit the growing needs of 
E production... The aim in proposing to impart 
E education at least to the majority of labourers,. 


ust be to enable them to use their acquired 
"s | kliowledse for practical ends. It is only the 
Our leisured, well-to-do class of people, who can 
- afford to seek knowledge for its own sake. But 

lie majority of people in India including those 
Who are addicted to mental or manual labour 
ook to education as a means to satisfy their 
Wants, Theory and practice ought to go hand 
B Be but the so-called educated classes are 
eoretical, and prone to philosophise with 

Y stomachs and religiously believe that 

m ou qu starvation, the nearer the 
Old exe, No labouring unit in the whole 
"Very golf. epting perhaps slave-labour is so 
E $ acrificing of its energy on the altar of 
MY as the Indian. 


“could } 1 .And none in the world 
Nu no easily satisfied as he, for, he has got 
Malistie. idea, ingrained in him. -He he- 


8 that Providence has allotted him only 
hig. 15 able 

xh Social] 
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PERA'TION IN INDIA—II 


Some REMEDIES. 

The cost of education is very low in India, | 
which compares very unfavourably with other — - s 
countries.* Compulsory primary education 
must be resorted to in order to dispel illiteracy. 
Technical education must follow the knowledge 
of the three R's, as otherwise individuality is 
likely to be cramped and suppressed. Chiefly, = 
attention is to be bestowed in order to help 
self-expression. Specially. tramed and gifted 
teachers should be employed for teaching the 
very young children,t to use their powers of 
observation'and reasoning to the fullest possible 
extent. The teaching of Kindergarten in 
primary- classes must aimi at. practical know- 
ledge of every-day life on a small scale. The 
sense of citizenship and civie responsibilities 
should be cultivated with the help of a gradu- 
ated course in Civics. 

In addition to the literary education, healthy 
physical exercises and games should be intro- |. 
duced, with the obvious aim of building up the 
body, and with the higher. and more definite- 
aim of evoking team spirit and developing 
sportsmanlike character. The lack of a spirit 
of co-operation is very conspicuous in India 
to-day in every walk of life. If the team. 
spirit becomes 1 


stilled, the destructive non- B 
co-operating spirit which is the bane of India, 
will disappear altogether. E. 
The Indian labourer has to adapt himself to RT 
the changing needs of production. Thelack of - 
facilities and opportunities to develop technical — 
skill must therefore be remedied immediately. — 
Though illiterate. the Indian labourer possesses . 
the necessary adaptability for the change. 
This is a legacy which the impact of different 
civilizations in the past has given him. In his 
own sphere of work, he stood unchallenged by 
the-then civilized countries of the world, until: — 
the dawn of the Industrial Revolution of the — 
West. The want of technical education | 
hindered his progress, About his capacity to 


# The cost-of edu tion per head in England i 
£2-4-0, in. Scotland £2-8-0, and in India £0-1-0. — — 

t The present system of leaving the edu 
the very young to ilkeducated undeveloped my 
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work, the testimonial which w 
R. G. Jones of Bombay speaks eloquently. 
“Some of the men who have never had an 
opportunity to learn our kind of work naturally 
pick it up very slowly, but their average ability 
and intelligence is as good as o! those of any 
other country. We have had no difficulty in 
getting men able to handle our important posi- 
tions. We have suflieient number of men who 
are exceptionally good.” 

When Indian labour could so justify itself, 
it has the right to be treated from the humanis- 
tic standpoint. The labourers are but men, as 
subject to feelings, emotions and will like our- 
selves, and do not deserve to be treated as the 
cog in the economic wheel, to be put on or dis- 
carded at our will and pleasure. The fashion- 
ing of labour to be more like machines or 
mechanical parts has resulted in the inhumane 
attitude assumed by the employers. That this 
attitude is displayed even in the Government 
service by superior officers towards their un- 
derlings is very much to be deplored. It is 
only by giving labourers a share of the respon- 


as given by Mr. 


- sibility in production, by making them feel that 


they are partisans in serving the needs of 
humanity, by pointing out the power that they 
have in production to make or mar the econo- 
mic progress of our country, and by instilling 
in their minds that production is not an end 
by itself but is a means to an end, which is 
the securing of the greatest happiness to the 
greatest number, so that the re juired reliability 
of labour and impetus might be obtained. The 
aim of production should be to serve human 
needs and not to dominate over human beings ; 
it should be made “ to beautify human life and 
not to degrade it; to set life free and not to 
enslave ib." Such treatment of labour would 
help to develop individuality, and give free 
Scope to express it in its own sphere while 
merging the same in the interest of the whole 
which is the ideal condition of production, 
Some of the capitalists have realized that 
“labour takes precedence over capital in pro- 
ductive enterprises, The welfare of labour. 
even unskilled immigrant labour, is a more im- 
portant factor than the welfare of the capital.” 
If one factor must be sacrificed, then it must 
be the latter. “By the adaptation of this 
principle of considering labour not as a com- 


which have come to the light through the Excavations 
of Harappa and Mohenjadaro are considered to be the 
reasons for the Joss of this long-standing, world-famous 
industry, which survived up to a century ago.: To 
have successfully maintainel such uncha"enged 
superiority for thousands of years speaks well about 


- the Indian industry of the past. 5 3 
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modity to be brought at the lowest possil] 
price, but as human life with hopes and as d 
tions to be encouraged and brought to mur 
through usefal human products.” (Americani 
zation.) Especially in Western countries, suche 
humanistic recognition of labour has given us 
to what are known as profit sharing concerns 
and co-partnership. In the profit-sharing 
concerns facts and figures exposing both their 
weakness aud their strength are made available 
to employees. A fair share of the net profits jg 
given, graded according to wages, thus secur- 
ing the required harmony in production. [m 
co-partnership, the labourer and the capitalist 
are identical for the purpose of the net bar. 
gains. These are rational met hods of treatment 
of labour which bridge the gulf between the 
capitalists and labourers. This form of co! 
operation is the kernel and life of the progres: 
sive, productive, economic welfare of the coun- 
try. This nucleus to have power to withstand 
all onslaught of foreign elements trying to 
master us. The treatment of labour on a 
humanistic standpoint will tend to sharpen the 
senses of individual responsibility and give a 
stimulus for the individual to rise to the occa- 
sion. Naturally, this necessitates the looking 
after the comforts of the labouring units and 
keeping up and promoting the effieiency of 
labour. : 

The efficiency of labour is encouraged by 
pursuing a policy of having high wages with 
one of low costs. The idea is to put down? 
price level enabling the labourers to lead a life 
of comfort and of ease, High wages combine 
with high price levels will not indicate a coun 
try’s prosperity, because the purchasing power 
is raised according to the scarcity of the aval 
able commodity. ' The idea here is that the 
purchasing power that wages command shou 
remain constant in spite of the vicissitudes 9 
the price level. Such an ideal wage keeps the $ 
efficiency of the labouring units intact. Thi. | 
is only possible when perfect. harmony reg f 
among the agents of production. Other coii 
tries have tried to give tolerable help to ther 
labouring units. Germany, for instance, V ig 
‘boasts of “the triumph of art over nature i 
has looked to the welfare of the labouring unité ‘ 
That is the reason that a German labouret "n 4 
Mr. Ogg's words “ is trained to be good mecht 
nic, he-is insured against accident an sit 
ness and is watched over in a variety of W99. 5 
when he is thrown out of employment: he a 
provided for, when sick he is tended.” “dle 
many knowing that Satan finds work for i 
hands to do’ has made it obligatory a 
b ve to he educated at the ex pense of the n 
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This adjustment is seen in the migration 
of rural folk to towns and their return in 
specific seasons. This leads us to enquire into 
the question of the mobility of labour in India, 
In order to conform to the ideal of produc- 

tion, labour in India ought to move from occu- 
pation to occupation and from place to place. 
Adam Smith truly says: “ Man of all-sorts of 
luggage is the most difficult to be transported.” 
India finds difficulty in this matter, but Indian 
labour has become very mobile. Witness ‘the 
enormous number of coolies employed in the 
tea, coffee and rubber estates not only in India 
itself but also in Ceylon, Burma and the Malay 
States. Hence, efficiency in production is not 
really impaired for want of free movement of 
labour. But, their attraction of pay outside 
their native environment is becoming less 
glamorous. Indian labour is regarded as cheap 
and consequently, Indian wages are very low. 
A porter in Switzerland is very much better off 
financially than many highly qualified Indian 
clerks who find it difficult to make both ends - 
What then are the ways and means of 
fashioning organized reliable labour ? 


The Economic Aspects of the St Lawrence. 


problems confronting the 


Bank of Canada offered a $1,000 Graduate Fellowship to the student in at- 


best paper. on one of a number of 


© competition, received the wholehearted. support. of the Department of Economics at each 


fiftyeight students from every part of the country, 


sisty-two. essays received: thirty-three from 


nwersity ; four from Dalhousie University ; four from McMaster. University : three 
/ three from the University of Saskatchewan ; three from the 
Higher Commercial Studies : three from, Macdonall College ; two from the University of 


and one each: from Acadia 


My Loyola College, Bishop's College, Laval University, and Brandon College. 

28, the Right Honourable W. L. Mackenzie King, Dr. Oscar D. Skelton and Dr. Adam 

Judges, awarded the prize to Mr. Dermot A. Davies, a student at the University af British 
Mr. Davies is now attending McGill University under the benefit of this Fellowship. 


ile and ftechnical education. When thrown out 
vita. UN Municipalities accommodate the un- 

tion of S aud gives them food. "These live in 
ani- employ ae houses while they are in search 

cha as R In return for slight work, such as 

rise gan + of wood, drawing of water or clean- 
erns chopping OF WOors CENY Nose edo qo i 

T snr of furniture, they are offered free accommo 
Ting TUE and shelter. In India, the lack of 
hem d. is uate measures for protecting the labourers 
able pom accident, sickness and old age has been 
tus na conspicuous. No doubt recent legislation 
m has remedied this defect to some extent, but it 

M Es still to be given full effect. There is in- 
dur ceniivve for people to take to industrial pursuits 

nent in great industrial centres. In the absence of 

the the caste system, in the sense of distribution of 

cor work according to birth, many fell back on the 
rhea land for finding work owing to the advent of the 
s industrial revolution. .X tendeney has also 

tand developed in labouring units to lead an un- 

1 d settled life. It is only the joint family system 

ne Which still attracts the labourer to his home. 

1 the Even the factory labourer thus goes back to meet. 

"o m lis native environment and takes to agriculture, 
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f P552014 nnd J 5 ` v um 
he St. Lawrence Waterway Plan 7. The paper which received second place was oe writen on T 

CU cele ate : a oe mie , 7 p gem AR 
« The Coal Problem of Canada ”, by Mr. S. A. Saunders, a qraduate of Dalhousie t niversity wh € 
4 : y Fateh ape of Toronto. s íi 
is now studying at the Univers of ! 0 a a 

We ee. helow Miss KE. Best's paper in the hope that it will k ad students of Economics n 
in Enslia to lake up systematic study of the kind displayed by her. For instance, we should te H 
glad to see our students studying the economic: aspects of the Krishnarajasauara or the Metti; as 
‘Project D j cO 
Project.—En., M. K. J.] 

The St. Lawrence Waterway Plan is now ac- SS 2 INANCE. E ie 
cepted as economically desirable, scientifically While the advantages of the new ship cang| . | fu 
feasible and politically expedient. lt is no lon- to Canadian trade have been demonstrated in afi 
ger a problem of possibility, but of adjustment. various reports and the value of the potential oli 
T PROJECT water- power 18 appreciated, it is significant to th 

è PROJECT. pee N " 
SE ME note the statement of the National Advisory e 

There are five obstacles in the way of an open Committee " that if it were seriously suggest- o 

waterway from Fort William to the sea : ed that Canada should undertake to finance as be 


]. The falls at Sault St. Marie. A ; 

9. The flats in the St. Clair and Detroit 
Rivers. 

3. The Niagara Falls. : 

4. The group of rapids in the St. Lawrence, 
which are currently referred to as— 

(a) the International Section, from Prescott 
to Cornwall, containing the Galop Rapids, 
Rapide Plat and Long Sault ; 

(b) the National Section, containing the 
Soulanges group of Rapids and the Lachine 
Rapids above Montreal. 

5. The lower St. Lawrence between Montreal 
and Quebec. - 

The present St. Lawrence Waterway Plan 
aims to complete a twenty-seven foot naviga- 
tion channel to overcome these five obstacles in 
the river system. Because this river forms an 
international boundary in the greater part of its 
course, the channel is to be a joint undertaking, 
The National Advisory Board of Canada, after 
investigating the report of the International 
Joint Commission, has recommended the fol- 
lowing distribution of responsibility :— ` 

That Canada should provide for the works 
wholly Canadian, such as the Welland Ship 
Canal, and the area of the St. Lawrence below 
the international boundary, and that the 
United States should undertake the comple- 
tion of a twenty-seven foot channel to the head 
of the lakes in addition to meeting the entire 
cost of the International Section (4¢).* Canada 
has already spent $115,600,000 on the Welland 
Canal. The lower St. Lawrence presents no 
serious difficulty. The urgent problem is now 
the development of the national section of the 
upper St. Lawrence. The cost for this section 
only is estimated at £87,000,000 for na vigation 
aud £296,000,000 for power if completely 
utilized, or a total of $383,000,000. - 


*Letter from. Hon. Vincent Massey to Hon. F. B. 
» Kellogg. Government Correspondence, January 1928, 


ae 
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a public undertaking the immense outlay, u.. of 
we would unhesitatingly recommend that no 


n 

action be taken...... US The Dominion Gov- A 
ernment cannot aflord to finance this work be- po 
cause of its present; burden of war debt, its rail- sul 
way obligations, and the necessity of spending ret 
large sums on public works. But the Report cio 
offers an alternative. “ We believe......the ] 
development of this national section would be sim 
undertaken by ‘private agencies able and | sufi 
willing to finance the entire work, including the tak 
necessary canalization, in return for the right The 
to develop the power.” + 2 atti 
The first question that arises is, why wouldit | and 
not be worth while for the Canadian Govern pio 
ment to finance the whole project itself? If tric 
there are real benefits to be obtained from deve tion 
lopment of power in the national section, t pub 
seems a short-sighted policy to hand over? Pri; 


power monopoly to a private company in retum | In t 


for navigation facilities over its own waters: und 
There is some truth in this argument. The Man 
whole development, -it is proposed, will be Men 
financed by a private company who will then Wat 
sell electric power to the people of Quel Rev 
But the two costs, that of navigation and that | this 
of power, are essentially different. The DEP ff — sim; 
fit of the navigation works will accrue to mik f shot 
lions in the west both in the United States a B wv 
Canada, while only a limited area can possi BM unu 
be served by the electric power. Yet d not, 
cording to principles of finance, a heavy be ] men 
outlay is charged off annually out of the "di | fna 
ings of the company. It is anticipated iy | - lise 
the full cost of the navigation works m "mo In 
the power company must provide to the jd AK 
ernment willibe borne, through high Pi 1 tity 
electricity, by the area served with p9". ` Profi 
* Report of Canadian National Advisory Co" Abus 
January 1928. + Ibid. Perio 
$ Mr. Reaudry Leman and Mr. Adela Im 
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Appendix to Report of Canadian National At 
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The ex pected industrial expansion may be 
ked in its infancy by high power rates. If 
ty as a whole will benefit by improved 
E nor channels, the cost of these improve- 
5 nts should be shared by all, and not alone, 
Muy be reasonably feared, by the Quebec 
consumers of power. — ; $ 
Again, it is more natural to expect a private 
company to reimburse itself for initial ex pendi- 
tures by high rates, when it is recalled. that 
such à company would have a virtual monopoly 
of the power supply. All the economic laws 
that operate under monopoly conditions may be 


ed in 
ential / 
ni to | 


visory — applied to such a case. Competition, that 
Brest powerful set of brakes on profit, can no longer 
ceas | be relied upon, for competition in the supply 


Yeu. of electric power is not only wasteful, but also 
at no f impracticable. A private company in posses- 
Gov- f- sionof the St. Lawrence would hold a strategic 
tk be- | position. Tt would be an industrial monopoly 


8 rail- 
nding f 


subject to the law of increasing returns, which 
returns would arise both from increasing effi- 
ciency of plant and constantly growing markét. 
.The answer to these objections lies in the 
simple fact that the Government is not in a 
sufficiently strong financial position to under- 
take the development as a public enterprise. 
The "spur of. profit” is needed to make it. 
attractive as an investment for private capital 
and the risks of the engineering projects, the 
pioneer work of adjusting a great flood of elec 
Hle energy to the demands of a small popula- 
‘Hon, call for a specialized management that 
Public officials are quite unable to supply. 
ttivate Management is a very necessary step 
Wt the great undertaking. But the time will 
j Undoubtedly come, as it has in the case ofiso 
- ‘Many railroad systems, when public manage- 
pul be more economical. Speaking of 
nec Power, Taussig says, ~ The Public should 
this oe Eway in perpetuity the ownership of. 
sim xt resource ". and Ao is the first and 
E shonta ponen of publie policy iot there 
S od 4 re unlimited: franchises, a A ;re- 
in the, p ma cge of purchase should be inserted 
noc. COntract, based on the cost‘ of the plant, 
3 mou certainly occur if the Govern- 
- financial x sought to ‘purchase through the 
ite 5.22. Market, on the. capitalized 
x arnings. 5 : 
x ae Dre States it has been shown that - 
s 2i regulations which enforce, publi- 
counts, with statements of costs and 
x AE pn sufficient to check extreme, 
d Was Opoly privileges, 
Public ownership is 
T SER INE XA 
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entered upon, 
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is impossible to predict what force will be 
adequate to check the political demoralization 
and industrial stagnation so widely prophesied, - 
Taussig speaks in general of a more enlightened 
electorate and sharpened conscience as to 
honesty and efficiency in public administration; 
“It is not too much to say that the future of 
democracy will depend on its suecess in dealing 
with the problems of public control and regula- 
tion. + ; 

The St. Lawrence Waterway Plan, in its“ 
financial aspect, presents to Canada a clear 
field for the application of those principles and 
practices which have been tested by other 
Governments in their experience with public 
utilities. — . ; 

For the United States, the problem of finance 
is not one of supreme concern. It is believed 
that the expenses of developing the Inter- 
national Section will be borne by the Alumi- 
nium Company now in operation in this area, 
but the vital question.of safeguarding national 
rights and the regulation of an American mono- 
poly, are beyond the scope of this essay. i 

‘TRANSPORTATION. X 

The chief purpose of the St. Lawrence 

‘Waterway Plan is to provide an outlet to the 
ea, and thus to world markets, for. the products - 
of the Continent. There have been ‘altogether 
too many prophets of the rose-coloured variety 
“describing in glowing terms the effect on -trans- 
portation and commerce of the deepened waters 
way. | The modern business world is too com- - 
plex to permit a definite forecast of the effect 
of a new trade route. Too many incalculable ` 
factors are involved. Nevertheless, any in- 
vention or improvement that cheapens the- 
final cost of produetion is an economic good, 
and the benefit of any such reduction in: cost. 
will be distributed according to the demand for 


Re 
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sed on this theory, innumerable pamph- 
Jets and newspaper articles have been published, 
estimating in the most minute detail the 
savings per bushel and per ton of wheat and 
holding forth a dazzling prospect of national 


"prosperity. 


There are no statistics to show that the great 


tanal schemes, of the past have fulfilled the, 


expectations of their promoters and many have 
not justified their existence.* As for the St. 
Lawrence route, many experienced shipping 
authorities state that the regular passenger and 
cargo liners would not use the waterway if it 
were built. “The dangers of manoeuvring 
liners in and out of locks, the high cost -of 
operating such vessels im restricted waters, 
and the scarcity of high class freight to and 
from Canadian ports on the Great Lakes, 
would preclude the successful operation of this 
type of vessel through the waterway.[ ‘The 
only ocean-going vessels that would use the 
waterway are tramp steamers whose move- 
ments are influenced by many important con- 
siderations. Tramps offer their cargo space 
Wherever they can get a certain and profitable 
market for it, and rates for its use are subject 
solely to supply and demand. They would not 
incur the expense of proceeding from Montreal 
to the head of the lakes unless they could 
charge a higher proportionate vate for the in- 
laud haul, unless there was a clear profit to 
“de made. There is^no- guarantee that tramp 
steamers will he attracted to the St. Lawrence 
Waterway. If no other reason, the fact that, 
unlike the other great trade routes, the St. 
Lawrence is closed hy the severity of the Cana- 
‘dian winter for four months of every year, may 
deter ocean shipping from its use. ` : 
One must also consider that the pressure on 
Canadian transportation facilities is not yet 
excessive, and railway development is still in 
advance of population and production. $ 
Lhat the problem of freight rates is not more 
acute is due to the restrictive influence of alter- 
aoe trade routes, such as the Vancouver- 
anama, the anticipated Hudson Bay Route 
which shortens the haul of grain to Liverpool 
by 1,000 miles, and the present St. Lawrence 


Route, on which both Governments have al- 


ready spent over $129,000.000. 

It is unreasonable to expect in Canada, any 
sudden or miraculous Wave of prosperity to 
follow the completion of the deep waterway 
In the United States, where pressure of freight 


*H.G. Moulton, Railroads vs, Walernays, page 42, ff. 
T Proceedings of the Special Commitee of the Scnute, 
No. 5. pige 124. Evidence of Mr. A. L. T. MacCallum. 
{Report of International Joint Commission, à 
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rates is more acute and the number of peo l 
concerned is much greater, the St, Law; 
Waterway may bring definite relief and ia 
resulting prosperitv may be more marked. = 
A conservative estimate of the anticipated 
savings in ex ports, of which wheat is the most 
important single item, is.to be found in the 
statistics of Mr. D. T. McLachlan who presented 
them before the Senate Committee, June 
1928.* The following table gives a summary 
of his investigations and shows the cost of 
transporting grain from Fort William to Liver- 
pool by the various possible routes :— 
Cost 
per ton, 
(Average of 7 months), 


Route, 


A, Existing Routes. 
1. All water, transfer at Port Colborne and $ 


Montreal E me ae 5.92 
2, Water and rail, transfer at Port McNicol 

and Montreal x: A e 6.46 
3. Waterand rail, transfer at Buffalo and 

New York 1 us) .. 6.06 


B. With Welland Canal. 
|. All water, transfer at Gananoque and : 
Montreal” vis 2 JUDA) 
2. All water, transfer at Prescott and 


Montreal R ink .« 5,88 

C. With complete St. Lawrence Deep Waterway. 
1, All water, no transfer an e 4.00 
2. All water, transfer at Montreal e0 4,04 


This shows a saving by the completed deep 
waterway of a possible $1.92 over the cheapest 
‘route of Class A, and of $1.63 over the cheap- 
est route of Class B. But this is only when the, 
through trip from Fort William to Liverpool 
is made, and a fair average saving 1s about 
$1.50 per ton of wheat or about 4 cents per 
bushel. In 1926, over 55,000,000 bushels of 
Wheat were exported from Montreal alone 
Mr. MeLachlan assumes that about four million 
tons of Canadian grain will be available for 
export per year and reaches the total saving of 
$6,000,000. ^ The saving on bagged flour 5 
calculated in a similar way at about $3.60 pe 
ton and on package freight at $2:82 per ton: 
The following total annual saving is quoted for 
exports :— 


$ 
-. 6,000,000 A 


Grain oc 

Flour a .. 1,600,000 

Lumber sa <. 9,100,000 
ISO ee 
10,000,000 


The chief article of import likely to be affect 
ed by the new route is coal. In 1927, 798; 
tons of British anthracite were imported m 
Canada, of which 80% was received at the po | 
of Montreal. But the rail haul from Montres 
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“Proceedings of the Special Committee of t 
No. 10, page 208. 
T Grain Trade of Canada, pages 11 and 12. 
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Toronto prohibits the extensive use of this 


Ople r in central and western Ontario, and the 
ence rs of the waterway, making possible a 
the ete of approximately $2.50 a ton in trans- 
dt E eon charges, will undoubtedly stimulate 
T el lis demand for British coal. The St. Law- 
3 ‘his : 
| dm Ee Deep Waterway would also extend west- 
e e the frontiers of the market for Nova 
RS Scotian coal. How far westward, and how 
? t the saving, it is difficult to predict. 
nary areab the se 5 $ } 
hae * These savings are not mythical, but form the 
t of These saving ) ; E 
iver statistical basis for the fact that the Canadian 
Government has committed itself to the St. 
m Lawrence Development. In what proportions 
ton, the saving will be shared by Canada and the 
ntlis) United States will depend upon the origin of 
ihe trade volume. 
8 ihe 
92 Economic ADJUSTMENTS. 
; Before the effect on commerce of this great 
E À de 
s transportation reform may be fully appreciated, 
06 there are various other aspects to be considered. 
The St. Lawrence Waterway Plan calls for ad- 
“3 justments in almost every sphere of economic 
life. 
88 A. Competition with Established Trade Routes. 
r M 7 : BI 
a —First, one must consider the new competition 
m that the St. Lawrence route will offer to the 
deep other- highways. In. 1926, Canadian wheat 
peat found its way to the world market by the fol- 
ea lowing routes :— 
1 the, u$ Dus 
pool 1. Via Vancouver (Rail to Vancouver, then 
bout > by water to Asia or through the Panama) 53.0 M. 
2. Via New York (Rail to Fort William, lake 
per freighter to Fairport, Erie and Buffalo, 
Is of y punt tail to New York Coast) <- 142.2 M. 
net » ^t Montreal (Rail to Fort William, lake 
ilion freighter to Port MeNicol and Midland 
jor and rail to Montreal 
. or 
ig of {Canal boat through the Welland and 
ms “isting St. Lawrence channels) ::58.9 M. 
per ! A t " 
w es E of these routes have also been esti- 
1 fot Je by the Senate Committee,* with Ed- 
nas the approximate point of origin. 
I $ 
l Vig y $ 
2. va Vancouver about 11.39 a ton. 
J 3. s des about 13.26 ,, 
: rea about 12 : 
» (Welland Canal) .. e ned 
4 » (completed Waterway 
ject- and transfer at 
p 2 Montreal) Farm 
Hem » (completed Waterway 
into and tramp steamer 
(^ Whe Montreal) 10.63 ,, 
n : , 
Mete, Es St. Lawrence Waterway is com- 
MIO Providing the tramps adopt this 


ere will be a Saving of 76 cents a ton 


`R 
Port of. Senate Committee, 
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over the Pacific, formerly the cheapest. In 
other words, the St. Lawrence will compete 
with the Pacific for the grain of the middle 
west. The line which represents a sort of 
“ watershed " of grain will move slightly west- 
ward, and the volume of St. Lawrence grain 
vill rise in proportion. 

The St. Lawrence will compete with .the 
railroads of the American Atlantic States and 
will undoubtedly foree down their freight rates 
in the struggle for grain. By no means all the 
New York trade in grain will be turned into 
the St. Lawrence. There will be an adjust- 
ment of freight rates so that the railroads will 
be able to supplement the transportation 
facilities of the waterway. Grain will continue 
to seek the Atlantic Coast because it is there 
that the tramp steamers call in greatest num- $ : 
bers and offer cheap transportation to Europe. 
Montreal cannot as yet rival New York as an 


entrepot. i 
B. Rairoads.—A second consideration is 
the change in the nature of trafic carried * 


by the railroads which must confine them- 
selves. to commodities of high value and 
small bulk, But there are many commodi- 
ties to which speed and security in transport 
are more essential than low rates. If a 
portion of package freight is diverted to the 
waterway, railroads will at first feel the loss 
keenly, as “the transportation capacity of 
the existing railroads is greatly in excess of the 
volume of package freight offering at the pre- I 
sent time."* It is believed that the industrial 
expansion in the east due to power develop- 
ment, and the increased purchasing power of 
the west, with its resulting stimulus to com- 
merce, will shortly compensate them for any 
loss. > 

In the United States, diversion of grain. 
traffic to the St. Lawrence will relieve the 
western railroads whose powers have been 
taxed to the limit. It is because the railroads : 
of the United States have been unable to handle 
the seasonal wheat movement that the agita- ? 
tion for the St. Lawrence Route has been so 
keen in the American West. : 3; 
. C. Shipping.—There will also be an ad- + — 
justment by shipping interests to the demands — - 
of the new route. The great lake freighters 
are highly specialized carriers similar to uu 
nothing else in the world. To. the -objec- Peat 
tion that the present ships are unsuited 
to the long haul- on the lakes because of = 
the width, or depth, orlength ofthe boats, 
the answer is that just as the lake freighters 
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were evolved to meet special conditions on the 
upper Jakes, so other shipping will be speedily 
adopted to new requirements. As long as the 


‘economy of water transport is genuine. ship- 


builders will adapt the instrument of trans- 
portation to the conditions. All the lake ports 
which may look forwards to expanding trade, 
must also adjust their harbours and docks to 
the new shipping opportunities. - One hesitates 
to predict what increase in trade may be 
waiting around the corner of the years, but it 
may be noted that since Confederation the 
volume of our foreign trade (after allowing for 
price changes) has doubled, on the average. 
every twelve or fifteen year 

INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION. 


Since the development of power is the means 
whereby the navigation programme of the St. 
Lawrence is to be financed, the two projects 
are not easily separable. But there are several 
aspects of the power development yet to be 
considered. 3 

The * national " section of the river, which 
‘lies entirely in Quebec, will provide about three 
million horse-power. The market in Canada is 
not great enough to utilize all this power:if it 
were suddenly available. But by proceeding in 
careful stages inthe “ progressive programme "' 
outlined in the recommendations of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission, it is believed that 
the Quebec area will be able in a short period, 
toabsorb its full quota of power. In any case. 
there is to be no export. 

The International section is also to be deve- 
loped for power, but political and enginecring 
difficulties will delay this phase. Approxi- 
mately two million horse-power may be eventu- 
ally developed, half of which is Canadian and 
will be available for Ontario. In order that 
Ontario may not be kept waiting for its power 
while the Quebec market is expanding, an 
understanding has been reached between the 
provinces that a portion of the Quebec power 
will be sent into the Ontario eastern section. 

There is a rapidly increasing demand for 
electric power, not only in industries but also 
in homes. Statistics show a steady increase in 
homes where one or more electrical appliances, 
such asa washing machine, electric iron, stove, 
or heater, are in use. In 1923. Canada used 


, twenty million kilowatt hours per day : in 1927, 
faa 


forty million; and in Cntario and Quchee 
2 

alone, the demand rose from seventeen million 

in 1923 to thirty-four million in 1997. Itis 


` the opinion of scientific men who have become 


interested in the growth in demand for power, 
that there is à rapidly expanding market, and 
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the St. Lawrence development is a very isa 


; 5 
response to the demand. ) 


Cheap power means iner ased production 
throughout the valley of the upper St. Law- 
rence. In the past, manufactures have been at- 
tracted by cheap power whether of coal or clec- 
tricity, and it may be expected that wherever 
power is an important item in costs the shores 
of Ontario and Quebec will loom large as 4 
possible location. For new industries Set up in 
this area, the fairly dense population already 
there will serve as a market, and the new navi- 
gation routes will not only bring raw materials 
to their very doors but will provide cheap 
transportation to the world markets for surplus 
products. The economic ascendancy of Eng- 
land in the nineteenth century was due toa 
similar combination. England found cheap 
power in her coal mines aud her nearness to the 
sea provided cheap and convenient transport- 
ation. These commodities will re-appear along 
the St. Lawrence valley when power is released 
and the waterway completed and an era of 
great industrial ex pansion is anticipated. 

One interesting aspect of industrial ex pansion EA 
is the demand for capital to finance new enter od 
prises. A great part of this capital must be | TM 
supplied by the Canadian banks. Much of it 
will be imported from the United States. Only 
one million-horse power will be available for the 
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New England States, and this probably will be em 
absorbed by the ordinary expansion of the D 
market. This must mean that capital will Hak 
flow into Canada to reap the profits of abundant p roll 
.power, not only from the United States but ns 
from Europe as well. Canada has already m vat 
ported foreign capital extensively. Tf foreign over 
money can earn higher profits here than 85 | swe 
home, Canada is really sharing her natural ani 
wealth with the whole world, while at the f of t 
same time the country is opened up al E troy 


higher rate of return is made possible for 


r Cana they 


dian money. kilo, 
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The idea of “ industrial ex pansion DE 36,0 
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with it a host of related problems,— populatii F 

wages, price levels, standard of living; 15^ 7 f char 


the idea of transportation savings invokes A ang 
train of speculative thought as to the E 1 pue 
purchasing power of the farmer, and the € E lou; 
tended margin of cultivation in the west. $ a 
has. not been the purpose of this discussion s.c Vh. 
~ dipinto the future far as human eye ca? p mgh 
in an endeavour to fathom the influence 077 den 
new trade route. But it re:uires no vision Jab and 
foresee the time when Canadian commerce ff a 
pass in triumph * from the River to the n GE x 
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Cleaned, 
. and deposit 
‘Morning by 


\ city is like a woman: it likes to be clean 
ad beautiful. „Lt wants to please everybody, 


itt especially strangers. In this respect 
Vienna 18 & little vain; it is always making its 
like a woman who many times a day 


toilet, just ; 
looks at herself in the glass. — M 
When night falls \ ienna begins her principal 
deaning up. ‘Then most ol the population is in 
ilie theatres, the motion picture liouses, the con- 
cert halls, the coffee houses or at home.. Now 
ilie motor apparatus appears in the street and 
its work is not less important than that of the 
Fire Department, for the health of the dwellers 
ina large city is 50 per cent dependent upon the 
cleanliness of the town. 

Vienna has 11,000,000 syuare meters of 
streets and 4,000,000 square meters of side- 
walks. The total length of the streets is 1,100 
kilometers, 687 miles. The city has 1,200 
street cleaners who do their work under the 
supervision of foremen. Most of the foremen 


"are under control of a city office which gets its 


orders direct: from a central office attached to 
the Public Vehicles Department. This cen- 
tralization has made it possible to carry out the 
mechanization of street cleaning. 

_ After many troublesome attempts a sweep- 
mg machine was built at a cost of about Rs. 
21,000: Tt consists of a motor car with a tank 


holding 3,000 litres of water and a sweeping 


toller. The motor car draws two simple sweep- 
mg machines. A centrifugal pump forces the 
Water through a nozzle, washing the streets: 
over the four meters next to the car. The 
SWeeping rollers are controlled by a wheel and 
can be lifted up and let down. ‘The brushes 
of the Sweeping rollers are made of piassava, a 
tropical palm fibre, and as a result of heavy use 
o last only a week. Vienna uses 50,000 
sograms of piassava yearly at a cost of Rs. 
95,009, k; , 

" 
deor the Service of the sweeping machine a 
and Bs s three assistants are necessary, 
Such ne ee the work of sixty street sweepers. 
(oe e in a night of eight working 
on ane Sweep thirty-seven miles of streets, 
W R x Roe of 330,000 square meters. 
Wight. i of these machines have worked all 

» ^ half of all the streets of Vienna are 
* The refuse swept up by the machines 
ed at, the curb is collected in the 
Wooder, ile Street sweepers and carried off 

$ carts: 

-~ Simple little law has been a great help in 
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Vienna as a Model City. 
By Franz F. Oberhauser. 


keeping the streets n—-a law which forbids 
any one to throw the smallest thing upon the 
streets. Any one doing so is fined the con- 
siderable—for the Viennese—sum of 2 schil- 
lings, about 12 annas; which the policeman 
collects on the spot against a receipt. And 
the green-coats see to it with argus eyes that the 
law is obeyed. Tt follows that the city is ob- 
liged to supply places for the people to throw 
their tram tickets, old newspapers, empty 
sacks, orange and banana skins. Within a few 
weeks there appeared more than 30,000 refuse 
baskets made of iron, which are now attached 
to almost all the electric light poles, so that 
to-day im Vienna at ‘every ten-steps one can 
dispose, in a decent manner, of the newspaper 
he has read. : 

It has proved to be good business for the 
city, for in a short time it collected £1,000 in 
fines, but to-day the people are accustomed 
to the rule, and, what is more, they are glad to 
have it. 

- Inthe care of the streets is ineludéd the work 
of garbage removal and here Vienna uses the 
German system known as the Colonia. The 
municipality has laid out £1,250,000 to estab- 
lish this system. s 

` These collecting wagons have a content of 
about twelve cubic meters. On the tops there 
are two rows of openings after the Colonia 
patent, which permit the emptying of the 
specially constructed garbage cans into the 
wagon absolutely without dust. These garbage 
cans, of which every house has from three to 
fifty, according to its size, have a content of 
about ninety litres, of which four-fifths is 
available for refuse. The cans are square on 
top and round onthe bottom. They have a 
swinging cover: which snaps automatically. 
The cans are clamped to the wall about fifteen 
centimeters above the ground and can easily 
he emptied by two men into the wagons. A pri- 
vate contract or removes the house garbage and 
pays the city £11,000 a year for the privilege. 

This e;uipment has been of the greatest 
benefit to the health of the city. No dust, no 
ashes, no scraps of paper are to be found any- ^ 
where. The work is done in a few minutesiand 
the dust is locked up in the iron wagons. : 

An investigation has proved that street 


\ 


cleaning as now done in Vienna is cheaper than. 
the old system. The machines do not hold up ' 


S. 


traffic and they are of the greatest sani 
importance, Stee 
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India’s Blind. 


By R. C. Hutchinson. 


How many people in India who have occa- 
sionally noticed a blind beggar in the streets 
have ever thought or wondered to what extent 
blindness and partial blindness prevails in this 
country? The man-in-the-strect, the ordi- 


“nary passer-by may give some small amount to 


the blind beggar who asks for alms, with no 
further thought than that a two-anna piece 
would help the poor mendicant on his way. 
May be some might give a second thought, 
wondering why there are so many blind beggars, 
and if anything could be done to lessen the 
numbers one meets in the streets of the big 
towns and cities. 3 
In the larger towns and cities of India there 
are Ophthalmic hospitals where treatment may 
be had free, and some do avail themselves of 
this treatment, The cities of India are scat- 
tered very wide apart and moreover only 
account for a very small percentage of the 
population, approximately one-fortieth of the 
total population. ‘This leaves a population of 
some 212 millions more or less unprovided for 
in this grave matter. Tt is true that there are 
dispensaries and hospitals in the districts where 
treatment of a generale nature can be had. 
But how many avail themselves of even this 
when they have to travel miles for treatment 
they very often mistrust? The habits and 
` prejudices of a thousand years are not easily 
eradicated. j 
The whole question of relief, in so far as 
modern medicine and surgery is concerned in 
India, rests on one thing only and that is mass 
education. Until the greater majority of the 
peoples in this country are educated in elemen- 
tary subjects, shaken out of the apathy of 
thousands of years of ignorance then and not 
till then will India begin to look after her own. 
India is admittedly a rich country, but like, 
many other countries the riches are in the hands 
of the few. Unlike other countries those riches 
in proportion do not seem to be used for the 
betterment of the mass of the people. The 
pioneer and humanitarian spirit is lacking in 
the majority. 5 
In India, over 12. per cent of the population 
was in 1921 dependent on pasture and agricul- 
ture, and it is among these people that medical 
facilities are so much required. . Land revenue 
is the oldest and most important source of 
revenue und the gross land revenue paid to the 


State in 1926-27 amounted to Rs, 3.488 laklis . 
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(£26,162,000). Very little of this great amount val 
returns to the agricultural areas in the shape of to 
education or medical facilities, con 
Work ron PIONEERS. m. 

Here then, among this poor population which m 
creates so much wealth, is a great field waiting 1 full 
for the help of the humanitarian, the spirit of j C 
pioneer work to lift the people from their age X [nd 
old habits and customs. It is in this great JJ voh 
field that specialized. knowledge is so badly blin 
needed and where in the words of a well-known | fou 
Ophthalmic Surgeon: " Lie great masses of ing 
helpless humanity, submerged in dark pools of and 
blindness." It is a formidable task, this one mill 
of opening the eyes of the people and of incul- Figi 
cating a policy of health and simple hygiene. harc 
Admirable work is being done by various blin 
agencies such as The Lady Chelmsford All- cent 
India League for Maternity and Child Welfare, T 
The Red Cross Society and the work of Mr. F. L. - Asst 
Brayne, ro.sg., in his village uplift scheme. very 
The objects of these agencies are based on mue 
broad principles. Another voluntary associa- of w 
tion has been working quietly and construc- thel 
tively for the past ten years,its object being the cithi 
prevention and cure of blindness. What more miss 
terrible aflliction can be imagined in a land such ren | 
- as India with its uneducated masses of people for 
than that of total blindness. Imagine the pain epid 
and misery caused by eye-discases that has t0 work 
be-borne because medical facilities are not to” meni 
be had, the amount of irreparable damage from 
done to the eyes of these people for want of are t 
proper attention. and i 
: riot; 

Burp RELrEF. thou 

The Blind Relief Association was founded by 
Mr. C. G. Henderson, r.c.s.. in 1919 to deal witht Ta 
this very great and difficult problem. Preven 15,45 
tion being its main object, this associations Perfo 
activities are mostly in the rural areas. m In Sj 
towns and cities have their eye hospitals ant Rom: 
eve surgeons and, being more conspicuous 1m the ing? 
public eye, are helped a great deal more y Palar 
charitably disposed persons. Blindness in tins Whey 
country is due to a large extent to Cataract. smal] 
admittedly a disease of old or middle age. 9t ing 
about 35 per cent of the totally blind in this Blvon 
country are under 40' years of aye, the greater Gone 
proportion of which can be given some measu to he 


of sight through operation. EU V 
. 5mall-pox is another great cause of blinds " 
if,as is generally the case in villages, they ; P = 
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the necessary care and treatment. 
Imia Neonatorum accounts for a great 
of blind children and is a serious 
menace. Conjunctiy itis— à disease more D 
"lent in children than in adults— often leads 
p ation of the cornea and other serious 
e Prts. One could go on enumerating the 
riy- causes of blindness, could fill page after 
aga on this subject, and of the abject misery 
and amount of suffering caused and the piti- 
fully small amount done to 1 elieve. i 

Of the different associations working in 
India, the Blind Relief Association is the only 
voluntary association dealing with preventible 
blindness. In this country it is computed that 
four and a half millions of the people are suffer- 
ing from. more or less seriously damaged eyes, 
and in addition a population of one and a half 
millions living in a state of total blindness. 
Figures, the jmmensity of which one can 
hardly visualize. and the tragedy of it all is that 
blindness is, to the extent of probably 90 per 
cent of 16, preventible. 3 

This then is the work that the Blind Relief 
Association has set itself to do, to bring to the 
very door of the villages that help which is so 
much needed. Through lack of funds its field 
of work is of necessity restricted, but never- 
theless wherever it can possibly be of service 
either by itself or in conjunction with other 
missionary and pioneer effort it extends. Child- 
ren are sought out after birth and inspected 
for the first ten days of life. Whenever an 
epidemic ofsmall-pox or measles breaks out, its 
Workers are sent to these districts to give treat- 
rent and to see that blindness does not result 
from Negligence, "lens of thousands of children 
are treated every year for granular ophthalmia, 
ae P R A. surgeons by touring from dis- 
i cm let are the means of giving sight to 

ds by their operative treatment. 
SIGUT TO THE BLIND. 
Take Sind for 1927 and here we have in all 


obtain 
Qphtha 
number 


sau patients treated and 5,134 operations 
med. Out of 1,967 totally blind. cases 


Y . 

eae m 1928, 540 cases were given sight. 
j Kable Is it not and worth while support- 
le Association has other branches at 
fe Anand m Gujerat and Chalisgaon 

equally good work is being done on a 
Seale. During these tours all schools 
tivon to districts are visited. and treatment 
lnea PY. Child. suffering from eye disease. 
" a schoolmaster is only too willing 
7. Je IS given simple remedies and 
ew. to use them, Where there are no 


e hea a : : 
Dang eee of the village gives his 
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small in themselves yet leading in some little 
way to a conscience of communal self-help and 
breaking down the barrier of customs which so 
long ingrained in the people, are detrimental to 
health. Such -then is a brief resume of the 
work of the B. R. A. in bettering and amending, 
in so far as it is possible, the conditions under 
which so many millions of the people of India 
are living. The work, the method of working oy 
laid down by Mr. Henderson, has gained the 
approbation of the majority of the European 
Ophthalmic Surgeons who have given a life- 
time of service themselves‘to India. 

A further extension of the work and a scheme 
similar to that now working in Egypt with 
such good results is contemplated. This scheme 
would have a Medical Director in charge. As 
the work extended more and more surgeons 
would be rejuired and as each junior surgeon 
proved himself efficient he would be given 
charge of a unit, thus creating a service where- 
by each surgeon would have some chance of 
rising and with some incentive to better his 
qualifications. In the words of Sir Gcorge 
Newman :—- 

“The progress of a nation’s health is a secular 
movement and founded mainly upon an exclu- 
sive regard to the immediate interest and prob- 
lems of human survival. As it must inevit- 
ably be.the primary, so it is perhaps also the 
most absorbing, alluring and irresistible of all 
the active forms of human effort. For here we 
are dealing with the proposition of remaining 
alive in the world of enlarging the content of 
life, of increasing its capacity, of making it 
larger, happier and more constructive for all 
men.” 

Who will help to remove the indictment 
sunmarized before, and again repeated, “ In 
the village homes of India lie great masses of 
helpless humanity, submerged in dark pools 
of blindness,” and in helping, contribute to a 
nation’s content and happiness. Further in- 
formation will he gladly given and any contri- 
bution thankfully received and eecepted by 
R. C. Hutchinson, Organizing Secretary, Blind 
Relief Association, c/o Gerald L. Chard, Cleave 
House, Wodehouse Road, Colaba, Bombay 5. 


the newly created Hungarian Ministry of Eco- 
nomy, of which Dr. Bud was appointed head. 
will be to initiate the revision of commerci 
treaties: with neighbouring States. which a 
lize Hungarian markets. At present Hungary 
derives no. equivalent benefit from these trea- 


ties. Tho expected to bring a — 
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Agriculture 


* The agricultural season of 1927-28 may, on 
the whole, be described as fairly good. It was, 
however, characterized by certain outstanding 
features, some of which were favourable and 
some detrimental to the healthy development 
of the crops in different parts of the Bombay 
Presidency proper." Thus observes the Sca- 
son and Crop Beyoit of the Eoulay Presider cy 
for the year 1927-28. Discussing the facts of 
the season as consecutive links in a chain, it 
can be said that the season had an auspicious 
beginning and the good anti-monsoon showers 
received in may parts in the south of the 


those areas. ‘The rains in June gave sufficient 
moisture to commence kharif sowings in most 
E parts of the Presideney except in North Guje- 


5 rat and the eastern parts of the Deccan and 
ee Karnatak where they were only light. In 


July, however, unprecedentedly heavy rains in 
North Gujerat and Kathiawar produced floods 
which caused. considerable damage to stock and 
property, and in some cases whole fields of 
young crops, especially in the low-lying areas, 
were destroyed. At the same time, a serious 
deficiency of rain in the south-east of the Presi- 
dency checked further kharif sowings and the 
crops that had been already sown and had 
germinated were withering. Except in the two 
tracts mentioned and also South Gujerat where 
rain was badly needed for rice; conditions were 
generally satisfactory almost everywhere in the 
Presidency. From the beginning of August to 
the middle of September, the rainfall was much 
x below the average. This reacted differently in 
3 different traets according to the nature of the 


vators to resow the flooded areas with suitable 
Crops; in the south-east of the Presidency, it 
. Was the cause of further deterioration in the 
: withering kharif crops while in the rest of the 
xis Presidency, the erops were simply surviving 

on the strength of previous moisture and they 
badly required immediate good rains. A 
rather serious attack of grass-hoppers was also 


to Dharwar h 
don. Very luckily, the anxiously 


continued in the first half 
proved to be th 
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Presidency, facilitated preparatory tillage in. 


preceding rain. Thus in North Gujerat, it 
proved a definite hoon as it enabled the culti-- 


however, there was a slight decrease (—14 


e in the Deccan and K arnatak, from . J 


x the last week of. 


checked the grasshopper attack,~ which had 
assumed a serious aspect in places, Paiy | 
heavy and widespread rain was received iud 
November which, though it spoiled the E 
kharif crops, rather seriously in places, proved. 
on the whole very opportune and beneficia] to | 
the young rabi crops. Rains in February and | 
March were injurious to the rabi crops ready —' 
for harvest or lying cut in the threshing yards 
especially in the Karnatak, where cotton was 1 
spoiled to a considerable extent. EM | 
In Sind, the unfavourable inundation of the i 
river, excessive July rains, locusts and frost ^ 
in January had very prejudicial effects on the 
development of both the kharif and rabi crops 
so that their yield, in most places, was very | 
much below the normal. Es 


AREA UNDER CULTIVATION. 


The total cultivated area in the Presidency 
proper was 33,543,000 acres while in Sind it 
was 9,499,000. The total cropped area in the 
Presidency was 29,006,000 acres of which. 
19,969,000 acres produced. food crops and 


9,037,000 acres non-food crops. In Sind the | ae 
total cropped area was 4,583,000 acres of which NG 


3,807,000 produced food crops and 4,583,000 
non-food crops. In the Bombay Presidency 
proper, the gross- cropped area expanded by — 
794,000 acres. The most noticeable increase 


aere: 
tho 
read 


Ha 

(--495,000 acres) occurred in the Deccan en 
excepting East Khandesh, due to the favour acre 
able rains which encouraged extensive cultiva- - Dua 
tion in most parts of the Division and in th or? 
Karnatak (+ 172,000 acres) due to generally it 
sufficient rains, late in the season, which gave. whie 
an Impetus to rabi sowings on a very large scale acres 
Gujerat, (+ 88,000 acres, except Ahmedabad f area 
and Konkan ( 4- 39,000 acres) also contributed - non. 
to the increase. In the Ahmedabad district f acres 


acres) due to excessive rains and floods duri 
the last week of July. E AN 

The area cropped twice showed an extension 
of 250,000 aeres in the Bombay Preside 
proper, the increase being shared by all 


` NATURE OF THE Crops. 
About two-thirds of the cultivated arca of 
jhe Presidency Is devoted .to growing food- 
- gtufls, JOWA bajri, rice, wheat and gram being 


had. the most important crops. Cotton is the 
arly - Jargest non-food crop. | : 
li 2 [n the Bombay Presidency proper, the area 
Tipe under food-crops advanced by 204,000 acres 
ved or 1.0 per cent over the previous year and by 
ul to- 494,000 acres or 2.5 per cent as compared with 
and the average. Among the kharif crops, ‘hajri 
ady showed a decline of 23,000 acres below the 
rds, previous year, partly through the fear of grass- 
was hopper attack in the Deccan and partly owing 
1 to excessive July rains in North Gujerat; 
the f while rice showed an ex pansion of 42,000 acres 
rost due to favourable rains. Among the rabi 
the crops, jowar showed a setback of 187,000 acres, 
rops | due to the unsuitability of the rains for this 
very | crop, while wheat and gram showed an advance 
| of 147,000 acres and 112,000 acres respectively 
| over the previous year owing to the favour- 
ney | able Inte rains of the season in: most parts 
dit ae of the Presidency. The area under sugarcane 
die Wb remained almost stationary. 
hich. | |. Lhe area under non-food crops expanded by 
i 590,000 acres or 7.0 per cen& over the previous 
m year and by 1,593,000 acres or 21.4 per cent as 
UM i y 1,593,000 acres or 21.4 per cent as 
hich compared with the average. The most notice- 
000 — able increase was under cotton (+ 347,000 
incy acres) and groundnut ( + 138,000 acres) due to 


the popularity of these crops as they find a 
ready market and fetch good prices. 

The net result of these variations in the food 
and non-food crops was an increase of 794,000 
aeres or 2.8 per cent over the total cropped” 
us of the previous year and of 2,087,000 acres 

:8 per cent as compared with the average. 
a with the exception of rice and bajri 
; UK vanced by 102,000 acres and 12,000 
un uve over the previous year, the 
VOS nod all the crops, both food and 
D. acres bal: 3 owed a general setback of 70,000 

“Water a ou the previous year due to deficient 

~ ation ake y on account of late and low inund- | 

os premature and rapid fall of the river. 
ar and Bojri—The area under jowar 


y. 
ease 
can, — 


below aes and 679,000 acres respectively 

Boy he evious year and the normal in the 
Vall the tesidency, a decrease being shared 

000 a." tons: The area under bajri was 

x secu less th 

ok 457,000 acres over the normal. 

Kan a slight nnprovement in the Deccan 
atak but a marked decline in North 
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Y tabi) showed a considerable setback of . 


an the previous year though - 


ne to the excessive*rains and floods — 
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Rice.—The arca under rice, in the Bombay | 
Presidency proper, increased by 42,000 acres 
or by 2.1 per cent over the previous year, the 
chief increase being shared by North Gujerat 
(--23,000 acres) and the Deccan (+ 19,000 
acres) due to the favourable rains at the time 
of sowing. "There was also a slight increase ; 
in the Karnatak ( 4- 5,000 acres) against which j x. 
there was a similar decrease in the Konkan gee = 
(—4,000 acres), where more area was put under 
rabi in the Ratnagiri district. : 

In Sind, the area under the crop expanded < 
by 102,000 acres or 9.8 per cent as compared 
with the previous year, the increase being con- 
tributed by Larkana (+-54,000 acres), Upper 
Sind Frontier (4-32,000 acres) and Sukkur 
(--19,000 acres) under the incentive of the 
high prices fetched by this grain as compared 
with other food grains. " : 

Wheat.—ln the Bombay Presidency proper, 
the area under wheat extended by 147,000 
acres or 11.0 per cent over the previous year. 
The most marked increase occurred in the ae 
Deccan ( + 154,000 acres). : E 

In Sind the area under the crop declined by x 
74,000 acres or by 15.8 per cent below the 
previous year owing to the premature fall in 
the river. t a 

Oil-seeds.—'lhe area under oil-seeds, in the 
Bombay Presidency proper, expanded by 
214,000 acres or 18.4 per cent over the previ- 
ous year, and by 561,000 acres or 62.6 per- E 
cent when compared with the average. S 

In Sind; on the other hand, the area under 
-oil-seeds was less by 24,000 acres or 7.1 per 


cent below the previous year and by 45,000 - E 
acres or 12.6 per cent as compared with the A: 


average. i 
` Growndnut.—The crop is becoming more and 
more popular with the cultivators every year. 
The area under the crop showed a substantial 
increase in the Deccan (~ 94,000 acres) and the — 
Karnatak (+42,000 acres), = 
Colton. —The cultivation of cotton showed an 
extension of 347,000 acres or 8.1 per cent over 
the previous year owing to the high prices — 
fetched by cotton in recent years and the | 


| 
| 
| 
f 


Presidency proper (65,000 acres) and in Sind 
(3,000 acres). : : 

Tobacco —The area under this crop increased 
by 15,000 acres or 14.8 per Can CO the 
previous year in the Bombay I residency 
proper, most of the increase occurring in the 
Kaira and Satara districts. 

In Sind, the area under tobacco remained 
almost the same (8,000 acres) as last vear. , 
TRRIGATED AREA, 

In the Bombay Presidency proper, the area 
irrigated showed a decline of 58,000. acres or 
5.7 per cent below the previous year, having 
declined from 1,023,000 acres in the last year 
to 965,000 acres during the year under report. 
Almost the whole of the decline occurred in the 
Deccan where, owing to the favourable charac- 
ter of the season, less necessity was felt to resort 
to irrigation sources. 


Federal Finance: A Review." 
By A. S. Venkataraman, B.A. 


Prof. Shah’s reputation as economist and 
financier has been well established by eight 
hooks of his and the addition of a ninth volume 
is designed to confirm his position as an ac- 
knowledged authority, It were casy, were it 
necessary, to dilate on the l'rofessor's qualifica- 
tions for his task. Apart from the Professor's 
reasons regarding the choice of the subject on 
` Federal Finance * in the historie city of Patna, 
the capital of an empire, which must have had 
some kind of federal finance in practice, the 
appropriateness is greatly enhanced. by the 
new Commissions at work whose reports are 
eagerly awaited. The Simon Commission 
may, it is fondly hoped, envisage all features of 
a federal constitution so far as the provinces 
are concerned at least though the inclusion of 
the Indian States in any federal scheme is yet 
as far off as ever, now that the Butler Com- 
mittee has published its report. The Simon 
Commission is also assisted by two auxiliary 
committees, one, the Hartog Committee and 
another, Layton Committee, "The volume en- 
titled Federal Finance will, I deem, be a very 
useful volume to those interested in the future 
of India and cuite valuable as a stimulating 
study of a problem peculiar to India. consist- 
ing of British Trovinces and Indian States, 


*By RK. T. Shah, Professor of Economies, University 
of Bombay. Published hy D. B. Variporevala Sons 
& Co., Kitab Mahal, Homby Road, Bombay (1929). 
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In Sind also, the irrigated area contr 


à $ AR a ak : a acted ha 
by 130,000 acres or 4 2 per cent from 3,113,009 Re 
acres during the. previous year to 2,983,000 jar 
acres during the year under review as a result ff 
of the unfavourable inundation of the river. Sti 

While the arca under food-grains in the tor 
Bombay Presidency proper expanded by 1.3 als 
per cent the outturn increased by as much as It: 
13.2 per cent as compared with the previous pu 
year, thus depicting the general favourable on 
character of the season during the year under ton 
report. of 1 

In Sind, on the other hand, as a result of the cui 
late rise and early fall of the river, the area thia 
under food-grains curtailed by 0.7 per cent out 
while the outturn decreased by as much as sul 
10.3 per cent below the previous year. | tho 

Prudence is an excellent virtue—but don't Sta 
confuse it with timidity. two 

i ling 
tior 
gro 
Tax 
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i Bare ie . ERN The 
major and minor. . The handling of the prob- ine 
Jem too has been very deft, clear and precise mee 
and at the same time popular and free from imp 
all the high abstruseness and technical termi- ty : 
nology of experts. hay 

In his first lecture, the Professor reviews the cred 
evolution and the present practice in respect of Ir 
federal finance including its characteristics and to p 
basic features. In examining the different deve 
federations and in deducing the general financial been 
principles of modern federations, as they ee now 
working, the author's method has been largely tend 
inductive and- therefore commendable. The attit 
Swiss Federation is a standing example of local Was 
autonomy tempered, it may be, with nationa The 
cohesion and each canton possessed and pose ratio 
sesses powers which are left in the hands 2 Was” 
Federations in other cases, We need mention proy 
only the canton's powers over currency, le quire 
tender and direct taxation. The federation = Pend 
Australia, however, is another extreme wher Were 
experiments in centralization are being tea being 
The Consolidated Revenue Fund is 20% Was 1 
worthy and the constituent States draw on A Vince 
annually on a population basis. Betwee tom 
these two extremes, other federations bu t TOY! 
nearer the one for the other. On the pinap ee gm 
of Federal Finance, we need not dwell D Cus 
Federations have had their origin in an E atte 
unite, among several States, the greater =f meee 
danger, the stronger the Federation. Heo : ues 
mic considerations, too, of a national chat” Tee 
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a determining influence. Customs 
» and, in general, indirect taxes are 
R ceaderal, while direct taxes are not so, 
hugely" to compel an abiding interest in the 
pi ie affairs by its citizens. Now this Cus- 
pe Reavenue, largely a federal source, is now 
ip implemented for industrial development. 
(m customs revenue is designed for revenue 
purposes, then a counter- vailing excise duty 
on home-products is also introduced. If eus- 
toms and excise are failing and when the urge 
of national development is persistent, then ex- 
cusion into direct taxation 1s attempted. In 
that case, central subsidies arise, a feature of 
our age. One strong tendency of the age is to 
subordinate the States to the Federation, 
though outwardly, formally and legally the 
State autonomy is applauded. We notice now 
two results of this tendency, the State's unwil- 
lingness to surrender its claims to Direct Taxa- 
tion and the creation of a margin of debatable 
ground giving rise to the problem of Double 
Taxation. The dividing line between a Fede- 
ration and a State enterprise is not difficult but 
the difficulty, if any, arises over ex penditure. 
Though the States have powers of borrowing, 
in eflect they are infructuous as debt arrange- 
ments are made by the central authority. The 
important federal sub jects are coinage, curren- 
cy and control over banking, for federations 
lave to shoulder the responsibilities of national 
credit and defence. 
In his secónd lecture, the author is at pains 
to point out how the goal of India’s national 


have had 


ji 


development, D federal organization, has 
een striven after, The Indian constitution is 
Now federal in form, if not in intent and the 


tendency is noticeable since 1773. A stiffening 
attitude on the part of the Central Government 
Was much in evidence and more so after 1858. 
le first 
NL was taken when the Mayo Scheme 
Introduced in 1870. A Jump sum to each 

S assigned on the basis of its re- 
and probably, the existing ex- 
vas taken as normal. The defects 
ting BRE The arrangement was unstable, 
Was ho ray annual, and ill-founded, as there 
vinca als for Judging the needs of a pro- 
dominant he Imperial exigencies were the 
tovine Consideration, while the Initiative in 
CoS Was absent. A step in advance was 
1877, when departments like Land 
Were Dua se. Stamps, Law and Justice, 
In Specified Over to the Provinces and a share 
Th *C sources of revenue granted to them. 
pu contract system was in 
to 1904. It was distinctly .a 
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step on the road to Federalism, though the 
settlement was prompted by considerations of 
administrative convenience. ‘The dedication 
of all income in some specified departments and 
the abolition of lump sum grants were set off by 
the confiscation of accumulated balances in 
Provincial Governments. It was for the first ^ 
time in 1904 that the five-year contract system 
gave way to a quasi-permanent arrangement. 
In the years 1904 to 1912, there was a conflict 
between the old principle of observing the con- 
venience of the Imperial Government and the 
new ideal of encouraging the development of 
the provincialized services. Still, the Pro- 
vinces had serious handicaps, as powers of 
taxation and borrowing were denied to them. 
Autonomy must carry with it the power to 
taxation. With the Reforms, * divided heads * 
were abolished. Land Revenue, Stamps and 
Excise became wholly Provincial. Customs, 
salt, opium and income-tax became Imperial. 
Commercial services, debt and defence obliga- 3 
tions, all became Imperial: likewise. The 
deficit in the Central Government was to be 
made up first by a contribution equal to 87% 
of the surplus in each province and later ac- 


tionment of deficit was to be the additional 
spending power, which would be placed at the 
disposal of the Provinces under the new ar- 
rangements. Later still, when the Provineial 
contributions were abolished, the injustice to 
Provinces and the inejualities between Pro- 
vince and Province, agricultural and other 
Provinces continue. All the while, irresistible 
are the leanings towards Financial Federalism, | ; 
which will be neither complete nor logical nor S 
satisfactory if it leaves out the States. 

Lecture IIT surveys the sources of Fub- 
lic Revenue in India with a view to their suit- 
ability for Federal or Provincial management, 
The Provincial revenues at present form 41% 
of the total while Central Revenues are 59%, 
and the position is not unfavourable when 
compared with the finance insome of the fede- 
rations of the world. The customs form an 
exclusively federal item responsible for 50 E. 
crores, at present, a most considerable single 
item of the aggregate Indian Revenues. The 
tax on income is an anomaly. Land Revenue 
is à provincial item while income-tax is central, 
In federations, where direct taxation is prac: — 
tised by the Federal authorities, the States levy = 
share in the re- 
ceipts. Some such solution js inevitable in 
Indian Finance. Tn the matter of solving the 
problem of Double Taxation, the auth 


cates the reciprocal exemptio 4) 
lection, Haridw: 


residents in order to do away with the anomaly 

' of exempting non-resident foreigners but. not 
exempting Indians, . not resident in- British 
territories. Salt is a suitable central item, as 
an indirect tax but excise in India js a pro- 
vincial item. Opium is diminishing in impor- 
tance. The commercial undertakings, Posts, 
Telegraphs and Railways are largely federal. 
In every federation, currency and mint are 
central items, just as military expenditure is 
met from a federal source. 

In Provincial items, Land Revenue is of 
great importance. As it offends against the . 
canons of public economy and social justice, it 
requires radical revision, before it can be ac- 
cepted as an item in federal finance ; so also 
Excise, Stamps, Registration and Forest arc 
all complicated from the point of view of Fede- 
ral Finance. In this respect the findings of 
the Taxation Enquiry Committee are largely 
re-actionary. — 

In Lecture IV the author reviews the public 
expenditure in British India. The fall in the 
years 1921-28 is due more to an increase in the 
exchange value of the rupee than to any re- 
trenchment. According to the Professor, the 

' basic principle of true federal organization 
defeated or evaded by the existence of this 
item (Home charges) and the only way to realize 
the ideal of perfect federation would be pro- 
gressively to reduce this item or abolish it. 
While defence, debt and development are 
Imperial items, others may be shared in vary- 
ing proportions by the Central and Provincial 
Governments. In general, there is room for 
retrenchment and re-adjustment in expendi- 
ture, Imperial and Provincial. ‘The criterion 
of improvement is not supplied by money 
figures alone. Adequate provision must be 
made for the minimum of requirements, Any- 
scheme of financial reconstruction will not 
alter the functions and obligations between 
zi Amperial and Provincial Governments and the 
olur e of expenditure will have to be re-~ 
considered. The Imperial Budget has to be 
x reduced according to the author to 110 crores, 
- while the Provincial Budgets have to be im- 


- creased to 135 crores. 
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‘federal council is envisaged, consisting of 


comings too or the differences of view. 


Bs revenue is” lack of e. 


ment and ar 


revenue and customs duties are levied in th E 
own interests by the British Goverment, 
The basic idea of customs therefore causes d $ 
easiness to the States, who have a claim ang it 
money value may be adjudged on the basis 
population, trade or consumption of facet 5 
articles. The same thing applies to salt leve. | 
nue. In the matter of railways, the States 1 
have no share in the surplus nor do they enjoy | 3 
any facilities in trade, industries, transport of 
troops, cte. In other respects too, their share 
is shadowy. A share in profits on the basis of — 
population is recommended.” In military policy | 
too, there is an apprehension that the States 
interests are being neglected. 

The real problem in India, as indicated in 
Lecture VI, is created because of the States | 
demand for a share in (1) the profits on metallic 


coinage, (2) receipts of the Government, f  emmi 
especially interest held on securities in Currency} pathe 
reserves, (3) fair treatment in currency man - Shah. 
pulation (the British Government may act as | Tesow 
the banker and financier of States), and (4) Provi 
adequate representation in the Reserve Bank of'd 
or the Imperial Bank. ; suffici 


The author throws out some suggestions, 
which would be clearer, if more claborate. A 


representatives, one ruling prince of each big. 
State, an elected deputy from a single unit of | 
smaller States (there will be many such units), 
the Governor of each Province or President, 
and a premier. The functions of the body ar 
to be advisory in the case of States, The 
financial proposals too are noteworthy anc” 
they are:—Assignments of indirect taxes 10 
the Central Government, direct taxes to the 
Provinces, the reform of direct taxation by the 
institution of additional death duties for th 
benefit of Federal Government, likely to b 
in 50 crores of which 30 crores may be lefi 
the Provinces, the exploitation of post ofi 
railways and State banking which would bring 
in 20 more crores, retrenchment in central 
penditure so as to make it 110 crores, th RU. 
vincial deficit to be made up by central su” 
inventions or additional taxes on excise by V 
Provinces. & E. : T 
- Much as one likes to applaud the tr 


as Being the first on the subject, the-sl 


. ` ay discussed. If, however, this is claimed 
iscussion in proposals on Indian 


un- tion, this is quite in its place. Prof. K. 
À xleration, tIS IS q 
lits Tool did not have the advantage of the 
Is of p Lm C ittee Report. Secondly, the title 
der Committee Ive] MD 
xe] f Butler 


‘careful and exhaustive study of financial 
a 


eve E ‘selations between the Central and Provincial 
aites | n. xnments in British India as well as Indian 
RE i Bes " js as ambitious as it is vague and 
Wr BE ine For one thing, the discontent 
hare | att Provinces on the question of Meston 
ae 1 1 Settlement has not been sufficiently brought 
i A | oui and the point of view of agricultural pro- 

d | vinces not discussed. This | ‘vexed, intricate 
din | and indispensable problem” of the. Meston 
aes Award, the inequality between province and 


alie province and the injustice by the Central Gov- 


B 


went, | emment, cry out for a liberal measure of sym- 
Wl pathetic treatment at the hands of Prof. K. T. 
anis Shah. Again, in the matter of allocation of 


resources on relations between the Central and 
Provincial Governments, I feel that the idea 
of “doles ’ is loathsome, separation of resources 
sufficiently bad and ‘ divided heads’ intolera- 


Es Washington, March 4.—With sim ple forceful 
‘mgtage reflective of his own personality, 

lerbert Hoover to-day dedicated himself and 
his administration to-law enforcement at home 


m ài € promotion of peace throughout the 
World, 


These tw 
"his; inau 


9 purposes stood out in bold relief 
dit igura] address, delivered from a 
an 7 decorated stand on the east front of the 
ve after lie had taken the oath as the 
Y-first president of the United States. 
“cating that the most malign of all the 
Wr drom "which self-government must be 
ae to-day is the disregard and dis- 
"E law, the president said that. “ to 
Nest ne. ese evils, to find their remedy, is the 
necessity of our times," $ 
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come to be in our republic that 


aoea the indifference of the 
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E . Notes from U. S. A. 


- President Hoover's Speech. 


"the law is:co-equal with the duty of their gov- 
ernment to enforce the laws which: exist." 


- directly the opinions 
. some of the matters of present impor 
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ble in practice. T seriously doubt whether 

any kind of federal financing can be scientific. 

The inherent defect of any scheme is likely this: 

viz., the expenditure in à year is taken to be. 
normal. Prof. Shah’s scheme is open to the 

very objections which he brings forward é 
against the Taxation Enquiry, Committee, DE 
especially the questions of central subsidies : 
and double taxation. In the matter of appor- 1 
tionment, one method seems feasible or at any 
rate less defective than any other. -The assess- 
ment and administration of sources of revenue 
aré assigned either to one authority or the other 
but theic proceeds are divided between two or . ^ 
more jurisdictions in certain proportions. — . 
This mode is becoming common on account of 
the difficulty of providing sufficient revenues 
for the different grades of governments in any 
other way. 

„On the whole, the treatise is admirable on a 
subject of interest, importance and intricacy 
and the authors views are. strikingly origi- 
nal and refreshing. The style is racy and. 
dignified. - à ; ; 


of the responsibility for concurrent enforce- 
ment and to the failure of many State and local 
officials to zealously enforce the law. 

“ But a large responsibility“ rests directly 
upon our citizens,” he asserted. “ There would 
be little traffic in illegal liquor if only criminals 
patronized it. -The duty of citizens to support 


-The text of the inaugural address of Presi- 3: 
dent Hoover follows : : a ERR 
My countrymen, - I white Sun 0 
This occasion is not alone the administration — 
of the most sacred oath which can be assumed | 
by an American citizen. It is a dedication and - 
consecration under God to the highest office in 
Service of our people. I assume this trust i 


hope to discharge its ever-inc 
lt is in keeping with 
our history that I s 


ch T hold cor 
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emerged: from the losses of the great war and 
the reconstruction following it with increased 
virility and strength. From this strength we 
have contributed to the recovery and progress 
of the world. What America has done "has 
given renewed hope and courage to all who have 
faith in government by the people. In the 
large view, we have reached a higher degree of 
comfort and security than ever existed before 
in the history of the world. Through liberation 
from widespread poverty we have reached a 
higher degree of individual freedom than ever 
before. The devotion’ to and concern for our 
institutions are deep and sincere. We are 
steadily building a new race—a new civilization 
great: in its own attainments. The influence 
and high purposes of our nation are respected 
among the peoples of the world. We aspire to 
distinction in the world, but to a distinction 
based upon confidence in our sense of justice as 
well as our accomplishments within our own 
borders and in our own lives. For wise guid- 
ance in this great period of recovery the nation 
is deeply indebted to Calvin Coolidge. 

But all this majestic advance should mot 
obscure the constant dangers from which self 
government must be safeguarded. ‘The strong 
man must at all times be alert to the attack of 
insidious disease. : 


FAURE or SvsrEM or Criminan JUSTICE. 


The most malign of all these dangers to-day 
is disregard and disobedience of law. Crime 
is increasing. Confidence in rigid and speedy 
justice is decreasing. I am not prepared to 
believe that this indicates any decay in the 
moral fibre of the American people. I am not 
prepared to believe that it indicates an impo- 
tence of the federal government to enforce its 
laws. : 

Tt is only in part due to the additional bur- 
dens imposed upon our judicial system by the 
18th amendment. The problem is much wider 
than that. Many influences had inereasingly 
complicated and weakenéd our law enforce- 
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extends to but part of our vast system of 
national, state and local justice, yet the ae 
dards which the federal government establishes 
have the most profound influence upon the 
whole structure. 

We are fortunate in the ability and integrity 
of our federal judges and attorneys. But the 
system which these officers are called upon tg 
administer is, in many respects, ill adapted to 
present-day conditions. Its intricate and in- 
volved rules of procedure have become the re- 
fuge of both big and little criminals. — Phereisa 
belief abroad that by invoking technicalities, 
subterfuge and delay the ends of justice may be 
thwarted by those who can pay the cost. 

Reform, reorganization and strengthening of 
our whole judicial and enforcement system, both 
in civil and criminal sides, have been advocated: 
for years by statesmen, judges and bar associa- 
tions. First steps toward that end should not 
longer be delayed. Rigid and expeditious jus- 
tice is the first safeguard of freedom, the basis of 
all ordered liberty, the vital force of progress. 
Tt must not come to be in our republic that it 
can be defeated by the indifference of the 
citizen, by exploitation of the delays and en- 
tanglements of the law, or by combinations of 
criminals. Justice must not fail because the | 
agencies of enforcement are either delinyuent or 
inefficiently: organized. To consider these evils, 
to find their remedy, is the sorest necessity of 
our times. 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE 18191 AMENDMENT. 

Of the undoubted abuses, which have grown 
up under the 18th amendment, part are due to 
the causes I have just mentioned ; but part art 
due to the failure of some States to accept tlt there 
share of responsibility for concurrent enforce | ipe 
ment and to the failure-of many State and log D os 
officials to -accept the obligation under thew fof th 
oath of office zealously to enforce the D T. tunai 
With the failures from these many cause has 1 but i 
come a dangerous expansion in the crimini Aetiy 
elements, who have found enlarged opp? A 
nities in dealing in illegal liquor. i 


e e lene hefore the adoption of But a large responsibility rests directly WA T) 
Sth amendment. Beco eto pe A Eee ic id 
To re-establish the vi ` our citizens. There would be little trafit da 
Eu. 4 ablish the vigour and effectiveness illegal liquor if only criminals patron m f wire 
ue s us we must critically consider We must awake to the fact that this patra. aoe 
MEE IR Peu) ^ justice, the re- from large numbers of law-abiding citizens © n 
8 1unetions è sl ificati 7 s 4 J! 
ons, the simplification supplying the rewards and stimulating en p 


of its procedure, the provision of additional 
Special tribunals, the better selection of juries 
and the more effective organization of our agen- 
cies of investigation and prosecution . that 
justice may be sure and that it may be swift. 
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I have been selected by you to execute 
enforce the laws of the country. 1 prop n. 
do so to the extent-of my own abilities put 
measure of success that the government 
attain will depend upon the moral m 
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tans to support the laws of the land'is co- 
citizens ith the duty of their government to 

qual x the laws which exist. No greater 
etore® ES ice can be given by men and 
DIES | good- will —who, I know, are not un- 
d of the responsibilities of citizenship— 
Ta hat they should be their example, assist 
epig out crime and outlawry by refusing 
participation in and condemning all transac- 
tions with illegal hi;uor. Ow whole system 
of self-government will crumble either if offi- 
cals elect what laws t hey will enforce or citizens 
elect what laws they will support. ‘The worst 
avil of disregard for some law is that it destroys 
respect for all law. For our citizens to patron- 
ize the violation 
of a particular 
law on the ground 
that they are op- 
posed to it is 
destructive of the 
very basis of all 
that protection of 
life; of homes and 
property which 
they rightly claim 
under other laws, 
If citizens do not 
like a law, ther 
duty as honest 
men and women 
B to discourage 
"Is violation ; 
their right is 
Openly to work 
for its repeal, 

To those of 
mma mind 
there can be no 
Appeal hut vigor- 
ous enforesment 
of the law: For- 
tunately they are —. . 5 
mt d small percentage of our people. 


Their 
RAE 
tivities niust he stopped. 


A NATIONAL INVESTIGATION. 
is eee to appoint a national commission 
ture of e ae investigation of the whole struc- 
include ae ederal system of jurisprudence, to 
amen es of enforcement of the 18th 

Purpose a the causes of abuse under it. 
Hons for > Nall be'to make such recommenda- 
of fede Tere ARNON of the administration 
Suid q B and court procedure as may be 
"tat a lop able. In the meantime it is essential 
be try ge part of the enforcement activities 
2 a crred from the treasury department to: 
lic 
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President Herbert. Hoover and Vice-President Charles Curtis. 


the department of justice as a beginning of 
more effective organization. 


Tue RELATION OF GOVERNMENT TO BUSINESS. 


The election has aeaiu confirmed the determi- 
nation of the American people that regulation of 
private enterprise and. not government owner- 
ship or operation is the course rightly to be 
pursued in our relation to business. In recent 
years we have established a differentiation in 
the whole method of business regulation be- 
tween the industries which produce and distri- 
bute commodities on the one hand and public 
utilities on the other. In the former our laws 
insist upon effective competition ; in the latter, 
because we sub 
stantially confer 
a monopoly by 
limiting competi- . 
tion, we must 
regulate their 
services and 
rates. The rigid 
enforeemert of 
the laws applica- 
be to both . 
groups is the very. 
base of equal 
opportunity and 
freedom “from 2 
domination for atl 
our people, and it 
is just as esser- 
tial for the stabi- 
lity and pros * 
perity of business — ^ 
itself as for the 
protection of the 
public at large. . 
kuch. regulation 
: ` should be es tend- 
ed by the. fcderal 
government with-' ^ *« 


in the limitations of the constitution and only 
when the mdividual States are without power 
to protect their citizens through their own 
authority. On the other hand, we should be 
fearless when the authority rests only in the 
federal government. : : 
CO-OPERATION BY THE GOVERNMENT. 

The larger purpose of our economie thought 
should be to establish more firmly stability and — 
security of business and employment an 
thereby remove poverty still further from | 
horders: Our people have in recent | 
developed a new-found capacity fo! 
tion among themselves to effect hi; 


in public welfare. It is an advance toward the 
highest conception of self-government. Self- 
covernment does not and should not imply the 
use of political agencies "alone. Progress 1s 
born of co-operation in the community—not 
from governmental restraints. The government 
should assist and encourage these movements of 
collective self-help by itself co-operating with 
them. Business has, by co-operation, made 
great progress in the advancement of service, 
in stability, in regularity of employment and 
in the correction of its own abuses. Such pro- 
gress, however, can continue only so long as 
business manifests its respect for law. 

There is an ejually important field of co- 


: operation by the federal government with the 
; multitude of agencies, State, municipal and 
$ private, in the systematic development of those 


processes which directly affect public health, 

recreation, education and the home. .We have 

need further to perfect the means by which 

government can be adapted to human service. 
EDUCATION. 

Although education is primarily a responsibi- , 
lity of the States and local communities, and 
rightly so vet the nation as a whole is vitally 
concerned in its development everywhere to the 
highest standards and to complete universality, 
Sell-goverument, can succeed only through an 
instructed electorate. Our objective is not 
— Simply to overcome illiteracy. The nation has ` 

‘marched far beyond that. The more complex 
the problems of the nation become the greater 
* is the need for more and more advanced - 
instruction. Moreover, as our numbers in- 
erease and as our life-ex pands with science and 
invention, we must discover more and more 
. leaders for every walk of life. We cannot hope 
to succeed in directing this increasingly com- 
plex civilization inless we can draw all the 
talent of leadership from the whole people.. 
- One civilization after another has been wrecked 
-üpon the attempt to secure sufficient leadership 
from a single group or class, lf we would pre- 
vet tth growth of class distinctions and would 
nstantly refresh our lexdership with the ideals 
. of our poeple, we mus; draw constantly from 
The full opportunity for 


xe 


processes 0 
leaders 
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- stroñger moral and spiritual life—that 


: channel, but inspire it to do its full sh 


diture. Public health service should be asfully 
organized and as universally incorporated i 
our governmental system as is public education 


The returns are a thousandfold in econonije - I 
benefits, and “infinitely more in reduction M and 
suffering and promotion of human happiness, for 
Worip Peace, nat 

Ee SR S EU TE. x inst 
The United States fully accepts the profound soll 
truth that our own progress, prosperity and - fd 
peace are interlocked with the progress, preg. | i 
perity and peace of all humanity. The whole | - sta 
world is at peace. The dangers to a continua. | ma 
tion of this peace to-day are largely the fear ang |. yer: 
suspicion which still haunt the world, No. 3 nen 
suspicion or fear can be rightly directed toward E pur 
our country. Those who have a true under j rica 
standing of America know that we have no de- No 
sire for territorial expansion for economie or - posi 
other domination of other peoples. Such pur [| - pra 
poses are repugnant to our ideals of human: plac 
freedom. Our form of government is ill adapted ‘inte 
to the responsibilities which inevitably follow | rese 
permanent limitation of the independence of but 
other peoples. Superficial observers seem to “opii 
find no destiny for our abounding increase in f tot 
population, in wealth and power except that of | shot 
imperialism. They fail to see that the Amen f may 
can people are engrossed in the building for. fune 
themselves of a new economic system, a ne 0 
social system, a new political system—all -of - mal 
which are characterized by aspirations of fre hers 
dom of opportunity and thereby are the nega” f < com 
tion of imperialism. They fail to realize that invc 
because of our abounding prosperity our yo th Deby 
are pressing more and more into our institu- beli 
tions of learning; that our people are seeking Such 
a larger vision through art, literature, science | abil 


and travel; that they are moving tow 


these things our sympathies are broadening 
yond the bounds of our nation and race tow 
their true expression in a real brotherhood 
man. They fail to see that the idealism 
"America will lead it to no narrow or Se 


nation toward the advancement of civili 
It will do that not by mere declaration bu 
taking a practical part in supporting all 
nternational undertakings. We not on 
Sire peace with the world, but to see 
maintained throughout the world. | 

to advance the reign of justice and re 

ward the extinction E: 


LI T E * . 
the way to ereater limitation of armament, 


ave : T i 
ie offer of which we sincerely extend to the 
the 
Can rid. y - 5 k 
um its full realization also implies à greater 
id greater perfection in the instrumentalities 
E pacific settlement of controversies between 
d H U p 
Tie :In the creation and use of these 
na i 


instrumentalities we should support every 


und F sound method of conciliation, arbitration and 
and judicial settlement. American statesmen were 
res: | | among the first to propose and they have con- 
‘hole J|. stantly urged upon the world, the establish- 
nua- — | ment of a tribunal for the settlement of contro- 
and | yersies of a justifiable character. ‘i he perma- 

No | nent court of international justice in its major 
var] - purpose is thus peeuliarly identified with Ame- 
idler- rican ideals dnd with American statesmanship. 
jde- | No more potent instrumentality for this pur- 
iG or [ pose has ever been conceived and no other is 
pur pc practicable of establishment. The reservations 
ian || placed upon our adherence should not be mis- 
pied | “interpreted. The United States seeks by these 
llow -| reservations no special privilege or advantage 


e of | 
n to. 
je m 


but only to clarify our relation to advisory 
‘opinions and other matters which are subsidiary 
to the major purpose of the court. The way 


atof f should, and I believe will, be found by which we 
dl A . x 

ner-- f may take our proper place in a movement so 

; for. fundamental to the progress of peace. 

new 


. Our people have determined that we should 
make no political engagements such as mem- 
bership in the League of Nations, which may 
commit us in advance as a nation to become 
involved in the settlements of controversies 
between other countries. They adhere to the 
belief that; the independence of America from 
Such obligations increases its ability and avail- 
ability for service in all fields of human: progress. 
have lately returned from a journey among- 
vur sister republics of the western hemisphere. 
. Ave received unbounded hospitality and 
courtesy as their expression of friendliness to 
Ee country. We are held by particular bonds 
m Ympathy and common interest with them. 
‘ey are each of them building a racial charac- ' 
s s culture whicli is an impressiyg contri- 
UR ed human progress. We wish only for 
Row Intenance of their independence, the 
Whit t of their stability and their prosperity. 
"p fee aye had wars in the western hemi- 
nists Cae the whole the record is in encou- 
' world ae ast with that of other parts of the 
s  #ortunately the new world is largely 
the inheritances of fear and distrust 
have so troubled the old world. We 
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, nity must be given for expression of the popular 


“faith the platforms upon which the party was 


of homes in America, in millions. of homes 
around the world, there are vacant chairs. It 
would be a shameful confession of our unwor- 
thiness if it should develop that we have 
abandoned the hope for which all these men 
died. Surely civilization is old enough, surely 
mankind is mature enough so that we ought in 
our own lifetime to find a way to permanent 
peace. Abroad, to west and east, are nations 
whose sons mingled their blood with the blood 
of our sons on the battlefields. Most of these 
nations have contributed to our race, to our E 
culture, our knowledge and our progr ; 
From one of them we derive our very language 
and from many of them much of the genius 
of our institutions. Their desire for peace is 
as deep and sincere as our own. è 
Peace can be contributed to by respect for . 
our ability in defence.  ['eace can be promoted ^ 
by the limitation of arms and by the creation of ' me 
the instrumentalities for peaceful settlement of eae. 
controversies. But it will become a reality 
only through self-restraint and active effort in 
friendliness and helpfulness. I covet for this 
administration a record of having further con- 
tributed to advance the cause of peace. — 


PARTY RESPONSIBILITIES. 


In our form of democracy the expression of e 
the popular will can be effected only through 
the instrumentality of political parties. We 
maintain party government not to promote 
intolerant partisanship but because opportu- 


will, and organization provided for the execu- 
tion of its mandates and for accountability of 
government tothe people. It follows that the 
government both in the executive and the -- 
legislative branches, must carry out in’ good 


entrusted with power. But the government 
is that of the whole people; the party is the 
instrument through which policies are deter- | 
mined and men chosen to bring them into being. — | 
The animosities of'elections should lave no | 
place in our government, for government must 
concern itself,alone with the common weal. 


SvectaL SESSION or CONGRESS. 


Action upon some of the proposals upo 
which the republican party was returne 
power, particularly further agricult eli 
and limited changes in the tariff, cannot in ju 
tice to our farmers, our labor and « n ufa 

l. T shall eu 
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OTHER MANDATES FROM THE ELECTION. 
It appears to me that the more important 
3 further mandates from the recent election were 
the maintenance of the integrity of the consti- 
tution, the vigorous enforcement of the laws, 
the continuance of economy in public ex pendi- 
ture, the continued regulation of business to 
prevent domination in the commumity, the 
denial of ownership or operation of business by 
the government in competition with its citizens, 
the avoidance of policies which would involve 
us in the controversies of foreign nations, the 
more effective reorganization of the depart- 
ments of the federal government, the ex pansion 
of publie works and the promotion of welfare 
activities affecting education and the home. 
These were the more tangible determinations 
of the election; but beyond them was the con- 
fidence and belief of the people that we would 
not neglect the support of the embedded ideals 
aud aspirations of America. These ideals and 
aspirations are the touchstones upon which the 
day-to-day administration and legislative acts 
of government must be tested. More than this, 
the government must, so far as lies within its 
proper powers, give leadership to the realiza- 
1 tion of these ideals and to the fruition of these 
i aspirations. No one can adequately reduce 
i * these things of the spirit to phrases or to-a 
ji catalogue of definitions. Wedo know what the 
attainments of these ideals should be: The 
preservation of self-government and its full 
foundations in local government, the perfection 
of justice whether in economic or in social fields, 
| the maintenance of ordered liberty, the denial of 
domination by any group or class, the building 
up and preservation of e juality of opportunity. 
the stimulation of initiative and individuality, 
absolute integrity in public affairs, the choice 
of officials for fitness to office, the direction of 
econome progress toward prosperity and the 
furthor lessening of poverty, the freedom of 
public opinion, the sustaining of education and 


“When we wrote last month about the Co- 
operative Societies of the U, K.. which are 
said to pay no income-tax, although chain 
shops and others selling against them have to 
do so to the last penny, we did not know that 
the ease was as bad as it must be. It is now, 
we are told. just 100 years since the opening 
of the first retail store run on co-operative lines. 
To-day, returns speak of 1,300 societies, with. ü 
membership of 5.660.000. Their retail trade 
in 1925, apart from the C. W. S. turnover. is 
said to have reached a total of £183,060.000, 
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of the advancement of knowledge, the oy 
of religious spirit and the tolerance of allt 
the strengthening of the home, the ad 
ment of peace. 

There is no short road to the realization of 
these aspirations. Ours is à progressive people 
but with a determination that progress must be 
based upon the foundation of experience, T- 
considered remedies for our faults bring only 
penalties after them. But if we hold the faith 
of the men in our mighty past who created 
these ideals. we shall Jeave them heightened 
and strengthened for our children, 
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CONCLUSION. 
This is not the time and place for extended 
The questions before our country 
are problems of progress to higher standards; 
they are not the problems of degeneration. 


discussion. 


They demand thought and they serve toquicken . 


the conscience and enlist our sense of respon- 
sibility for their settlement. 
sibility rests upon you, my countrymen, as 
much as upon those of us who have been select- 
ed for office, 

Ours is a land rich in resources, stimulating in 
its glorious beauty, filled with millions:of happy 
homes, blessed with comfort and opportunity, 
In no nation are the institutions of progress 
more advanced. In no nation are the fruits 
of accomplishment more secure. In no nation 
is the government more worthy of respect. 
No country is more loved by its people. J have 
an abiding faith in their capacity, integrity and 
high purpose. I have no fears for the future 
of our country. It is bright with hope." 


In the presence of my countrymen, mindful 
of the solemnity of this occasion, knowing what 
the task means and the responsibility which it 
involves, I beg your tolerance, your aid and 
your co-operation. I ask the help of Almighty 
God in this service to my country to ‘which you 
have ealled me. : 


with a members’ capital of £100,000,000 
How much income-tax have non-co-operators 
had to pay during the last 100 years, whilst 
this body is reported to have paid nothing“ 
If they had paid their share in 1925 and 1926 
what a loan could have been raised to develop 


the colonies.” Thus goes an English papers - 


comment on the profits made by Co-operatis? 
Societies in England and the immunity they 
enjoy from taxation. The fiat of the ‘pritish 
C overnment has, however, gone forth that t 
immunity is to continue. E a 
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a. Teague of Nations, Geneva, 13th April 1929.— 
"is The twenby-eighth session of the Economie 
Ll- Committee was held in Geneva from April Sth 
nly to 12th, with M. Trendelenburg (Germany) in 
i Jhair. 

i nnd included a study of the relations 
ied between bilateral treaties and  multi-lateral 


conventions, collective action with a view to 
tariff reduction, the coal and sugar problems, 
bills of exchange, indirect protection, customs 
nomenclature, industrial agreements and sta- 
tistics. 

1. Most-favoured-nation- clause.—Relations 
hetween bilateral treaties and multi-lateral con- 
ventions. The Economic Committee completed 
its study of this question and decided to trans- 
mit its conclusions to the Council proposing 
that it should communicate them to the States, 
together with the results of the work done in 
regard to tariffs and treaty making-policy. 

During the Diplomatic Conference held at 
Geneva to draw up an international convention 
ou the abolition of import and export prohibi- 
Hons and restrictions, the question arose: 
Whether States, not parties to the Convention; 
could, in virtue of bilateral agreements based 
on the most-favoured-nation clause, claim the 
enefit of any advantages mutually conceded 
by the signatories to the Convention. 
conn Committee examined this problem in 
ios es With its study of the most-favoured- 

“ause 1n commercial treaties. S 
| Mi SE discussions which took place on 
finite E An the Economic Committee some 
| Sine ponited out that in certain cases 
Mac Hee old have little or no interest in 
ify © O multi-Iateral economic conventions 
{| enbodiog ag the most-favoured-nation clause 
| tam as pee bilateral agreements, they could 
| Ponting ON and without incurring corres- 
a tracted: EE that the obligations con- 
| Convention r Signatories of the multi-lateral 

he Urged Should apply to these. _Some mem- 
i seriously pede that such possibility might 
| Work of A the whole future economic 
: erting the ue and that ‘the only means of 
i at the moe would be to adopt the rule 
tha conim "tuvoured-nation clause in bila- 
Malti Tatan Nercial treaties should not affect 
ct hace economic conventions: It was ob- 
20m Red ‘ver that a clause of this kind instead 

Mendeg 5 as the Economic Conference recom- 
: mited application of the 
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28th Session of the Economic Committee. 


Agenda. 

most-favoured-nation clause, would actually 
check it and that more especially in countries 
where the unlimited application of this clause 
is the basis of commercial relations with other 
countries, sucha reservation would probably be 
misunderstood and might give rise to a hostile 
attitude towards the League's economic work; 
It was further argued that a State mi ght quite 
conceivably, on wholly serious and genuine 
grounds, be unable to undertake the commit- 
ments ivolved by an international economic 
convention and that it could hardly be asked 
that it should give up the might, in bilateral 
commercial treaties, to refuse to accept differ- 
ential treatment:on the part of one or more 
other States. 

In these circumstances it seemed impossible 
tothe Committee to find a uniform solution 
for the moment. Tt was, however, unanimous- 
ly of opinion that although the reservation 
concerning multi-lateral conventions might 
appear in some ‘cases legitimate, it could «only 
be justified in the case of multilateral con- 
ventions of a general character and aiming at 
the improvement of economic relations 
between peoples, and not in the case of con- 
ventions concluded ‘by certain countries for 
particular purposes, the benefits of which 
those countries would, by ‘sucha procedure, 
be refusing to other States, when the latter 
might by invoking most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment, derive legitimate advantages. 

The Committee was of opinion that this 
reservation should be expressly stipulated and 
should not deprive a State, not a party-to the 
multi-lateral convention, of advantages is en- 
joyed either under the national Jaws of the 
participating State or under.a bilateral agree- 
ment concluded bythe latter with a third State, 
itself not a party to the multi-lateral conven- 
tion. It considered finally that this reserva- 
tion should not be admitted in-cases in which 
the State claiming the advantages of ‘the 
multi-lateral convention, though not acceding 
to it, would be prepared to grant full recipro- 
city in the matter. meee 

The Committee expressed the view that 
countries which, with reference to the terms of 
multi-lateral economic conventions, "greed to. 
embody in their bi-lateral:agreements based on 
the most-favoured-nation clause a reservation | 


defined in accordance with the above prin- - : : E 
Ken Rodrcatetuoheua ding contrary to the - ue 


notes prepared by its members. : 


he Economic Conference 


recommendations of t 1 
inconsistent with the. 


or acting in’ a manner incon: 
objects of the League of Nations. | 

3. Collective action.for the reduction of € 
toms Toriffs—The Committee continued its 
enquiry on cement and noted that a large 
number of countries concerned in the pro- 
duction of land trade in cement would be 
willing to take part in a meeting to examine 
the customs zegime applicable to that product. 

The Committee was unable to form a definite 
ppinion with regard to certainLatin- American 
countries which play an important part 1n the 
international cement trade. It accordingly 
preferred, before coming to a decision, to 
arrange for a consultation between experts of 
the cement industry with a view to supple- 
inenting its preliminary studies. 

The Committee therefore set up a delegation 
composed of Mes Trendelenburg, Schuller, 
Serruys and Sir Sydney Chapman, instructing 
it to próceed to this consultation. Subject to 
stich niodifications as the delegation itself may 
make in the list, experts from the following 
countries will be invited to attend; Germany, 

Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Great. Britain, 
United States, France, Hungary, Italy, Nor- 
way, Netherlands, Poland, Roümaniw, Serb: 
-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, Switzerland, Czecho- 
slovakia. The meeting will be held in the 
early autumn. , 


‘us- 


The other products which the Committee has 


included in its programme for collective action 
are iron and steel, wood, hides and skins, fresh 
fruit and vegetables, etc. It decided to con- 
tinue its enquiries with the aid of reports and 
. 8. Coal.—Following the two consultations 
which have taken place on the subject of coal, 
the Committee prepared a preliminary report 
for the Council outlining the more characteris- 


E tic international aspects of the problem, while 
- expressing its opinion that “further consult- 


ations would be necessary before formulating 
- conclusions or recommendations. - i 
_ The Committee observes in this report that 
it desires to consult experts who are familiar 
ith all the important aspects of the question 
(production, labour, trade and consumption). 
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erts or collected by its m m- 


gates of the Economic Committee with a ise 
part of the data necessary to obtain a sec 
insight into the position of the sugar indus 
During the discussion the experts’ attentig 
was focussed chiefly on two main poj i 
namely the possibility of stabilizing production 
for x number of years and measures which 
might be employed jointly to increase eon | 
sumption. The experts being of opinion th 
agreements between producers must he co 
cluded before these measures could be put into 
practice, the delegates of the Committee pointe]: 
out that they could not assume any responsi. 


bility or take any initiative in the matter hut ‘Mare 
must confine themselves to the principles set | accou 
forth by the Economic Conference that is, to - count 


follow the development and progress of such j pats 


agreements and to bear this factor in mind in make 
its final report to the Council on the positionef f ~as to 
-the sugar industry. -f group 

The Committee decided before its next f they 


posed 
The 


session to consult experts on the production of 
beet sugar on account of the bearing of this f 
question on various agricultural proplems. | group 
5. Bills of  Exchange.—YThe | Committee comp 
examined replies from twenty-three States on | which 
the report and proposals of the Committee of J grec 
‘Jurists studying the unification of laws o bi 
of exchange and cheques. The great ma 
of the replies are in favour of a conference. 
The Committee was also unofficially inform 
‘that Governments of certain other count 
which had not yet replied were likewise favo 
ably disposed towards this proposal. E 
Tt accordingly instructed the Secretariat 
draw up in conjunction with the Chairman a) 
the Committee of Experts a preliminary draft | à 
of preparatory documents for a conference. — 
6. Indirect Protection —The Committe 
sumed its discussion of the question of indit 
protection with special reference to the scope | 
_to be given to the study of this question. i 
. decided to extend its enquiry to all Governm 
‘measures (other than tariffs and prohib 
that might have the direct or indirect 
of reinforcing protection and might consti 
a hindrance to the trade of other countri 
, The scope of the enquiry once establishe 
Committee will examine the question © 


perts for the Unification of Custom 
clature on the work of its last sessio 
ce ned. aluminium, cement, 


“After hearing M. Fighiera, Chairman of the 

“Committee, on the methods which the ex- 
Sab- rould propose in order to complete their 
Lm 'ommittee decided that it would seem 
e to submit the draft nomenclature, 
J he completed, to industrial and commercial + 
Á L circles in every country through Governments. 

yards 

| dub Comittee could amend the draft in the 
fight of possible observations and suggestions. 


"$. Industrial Aqieements.—The Economic 
ing] | Committee considered a report ‘on the work 
onsi- — À of the Jurists who met towards the end of 
r but | "March to draw up a systematic and detailed 
sse T account of the legislation existing in various 
is, to 3 1 countries on industrial agreements. These ex- 


stich” perts were of opinion that their task was to 
nd in make à detailed examination of these laws so 
iomet | -as to divide them into a number of main 

- groups according to the principles on which 
next | they were based and the purposes they BEG: 
ion of | posed to achieve. 


The experts established three prepa 
“groups: the first comprising legislation of a 
- comparatively old type established at an epoch 
Which was not y ct familiar with industrial 
agreements as known to-day (Latin, Austrian, 
- British legislation), secondly, modern legisla- 
tion of a prohibitive character, i.e., ‘starting 
from the idea of opposing any restriétion what- 
ever on commercial competition (American 
legislation); and thirdly, very recent legislation 
- tpressly devised to deal with modern combi: 
Be j nations (Ger man and Norwegian laws). 

At their next session the experts will examine 


the origin. essence and methods of each of these 
moups, 
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d Lot «cmtain general standards may be. DUM 

| rcd citizen,” writes Mr. Warren Post- 
hs m the Spectator. - " On the whole, his. 
«hey will bo doing better ser vices if it goes 


Tactical benefit than if it serves to swell the 
= of entirely superflious luxuries. Tf the 
mmient should need money, patriotism 


ma the good citizen to. buy British 
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the Economie Committee: and the 


Statistics.— The Committee studied three, 


n with the Convention on Economic 


n X 
Müstries. produeing commodities of gene- 


Some sacrifice of annual return. | 
course, applies only to a néw issue. d 
Inment gain nothing by the transfe- 


Statistics. These questions concerned: 1. 
The constitution. of a Committee of technical Dee 
experts on statistical . TS to be set up E 
under the Convention ; The arrangement of 
international T mectings at dates and 
places convenient for Government representat : 
tives who attend them: 3. The possibility of jw. 
giving precise definitions and adopting a uni- - 

form ‘practice in the use of the terms ~“ gross 
weight", “net weight" and "legal net weight. 


In regard to the first point, the Committee - 
was of opinion that-before appointing the ex- 
perts it would be better to await the coming 
into force of the Convention; as regards the 
second point the Committee considered that the 
Seeretary-General should forward the Confe- 
rence resolution to the International Labour 
Office, to the International Institute of Agri- 
culture in Rome and to other ‘organizations 
interested in the question : as regards the third 
point, it instructed its members to send the ` 
League Secretariat information on the regula- 
tions in force in their respective countries. 


10. Economic Tendexcies affecting the peace + — 
of the ucrld —The Committee noted that this 
cuestion. had not, as a whole, reached a stage 
suitable for the organization of an expert en- 
quiry leading up to an international conference 
and decided to continue its preliminary studies 
and. researches. With this object it decided 
to get into touch with universities and other 
institutions encouraging,and directing research 
and discussion on economic questions. and 
questions of international interest. : 

Two economists, Trofessor Bonn. (€ derman) 
and Professor Siegfried (French) have already 
been consulted. The Committee will proceed 2 
to further consultations before taking a deci- Sige 
sion as to its future procedure. — sai or as 


did ifa ium purposes a l i 
"He may well feel, further, that any n ë 
sound project for the construction of a garden 
city or for the replacement of slums by cent 
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Economics in the West. 
Reorganizing the Coal Industry. 


Lonpon, April 30, 1929.--The old war-time 
couplet describing the blackest clouds as silver- 
lined expressed in popular terms the profound 
truth that it is difficult to discover a situation 
orasejuence of events that does nof present 
one or two bright spots, often overlooked, but 
visible at least to the diligent searcher. Deve- 
lopments in the coal industry during the past 
two or three years provide an interesting case 
in point. The almost unrelieved depression in 
that section of our economic life is so over- 
powering in its solemnity that the encouraging 
steps taken towards more efficient organization 
on both the productive and selling sides often 

_escupe attention. As « fact they constitute 
perhaps th» most hopeful feature of post-war 
development in this great basic industry. 

A convenient starting point for an account of 
the progress made in this direction is provided 
by the report of the Royal Commission on the 
Coal Industry, appointed in 1925, which pre- 
sented its conclusions just before the beginning 
of the prolonged stoppage of 1926. The Com- 
mission recommended that assistance should 
be given to the process of voluntary amalga- 
mation of existing produc ng units, and that, 
where vitally necessary, a limited form of com- 
pulsion should he brought into play, On the 
distributive side of the industry, emphasis was 
laid upon the value of co-operation, especially 
in the export trade. 

Tug Mining Inpustry Act, 1926. 

. One result of the Commission's recommenda- 
tions. as far as they dealt with amalgamations 
between Separate mining undertakings, was to 
be seen in a number of clauses in the Mining 
Industry Act, 1926. These provisions may per- 
haps best be summarized by resort to illustra- 
tion. Let us suppose that two colliery com- 
panies, A and C, agree to amalgamate, and that 
the seheme they have drawn up would be far 


more effective if B company could be persuaded 


to join in. B, however, refuses to respond to 
the overtures of A and C, or agrees to partici- 
pate only on such terms as to render the plan 
impracticable, In these circumstances A and 
C may submit their scheme to the Foard of 
Trade which will also, if desired, aid in the 
preparation of the plan. Jf the Board is satis- 
fied that a prima facie case has been made out 
it must submit the proposals to the Railway 
and Canal Commission for adjudication. The 

Commission, after hearing objections, may. in 


- accordance with principles laid down for its 
* guidance in the Act, confirm the scheme with 
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or without modification or reject it. By this 
means it is possible, if the case is sufficient} 
strong, for A and C to enforce amalgamation 
upon B since a scheme becomes binding on all 
the parties when confirmed by the Commission 
Thus provision has been made for the coercion 
of undertakings which stand in the way of 
eminently desirable voluntary fusions. Under 
the same Act, as a general encouragement to 
amalgamation, it was provided that no stamp 
duties should be payable in respect of amalga- 
mation schemes, nor of anv issues of debentures 
or capital which might be involved, nor on 
conveyances, assignments or transfers of pro- 
perty or securities concerned in the arrange: 
ments, 

These provisions of the 1926 Act have not 
been availed of to any Jarge extent, partly per- 
haps because their very existence furpishes n. 
impetus to participation in fusion schemes by 
companies that might otherwise hold out, and 
partly because the Finance Act of 1927 provid: 
ed exemption from stamp duties on issues of - 
capital directly arising from. the amalgamation 
of existing companies of all kinds: Whether 
these be the principal reasons or not, however, 
the fact is that purely voluntary amalgama- 
tions have covered a much wider field than 
schemes confirmed by the Railway and Canal 
Commission. During the two years followne 
the passing of the Act the Com 
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mission confirm 
ed only three schemes—-two in South Yorkshire | 
and one in South Wales-—involving 32 pti 
normally employing about 26,000 workers: 
During the same period fourteen schemes werte 
carried out without reference to the Commis X 
sion. Seven of these concerned South Wales 
alone, two were confined to South Yorke | 
“and two to West Yorkshire ; one involved ps 
in South Yorkshire and Nottinghamshire, t 
other in South Yorkshire and North a 
and one in Northumberland. Altogether (i 
pits, 1 ormally employing 100,000 workers: y 5 
concerned in these fourteen schemes- ed 
of them, together with one of the confir Je 
schemes, were superseded by the Jarge? 
anthracite amalgamation which came 
control and ownership of nearly three-qua 
of this country's total output of anth? 
Since the publication of these figures, J^ 
ember 1928, other schemes have been 
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to completion or to the point of preliminary 
agreement,- perhaps the most notable among 
them being a Lancashire amalgamation in- 
volving 19 pits and over 16,000 workers, 

The figures quoted may at first sight seem 


we small by IR perison ir ue me n wi 
ae mines and workers engaged. in the industry. 
this In 1924 about 2,500 mines actually produced 
ently coal as their principal product, these being 
a) owned by about 1,400 undertakings, while, 
m all to judge from figures cited in the report of the 
Er Industrial Transference Board, published nearly 
" i a year ago, the nwnber of workers normally 
Inder employed in the industry may under present 
nt to conditions be put at rather less than 950,000. 
tamp H It was stated in the House of Commons early 
alga- in March that the amalgamations completed 
tures J since August 1926 covered about 16 per cent 
ron | % the industry, but it is not clear upon what 
pro | basis this figure was computed. In any event, 
mge: | although a relatively small proportion of the 
5 industry has been affected by amalgamation 
o5 schemes since the 1926 dispute, yet, consider- 
(pe f ing the short period covered, it cannot but be 
esan | recognized that progress has been decidedly 
os by | pid. It is interesting to notice, incidentally, 
„and | that amalgamation has so far proceeded mostly: 
odi along horizontal lines, involving undertakings 
ies of f  Mgaged in-the same branch of the industry, 
ation. | and that vertical combination has made rela- 
ether | tively small progress, For movement in the 
ever, direction of co-ordination between the separate 
ama | Processes of producing and distributing coal; 
than reliance has so far been placed mainly on: less 
sanal | Cohesive „Schemes of co-operation between - 
wing T. indertakings preserving their individual identi- 
fm J fy. These arrangements it js our next task to 
shire f examine, 5 
pits: J Disrricr MARKETING SCHEMES, 
kers: 1 although the Government has taken a bene- 
welt Tae Practical interest, in the manner 
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IN THE WEST 


principle of closing down uneconomic pits, thus 
leaving the more favourably situated mines to 
produce sufficient coal to meet the estimated 
current demands. The scheme provided for a 
general levy, not exceeding 6 /. per ton, ou coal 
isposed of for inland purposes, with a special 
levy on sales to particular classes of consumers. 
Out of the receipts from these sources provision 
was made for payment of compensation to 
collieries suspending or curtailing their opera- 
tions in accordance with the agreement. 


A new scheme of joint regulation, based u pon 
an entirely different principle, is now under 
consideration. So far as reliable information 
is available. it appears that, if this plan is ac- 
cepted, the principle of concentration on 
favourably situated pits will he replaced by 
a quota on inland sales. The object is to 
regulate supplies in the inland market and by 
this means, as well as by withho ding from the 
domestic market any excess aris ng in the ex- 
port trade, to stabilize home prices at a higher 
level. TO compensate collieries for with- 
holding an export surplus from the inland 
market, the proceeds of any resultant increase 

in domestic prices are to he spread over inland 
and export sales. Thus output for ex port will 
be uncontrolled, while the home demand will be 
spread over the whole Scottish productive 
capacity. It was recommended to the four 
Scottish District Coalowners! Associations that 
the scheme should be jut into operetion, if 
agreed to by owners representing 90 per cent 
of the output in each district, for a year to the 
end of March 1930, and that it should remain 
in force as long after that date ss it met with 
acceptance by owners controlling 85 per cent 
of the output. So far, however. no final deci- 
-siou has been reached. 


Tue “ Five Counties” SCHEME, , 


The suggested new Scottish scheme agrecs 
more closely than the old. in point of st uctu e, 
with that operative in the Midlands. The 
* Five Counties” scheme, as it is eommonly- 
known, came into force ut the bexinning of 
April 1928, and was originally intended fo 
cover the Yorkshire, Derbyshire and Notting- 
hamshire coalfields. In addition to these | 
areas, however, the Lanc-shire and Cheshire, - 
Cannock Chase, Leicestershire, North Staftord- 
shire and Warwickshire districts came into the 
agreement which is said to cover 90 per 
of the output of. these fields and t 


tons, The scheme was designed 
only to regulate production i 
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' subsidies. It involved a levy of not more than 
3d. per-ton on all coal raised. A basic output 
was fixed for each member and a quota, in the 
form of a percentage of the basic tonnage, Is 

- fixed in advance for each month. An output 

~ exceeding by more than one per cent the quota 

thus laid down places the member under a lia- 
bility for a fine of 3s. per excess ton. The levy 
and fines together furnish a fund out of which a 
substantial subsidy is paid on coal exported. 
"The actual working of the scheme is undertaken 
by the Central Collieries Commercial Associa- 
tion, and the interests of producers in the ex- 

k port markets are furthered by co-operation with 

shippers engaged in business on the Humber, 

through which it is intended that the bulk of 

the overseas trade of the district should pass. ș 
The scheme was put into operation for an 

initial period of eighteen months, but as in 

Scotland, so in the Midlands plans are ow foot 

for reorganization, or more exactly for exten- 

: sion and elaboration of the plan. Whereas 

D hitherto production alone has been regulated, 

E it is now proposed that the Association should 

«control prices. Ln the first place, under this 

proposal basic prices would be fixed for differ- 
ent classes of coal and for different producing 
units. Im addition, authorized sale prices 
would be determined for each class of coal, and 
sales at prices below these figures would render 
the selling member liable to payment of a fine. 
On the basis of these various figures 'compli- 
cated system of compensation through à pool 

“is suggested, In addition to this scheme of 

"price regulation, plans are being put. forward 

for revising the arrangements for dealing with 


raised shortages, Itis suggested that members 


month to another not more than 2} per cent 
of the monthly quota, and that, instead of sel- 
ling. to the highest bidder any additional un- 
raised portions of monthly quotas, these parts 
5 should be pooled and disposed of according to a 
: complex plan of transfers and: compensation. 
- By these methods it is hoped to overcome what 
dered to be a principal defect of the 
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unproduced balances of quotas, known as un- - 


- Should be allowed to carry forward from one 


Comparison of the Midlands scheme wid 
others will show it to be by fur the most ani 
tious vet attempted. Both in point of the A 
quantities of coal affected and the elaborate s 
nature of the arrangements it surpasses the 
plans operating or proposed in any other pato 
of the country. The far-reaching objects Ge 


the plan, in its national aspects, are clearly. yas. 
perceptible in the words of Mv. A. W. Archer à 
Chairman of the Export Committee of the As. t obit. 
sociation. in a recent addres First, said - DE 
nob 


* output must be scientifically regulated soas | to >! 
to make it meet demand and no more. That 


| 

2 | 

Mr. Archer, according to newspaper reports, * | 
Ports am 

: i du y 
object could be achieved without neglecting f 


any effort to increase d mand at home ax] | IN 
abroad. Secondly, régulation of output must - y 
ated 


be accompanied by the reasonable regulation of 
price, for without that nothing short of an. 
artificial scarcity would adequately. influence 
price. Scientific price regulation, as deter- 
mined by a reasonable body of men, would, of 
‘course, have regard to all circumstances and | 
differentiate between various interests," And | 
thirdly, “no less urgent than reorganization : 
was the recovery by the industry of the direc - 
tion of its own trade policy. . . +°. Collieries 
and distributors should work in friendly 


alliance and on fair terms." It will thus be - (nes 
seen that the ideas in the minds of those r P mun 
hat | 


ponsible for formulating and operating the $ 
scheme are, by no means, limited to the field - 
of production, but extend to the whole scope - 
of distribution in both the home and export | 
- trades. ' 


Tur Sourn .WaLEs PROPOSALS. 


“The third scheme, that proposed for Soutl 
Wales, has not yet been put into opera 
though it has been the subject of considerati 

for abont à year past and has more recently 
undergone material changes. Originally it did 
not involve any definite regulation of output o 
closing of pits, but the imposition of a levy f 
compensation purposes and the fixing of mi 
muni prices with penalties for under-selli 
Early in May last year it was announced that 
minimum prices would be introduced 9 9 
voluntary basis but that for the momen 
more ambitious proposals would be e 
This position has remained up to the 
time though in recent months, owing t9. 
Improved market conditions, even the V9 


while a new plan ha 
g regulati 


volvi on of oui 
; Which would a 


; coal, as opposed to anthracite, a “ con- 
iam output” would be fixed for each 
5. y and the permitted output would be 
s as a proportion of this quantity. Penal- 
Be vould be imposed for excess production and 


ith 
ibi- 
the - 
'ate 


vel 


the 1 ments made out of the proceeds to under- 
art 1 Duos producing less than their quotas. Tt 
sof a m intended, had the consent of undertakings 
D a | representing 80. per 2 = ue paw no 
> | obtained to introduce the scheme at the begin 
Asc ning of the year. The condition, however, was 
ae | not fulfilled and at the moment there appears 
rts, E to be no prospect of the inauguration of the 
A E plan in the near future. Consequently, apart 
cg + from a voluntary, and at present somewhat 
aad ame illusory, minimum price arrangement, the South 
sd : 1 Wales steam coal industry is entirely unregu- 
iof — p dated. 3 4 
GONE. - NATIONAL CO-ORDINATION, 
nee f tt will be seen [rom this brief outline that, 
te- | judged by relative completeness and complex- 
Lot f iy of the joint marketing arrangements, the 
and | Midlands.area may be placed first in order, the 
And | Scottish district second, and South Wales third. 
SNC. Meanwhile Northümberland and Durham have 


no formal scheme though agreed minimum 
prices, applying to export business:only, have 
been in force for some time past. The difer- 
ences between various districts, are thereforé 
_ pronounced. The most comprehensive scheme, 
_ that of the Midlands, covers an area which last 
Yelr producéd over 100 million tons or two- 
hs of Great Britain's total output. But 
between that area and other districts wide dis-. 
- Panties prevail. This, no doubt, provides one 
? Teason why the negotiations, which have been 
omg on-for so long past, towards an arrange- 
Ment for the regulation of coal output aud ex- 


"MY definite plan being adopted. Obviously, 


CO-ordination haz ue ; ; ae 
‘o ordination between schemes so widely difler- 
ent in : 


- extreme] 
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Joris on a national basis have not resulted in $ 


Scope and methods must necessarily be ' 
y difficult “to achieve, whether by 
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` official report of the proceedings and results of 


‘inestimable value. That the problem of i 


ing co-ordination in the export trade alone. 
This of itself would be a highly important 
achievement. LE 
Tug LEAGUE 0 * NATIONS! INQUIRY. 

Tt is necessary to recognize, however, that 
only when national agreement has been reached 
can full advantage be taken of opportunities P 
for international co-operation designed to 
stabilize and improve conditions in the coal in- 
dustry throughout the world. That this is ore 
eventual objective of the movement towards 
co-operative effort in the coal industry is ap- 
parent from the speech of Mr. A. W. Archer 
already quoted and from other important 
statements. Indeed, some preliminary work 
has already been done/in this connection by 
the Economie Organization of the League of 
Nations. Following the preparatory work of 
assembling facts and figures, a conference of 
coal experts, drawn from eleven. European 
countries, was held in January last. The sit- 
tings were private but it is reported that among 
the various important questions discussed were 
those arising from the relations between the 
coal and other power-producing industries, the 
effects of Government intervention, thé results. 
of price regulation and the disc uilibrium 
between production and consumption. No full” 


the conference has yet been issued, but it may 
confidently be presumed that international ex- 
change of expert views and information must 
in the long run have beneficial effects, and may 
in course of time lead to practical results of . 
(e 

British coal industry is in some measure an 
international problem is evident from the fact, - 

as presented to the conference, that Europe's .— - 
average annual coal production im the years | 
1920-25 exceeded by 12 to 15 per cent the 
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the situation and the steps already taken may 
form à sound basis for more thoroughgoing 
measures of rehabilitation in the future. With- 
in the districts, moreover, something hus been 
accomplished towards the formation of larger 
: producing units, making for more economical 
f operation, while beyond the sphere of any sepa- 
rate district. preliminary approaches have been 
made towards co-operation on a national scale. 
And-again, beyond the limits of our own coun- 
iry, the first halting ‘steps have been taken 
towards international action. Thus the pro- 


Notes from London. 


cess of integration is observable right through 
the industry from the basic layer of innume. 
able producing undertakings to the sing 
though incohesive, unit which the industry 
throughout Europe comprises. Something like 
a league of national coal- producing organiza- 
tions is not perhaps a too visionary conception 
of Europe's coal industry at some future time 
Meanwhile much active and vital work remains 
to be done to place our own industry On a basis 
of permanent prosperity. 


The Budget. 


London, April 13.—True to the steady and 
unclectrilying standards set up by the present 
Conservative Administration, Mr. Winston 
Churchill in introducing his Budget pursued a 
most reasonable and level-headed course. His 
proposals, which follow the usual line of making 
such reductions in taxation as to be of the 
greatest good to the greatest number, have 
escaped very severe criticism, 
The opposition naturally seek to lower the 
probable effect of the Budget by calling it flat 
and hum-drum, by deploring the absence of 
lurge constructive measures; by lamenting that 
baa < nothing is being directly done for unemploy- 
ment, and so on. In this process they are to 
E some extent being abetted by Conservatives, 
some of whom were eagerly waiting Mr. Chur- 
chills Budget asa "surprise-paceket". This 
| section of the party in power is rather puzzled 
by the Government's refusal to play what they 
consider to be the normal political gaine, to 
provide sensations, and the fact that this 
Budget is on the whole one of’ sweet reason- 
ableness seems gravely ko have disappointed 
them. : 
- Quite apart from different sections of inte- 
rested people — those who wanted reduction of 
meome-tax, the motorists, and so forth—who 
pretend to be indignant at the Chancellors in- 
diflerenee to their. complaints, the lack of a 
rallying-cry, in the sense of a final inducement 
to the electorate to return a Conservative 
majority, which the Budget in some quarters 
_ Was expected to produce, has caused depression. 
- But since the Budget. is acknowledged even 
by the opposition to he reasonable in its ab- 
sence of fireworks, it way have such a quiet 
influence as will surprise the more sensationally- 
minded Cons rvatiyes; 
^ Porurar Ecoxou rcs, 
lt is curious to notice how prone politicians 
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are to beliove that the unsound economic pro- 
posals of their opponents threaten no danger to 
the State because the fallacies underlying them 
can be exposed. The ossumption that the 
mass of the electors are capable of understand: 
ing economie arguments has proved disastrous 
at more than one recent election. While, 
therefore, it is of the utmost importance to sub- 
ject political programmes to searching analysis 
it is equally necessary to prepare statements 
of the salient facts expressed in phraseology 
that the average elector cun understand. The 
great mistake that most public speakers make 
is to suppose that it i$ easy to ex plain economic 
questions without using technical ex pressions; 
in fact, it is extremely difficult: because in sub- 
stituting homely words for technical. terms 
there is a grave danger of lapsing into in- 
voluntary inaccuracy, which makes the heck 
ler's task easy and effective. - It is safe to say 
that simple explanations of economic questions 
to a popular audience rejuire infinitely more 
care in their preparation than speeches to those 
who are fully acquainted with the subject. 
DIVERSION or CAPITAL. 


- The proposal to Spend immense sums of pub- 


lic money on road construction and similar ob: 
jects with a view to relieving unemployment 18 
quite unsound. It is clear that the money 
would have to be taken from channels in whit 

it would be far more fruitful, and equally cleat 
that when the programme was complete the 
temporary ‘employment would cease: 


financial crisis of 1845 was due to the disloca- 
tion of ordinary commercial business: brouge! ~ 
about by the diversion into railway consc - 
tion of capital needed elsewhere. Not only 5% 


but the concentration of effort on pera 
but not im mediately productive works mar T 
the demand for food and raw materials # 
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Yer- Jar state of affairs hs ema Ao pe ae 
aks in Australia where a false impression of pros- 
ny nity was produced by high prices and heavy 
like jmports. The case against abnormal diversion 
iza- of effort to the construction of permanent 
ion works to relicve unemployment is overwhelm- 
me, ing, but it will not be easy to explain it to 
ving those who have been taught to believe that 
asis national credit is inex haustible and can be 
converted with advantage into “ purchasing 

power". za 2 "EM 

STABLE CURRENCY. 
The agitation for an inquiry into the currency 
system is based on a complete misconception of 
| the function of money. In his letter to Zhe 
| Times, Mr. G. A. Mitchell rightly insists that 
e the return to the gold standard in 1925, not- 
zu) withstanding temporary inherent difficulties, 
En las been profoundly beneficial to our credit, 
in f and consejuently to our international trade, 
AN m eventually, therefore, will be beneficial to 
ile | employment. The difficulties were due, he de- 
i clares, not so much to the return to the gold 
a | standard as tothe failure to make the necessary 
ae : adjustments in wage rates and salaries, especial- 
js ly in sheltered occupations. With such ad- 
[lie ]  justments the cost of living would have been 
ike duced and equilibrium restored. Mr. Mitchell 
tic No that the confidence of business men in the 
"m policy and methods of the Bank of England 
zr has been Strengthened by the failure of the 
a Federal Bank Reserve System of the United 


Se ee 
m ap oe to function successfully for the purpose 


ake 1 which it was primarily constructed. 

ay Come to BRITAN ! 

ons | The Department of Cverseas Trade is able 

ore Rept progress in regard to the “ Come to 
Jy Bec 

080 ie fran movement. It appears that over 

i 00 per annum has been promised by the 

E im coment, the railway companies, steamship 

DF o peues, hotel proprietors, and others and 

by f “Nsidera}y) 


y more is expected to come in. A 


i cm S S RATE 
5 D. limited by guarantee is being incor- 
Y JI. pa, 5€ this week, the minimum subscription 
ic 


em 5 
n $5 guirea and the amount of the guarantee 


j e x : 
i ee Mr, Beale, who was Trade Com- 
me director o RM Zealand, has been appointed 
; e associati rhi r the 
a Trish Pree Sg cation which, now that the 


[hy 


M ate has ex pressed a desire to join, 
P .re-numed the Travel Association of 
| iiy « arain and Ireland. Already the Fub- 
P holder p ommittee has issued an excellent 
3 "i v 118 to be widely distributed abroad. 
Pap. UR BaLowi’s D INCE, 
dt anyth 5 BLOQUENCE 
pono 
po bites, Where England is a trad 


ition, - 
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` the most serious problems is that of hotel ac- LER 


- extend the period of six months during whic 


ae could attract additional: visitors ` 


also be told of 


it would be the charming extract from one of 
the Prime Minister’s speeches which is printed 
on the back of the folder. Apart altogether 
from politics, Mr. Stanley Baldwin is a real 
Englishman, and his description of the homely 
characteristics of our country—wild anemones, 
in April, the last load of hay, the smell of wood 
smoke on an autumn evening—is matchless. 
Of the economic importance of the movement 
there can be no question, and we are glad the 
note of appeal is struck by a man who can 
convey what most of us feel but very few can 
express. 
MiLLIONS SPENT IN TRAVEL. 


Mr. Beale, who has visited many parts of 
the world, has stated this week that he knows 
from experience that there are millions of peo- 
ple who desire to travel, and have the means 
to do so: all they need are encouragement and * 
‘guidance. Most European countries already 
have national organizations which exist for the 
purpose of attracting visitors. He mentioned 
that France was visited last year by, roughly, 
1,800,000 people who: are estimated to have. 
spent between £75,000,000 and £100,000,000. 
Canada is believed to have benefited to the 
extent of £50,000,000 by the visits of tourists ' 
last year, and the tourist industry is considered 
one of the most important in the Dominion. 
The number of foreigners who spent holidays 
in Great Britain last vear is estimated at 
350,000 or 400,000 and the number has had a 
declining tendency in recent years. ; 

HoTEL ACCOMMODATION. 

There is thus a good deal of leeway to make . 
up, and while there is no doubt that well- 
directed effort will have beneficial results it is 
useless to attempt to disguise the practical diffi- 
culties before the Travel Association, Qne of  - 


commodation, but it is encou raging to hear that — 
already hotel proprietors have expressed readi- 
ness to fall in with suggestions. It is hoped to 
smooth the path of visitors in regard to pass- 
ports and visas and Mr. Douglas Hacking, ~ 
Minister in charge of the Overseas Trade De- - 
partment, has stated that one of the duties of | 
the Association will be to press the Treasury to 


foreign visitors are not liable to pay com -ta: 
inmthiscounQy MEE E E E 
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tractions of these islands as a h Me 
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features, and manufacturers will be asked, 

where possible, to allow visitors to see their 

works. The Association is making an energet.c _ 
beginning and, happily, everybody can play © 
some part, however small, in supporting the 

movement, for the memory of a friendly wel- 

come will be cherished long after the recollec- 

tion of social events has become blurred, and if 

we want our visitors to come again we must let 

them feel.that we are heartily pleased to’ see 

them and want them to have a “ good time" 


Brivar’s MILLIONAIRES. , 


It is always interesting to learn how the 
other half of the world lives. The analysis just 
issued by the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
shows tliat in 1927 there were 94,676 persons 
in receipt of incomes over £2,000—super-tax 
payers. Of people with incomes of more than 

; £100,000 there were 147... One particularly in- 
teresting fact emerges, which is that there are 
more people in Great Britain with incomes from 
£2,000 to £2,500 than there are in the United 


States, 


For myself, T-am surprised that there are 
| fewer than 100,000 paying supertax.' And 


that number seems doomed to decline. 


| 1927 there were fewer super-tax payers than in 
the previous year. And in 1927 the nation's 
gross taxable income, about 2,904 million 
pounds was the lowest since the end óf the War. 
Severe taxation and general stringency are said 


to ex lain. this diminution. 
Turin Uses. 


You may sneer at your millionaires but they 
unquestionably have their uses. The propric- 
tor of the Daily Mail, Lord Rothermere, for 
instance, has just gained the admiration. of 
everybody for securing the Foundling estate 

- in Bloomsbury from those who would have 


converted it into flats and shops. 


- plete his good work, 


each year as a camping ground. 


to its admirable end. 
-. Tae Oruer Stor or Tuy FIELD. 
- other is to be seen in the corre 


on the subject of his political 
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He has an option to buy in at a little over ] 
a million pounds. Already he has put down 
a deposit of £50,000 and is paying 54 per cent 
: interest on the balance until:June 30, 1931. 
i M In all probability London's patriots will com- 


_ Lord Rothermere's aim is to save the Found- 
ES ling Hospital as a children's park, with permis- ` 
sion for the Roy Scouts to usc it for one month 


i His is a very 
generous gesture which must be carried through 
; d ? 5 


vq > H . r 
- That is one side of Lord Rothermere. An- 


a i spondence which 
PE he has vecently had with the Merning Post 


acumen, and 
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particularly of his apparent support foy My 
Lloyd George. Lord Rothermere’s contention 
is that the Posi, in attacking Mr. Lloyd Geom 
(and so dividing the anti-Socialist, Vote) is T 
ing into the hands of the Socialists—at 


a 


queer allegation the organ of “ Die-Harq » 
Conservatism is, not unnaturally,-a little Upset 

Political consistency, however, has never ben) 
a strong point with journals of the stamp of tlie 
Daily Mei or the Daily Express. They are 
independent of party, and therefore, perhaps 
more inclined to back personalities; Their 
proprietors, as men of the world who are un- 
able to bind themselves down to any rigid party 
dogmas, rather approve of the fei, and courage 
displayed by Mr. Lloyd George. He alone is 
playing the game of politics according to their 
rules. They are pi,ued that their constant 
cry to the Conservatives to galvanize themselves 
seenis to be unheeded. 


At the moment the ~ independent Conserva- 
tive," who looks forward to the return of Mr. 
Lloyd George in some power. is exceedingly un- 
popular with the official Conservatives. > 

DEATH or MR. STEPEN WALSH. 


Mr. Stephen Walsh, m.r., the War Minister 
in the Labour Government, died ou March 16, 
aged 70. At the age of three he was found 
wandering in-the streets of Liverpool, a home- 
less orphan, and was carried by a policeman to 
Kirkdale Industrial School where he «was 
educated. His career seems to have been 
almost more wonderful than that of the late 
Will Crooks, whom he rivalled in the way that 
he made ‘all men and women like him with 
whom he came into contact. 

Long ago, before the War, wlien industrial 
troubles were in the air and threatening to 
batten on to industry, Mr.. Walsh, iu the 
House of Commons, is said to have made s 
moving a plea for peace, that when Mr. Asquith 
rose to reply he was visibly affected. Those 
years of work as a miner enabled this dimimt 


tive figure with a wonderful brain to do this, 
because he knew to the full what he, was pleat i 
ing for and the terrible difference it would mt i | 
to many whether there was to bé peace or oth 


wise.. One day, perhaps, our Crown Colonie 
and Protectorates, if not the seli- governing 
Dominions, will have their Stephen Walshe 
in the House of Commons to plead for them p 
the same eloquence and knowledge that? 
slum-ehild-turned- Minister did.“ 1f they PM 
their job as well as he did his, then great 8 
will come to the Empire and to those Cole 
by the presence of their representatives 
our House of Commons. : 
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Topics from the Journals. 


Education 


Indian politicians of all schools, British olli- 
cials who are the father-and-mother of Indian 

- villagers. His Excellency the 2 iceroy and 
Governor-General of India and Governors like 
Sir Malcolm Hailey and His Majesty s Govern- 
ment and His Majesty the King-Emperor are 
ail deeply interested in the uplift of Indian 
masses, Who live in Indian villages and who 

- Jive on agriculture and who in times of peuce 
supply by far the largest numbers of recruits 
for the army and who in times of war are al- 
ways ready to die for the King and country. 
The scheme for the education of Indian far- 
mers which is mentioned in this note, writes 
f Civic” in the Mitavada, should therefore meet 
the approval of everyone who has got the wish 
to improve the lot of Indian farmers who are 


- chirge mo: 


of Farmers. 


other persons who might wish to learn more outside the- 
school hours the school master should b» allowed to 
rate fees if they can afford to pay them. 
This extra income the school mister should be allowed 
to utilize for providing the ordinary amenities of life for: 
himself. The Governors of the provinces should make 
it clear to the Collectors, Deputy Collectors, Tahsildars, 
Settlement Offi:ers and their assistants that their ser- 
vices in bringing the schoo] master’s holdings into exis- 
tence in their respective charges will entitle them to 
special claims for promotion and similarly the land- 
holders should be showa special consideration, if they 
bring the school master’s holdings into existence in 
their villages and find out suitable persons resident in 
their villages to take them-up and perform the duties at- 
tached to them, If the officials and non-ofticials honestly 
and sincerely co-operate with each otherin bringing the 
school master's holdings into existence in every village, 
they can easily succeed in bringing them into exis- 
tence in the course of the next five years and in the said _ 
period elementary education can be easily imparted to 


groaning under the triple load of ignorance, all the village children and adults as well. - MER. 

. poverty and disease and who all the same give ; S A VILLAGE PAPER, jr 
up by far the greater portion of their hard- A ‘weekly newspaper called the "Village School 
cammed income for providing for comfortable Master” should be started for the use of the villagers 


: $ ED ENS SEVERE and its annual subscription of Rs. twa should be. col- 
billets for all officials, British as well as Tndian. ected by the school master and he could easily collect . 
Sonoon Masters’ HOLDING. 


“the sum of Rs. two per yéar for n the annual 
very $7 MES Bertie: be de subscription of this paper and it should be under the 
vate enr wih the femme ded naka econo he Covemment established yaw i Tedia 
teasing the land revenue and at the time of making and taking the number of Indian villagers tobe : lakhs, 
these settlements in districts where the settlements the annual subscription of this paper will come bomen 

in progress the Settlement Offiesrs and in othar ly 14 lakhs of rupees per es W ith this income of 
places the Collectors and the Deputy Commissioners l4 lakhs of rupees per annum it will ie quite easy for 
culd easily pərsuade and, -if necessary, compel Government to secure the service of a first class journal- 
Ls villisers to constitute a village school mas. 185 as an editor of the newspaper and. the newspaper 
i s*holding of 12 acres of land The. rent of this Should contain all the important news of the world in- 
olding should ba DEAE SAEI by the villagers  “luding news relating to politics and special articles 
Mong with the rent’ of their lands and in proportion dealing with agriculture and methods, of improving it 
tat the time of the payment of the rents and the hy ordinary means. The editor should be enjoined to 
eed for the first year should also be TuiBed Byethe give both the sides of living questions of the day and he 
lagers by subscription and the duty of SUR. should have under him translators who would translate: 
i. performing other agriculture. operatión sonthe ‘the paperinto the various languages, which are spoken. 
“ng of the 


“the vilia à he schoo] master should be performed by 
j ord. or qi San rotation under the direction of the land- 

‘inths gc, Patel of the village. "Phe holding should, 
“the Villa, be given to a person. resident in 
the duis c willing to take it upand perform 
Nm ? school master, which are described | 
T aould be situated in the outskirts of the 
Nm village school master should teach for an 
im yu the morning und an hour and half in 
ng, reading, writing, 

ography and agri 

oys between 6 anc 


into being the political education will be imparted to | 
all the villagers in the course of the next five years and - 
they shall be easily able to form balanced judémen 
about affairs of their country and use theii 
tually. ‘The scheme will cost the Government no 
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and Inspectors and revenue offizers of the grade of the 
Tahsildars and Naib Tahsildars and these officers 
should as far as possible b» recruited from candidates 
who have revsived training in the University Corps 
ones who don't the training 
made to acquire it within the 


and those possess 
already should be 
„course of the next 5 3 
masters would thus acquire 
out little cost to the Government and the privilege 
of having an Arms license free should b» liable to be 
cancelled in ease of misbehaviour, The villagé school 
masters, in matters military, should ba under the con- 
trol of the Collector and his assistants and the Superin- 
tendent of Police and his assistants and in matters poli- 
tical under the control of the Members of the Legisla- 
tive Council of tlie district, who should b» made respon- 
sible for sesing that the privileges ar» not abused by 
the village school masters, nor are they used for revolu- 
tionary purposes. The creation of these battalions 
might help the Government in cutting down military 
expenditure and at the same time have at their dis- 
posalin case of need first class fighting material and at 
any rate recruiting material. ‘The scheme of the educa- 
tion of the villagers outlined in very meagre details in 
this article if given effect to will substantially promote 
the general, political and military education of the 
Indian masses livingin the villages and will take away 
the load of poverty, ignorance and disease under which 
they are groaning. Of course the enterprising villa- 
gers will pass on to the ordinary schools, colleges and 
otherinstitutions a3 before, but the scheme outlined in 
this article will make the lot of the stay-at-home villa- 
ger quite different from whatitis at present. I know 
the mighty and enormous powers of the present Gov- 
ernment and L am also conscious of the enormous re- 
sources of my country and countrymen and I am cer- 
tain that by their genuine combination the position of 
India in the family of nations will become five times 
more powerful than that of Japan. The gallant Gur- 
khas, the fiery Sikhs, the heroic Rajputs, the ferocious 
Pathans and th» sturdy Mahrattas under the guidance 
of liberty-loving Britain gave a good account of them- 
selves in the Great Warin joining the great nations of 
the world in bringing down the Eagle of autocracy in 
the field of battle after it had given an exhibition of its 
most splendid and most powerful fight and in pouring 
forth their lives-blood in profusion for sanctifying the 
principles of liberty, equality, fraternity, truth, jus- 
tice and righteousness which are well founded on the 
conscience of civilized humanity. —' 
MERELY Goop-WrrL. 


The scheme of educition of which bare outlines 
have been given in this note will cost the Government 
nothing except good-will for the people of India, and 
it will strengthen the Government very considerably 
The Police Officers who are lawyers cum soldiers will 
have better soldierly training and they will be-able 
to count on the support of tha village school masters 
in supporting in times of trouble the forces of law 
and order and in the diffusion of correct knowledge 
in times of peace and similarly it will improve tie 
Executive Officers of Government, The political and 
the g-neral education of the viligers will improve 
thir earning capacity and.standards of life and thus 
benefit Indian and British trad> and the wealth of 
Indian masses personal as well as material The el 
mentary military training which the villa Lars Sill 
get will enable them to acquire superior piee train- 
1ng in no tim» and they will also be fit to ae Um 
the splendid traditions of the Indian arm SH 
have been bailt up by Indian and. British Eon d 


- ; 4 e 
- gives plenty of heat, is economical and £ 
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which are recorded in letters of gold in the annals 

Asiatic and recent Great European War in whieh a 
British and Indian soldiers covered themselves | the 
glory by performing deeds of valour which eae 
mired by the whole world, Last but not the least E 
scheme of education will save tremendous wastat p 


life and intelligence which is going on in the villaz 

of India on account of the ignorance and the poverty 

of the villagers and the havoc wrought by ge 
5 isease 


owing to lack of knowledge of elementary sanitation 
and hygiene. 


The Feeding of Bees. 


Mr. D. M. T. Moreland, M.A., of the Bee 
Research Institute, Rothamstead, has contri- 
buted a very instructive and practical article 
in the Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
January 1929. Writing on the feeding of bees 
he records : AE 


(1) To supply a deficiency of stores,—Hero a rela. 
tively concentrated solution of sugar is given as a 
substitute for honey and is fed rapidly to the bees, 
This is the usual practice in autumn feeding, 

(2) To stimulate the rearing of brood.—YFor this pur- 
pose a more dilute solution of sugar is fed slowly to imi- 
tate a constant supply of nectar. "hrs is practised (a) in 
autumn, to provide young bees for wintering. (6) in 
spring, to build up a foraging force for the honey flow, 

Inder certain conditions, and at certain seasons of 
he year, granulated sugar may be fed dry, provided; 
wateris at the same time available to the bees. Candy 
made from white sugar is used for emergency winter 
seed, because it is not so liable to cause excitement ns 
pyrup. For spring stimulation, honey may be used 
trovided it is from an unimpeachable source. It is said 
to give better results for this purpose than sugarsyrup. 

In conclusion the author says :—(1) That the pre 
judice that existed against beet sugar has little or no 
foundation at the present day. (2) That the indiseri- 
minate addition of drugs and disinfectants to hee 
syrup is unwise, as we do not know what effect they 
have on the inversion of the sugar. (3) That the 
methods usually employed by bee-keepers for invert 
ing the syrup with weak organic acids are ineffective 
and in the end defeat their intended result. (4) li 
would be botter to start autumn feeding earlier than! 
frequently done, and by feeding less concentrate 


syrup at a slower rate, to let the bees do their owi 4 


inverting, Itis sometimes objected that this leas p 


: : 1 ye | 
breeding rather than storing. It is preferable to HAE 


: a ier 
more young bees for spring and less old bees for wint 


atthe expense of a few pounds of syrup. lih 
Of course, the author refers to, throughout, Eng 
conditions, experience and results. E 


Mr. John F. Mason, Hamilton, writes A 
have been making paper ful of the kind show 
for a number of years from serap paper 
accumulates around the house. Hach ye! 


and sawed lengthwise. It is then allowe 
out thoroughly. This makes good fuel, Y 


well also as kindling for starting a coa! ” 
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Restoring Currency Standards. 

By E. T. Hargreaves. rh.p. Messrs. P. S. King 

& Son, Lid., Westminster, London, Gsh. net. : 
As Prof; Cannan rightly observes in the introduction 
- tothe book, the Post-War Europe was faced with ab- 
normal inflation of currency systems and consequent 
dislocation of business and hardship to individuals. 
The statesmen responsible for such blunders excused 
themselves on the score of lack of previous experience 
{of such financial disorders. They applied * quack 
} remedies " and “ fumbled ” about for real ones, The 
| legacy of such disastrous experiments is still felt by 
w. -Hence the value of such a book as the one under 
review, which may be truly said to possess a “ topical 
interest” too for us, besides forming a valuable addi- 
tion to the few volumes on the history of currency 
systems. The U. S. A. after her Declaration of In- 
dependence and France after the French Revolution 
were faced wiih problems almost identical with those 
of Europe after the recent war, The brochure points 
— eut the moral of the impossibility, of giving * real" 
- Value to any paper currency by the simple fiat of the 
- iate, without proper gold backing; and tells of the 
untold disiress entailed on private monetary transac- 
tions; how the State was obliged to set up a sliding 
Seale of exchange value between paper and bullion 
. and the basis of fixing up such a scale ; and how such a 
machinery worked almost a hundred years. before this 
E Dots in Finance. The bookis thus a valuable 
S of information to students of publie finanee and 


eig to financial ministers who gamble in paper 
ey. E y 


q - Wealth and Welfare of the Bengal Delta. 


i o 5. G. Panandikar, M.A., Ph.D., I.E.S, Calcutta 
$ Tea Press, Calcutta, 
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real responsibility on the head of the Central Govern- 
ment which is spending disproportionate amounts 
on unproductive works, to the great detriment of . 
India’s welfare, 

* Nor has the Department of Industries given any 
lead, as in Japan and Germany, to the villagers to 
employ themselves in useful cottage industries. 

The book is bound to prove a useful and suggestive 
companion for all those who are interested in the 
problem of the revival of our rüral life and. prosperity. 
lt is easily one of the best books on the subject, - 


. A Newspaper Finance. 

By J. C. Hicks, Late City Editor. Koening Standard, 
ete. The London General Press, 8, Bouverie Street, 
London, E. C. 4. Price 2h. : s 

The newspaper amalgamations which took place .- 
not long ago in England raised nota little stir in that 
country. Recently we have had faint echoes of such 
proposed amalgamations even in this country? The 
Syndicated Pr has doubtless iis. disadvantages, 
but, if Mr. Hicks’ facts and figures are to be believed, 
financially, the amalgamated and trustified concerns 
have not suffered in the least. In this booklet, he dis- 
cusses, with the aid of five different tables, the growth 
of newspaper combines, their ramifications, their 
financial prosperity and the extent to which the coun- 
tries. affect the investor. It is a most illuminating 
statement that Mr. Hicks has drawn up and we think 
he has done a.useful bit of service by showing in 
unmistakable manner ‘that the combines have not 
proved the calamity they were predicted to become to 
the nation. A fact brought out by him is worthy of 
note. And that is this: the trustification is not al! on 
one side. li there are the Rothermere and the Deaver- 
brook groups,there are also the Berry, the Inveresk,the 
Starmer (or Liberal), the Newnes and Riddel Oldham - 
Press, the industrial newspapers and the financial . 
newspaper groups. The fight for power and for finan- 
cial success seems fairly distributed. There are, be- ' 
sides, the non-combine papers of which the chief are 
the Times, the Observer, the, Manchester Guardian and 
the Evening News, Lid. Mr. Wicks shows that it is 
the big combines which show the best profits. Finan- 
cially, the combines have thus proved their case; 
The Daily Mail Trust paid 174 per cent. The Berry 
groups shares are at an average price of 2% times their - 
nominal value. As against these figures, we have 
the independent papers which, to judge from the 
returns, do not appear to have fared equally well. 
Thus the Times yielded 12} p.c. tax free and the 
Irish Tines only 10 pc, tax free. Mr, Hick 
in our opinion correctly, that the unification of aint 
ests in all branches of newspaper production, from t 
raw material ofnewsprint to printing al i 


ntin big nev 
guarantee agains 
combines, being posse 


eit 


suggests, | 
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individua! newspapers. Thus the prospects of the 
trustiñed Press are by no means bad, These are, in- 
deed, the days of ** big industry " and newspapers— 
from a * profession" they have become an ^ industry 7 
—cannot form an exception and escape the attention 
of money-nakers. Mr. Hicks rebuts the charge, we 
should note before concluding, that the combines 
have “debauched and debased the profession of jour- 
nalism and the reading taste of the people”. ‘The 

; being “inevitable ", it has been, he says, 
ed out with an amazing efliciency 2 He urges 
that trustification has © at least induced or compelled 
almost the entire nation to become familiar with at 
least a smattering of the daily doings of this country 
and of the rest of the world.” Perhaps we might add 
that Mr. Hicks mentions that the recently formed 
Carmelite Trust, which has a co 
Associated Newspapers, Daily Mirror Newspapers, and 
Northcliffe Newspapers is “ ready to take up business 
in any way connected with newspaper production ". Is 
it this Trusi—or any one connected with it—moving 
in India for the formation of a Syndicated Press init? 


Memorandum of International Trade and 
. Balances of Payments, 1913 to 1917. 


Volume T. League of Nations, Geneva. Price 105. 

The first part of this volume contains a comprehen- 
sive review of world trade during the years 1926 and 
1927 and analyses in a series of summary tables the 
{rade statistics of sixty-four countries by value and by 
weight, by countries of destination and origin, ete. 
Separate sections in the text deal with the general 
irade movements in 1913, 1926 and 1927, changes in 
import ard export prices and in the quantum of trade, 
the development of trade by continental groups, trade 
per head of population, trade by classes of commodities 
and the commercial balance. Conclusions of con- 
siderable interest and importance emerge from this 
analysis. They may be summarized as follows : 


World trade totalled 862.800 millions and was some 


4% higherin 1927 than in 1926, but in view of the con- 
tinued fallin world prices the actual quantum of goods 
exchanged internationally was some 8% greater in 
1927 than in 1926 and probably 20% greater than in 
1913. vie 
European trade developed in 1927 more rapidly than 
in any other continent, namely by about 13%, and 
within Europe the greatest progress was achieved in 
Central and Fastern European countries, a fact which 
must be attributed in part to large foreign borrowings. 
The trade by value of North America and Asia in 
1927 was somewhat less than in 1926 though the actual 
quantum was somewhat greater. That of Africa 
South America and Oceania changed but little. ; 
There has thus been a reversal of the tendency in 
recent years for the rate of advance in Europe to ‘drag 
behind that in other parts of the world. Europe's 
share in world trade which had dropped from 58.49/ 
in 1913 to 48.19; in 1926 rose to 50.4% in 1927, 
while the shares of Asia and North raementdearnced. 
The second part of the volume contains estimates of 
the balances of international payments of twenty-five 
countries. Statements are given for the first time for 
Canada, Dutch Guiana and the Kingdom of the Serbs 
Croats and Slovenes. In the majority of US eund 
the capital movements are shown separately. from aie 
current account which aims: at showing thé valie x 
goods and services exchanged during a given peri d 
A further distinction is made between long zu Eod 
term capital movements : the latter are now tender 


u the body of the accom sty puiite mingan 


siderable interest in ` 


‘Guruku! Kanga CollestionpslenpWatr G. Ranga, 


the difference between the totals of the credit and 
items of the whole balance of accounts. 


Bihar Peasant Life. 


By Sir George Grierson, K.C.r.E. Publisheg 
Superintendent, Government Printing, Patna by 
ts. 10, pp. 650. 2 
Thisis a re-issue of Sir George Grierson’s 
work on Bihar peasant life. ~ As the authors ead 
; À nor SAYS It ig 
discursive catalogue of the surroundings of the peo le 
of the province of Bihar. It contains a compendia 
collection of words of the dialects of Bihar with that 
correct English equivalents. The comprehensiveness 
of this volume is well denoted by the heads is 
which information has been gathered together, "Thess 
very well cover almost every aspect of life of the 
people of Bihar. They include implements and ap- 
pliances in agriculture and rural manufacture ; domes- 
tie appliances and utensils ; soils ; general agricultural 
operations ; agricultural products and their enemies; 
agricultura] seasons; cattle and other domestic animals 
labour; land tenures; food ; ceremonies and super: 
stitions of rural life ; trade ; money dealings and ac. 
counts ; weights and measures, ete, This book ought 
to be of practical use to scholars as a useful foundation 
for further work. It is well illustrated with apt 
pictures of Bihar life. 

An Address Book re. Belgian Firms. 
We beg to draw our readers! attention to the pub: 
lishing of the 1929 Edition of the '* ANNUAIRE GENE 
RAL DE LA Betcteve (General Address Book for. 
Belgium) edited by the Compagnie Belge de Propa: 
gande Internationale, 40, Avenue Fonsny, Brussels. 
This large size volume containing 2,100 pages, gives 2 
the most valuable information, especially a list of the 3 
best Belgian firms classified by industrial categories, 1 
This Address Book is being distributed free for propa 
ganda purposes and is an indispensable guide for. 
those interested in Belgian products. Tt will be sent 
to any firm applying forit on payment of postage and 
packing only. : 
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The Indian Labour Commission. 
By The Editor. 


By the time the October number of this 

- Journal issues from the Press (Tuesday, the 
2nd October), the Royal Commission on 
Labour in India will have begun its sittings at 
Karachi. It is therefore meet that we should 
take opportunity in this number to say a few 
words about the Commission and the work that 
it has, under the terms of reference set down 
- for it, outlined for itself. The personnel of the 
Commission is a strong and representative one. 
- Besides the Chairman, there are. twelve mem- 
besonit. The Chairman, Mr. J. H. Whitley, 
Was well known as Chairman of Committees 
| d later as the Speaker of the House of Com- 


mons, His tact and pleasant vein of dry, 


: humour are his strong points. Of his work in the 
field of conciliation between Labour and Capital, 

- itis hardly necessary to say much. - He was the 
Chairman of the Committee of the Ministry of 
econstruction on relations between employers 

an employed which issued its Report in 

| Be 1917, in which the scheme of National 
y Utria] Councils and the like first took shape. 

: ded over the. Committee of Industrial 
Pius s and the _ Whitley Report" is a 
Heis CR of various reconstruction ideas. 
tial Ave j b in.a new and happier “ Indus- 
9€ , the result of reconciliation between 

the Way S Capital. Writing in 1918, when 
serve ue stul raging, he uttered words that 
science Aes e recalled, .. In the application of 
5 cm the machinery of organization," 
©, great strides have been made during 


Wrot 
War: . : 7 : 
var; but there are dry bones without a 


anon of the problem of the human factor. 


‘Cay 3 à l 

n ae for which the war has been fought, 

ae tagi sacrifices it has involved, give a 
~~. Mportance to the h 


it a worthy and enduring fabric needs the same 
"spivit-power °”, He thenadded: ‘‘ With a 
new sense of human valves, we may hope to 
link all the workers i= industry in a frank 
partnership for the common good. The safety 
of the State calls for the fullest development 
in a united purpose of all gifts of brain and 
hand.” Mark the words, “a frank partnership’ 
for the common good”. That is what is re- 
quired in India just now in the economic as in 
the political field. If Production is to increase, 
if Labour is to get its own, if Capital is to do 
its utmost best for its own clientele, and if the 
“safety of the State" is to be preserved, the 
much desired-for co-operation between “brain” 
and "hand ” is necessary. It is the recognition 
of the need of this ~ united purpose.” that is 
urgently called for in this country as elsewhere 
in the industrial domain. In the Chairman of 
the Royal Commission on Labour in India, there 
has been secured for its success a firm believer 
in conciliation as a remedy and one too blessed 
with the high judicial temperament that made 
him so unqualified a success as the Speaker of 
the House of Commons. A Commission led by 
such a person, to say nothing else, deserves a 
chance. The marked estrangement that has 
occurred between the people and the Govern- 


“ment in recent months has unfortunately 


diverted attention from the Commission and- 


against it which, if the moi 
prevailed, nobody with an ad 
of the needs of this countr 
moment, dream of. Such 


a MR 


Í 
| 
| 
1 
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view of things. Its appeal being purely econo- 
mic, we would suggest a calm and judicial atti- 
tude towards the Commission. Whatever chan- 
ges might or might not occur 1n the political 
domain, a change is desirable in the industrial 
field and that much desired-for change is closely 
knit up with the labours of the Commission. It 
is for this reason that we plead for tolerance to- 
wards it and the arduous work that lies before 
it. Where the well-being of millions of people 
(there were in 1926 over one and a half millions 
of men working in different industries in British 
Tndia and the Indian States —],518,391 in Bri- 
tish India and 68,866 in the Indian States, mak- 
ing a total of 1,687,257 for both) is involved, 
the need for cool and collected action seems emi- 
nently called for. They have been suffering in 
diverse ways for long and when an opportunity 
offers itself to better their lot, extrancous m- 
fluences of any kind, however patriotic they 
might be deemed from one point of view, ought 
not to be allowed to prevail. On the other 
hand, every attempt should, in our opinion, be 
made to fully elucidate then position and help 
in the adoption of a policy that will better 
their status and camming powers, not merely as 
workers but also as human beings. If nothing 
else, the spirit of common humanity req wires 
this of every thinking person in India. 

The terms of reference, published some time 
back, are fairly comprehensive and do not, so 
fur as we can sec, leave out anything that might 
be investigated by the Commission or usefully 
reported upon by it. They are :— : 

~ To inquire into and report on the existing 
conditions of labour in industrial undertakings 
and plantations in British India on the health, 
efficiency and standard of living of the workers, 
and on the relations between employers and 
employed and to make recommendations.” 

It will be seenthat thescope of the Commis- 
sion’s inquiries will extend to the condition of 
labour (1) in industrial undertakings, this term 
being defined as in Article 1 of the Washintgon 
House Convention, (which includes mining and 
quarrying of every kind, manufacturing indus- 
tries of every sort not excluding ship-building 
and transmission of electricity, construction of 
buildings and publie utility concerns and trans- 
portation of men and goods of all descriptions; 
except transport by hand) ; and (2) on planta- 
tions. Of course, the inquiries are expressly 
limited to British India, but as the schedule 
issued under the authority of the Chairman of 
the Commission refers to the effect of the differ- 
ences ‘in law and administration in Indian 
States and British India, it might be inferred 

that the evidence, if any, available from Indian 
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States will not, as such. be excluded by tl 
Commission. It will be remembered that the 
specific question was raised that Indian States 
must be included in the itinerary of the Com. 
mission and the reply was vouchsafed that the 
matter would be considered. It is to be hoped 
that any evidence available or tendered from 
Indian States, whether from employers or em- 
ployed or from the States as such will be admit- 
ted by the Commission and given due consider- 
ation. As all parties concerned are bound to 
gain by such an arrangement, we trust the sug- 
gestion will be given due weight and adopted, 
There is the greater reason why this should he 
done as other Royal Commissions have done so 
in the past and the labours of this particular 
Commission are likely to prove of value to 
people in the Indian States as well. 

In place of the usual questionnaire, the 
Chairman of the Commission has issued a 
schedule of subjects, which, it is stated, is not 
in exhaustive one. The subjects included init 
fall under the following eighteen heads :—{)) 
Recruitment, (ii) Staff Organization, (iii) 
Housing, (iv) Health, (v) Welfare (other than 
Health and Housing but including Education), 
(vi) Education, (vii) Safety, (viii) Work- 
men’s Compensation, (ix) Hours, (x) Special 
Questions. relating to Women, Young Adults 
and Children, (xi) Special questions relating 
to Seamen and Workers in Inland Navigation, 
(xii) Wages, (xii) Industrial Efficiency of 
Workers, (xiv) Trade. Combinations, (xv) 
Industrial Disputes, (xvi) Law of Master and 
Servant, (xvii) Administration, and (xviii) 10- 
telligence. These heads rejuire, 80 far as We 
can see, little or no addition. So inclusive are 
they and the suh-divisions of topics nppearme 
under ‘each of them that we have found them 
to be hardly susceptible of improvement. .. 

The work that lies before the Commission LN 

therefore, a comprehensive one. Tts work 5 
expected to last some months in India i2 i 
thereafter more time will be required by it y | 
writing its Report and summing up its reo Į 
mendations. But before the last of xu | 
stages is reached, it is the duty of both Capi? | 
and Labour and all interested in the dey a 
ment of this country to help the Commissio? : 
its work. The work of industry $0075, 
necessarily co-operative and co-operative M | 
world-wide scale. This co-operative aspe all 

to be increasingly stressed and realize "uni 

concerned if the country isto progress One s ol 


lines. It is the duty as much of Labour ger 
Capital to suggest remedies for existing pout 


ences and difficulties and help to bu” P 
conditions that wil prove satisfac : 
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both There should be not only increasing 
ol. — - : mmm ^ 
«oodwill between them but also that good will 


hould be manifest in Production. There is 
vardly any denying that there js to-day, inside 
i factory and the workshop, complete co- 
es tion in all the operations of production and 
operati TOC rj TEE 

trade distribution of products. In the alloca- 
on of their respective shares of remuneration, 
however, employers and employees have differ- 


«d and their differences have led to the cessation 


“Idle” 


By Professor 


It is a very prevalent notion that money 
ean be left unused, and that much injury to the 
community is caused by keeping money lying 
idle. Dealers and artisans and, in general, all 
those who have any goods or services to sell to 
the public agree in thinking that people who 
have any money ought not to hoard it, but 
should put it into circulation so as to give the 
sellers a chance of earning something. In times 
of depression we hear people say that money is 
being amassed in large repositories, where it is 
kept pending an opportunity for some good in- 
vestment. State expenditure on a big scale 
is often recommended as a means for bringing 
money into brisker circulation. And in some 
tountries people are clamouring for a more 
liberal credit policy on the part of the banks, 
and the central bank in particular, as a means 
to the same end. 

a When people, in this connection, talk of 
_ Money ”, they evidently mean accumulated 
Mcome which has not yet been consumed. 
Such income, of course, may be permanently 
withdrawn from consumption and used as 
uia for investment. 'Dhose who. have 
sred somewhat more deeply into the myste- 
18 of economics will, of course, understand 
ji, nveetment means a useful employment of 
em providing jus& as much work as the 
T ie of income. But even these better 
able et people often suppose that a consider- 

Space of time may elapse before the receiver 
€ Income decides on a definite Investment, 
that, pending such decision, the income is 
thi ae ae left unused. “This hoarding, they 
ofthe con, : We diminish the purchasing power 
pro ees and to curtail the market for 

à ? work. The most usual idea is that 
lna money consists either of coin or 
ook or ae gon the holder keeps in his pocket- 
the ha ie ~box, or else of demand deposits in 

ks, The fact that large sums are kept, 
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of Production itself. It is here that the Com- 
mission has its primary use and it is in this 
sphere that it has to function. If it is to 
prove successful, it is up to the employers and 


employees to put their cases before it, so that | 


a satisfactory solution may be arrived at for 
the common good. Jt is here that co-operation 
between owners and workers is urgently re- 
quired and it is to be hoped it will be forth- 
coming ina commendable degree. 


Money. 


Gustav Cassel. 


in one way or another, in the form of ^ bank- 
money ", is supposed to be a convincing proof 
that the income is for the present left unused. 

Recently, however, a diametrically opposed 
view has emerged into prominence. Accord- 
ing to this view, it is time deposits that are re- 
sponsible for money being kept unused, and the 
transfer of this money to demand deposits gives 
to economic life an increased activity. 

It is really rather humiliating for economic - 
science that it should not have succeeded in 
clearing up the minds of the public on a ques- 
tion of such fundamental importance, and in- 
deed that economists themselves should not 
always have shown a mastery of this extremely 
elementary department of their subject: To 
obtain a perfectly clear insight into this question 
is obviously of special importance for the bank- 
ing world, as fallacious notions in this respect 
are liable to have injurious effects on bank 
policy and to warp the views held by the public 
regarding the management of banks. It is 
scarcely going too far to state that the prevail- 
ing confusion in the international discussion of 
bank and money problems is largely due, in the 
ultimate, to hazy notions regarding the exis- 
tence of unused money. : E 

The banker should find it easier than others 
to see through the fallaey of the notion as to 
the existence of idle money. From his point 
of view all * bank money " (notes and cheque- 
accounts), as well as other holdings of the 
publie in the banks, must be régarded as liabi- 
lities. And it is a generally accepted canon that 
these liabilities must be set off by certain real 
assets, in which therefore the money that is 
supposed to be lying idle is invested. An 
examination into this question seems, there- 
fore, to be particularly appropriate in a bank 
circular. : Sar 

The view here criticised is under all eireum- 


stances false. The following discussion must, - 
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be limited to the case in which the 
purchasing power of money remains constant. 
Tf the currency 1s altered by an inflation ora 
deflation, such complications follow as will tend 
to obscure the elementary connections which 
here first of all should be cleared -up. These 
complications must, therefore, be the object of 
a special inve: igation. 4 
From the point of view of social economy, 
money income is to be viewed as a reward given 
to a person for his participation in the process 
of production, This remuneration i5 included 
~ inthe price of the products as cost of produc- 
tion. ‘The price of the product usually: includes 
also an additional charge, representing the pro- 
- .  queer's profit ; but the price is sometimes below 
the cost of production, in which case the deficit 
represents the producers loss. The total in- 
come of the community, reckoned in money, 
must, therefore, supposing the purchasing 
= power of money to remain unaltered, at, any 
given period exactly correspond to the value of 
the products produced during that period. The 
.. total income in money is moreover always used 
x . for the purchase of what is concurrently pro- 
; duced. Hence in reality there is no such thing 
as unused income. 
In order to get this perfectly clear, it will be 
5 useful to examine how the income originates. 
A worker in a factory receives a certain wage 
in money for his work. The producer, who has 
had work executed, has thereby acquired pro- 
ducts the value of which includes remuneration 
for the labour bestowed on them. Thus, eco- 
nomically speaking, the worker's income is ac- 
quired at the moment when the work is per- 
formed, He may not be paid at once, but by 
his work he acquires a claim on the producer, 
E: and this claim is in itself an income. In point 
of faet the worker is lending this income to the 
producer until pay-day arrives. The producer, 
on his part, possesses in his products a certain 
real capital, which serves as cover for his debt 
to his workers. Consequently, the wage is 
. temporarily invested in this real capital. 
" The producer may sell his products, e.g., to 
a retail dealer. Outstanding unpaid wages are 
then really invested in the real capital con- 
tuted by the dealer's stock. In all circum- 
orker's Income must remain in- 
a real capital until the worker con- 
: à Hay dt so even before 


j ig) 


however, 
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.of payment (gold, notes or demand deposits 


, divided into a production of utilities for 
count of consumers and a 


fact lending his wage to the note-issuing ban i 
which perhaps in its turn advances the money : il 
to the producer. In this case the wage will adjt 
still remain invested in the producer's products ; 
And this investment will not cease until iM | uie pr 
worker consumes his income. Should the S ed by. 
worker wish to save part of his income, ang f Should 
should he accordingly deposit the money, say, f thus t 
in a savings bank, the bank will have to Tend R 
money to a producer, who will use it in one way — | soon b 
or another, for the acquisition of real capital. the col 
The wage may, of course, be directly invested Jy me 
by the worker himself acquiring real capita] — previo! 
eg, tools. In all cases, however, the selection f relativ 
_of a particular investment merely signifies a have ti 
re-investment. From the very moment of capital 
origin the wage is inv sted m a real capital, and certain 
remains thus invested until it is consumed, nution 
If the income is used for permanent saving, it — | necessa 
will remain permanently invested im the real f ordina: 
capital of the community. | part, p 
What has been stated above with regard to f nity'si 
wages is fundamental and applies to all kinds i tion of 
of income in'money. From its very origina 4 income 


money income is a claim on a real capital and — 
remains thus invested in the real capital of the 
community until it is consumed. A decision to 


room a 


use the income as capital for a particular in- The : 
vestment does not alter the position, but merely } in whic 
changes the form of the investment. Quite ir- Income 


respective of any such conscious action, the in- 
come is invested from its very, origin and is 
thus never unused. This is still more evident - 
in the case of a producers income which con 
sists from the outset in an increase of the real 
capital of the undertaking, and which assumes — 
the character of an income in money only by 3 
ihe fact that the new real capital is assessed Db fo 
money. It may be objected that the income - 
may be converted from real capital into means 4 


| Curse, 
and thus be used to increase the cash balance® | Capital 
the receiver of the income. But, if the cusl : 
balance consist of gold, the income has m n 
festly been used for the acquisition of a 1 
capital, a reserve of metal. If, again, thera 
come is converted into bank notes or demam 
deposits, it will thereby have been lent to ba 
whieh, as already pointed out, must hav 
responding assets in the form of claims OD” 
capital. This objection is,-therefore, Jevoid € 
any significance. Eee d P 

The entire production of the community 


I production 
capital. That part of the income of th 
munity which is consumed is used to P 

onsumers' goods. That part which i 


d to acquire the newly produced real capital. 


use y speaking, the community’s production 


Broad! 


ey adjusted to the desires of the buyers. The 
il yas n in which production is concentrated on 
| deg duction of real capital is thus determin- 
be J ie corporate thrift of the community. 
hs | Ed people begin to be more thrifty and 
3 | Bus to restrict their consumption in favour 
jl : of the formation of capital, production would 
ay J soon be readjusted to this new distribution of 
a | the community s income. Chis would obvious- 
i | ly mean that a number of persons who had 
tal | previously been engaged on the production of 
ion | relatively superfluous goods and services, would 
j have to be transferred to the production of real 


capital. This transition would, of course, entail 
artain temporary difficulties. But no dimi- 
nution in the total demand for labour need 
necessarily follow from the increased thrift. In 
ordinary circumstances a rather considerable 
part, perhaps up to one-fifth, of the commu- 
nitys income is saved and used for the acquisi- 
iion of new real capital. 
- income is consumed, that is, used for the pur- 
chase of goods and services. If we only grasp 
- this fact, we shall understand that there is no 
toom at all for the idea of unused income. 
-. The adjustment of production to the manner 
- In which the receivers of income distribute their 
Income between consumption and saving can- 
hot, of course, take place immediately. But 
this is not necessary. Should consumers one 
Jay purchase less for their consumption than 
1523], this need not entail any readjustment of 
the process of production. The only result will 
e to increase the stocks in hand. ‘The income 
Which the consumers, as they suppose, leave 
temporarily unused is in fact put to use just for 
's merease of stocks. Dealers and manufac- 
D gis are to increase their stocks must, of 
oats TO capital for the purpose, and this 
E. im s really advanced to them by receivers 
TAM who postpone the consumption of 
vith a come. One day the public will be seized 
| ample ET desire for consumption, for ex- 
dud e rae are about to equip them- 
Due OO or are buying Christmas 
i HE : t such times the public consumes 
Dutchases ul aad, income by greatly increased 
the Stoo a of finished products. This reduces 
Minos and s a corresponding degree. Thus 
Biot snes emporary variations in the stocks 
utse ui ee any change in the general 
p 71e process of production. If, on the 


hep } t 
Aand, a more sweeping change should set 
OT exar > S 
t. s 


b “© process of production will, as indi- 
3 obliged to adjust itself thereto. In 
d es o ; b -0. I ic D m 
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that case too the increased savings will not for a 
moment remain unused but will go at once to 
the purchase of the new buildings, machines, 
plants, ctc., which are now being erected or 
installed on an enlarged scale. 

The idea that money income to a certain ex- 
tent could be reserved for future use involves 
the supposition that the supply of capital 
should exceed the demand for it. In fact, itis a 
widespread opinion that this is the case, at least 
for certain periods. But if such a superfluity of 
savings really existed, it would not be possible 
to explain why it should be necessary to pay 
interest for the right of borrowing these savings. 
True that occasionally the interest on capital 
falls somewhat below its usual level. But it by 
no means disappears. And the fact that a 
certain rate of interest on capital is nevertheless 
paid is convincing proof that there is some 
scarcity of savings, and that it is necessary, by 
charging a certain rate of interest, to restrict 
the demand for these savings on the part of 
producers. 

But, someone may object, if a person decides” 
to save 100 pounds out of his income, it is by 
no means certain that some producer will at 
once be prepared to enlarge his establishment 
or increase his stoeks by th einvestment of fresh 
capital to that amount. Hence the result of | 
this additional saving may merely be to cause a 
stagnation of the circulation, and to keep the 
money saved lying idle. This view is propound- 
ed at present as a very plausible explanation of 
the prevailing unemployment, the inference be- 
ing that special intervention on the part of the 
State is necessary in order to bring into circula- 
tion the masses of savings which are being 
accumulated without in any way assuming the 
form of active purchasing power. This view, 
which, as shown above, is entirely erroneous, is 
partieularly mischievous at a time like the 
present, as itis liable to inveigle the public into 
placing confidence in programmes which aim at 
the ‘abolition of unemployment by fantastic 
State expenditure on a number of undertakings — — 
that swallow up capital. It is indeed always — 
desirable that production should be brought | 
into full swing and become as intensive as possi- 


ble, so that no factors of production and. 


especially no valuable human labour shall be 
left unused. But in pursuing these aims on 
ought to proceed from a correct analysis of 
true nature of the peculiar form of une 


ble 
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The same remarks are applicable to the many 
influential groups which during times of de- 
pression elamorously demand that the central 
bank shall reduce its rates of interest and pursue 
a more liberal credit policy, thus bringing into 
circulation money which would otherwise lie 
quite idle. To pursue such a policy can never 
be the mission of the central bank. If the 
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central bank will only regulate its credits so that 
the currency is maintained at a full parity with 
gold, and if, as far as lies in its power, it assists 


Woman and Flying. 
By Harry Harper, 
Author of “ Twenty-Five Years of Flying ". 


One of the latest and most Amusing features 
of the immense increase in airway trallic is that 
wrial travellers are now beginning to ac juire, 
for the first time, a new and unique type of 
small talk which is specially adapted to the 
conditions of high-speed transport through the 
air, I should mention, incidentally, that the 
engines of the latest aeroplane expresses are so 
silenced that, even when they are rushing 
through the air at 100 miles an hour, the noise 
in the saloon is hardly as much as that of a tube 
train passing through its tunnel. Speech is 
easily possible, without any unpleasant raising 
of the voice, for people sitting adjacent to each 
other. 

And so, when speeding on one’s way to Paris 
one must conjure up a new kind of casual con- 
versation ; something intimate, because the air 
saloons, although increasingly luxurious, are 
still quite small; something, too, that escapes 
as far as possible the banal. Here is a fair 
specimen of it, 


STRICKEN ALMOST SPEECHLESS. 


© A little bumpy `, don't you think, to-day ?" 
_ "Yes; but then it almost always is, | find, 
just when you're passing across from land to 
sea.’ 

Many men passengers seem stricken almost 
speechless by the strange feeling of being borne 
with such certainty, with such a sense of 
security, through a medium so impalpable as 
the air. ES 

< Wonderful ! ” one of them will gasp. 

7 Extraordinary ! " exclaims another. 

“But you really feel as though there's some- 
thing solid under you," a third will declare 
blinking down, meanwhile, through 3,000 ft; 
of empty air to where a tiny toy-boat of a 
steamer is ploughing a childish furrow across 
the water of the Channel, T 
dt is the women, already, who are the best 
"airway " small-talers. They do not permit 
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in the international stabilization of the pur coming 
chasing power of gold, it will have done what it known 
should. There will then be no money lying idle nipe tO 
nor will there be any scope for a policy which, hire ^| 
at bottom, is nothing but a sheer inflation of thos 
: vigorou 
to ente 
That 
physica 
to be & 
the sensation to strike them speechless or in- be the | 
coherent. They look about everywhere, self- | war, wl 
possessed, with bright eyes and charmingly infinite 
flushed cheeks. Their delight when something As a.m 
beautiful presents itself to their gaze is framed growing 
in no stammering ineffective words. — They are becomi 
eloquent. touch, : 
Tug Maxv with THE STOP-WaATOR. FUE HC 
That 
“Took!” says one, as the "express" emerge 
sweeps above à cloud-bank and mother-earth yanced 
vanishes, “ it is just like another world of white only th 
plains, valleys and fleecy hills. T feel as if one wnderg 
could get out and walk along what looks like a first fli 
little winding road there, and up through that motor s 
cloud ravine. Oh! But its glorious! We aerodro 
might, for all we know, be among the mow- have bi 
tains of the moon ! ” pilot. 
Male escorts smile a little deprecatingly*: - cisely t 
and one of them, sitting severely practical with flying g 
a stop-watch, announces to all and sundry that the uns 
the Channel has been crossed from shore to 
shore in so many minutes. 
Tf the men are afraid to let themselves go the As to 
women certainly are not; and it is to them, 
in this fresh art of polite, appropriate convers Ina 
tion up in the air that one hands, adminingly, of Arts 
the palm. Stress; 
The developments which are now in progres to edu 
in the amenities of rial travel are specialy Who ha 
welcome to women. What pleases them most 7 Who is 
is that unlike earth transport, with its dust 2D Incorp, 
vibration, they can emerge from am ait saloon d. el to 
after a long flight, spick-and-span, and nob Da re) 
the least travel-weary. $ McOle; 
It is abundantly clear, already, that yos 1 Decem 
do not intend to remain on the carth during thi $ “ourna 
dawn of the great new era of the air. More ahn E Phil 
more women passengers are, L am inform roug 
now being booked by the continental — D wien 
DUE Quite often they outnumber the wo ü em 
Nor are they content to play a merely P d uS 
en 


part and simply sit in a machine that son 
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js piloting. Far from it. They are hand- 
or themselves, in increasing numbers, the 
swift ^ air-cars > that are now forth- 
Only the other day, when a well- 
known air pilot decided that the time might be 

„to start a school for skilled flyers of public 
E ie taxi-planes," he found that half a dozen 
CR interested in his schemes were young, 
vigorous and ambitious women who were keen 
to enter this new profession of the air. 


else 
jing £ 
neat, 
coming: 


WowEN AS PILOTS. 


That a well-qualified woman, mentally and 

hysically, lacks anything that would enable her 
to be a good aeroplane pilot was proved not to 
he the case even in days far distant before the 
yar, when the handling of a flying machine was 
infinitely more arduous and risky than it is now. 
Asa matter of fact, with the modern machine 
growing more and more stable, and its control 
becoming so much a question of delicacy of 
touch, a woman is particularly well suited to fly 
any properly-equipped touring aeroplane. 

That a woman's nerve might fail her in some 
emergency has often been an argument ad- 
vanced; but it was disproved very clearly 
only the other day. A young woman pilot was 
indergoing tuition and was making one of her 
frst flights alone in the aeroplane when the 
motor stopped suddenly. She was not over the 
aerodrome at the time, and the moment would 
lave been an awkward one for even a skilled 
plot. This woman novice, however, did pre- 
cisely the right thing. She got back on to the 
fying ground in a clever glide which won her 
the unstinted admiration of her instructor. 


STERLING COURAGE. 


As to the sterling courage of the “air woman," 


a aà letter to the Journal.of the Royal Society 
; tts (5th April 1929), Mr. Willis A. Naudain 
ees the increasing importance of museums 
j^ education bobh to the student and to those 
v EM passed the students. Mr. Naudain, 
is 1S a member of the “ Franklin Memorial 
“orporated ". urges those who are interest- 
to have complete details of this plan 
article by Howard 
pee, Secretary of the Institute, in the 
i nie He observes that what is being done 
adel phia is being planned in many cities 
saout the nation, with an interchange of 
Hal, and resultant diffusion of knowledge. 
1 India, may profitably note how educa- 


b Js being advanced far away from the 
faten track in the West. T : 


Ro 
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mber 1929 issue of the Franklin Institute- 
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this need not be doubted. Women often have 
that wonderful, dogged “two o'clock in the 
morning " sort of courage which is so extremely 
rare. Just recently, for example, as a test, a 
woman parachutist went up in an aeroplane 
until it was nearly 15,000 ft. above the earth. 
Then stepping boldly out on the fuselage in a 
numbing cold that was below freezing point, she 
quietly and deliberately flung herself overboard 
and parachuted down to the earth so infinitely 
far below. We need, therefore, fear neither 
the courage nor the skill of the carefully-trained 
woman Of the air. 

In the development of popular flying one of 
the chief portents, now-a-days, is the enthusi- 
asm of women. In many cases it has been the 
unremitting work of women organizers which 
has played a prominent part in getting local 
aeroplane clubs established and, once formed, 
the women members have spared no pains to 
make them a success. 

The instructors at aeroplane clubs speak of 
the alacrity with which the feminine mind 
grasps those fundamental questions which 
govern the movement and control of a heavier- 
thzn-air flying machine. Women air pilots 
are keen and at the same time cautious. They 
take nothing for granted. They do not mind 
being told of their mistakes. They come out 
day after day for their lessons punctual to the 
minute, and are prepared to study every phase 
of the subject they are seeking to master. 
Once they have acquiredthe knack of con- 
trolling an &roplane, their quickness of move- 
ment and lightness of touch prove assets of the 
utmost value. Women have won the day as 
drivers of motor-cars and they are now begin- 
ning to win: just as sure a place for themselves 
in the air. 


Kelmscott House, in Hammersmith, where 
William Morris established his Kelmscott Press, 
contains many interesting relics of the famous 
poet, artist and craftsman. In the oak- 
panelled ground-floor room overlooking the 
Thames, where he died, is the original of the 
first piece of wall-paper designed by him and 
his friend, Philip Webb, the. architect. The 
study adjacent, where Rossetti, Burne-Jones 
and Madox Brown worked im conjunction 
with him, is decorated with. original Morris — 
tiles. Here, too, preserved under glass and . 
yellowed with age, is the first number of his | 
Socialist journal “ Commonweal,” published in 
February, 1885. In what is known as. the 
“River Room " is the ornate iron firegrate 
designed by Webb, and given to Morris as a 
wedding present. ——.— NEIN e ud 
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Loans to Small Cotton Producers. 
By The Secretary, Indian Cotton Committee. 


the classification of their cotton made at the 
place of deposit or ginning factory. The bor. 
rower further authorizes Government to sell the 
seed at a price considered reasonable and ma 
account of this interview, mention was made of authorize Government. further to effect the sale ~ 
a scheme for loans on the security of cotton of his „cotton after ginning in the Bourse of | 
i designed to assist the smal! producer, Sir Minetel Bassal. In default of payment at - 
Purshottamdas Thakurdas requested the Secre- maturity of capital, interest and expenses - The 
tary, Indian Central Cotton Committee, to ob- which have been advanced by Government to f Canals 
: ; taim details of the scheme with a view to have borrowers, Government can proceed to sell the | 
i it examined as regards its possible application cotton deposited after 30 days’ notification of : 
to India. E sale; 1 per cent will be recovered from the pro- |. 
Application was made to the Secretary, ceeds of such sales for the expenses incurred in | gf 
Ministry of Agriculture, Cairo, for particulars realizing the security and, from the net prie f | 
of the scheme. obtained, the advance, principal and interest 
The scheme is designed to be worked hy outstanding are deducted and the balance sent 
Government in co-operation with banks. A to the borrower. | 
nucleus fund of £ E. 15,000 is to be deposited by The scheme was considered by the Local Sub- 1 
‘overnment with each bank for the purpose of Committee at its 49th meeting, April 12th, 1929, | suppor 
making advances against cotton deposited by when it was decided, that, in view of the great | added 
cultivators in approved godowns, compounds, interest to India of such a scheme for financing 4 that js 
^ etc, Banks will requisition daily from the  cotton-growers, the details should be brought j - admini 
National Bank the amount of advances ap- on the agenda of this meeting of the full Com- - I o the 
proved on the previous day. The grower may mittee for discussion. In the interim, a fur- | 
s deposit his cotton at any of the several places ther letter was sent to the Ministry of Agricul- 
= nominated by Government, including bank ture, Egypt, thanking them for their valuable | 
compounds, warehouses and approved ginning information supplied and asking to be favoured |] 
factories, obtain advances on a fixed scale ac- with any report on the working of the scheme in - 
cording to the amount of cotton deposited, its ^ Egypt if such a publication was available. 


Tn October last, Sir Purshottamdas Thakur- 
das forwarded a cutting from the Pioneer con- 
sisting of an interview with the Egyptian Pre- 
mier on the policy of his Government. In the 


j variety and class. The limits of the amounts The following reply was received :— 
E of cotton upon which advances can be obtained Copy of letter No. 6443-34-3-5, dated 28th 


are minimum 5 kantars (6 maunds), maximum May 1929, from the Under-Secretary of State, 
500. kantars (600 maunds). Interest at the rate - Ministry of Agriculture, Cairo, to the Secretary, - 
of 4 per cent per annum is required to be paid Indian Central Cotton Committee. à 

by cultivators taking advances, but.all other Translation :—“ I have the honour tol 
charges, ¢.7., storage, packing, weighing, pro- knowledge receipt of your favour No. 3641 0 
. tection, cte., are borne by Government. Ad- the 18th April 1929 the contents of which, a 
: vances are only granted to growers on their own . of your letter No. 4149 of 17th May following 
— crop and they are required to furnish a decla- have received our best attention. In reply 
I beg to bring to your. notice that the pro 
of granting advances on cotton to member 
co-operative societies is at present under exami 
nation. As soon as a decision is arrived at ™ 
further reference will be made.” ed 
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advances being confined to ‘ 00" 


operative societies" and this point ha 
referred to the Ministry of Agriculture, 


- he de 
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interest to the Committee'and it is for considera- 
‘on whether steps should be taken to bring the 
sis features of the Scheme to the notice of 
the Government of India and Provincial Gov- 


he emments. In addition, it is possible that Co- 
or- 
the 
ly 
ale 
of 
at 
Ses The problem of the Lloyd Barrage and 
to Canals Construction Scheme has hitherto at- 
the tracted public attention largely in its engineer- 
| of ing aspect and in the provision of the large 
TO- sums of money necessary for the construction 
Lin of the Barrage and the eanals. "There are, 
nice however, many other problems, not directly 
rest connected with the construction of the work or 
ent with its results as an irrigation scheine, but 
arising from ihe fact that an area of some 
ub- 3,600,000 acres in extent, bearing crops and 
29, supporting a large population, is abont to be 
reat added to the cultivable area of the Presidency, 
img that is to say, an area larger than the present 
ight administrative district of Sukkur will be added 
om- to the cultivable area of Sind. All the land is 
fur- indeed included within the boundaries of the 
cul- existing districts, but for all practical purposes 
ible avery large proportion of it, being uncultivated 
ied and undeveloped, has not been affected by the 
2n fisting administrative machinery. When it is 
cultivated and developed, it will require coni- 
sth Hae os revenue officers, police, education, 
ie a leal facilities, cte., in order that it may fit 
m" 0, and play its part in, the administrative 
* f Machine. All these aspects of the Barrage pro- 
a LEE in particular, those bearing on the 
Lof | ae 2a problem have recently been exa- 
E de y Government and the results- of the 
ing d pe un of the problem, as a whole, in- 
oply f been laid i tino à connected review which has 
jet T e ou the Legislative Council. : 
s Of a eatnres f s of interest to vecall the main 
mi: | and E i 1e project. The cost of the Barrage 
t, a crores, Th canals is estimated at Rs. 20.03 
| total ist ae are seven main canals with a 
tion aesa of over 1,000 miles, and: with 
ud. $911 IN disti butaries the figure comes to 
co jJ milion Ss an excavating these-canals 5,550 
peed Dart] b e eet of earth are being removed; 
jos - i: E olus labour and partly by drag- 
cent Wchines na ors. The total capacity of these 
cot ming O mates to 74 tons of earthwork 
rel d von. E “© on the basis of 54 days of 24. hours’ 
he. Per week equal to about 75,000 men for 


an working season of.5 months in the 
© efficiency of the Public Works 
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Barrage and Lloyd Canals. 


By “ Agricola.” 


ownership, 


of preparation for the complete remode 
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operative Institutes, Central Co-operative Banks 
and similar institutions interested in the finance 
and marketing of crops would find information 
dealing with a scheme of this description inte- 
resting and. valuable. 


Department employed in Sind has overcome the 
problems connected with this work which has 
attracted the attention of engineers throughout 
the world; and, so far as human intelligence 
can foresee, there is nothing to prevent the pro- 
ject from bieng completed within the estimated 
time. While the engineers have been carrying 
out the construction, the Survey Department 
of the Government of India has been conducting 
a rectangulation survey in order to facilitate 
the dividing up of the whole area into 16 acre 
squares. Wherever possible, water-courses will 
be aligned over the area of command on the 
basis of this survey. The cost of rectangula- 
tion and the provision of water-courses will 
amount to about Rs. 2-8-0 per acre. It was 
from the outset proposed that the cost of con- 
structing new water-courses should be recovered 
from the zamindars, since approximately three- 
quarters of the Barrage area comprises land 
already occupied or rather already in private 
In order to enable this money to 
be so recovered, it will be necessary to amend 
the Bombay Irrigation Act, 1879, and obtain 
authority for the charge. Tt will also be neces- 
sary to obtain legislative sanction to the re- 
covery of the rectangulation charges. It has 
further been found that the Irrigation Act is 
defective and unsuitable for dealing with the 
transformation of the greater part of Sind from 
the old conditions of haphazard irrigation to 
modern methods of distribution and use of 
water, and its further amendment is under ' 
consideration. uc e. 
Outside the Barrage area the three large canal |... 
systems in Upper Sind are to be completely - 
remodelled, while in Lower Sind Government 
gave assurances to the zamindars when the pro- 
ject was first presented, and have since renewed 
them, that systematic improvements to cana’ 
in this area will be undertaken, and in pursu: 


ance of these assurances projects are SS 


Bt 


in 
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periods due to withdrawals of the Barrage 
canals, but the more equitable distribution of 
supplies will benefit very considerable areas 
now precariously commanded. . The liability to 
which Government are committed in this res- 
pect amounts to Its. | 13} lakhs. -— The provision 
of a second Barrage for Lower Sind is beyond 
ihe bounds of practical politics. ; 

As regards communications, the sufficiency 
of the present road system has been examined 
and an estimate has been prepared by a special 
officer of the cost of providing a network of 
roads through Sind, as cultivation increas and 
the country develops. The general policy in 
regard to roads and other forms of communica- 
tions has, however, yet to be laid down, and it 
will, in the first instance, be considered by a 
standing committee of officials in Sind which 
Government Have decided to set up as a mea- 

“sure of administrative convenience. 

In this connection the provision of railways 
is an important matter, and those proposed to 
be constructed may be grouped under two 
systems, viz. (1) the Sihd Left Bank and (2) 
the Sind Right Bank Feeder Railways. The 
first system consists of 162 miles of broad- 
gauge lines estimated to cost, with interest-on 
borrowed. money, nearly Rs. 974 lakhs. The 
lines are not expected to pay immediately and 

“it has been agreed with the Railway Board that 
the Government of Bombay should guarantee, 
Against loss in working, a fixed sum of Rs, 4 
Jakhs per annum for the first 5 years after 
opening for traffic and of the actual loss that 
may be incurred in the working of the lines in 
subsequent years, subject to a maximum 
amount of Rs. 2 lakhs per annum, these 
amounts being repaid to the Bombay Govern- 


‘ment with interest, should the lines subsequent- ' 


ly prove remunerative. "Phe construction of 
these lines Js in progress. The Sind Right 
Bank Feeder Railways have an aggregate 


- length of about 135 miles'and are expected to 
5e Hs. 124] lakhs. They are expected to 
give a return of just over 4} per cent and it is 
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legitimate claims should be considered. Whe, 
these have been satisfied, adey uate provision za 
must be made for special elasses such as peasant | 3 
cultivators, and thirdly, land must be sold dn 
the open market in order that the capital cost — 
of the project may be met by the receipts from 
Only some li. million acres 


he considered under the following heads;— i 
(1) Fallow-fortified and Mobag Grants — 
Three hundred and fifty thousand acres have d. 


been set aside to be granted to existing land. - | "o 0 
holders at the nominal rate of Rs. 15. per | plantat 


acre, and since Government are undertaking à] 
capital ex penditure of over Rs. 30 per aereon. 1 


this land and on every other acre already oceg teom 
pied the magnitude of the financial concession SERM 
which is being made to the existing landholders f aN 
in the tract will be appreciated. Bee [ Oe 

(2) Peasant Grants.—Gov ernment, a. few j| cea 
months ago, published details of the terms on Distrio 
which they were prepared to grant land to | afectec 
peasants. These persons would be settled only Nawab 
on land of good quality and a grant would J| very il 
ordinarily be about 16 acres and never more jJ cultiva 
than 24 acres. 50,000 acres have at present W burden 
been set aside for the purpose of these grants W tion, i 
and it is hoped that later a larger area may b the nec 


made available for the purpose. The peasant 
will pay Rs. 3 per annum for the first 5 yeu 
and thereafter will pay malkano at the rate 0 
Rs. 5 an acre for 15 years or a smaller sum for à. 
longer period of years up to Rs, 3 per aere for | 
40 years. This malkano, it should be men- 
tioned, is half the amount paid by peasants 
the Punjab. : ; 

(3) Sales at full rates Sales by open aucti 
will be the rule and these will be open to all 
bidders, whether from this or from other Pro 
vinces. Payment: by instalments will be per 
mitted, the general rule being 10 per ce | 
down and the balance in five e; uated annm 
instalments of principal with interest at 
per cent. : às 


i : 
, Government have also made provision." 
limited auctions, sales at fixed prices; ane 
extraordinary grants and also for leases. dn 

question whether the enormous increase. 
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OE ista ive work of the Agricultural De- | recurring expenditure on the Revenue estab- 

T t in Sind, both within and without the lishment will amount to Bs: 1 ,59,000 and on >. 
armen area, shall be placed in charge of a the Police establishment to Rs. 72,000. At a 

PE officer with headquarters at Karachi, “later date it is suggested that a new district 

8 m the present at least technically sub- might be established on the left bank with 

but, M iie Director of Agriculture at Poona. headquarters at Tando Muhammad Khau. 

m Forest Department is also interested in The cost of the buildings required would be 

the Barrage project, because it has been real- Rs. 6,1 1,000 at headquarters and Rs. 8} lakhs - 7 

| ized that, with the development of Sind under for new Talukas, making a total expenditure of = 

the Barrage, fuel and timber will be needed in over Rs. 144 lakhs, while the recurring expen- 

| mo country. Arrangements have been made — diture on establishments would be Rs. 3,40,000 

io give an assured supply of water to'a large’ on the Revenue and Rs. 1,06,000 on the Police. 

| ama of forest. The question of providing On agriculture the expenditure in the imme- - 
"plantations in different parts of the country to diate future is estimated at Rs. 3.85 lakhs non- : 

be irrigated by canal water was discussed by recurring. and Rs. 1.47 lakhs. per annum. re- 

' the Roval Commission on Agriculture and their curring, in the more distant future this may 

recommendations are being referred to the rise to Rs. 13 lakhs non-recurring and Rs. 11.4 


Eon Standing Committee alluded to above. lakhs per annum recurring. - 
Sion | AN the districts in Sind. except Karachi, are The following statement summarizes the itr 
des j directly affected by the construction of the estimated cost of irrigational expenditure, 


| Barrage inasmuch as the new canals will flow. capitalized as at Ist April 1935 —— : 
through them. The Upper Sind Frontier Lakhs of rupees. 


son A District and the Sukkur District will only be . oc Hloyd Barrage and os vas 
LA “i " le anais Y Zu 10 ae 209 
l to | affected to a small extent, but in Larkana = y 


Less Amount to be paid by Government 


- Nawabshah, Hyderabad and Thar Parkar the Of india Se p sk LT 
| very large areas that will become available for Outstanding debt for Lower Sind Canals . . 1,20 = 
ciltivation will throw a very heavy additional Sen aa of working expenses up x é 
burden upon every branch of the administra- ify gees Sembee AR SUE Bs 
tion. Government have accepted in principle : e Torat .. — 32,40 
the necessity for two new districts but these This includes no provision for the agricul- on 
` | vill not be taken in hand simultaneously but. tural ex periments necessary for the completion PCS 
B | gadually. A proposal is under consideration of the project nor for any other expenditure 


at one district should be on the right bank of other than that on the Barrage and canals. 

e Indus and have its headquarters at Dadu, Figures of realizations, both from land sales 
and that it. should come into existence on the ` and from increased land- revenue, were framed ^ 
Ist April 1931, in view of the fact that thé when the project was inaugurated. Govern- 
j “mals in that area are expected to be in.work- ment are having these figures re-examined, 
. "E order in the following year. The Revenue And, when this scrutiny has been completed. a 
ad Police buildings required have been esti- further report on this aspect of the project will 

lated to cost just over Rs. 8 lakhs, whilst the be published. — 


fora f 


N 

‘Mr. Albert Thomas, Director of the Inter- : In the Survey of India Genera Report for. 
| Aarono Labour Office,. Geneva, during his 1927-28, some interesting facts are given 
f En tour of Soviet. Russia has come to the regarding Mount Everest, Tt As nearly 1000" 
nelusion that the ‘facts’ about Soviet- fect higher than any other known peak. From - 
aoe that are generally purveyed are coloured observations taken in 1849-50, the height of 
Er peers: He records in a recent April issue Mount Everest was deduced at 29,002 feet. In a 
15th, e wi ndustrial and Labour Information, 1880-83 and in 1902 further observations wer 
oth April) that the impression he received made and in 1907 Sir Sidney.Bu 
What he saw in Moscow. falsified the a height of 29,141 feet. Dr. Hunter ecen 

of lifo under Bolshevik regime which - co j 
tread abroad by systematic propaganda, 
“2vourable or unfavourable. He pleads 


need of impartial, objective and firmed the Surv 
fic study. i i j 


ROSE 4 X M a : N 
to arrive at exact knowledge of ive name for Mount Ev est amt 
ing conditions in Soviet Russia l auri Shi : i -a tw 
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Madras Since the British Conquest--VI. 


By The 


H. H. Krishnaraja Wodeyar III (1811-1831). 


We may now briefly review the second period 
ofthe reign of His Highness K rishnaraja W ode- 
yar II (1811-1831), the first period (1799-1811) 
having ended with the Regency of Dewan Pur- 
palyà. 

(Xov EnNORS-G ENERAL; 
GOVERNORS, ETC., OF THE PERIOD. 
During the greater part of this period, the 
Hon. A. H. Cole was the British Resident. He 
was succeeded in 1827 by J. A. Cassamaijor, 
who had filled different positions at Seringa- 
patam and on the Residency Staff. The 
period also covered the last two years of the 

Governor-Ceneralship of the Earl of Minto 
(1807-1813), the full terms of office of the 
Marquis of Hastings (1813-1823) and the Karl 
of Amherst (1825-1828) and the first three years 
of Lord William Bentinck (1828-1835). In 
Madras, it covered part of the Governorship of 
Sir George Barlow (1807-1814), and the tenures 

of Mr. Hugh Elliot (1814-1820), Sir Thomas 

Munro (1820-1827) and Mr, S. R. Lushington 

(1827-1832). Sir Frederick Adam (1832-1837) 

just began his Governorship when this period 

of His Highness’ reign closed. 


Dpwans or THE PERIOD. 

The following persons held the oflice of 
Dewan during this period :— 

Bargir Bakshi Balaji Rao, April J811 to 
January 1812. 

Savar Bakshi Rama Rao, February 1812 to 
October 1812. B 

Babu Rao, November 1817 to April 1818. 

Siddharaj Urs, May 1818 to February 1820. 

Babu Rao, March 1820 to August 1821. 

Lingaraj Urs, November 1821 to November 
1822, 

Babu Rao, December 1822 to November 1825. 

Venkate Urs, May 1827 to October 1831. ; 

Not much however is known of these Dewans. 
Savar Bakshi Rama Rao was the brother of 
Bishtopant, the Bishnapah of the Wellington 
Despatches. We had been appointed" Fatjdar. 
of Nagar Division on the Restoration of the 
Country in 1799. Subsejuentlv. in 1809 
when the mutiny of European officers spread i 
Mysore. he was appointed to impede the pro- 
gress of the British Force marching from Chital- 
drug to Seringapatam. -He was made Dewan 
at the instance of Mr. Cole, the Résident 
He was an highly honourable person and 
was eventually granted a special pension of 
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These administrative divisions continue 


and of 
pewan 
Editor. anne 
devise! 
7 iat pama 
Rs. 800 per mensem m recognition of his meri- High: 
torious service by the Madras Government, The interes 
pension took effect from Ist January 1812, and tration 
was enjoyed by him uninterruptedly during Famil 
doge im > isl 
a period of 28 years. He also distinguished Bety 
himself in the war against Holkar in 1818 and emmel 
was then rewarded by Krishnaraja Wodoyar againsi 
HT with many valuable A/illa(s and presents, 1812-1 
including an elephant on which he was allowed Pindar 
to ride in a howdah—-a rare mark of honour, Baji R 
(Nirup dated 11th March 1818). Babu Rao, the in: 
who became Dewan in November 1817, was an these 
equally well-known personage ol the time. He itself, 
had served under Haidar and had been present thanke 
at the battle of Perambak at the defeat of Col. yaluab 
Baillie. Subséguently he was in Civil employ. n 
Inthe later days of Tipu, he was upheld às a His 
rival of Purnaiya and was always considered by Aat 
him “as the man of all others in his Government sand 
next to that distinguished individual most fit period 
to perform the office ol Finance Minister.” e 
(Col. Briggs’ Minute dated 14th May 1892) TER 
a rye J . [ 
He filled the office of Dewan on three different means 
occasions and finally retired [rom service in nO 
November 1825. He was, as will be seen va 
below, recalled by Col. Briggs, the Senior Com- H 
missioner, and re-appointed to the same post : His. 
in 1832. That he was considered by reason of visit to 
his character and abilities, fit for that post, the Hy 
there can be no question, as in the Minule held a 
quoted above, he speaks highly of him. ^ Fort o. 
On the sudden resignation of Purnaiya, His Slteces: 
Highness Krishnaraja Wodeyar had to meet gentle 
a rather trying situation and from all accounts, tunity 
he appears to have conducted himself with con- Highn 
siderable discrétion. With the consent of of the ment c 
Hon. Mr. Cole, he forthwith appointed Bargi to the 
Bakshi Balaji Rao, a man of talent and ripe Ment, 
experience to take over the office of Dewan: tho pu 
But he held office only for about 9 months, the Su 
when Babu Rao took his place. Under Babu To 
Rao the administration was conducted on the Tn ti 
lines estabilshed by Purnaiya. The county ay Eu. 
was divided into the six Faujdaris : Bangalore J ot tne 
Maddigiri. Chitaldrug, Ashtagram, Manjara» and y 
and Nagar. These were, again, sub-divided ^q 
125 gads or taluks. 
dU j One: 
System OF. ADMINISTRATION. Seen g 
The Faujdaris were under the Dew#? d s bui 
ed e them with an office consisting 9 me : oe 
TAIE ET a imate to m e 
departments, all personally subordinate jo th? 1 Which 


ak 
s 


His Highness’ reign under succeeding 
There was during this period little 
in the system of administration as 


end of 
pewans. 


< hange en pee EE 

jsed by Purnatya According to Hukkum- 
im a dated 96th March 1819 issued by His 
à s. it would seem that the took personal 
k Psi in every part of the District adminis- 
Ne Peon. (See Anials of the Mysore Royal 

a Family, 11, 57-78.) S ur is 
d Between 1810 and 1824, His Highness Gov- 
nd ernment took a prominent part in the operations 
ray against Amir Khan, in the Pindari War of 
ts, 1812-17, m the final operations against the 
'ed Pindaries in 1818, in the pursuit of Peshwa 
ur. Baji Rao in 1800 and in the suppression of 
à0, the insurrection of Kittoor in 1824. In*3ll 
an | these wars, the Mysore Horse distinguished 


itself, and His Highness was again and again 
thanked by the Government of India for the 
valuable services rendered by him. 

RELIEF ror THE Ursu COMMUNITY. 

His Highness took a personal interest in the 
education and well-being of the members of the 
Ursu Community who, during the usurpation 
period, had been despoiled of their riches and 
reduced to poverty. His Highness brought them 
together, provided for their accommodation and 
means of livelihood by settling salaries arid 
pensions on them. 5 


His Higuness’ Visir TO BANGALORE. 
His Highness paid, in October 1811, a State 
visit to Bangalore, travelling in the company of 
the Hon. Mr. Cole, the Resident. His Highness 
held a Durbar at the Palace in the Bangalore 
Fort on the occasion. ‘The visit proved a great 


t 
His į Success, a large number of European ladies and 
neet seutlemen having been thus given an oppor- 
mts, tunity to offer their respects to him. His 
con- ighness took a keen interest in the develop- 
the Tent of Bangalore and extended hea rby support 
Tg to the scheme of making it the seat of a Canton- 
npe HON He granted the necessary lands for 
yan. ho purpose from time to tjme as required by 
ths © Supreme Government. ; 
abit Tour Ai 
the - M THROUGH THE STATE, 1820-1821. 
wy f i e year 1820-1821, His Highness travelled 
lore | "gr th sh the State, visiting in his progress most 
ibad and ~ #aujdaris, including Ashtagram, Nagar 
jnto Maddigiri. 


i BnrbGm across THE CAUVERY. 
€ Triplicane Ramaswami Mudaliar, who had 


who hen a under Col. Wilks, built (or rather 
nn two bridges across the Cauvery at 


LE He issaid to have expended 
Whig thousands of pounds on the work, for 
_ C received from the British Government, 
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in 1843, the title of Janapakar Kam Karta (the 
constructor of a work useful to the people) as 
also an' estate of five villages, yielding about 
£800 annually. His Highness the Maharaja 
granted him, in 1829, seven villages, yielding 
annually £900, in recognition of his meritorious 
services. These bridges are no more, having 
been washed away a couple of years back, and 
are under reconstruction now. They were. ac- 
cording to Mr. Bowring, fine specimens of Indian 
workmanship being composed of hewn stone, 
supported on colossal pillars twenty feet high, 
firmly fixed in the rocks of the river, while they 
were so constructed as to resist the force of the 
carrent during high floods, which are truly 
formidable. (See Eastern BEwperiences, £7-48 ; 
also Annals of the Mysore Royal Family, T1, 84.) 


H. H.s ADMINISTRATION : MISAPPREHENSIONS. 


About 1814, some differences arose between 
the Hon. Mr. Cole, the Resident, and His High- 
ness the Maharaja, mostly due, as they would 
now seem, from a misapprehension of the 
financial position. The large balances left 
by Purnaiya in the Treasury had been, it is said, 
expended, and that benefactions to temples had 
inereased. There seems no ground for these 
suggestions. As regards the expenditure, the 
subsidy had to be paid, under the Treaty, regu- 
larly every month and even so. adverse a critic 
as the late Mr. Lewin Bowring has openly 
acknowledged that His Highness had paid it 
scrupulously on the due dates. ^ It does not 
appear, ° he says * that he (His Highness) at 
any time failed in paying the subsidy due by 
him.to the British Government." (Eastern 
Experiences, 189). During His Highness’ 
reign he had to maintain an efficient army, 
which, under the Treaty of Seringapatam of 
1799, as amended by the Supplementary Treaty 
in 1807, was obligatory on him. As already 
stated, these forces had proved immensely: 
useful in the wars in which the British were 
engaged between 1810 and 1824. (See Ante.) 
These wars meant also additional expenditure, . 
apart from maintenance charges. Next, there 
were at least two years of serious distress— 
1816-17 and 1823-24. The latter year was 
really a year of famine. The ordinary expendi- 
ture averaged. about Rs. 70 to 90 lakhs per 
annum. The total receipts averaged as follows: 
during the decades mentioned below :— 


1801 Y .. Rs. 77 lakhs. 
1800-1810 .. Rs. 862 lakhs. 
1810-1820 .. Rs. 86] lakhs. 


1820-1830  .. .. Rs. 76 lakhs. — 
_ As the expenditure went up to Rs. 90 lakhs, 
some years proved deficit years. Moreover, 


Digitided byMNS 
the grain collected as the 
low prices. 


7480. 


owing to low prices, 
Government share fetehed very low 
1f Purnaiya spent large sums on publie wo 
His Highness did not lag behind the standard 
set up by him in this connection. Between tlie 
years 1811-12 and 1830-1831, His Highness 
Government expended something like 850,272 
lakhs of Kantirai pagodas on Public Works. 
This means, on an average, about 45,514 Kanti- 
rai pagodas. An examination of the annual 
expenditure incurred during these twenty years 
shows that on an average not less than 224 lakhs 
of Kantirai pagodas was expended on them, 
though in some years this expenditure appears 
to have mounted up to even 68} la khs of 
pagodas. 


KS, 


Sır Tuomas Munro's VISIT. 


. His Highness’ well-known generosity and his 
interest in temples and other religious institu- 
tions appear to have created a misapprehension 
in certain quarters. This was wholly unfortu- 
nate as it affected political relations as well. 
E, In 1825, the “ misunderstandings " and ~ irri- 
tation," as Sir Thomas Munro, then Governor 
of Madras, put it in a Minute dated 8th Nov- 
‘ember 1825, on the part of the Hon. Mr. Cole 
had reached such a stage that Sir Thomas 
deemed it necesssury, by a personal visit, 
* to remove, if possible, the causes of irri- 
tation". Sir Thomas arrived at Mysore on 
16th September 1825 and paid a visit to His 
x Highness. In the Minute above referred to, he 
~ sets down what took place at the interview. 
He held that there was no substance in the sug- 
gestion of the Resident that accounts had not 

been furnished by His Highness’ Government. 

; He held that they “ had not been furnished from 
= the time of Purnaiya, and because they were 
. . probably not ready ". At the same time, he 
put it to His Highness that by furnishing of 
accounts, the Company's Government would 
be enabled to know ^ the true state of affairs " 
; Which would put an end to igue reports ` 
; and avoid "interference " with the affairs of 
: ' Government. He also assured 
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: paid their dues to Government with any degre? 
of regularity. The outstanding. balance 
- revenue had accumulated to upwards 


lakhs of Kantirai pagodas (about £300,000)» 
and that “ when this was accomplished; there 

would be room for again replacing the diminu. 
tion which the present state of things might 
render it necessary to make in some of the K 
Departments." At the same time, Sir Thon 
took occasion to restore cordial relations yu 
tween the Hon. Mr. Cole and His Highness 
which had been somewhat rutlled by the rude 
behaviour of one of the former's servants. After 


reviewing the situation, Sir Thomas held that 4 
no case had been made out for interference by Td 
the Company's Government. He wrote :— e i 

~“ By the orders of the Supreme Government, eum 
our superintending influence is to be exercised E 
with caution, delicacy aid moderation ; and it, | oe 
is supposed that the * reasonable interposition | i dd 
of our advice, combined with the disposition — f vM 
of the executive Administration to cultivate the — | ? en 
good opinion of the Company's Government, | i a 
will always be sufficient to prevent the occur: Eol 
rence of any fragrant abuse ’.” ` wae 

Tn regard to alleged over-ex penditure for reli- Nagar 
gious purposes, after a careful examination of 4 exlibi 
the statement prepared by the Hon. Mr. Cole, d Comp: 
Sir Thomas held that there was no ground for | E 
this allegation. He wrote :— B 


* As the expenditure by the Rajah underthe f takin 
heads of Pagodas, Brahmins, Fakirs, eto. is d of NE 
double what it was in Purniah’s account, I | Be mont 
wished to have suggested a considerable reduc- | nized. 
tion to the Rajah, but the design was given up | Nagar 
because it’ appeared to the Resident upon In 
further inquiry that Purniah did not show all "Malla. 
his disbursements for these heads and that the | pur b 
whole was so little less than the Rajah's expe: in on 
diture that it was not advisable to make uy | nation 
alteration. ” 3 p 
Mn. Cone Succerpep By Mn. CASSAMATOR. 

‘The Hon. Mr. Cole was, in 1827, succeeded by. 
Mr. J. A. Cassamaijor as Resident. 

Eno DISTURBANCES IN NAGAR, 1830. 
In 1830 symptoms of certain- disturban 
began to show themselves in the. Naga 
country. The people of this part of the Stat 
were rather of a turbulent type and n ver 


of thit- 
teen lakhs of rupees. - Large remissions t0 r 
extent of seven-and-a-half lakhs were m de * 


| teimposed the. claims, which nati 
ed c issatisfaction in those affect d 


i Us 
ES 


3 Pious Faujdar’s party, also, fearful of the 
previous = 1 


Te ;onsejuences to themselves if the inquiries 
u which his successor was pursuing should ex pose 
ht F the corruption and malversation they had prac- 
he. 4 tised during so many years, connived a t the sedi 
as tious proceedings of a pretender to the throne 
e- - of Nagar. This man, whose real name was 
SS - gadar Malla, was the son of a common ryot of 
de | Kumsi Before the age of twenty he had been 


concerned in several robberies and spent two 
: years injail. He afterwa rds entered the service 
1 ofa Jangama, who had been priest of the last 
Nayak of Bednur and was possessed of his seal 
‘rings. These, on the death of the priest, 
Sadar Malla got hold of, and assuming the name 
of Budi Basavappa, wandered about the cóun- 
try secretly giving out that he was a descendant 
ofthe Nagar family. About 1812 he was im- 
prisoned for some time in Kanara for robbery, 
and on release obtained a passport bearing the 
| sealof the Zillah court, in which was entered his 
name as he himself gave it, Budi Basavappa 
Nagar Khavind. This document- was now 
exhibited as a sannad from the East India 
Company recognizing his claims. These decep- 
tions were effectual, and when the discontent 
| to which-we have alluded was at its height, 
i taking advantage of it to promise a full remission 
- €f all balances and a reduction of the assess- 
ment, he was, about April 1830, formally recog- 
nized by several patels as the sovereign of 
Nagar. i 
In August 1830, a force in the name of Sadar 
Malla attempted to surprise the fort of Ananta- 


9 disperse the ryots ut Hole Honnur on 
E. December, and several were killed and 
| founded, But they rallied near Honnali and 
ne Joined by larger numbers from all parts; 
ao 9 openly espoused the cause of the pretender. 
k aS Panjdar again attacked them with a regi- 
Pt of horse and broke up the assembly, 


| Sarja Ha 
D x now suddenly left Mysore and joined the 


Ne Ma 
> 13th 
M 
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pur, but failed. At the' same period the ryots ` 
M Various places assembled in kuta or indig- 


the Bedar caste also deserted to them. 


‘ployed. 


.on the 81st of May by a circuitous route to 
Nagar which was finally taken on the 1 
“June, and a death 


A 


tions were made by the Dewan for some days < 
several persons were hanged, others were flogged 


or punished. Meanwhile there were encounters m 
in various parts between the insurgents and the e 
troops. - 


In January 1831, His Highness’ camp. was 
established at Hebbur, and the Dewan was j 
despatched with troops against Kamandroog, 3 
while Annappa, an officer of cavalry, was ap- 
pointed to supersede the Faujdar of Nagar. 

Annappa maintained an arduous conflict for ay 
several weeks with the insurgents, and was . ? 
forced to take refuge in Anantapur. Here he 
remained till nearly starved, when addressing 

his troops, he said, ^ Rather than die in this way 

of starvation, let us go and fight, and die like 
soldiers." They responded, and sallying forth g 
on the Shikarpur road, fought their way stoutly 

for fifteen miles to Masur in the Company’s 
territory, whence they retreated to Harihar. 

The operations against Kamandroog failed, but 2 
Kaldroog was taken in February. British aid : 
was now applied for, and a regiment started - : 
from Harihar. At the same time, .Lieut. 
Rochfort, of the Resident’s escort, taking com- a 
mand of the Mysore troops, captured Kaman- 
droog on the 3rd of March, the Palegars escap- 

ing during the assault. Hence Lieut. Roch fort 
marched to Shimoga, and ‘hearing that a large — , 
body of insurgents had. taken Honnali, he pro- 
ceeded there and took it by assault on the 12th. - 
He, now marched west, and carrying several 
stockades; temporarily recovered Nagar or 
Bednur on the 26th, and Chandragutti on the 
6th: of April. Meanwhile, enriched by the 
plunder of district treasuries and other depreda- ^ 
tions, the rebel leaders were joined by bodies of 
armed men, both horse and foot.: Attracted by 
the hope of plunder, 1,500 Kandachar peons of - 


Qwing to the increasing strength of the in 
surgents, the entire Subsidiary Force was em- 
One regiment had to retire from a 
fortified barrier at Fattepet, but the British 
forces being concentrated at Shimoga, moved — 


bances. B 
the ryots hi 


leaders continued a 
bands, com 
bances for some m 


Causes oF THE DISTURBANCES, 

Mr. Lewin Bowring has remarked that these 
disturbances in Nagar were due, in great mea- 
sure, to the faulty system of renting out 
large tracts of country to the highest bidder, a 
practice which led to great oppression and dis- 
content, the renters being generally outsiders 
and as rapacious as they were venal, (Zastern 
Eeperiences, 162). But the system had been 
long in vogue and was not unknown to other 
parts of the State or to Southern and Western 
India. It has further to be remarked that 
similar disturbances occurred in Kanara, the 
people of which part are closely allied to those 
in Nagar. “In both es," writes Mr. 
Bowring, ‘‘ oppressive taxation was the alleged 
ground for the discontent which prevailed, a 
feeling which was certainly fomented by the 
arikere Palegar as also by a pretender to the 
Nagar throne, called Budi Basavappa." (Ibu., 
163). The Supreme Government, however, at- 
tributed the disturbances to alleged mal- 
administration by His Highness, and made it 
the eause for taking the power out of his hands. 
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As Mr. Bowring has remarked, the action of 
Lord William Bentinck, then Governor-General 
has been questioned, for “it does not appear” 
that His Highness “ intentionally oppressed li 
subjects, or that he ever did actually fail to pa 
the subsidy due to the British Government 
while it is certain that the people of that part 
of Mysore (1.e., Nagar) where disturbances broke 
out were indifferently loyal and prone to dis- 
affection.” (Ibid. 162-163). Mr. Bowring, in- 
deed, has definitely stated his opinion that he 
does not consider that these disturbances were 
themselves “a sufficient justification — for 
depriving the Raja of his sovereign power? 
(Ibid., 190). And if this alleged ground is taken 
away, there was none other that could, with 
justice, have been. in the light of the evidence 
available, urged against him, especially in 
view of the conditions prescribed in Articles 
4 and 5 of the Subsidiary Treaty of 1799, 
which alone would have justified interference 
for taking over à part or whole of the country 
for purposes. of direct management by. the Com- 
pany's Government. 


Indian Caste System: A Study-IV. 


By The Editor. 


Origin of Caste: Theories of Nesfield and Senart. 


Mr. Nesfield, to whose theory we have al- 
ready referred to, assumes the essential unity of 
the Indian race and appeals to “ physiological 
resemblance " to prove that “for the last three 
thousand years at least no real difference of 
blood between Aryan and aboriginal has existed 
except perhaps in a few isolated tracts". In 
his opinion the Aryan was thoroughly absorbed 
by the indigenous population. His theory is 
best stated in his own words :— x 


“If it were possible to compress.into a single p 
graph a theory so complex as that which would expla n 
the origin and nature of the Indian caste, I should 
attempt to sum it up in some such words as the follow- 
ing:—A casteis à marriage union, the constituents of 
which were drawn from various different tribes (or 
from. various otlier castes similarly formed), in virtue 
of some industry, craft or function, either secular 3 r 
religious, which they possessed in common. The mr 
ternal diseipline by which the conditions of mem ber. 
shipin regard to connubial and, convivial rights : E 
defined and enforced, hus been borrowed TA the 
tribal period which preceded the period of castes B 
many centuries, and which was brought to a do o s 
the amalgamation of tribes into a nation. under E 
mon sceptre, ‘The differentia of Caste as a TUM 
union consists in some community of function ; whi 
the differentia of Tribe as a marriage union DUE 
in a common ancestry. or a common worsh ipor Did = 

“mon totem, or iÑ fact in any kind of common Se 
except that ofa common fimetion,. Long tains. em 


' by ruder age; when only those arts were known 


ace. 
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are formed on Indian soil, most of the Industrial classes 
to which they now correspond, had existed for cent 
ries, and as a rule most of the industries which they 
practised were hereditary on the male side of the 
parentage. These hereditary classes were and are 
simply the conerete embodiment of those successive 
stages of culture which have marked the industrial 
development of mankind in every part of the world, 
Everywhere (except atleast in those countries wherehe 
is stilla savage), man has advanced from the stage 0 
hunting and ing to that of Nomadism and cattle 
grazing and from Nomadism to agriculture propel 
Everywhere has the age of metallurgy and of the arts 
and industries which are coeval with it been pre 


are 
practised which sufficed for the hunting, fishing a 
nomad states. Everywhere has the class of ritualistic 


ToTioasic d a 
priests and lettered theosophists been preceded by 


class of less cultivated worshippers, who paid simple 


offerings of flesh and wine to the personified power? 
the visible universe without the aid of an heredi 
professional priesthood. Everywhere has tk 
of the nobles and territorial chieftains heen PLEO 


Si no g 
by a humbler class. of small peasant proprictors r id 


Placed themselves under their protection 8B elas 


tribute or rank in retum, Everywhere has this 

of nobles and chieftains sought to ally itself with 
Of the priests or sacerdotal order ; and everywhere 
the priestly order sought to bring under its 
those chiefs and rulers under whose protection ik uia 
All these classes then had been in existe? 
centuries before any such thing as caste Was know 


- $ die 
Indian soil; and the only thing that was neede 


del 
convert them into castes such as they are 10i 


ceded: 
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Brahman who possessed the highest of all 
—the priestly—should set the example. 
id by establishing for the first time the rule 
hild, either male or female, could inherit the 
å ind status of Brahman unless he or she was of 
gone n parentage on both sides, By the establish- 
y Brahme ns rule the principle of marriage unionship 
SM eradded to that of functional unionship; and 
s UV by the conibination of these two principles 
d m Du in the strict sense of the term could or can 
Riad. The Brahman, therefore, as the Hindu 
M ks inform us, was "the first born of castes ds Wken 
the example had thus been set by an ignorant and 
- averbearing priesthood whose pretensicns it was im- 
— possible to pub down, the other hereditary ciasses fol- 
jowel in regular order downwards, partly in imitation 
and partly in self-defence. To the natien mesmerized 
Brahmans and blinded with superstition and ignorance 
no other course was open, Immetiately behind the 
Rrahman came the Kshatriya, the military chieftain or 


| hat the 
| functions 
Tais he d 
dat no © 


pndlord.. He therefore was the “second born of 
ie ine estos”. Then followed the Bankers or Upper trading 


s (the Agarwal, Khattri, etc.); the scientific 
jan and singer (IKathak) ; the writing or literary 
class (Kayasth); the Bard or genealogist (Bhat); and 
| the class of. inferior nobles (Taga and Bhuinhar) who 
paid no rent to the landed aristocracy. These, then, 
were the ‘third born of castes”. In all communities, 
such classes must stand rather high in the seale of 
; f wiel respectability, since the stages of industry or 
i function which they repre ert ate 1 in proportion ; 
| hitin India their rank was more precisely defired than 
| elsewhere by the fact that they made a reirerapproach 
| 


_ than the caste below them to the Brahmanical ideal of 
| personal dignity and purity. Nextin order came those 
| artisan classes who were coeval with the age and art of 
| metallurgy ; the metal'urgie classes thenselv the 
middle trading classes ; the middle agricultural e 3 
p who placed themsel under the protection of tte 
atriya and paid him rent in return (Kurmi, Kachhi, 
Mahi, Tamboli); and the middle serving classes such es 
; apit and Baidya who attended to the bodily wants of 
| theirequals and superiors. These then were the “fourth 
g pio castes"arid their rank in the soeialsca'e has heen 
| ed By the fact that their manners and natiens 
P pee ove than those of the preceding castes 
E e Brahmanical ideal. Next came the inferior 

isan classes, those which preceded the age and art of 
| Metallurgy (Teli. 
| Omad and 
- hin, 

mid th 


| 
| 


| 
| 


prece Jing. The last born, therefore, and 
Ti lowest of all tke clastes, are these senti- 
is quo amunities, partly tribes and partly castes, 
sting unction consists in bunting or fishing or in 
"2 88 butcher 
f Ume 
nest 


a 


lese^vicos such as sweeping and washing or in 
the lowest of human arts such as basket-mak- 
1 hdian ern ete. Thus throughout the whcle series 
ten in aes 5 e dou ble test. of social precedence hes 
land thee QN the Industrial and the Brahmani- 
Y nm mn wo have kept pace together almost as 
l proposti iro hones harnessed toa single eurriagez 
festa n as the function practice) hy any given 
nt ^ Sh or low in the scale of industrial deve- 
he same proportion does the caste iteclf, 
te general tore of society by which it is 
> "pproximate more merely or more re- 
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motely to the Brahmanical ideal of life. Jt is these 
two ereteria combined which have determined the rela- 
tive ranks of various castes in the Hindu social scale. 
Outside the caste system altogether stand the.few and 
shattered remains of those aboriginal trikes, out of 
which the whole series of caste was fashioned by'slow 
Cesiecs, through the example and under the guidanee 
of Brahmanical prie-thccd. Had the Brahman never 
comeinto existence and had his arrogance proved to be 
less omnipotent than it did, the various industria] 
tes would never have become stereotyped into 

s, and the nation would then have heen spared a 

degree of social disunicn to which no parallel can be 

found in human history. "There seems to be no likeli- 

hood of castes being banished from Indian soil until 

Vrahmanism itself—the Fons ct origo mali—has died a 

naturaldeath by the rise of the scientific spirit, and 

ike fallacy of its pretensions has hecome an object of 

general scorn. Assoon as the Brahman begins to dis- 

appear the rest will follow.” 


Criticism or His Tireory. 


Tt will be seen that Mr. Nesfield's theory 
assumes rather than explains. It is more a 
classification of castes than an attempt at ' 
tracing the origin or evolution of caste gene- 
rally. It takes for granted what it has to solve. 
The idea of the essential unity of the indian 
race which underlies his theory has yet to be 
proved. As a matter of fact, what has been 
studied m connection with the physical anthro- 
pology of the Indian castes and tribes goes 
against his basic assumption. It is precisely 
on this study that Sir Herbert Risley rests his 
own theory as we will see presently. -As Sir 
Herbert rightly insists, “a theory which in- 
cluded in the same categories the Dom and the ~ 
Teli, the Banjara and the Khetri and the 
Kayasth must, in the race for acceptance, lose 
a good deal of ground at the start." Mr. 
Nesfield’s classification, moreover, -is based 
solely on occupation, and it ex presses his con- 
viction that “ function and function only, as I 
think, was the foundation upon whieh the 
whole caste system of India was built up”. 
As we have seen above, occupation alone does 
not and cannot answer for the origin of caste. 
Mr. Nesfield does not suggest why the groups 
he mentions, and which he says occur all over * 
the world, became hardened into castes in 
India. Why is it that in India alone’ their 
members are absoluteiy forbidden to inter- 
marry? Mr. Nesfield replies without hesitation 
that the whole series of matrimonial taboos 
which constitute the caste system are due to. 
the initiative of the Brahmans. Acco 


who upto that time had interm 


followed their example, * part 
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and partly in self-defence ". The proposition 
recalls, as Sir Herbert Risley well puts 1t, the 
short way that writers of the eighteenth 
century were apt to take with histo al pro- 
blems, and reminds one of Bolingbroke's easy 
assertion that the sacred literature of Egypt 
was invented by the priests. It is grossly 
unscientific to assume large ethnological facts 
or great historical events and Mr. sfield's 
theory does both with an ease which is truly 
remarkable. 


M. SrxanT's THEORY. 


Far different is the theory of M. Senart, 
which is perhaps the most widely known on the 
subject. It is elaborated at great length by him 
in his scholarly work Les Castes Dans Linde. 
Extracts from it and a general summary of the 
theory itself are given by Sir Herbert Risley 
in his People of India. Briefly put, M. Senart’s 
view is that caste is the normal development of 
ancient Aryan institutions, which assumed this 
form in the struggle to adapt themselves to the 
conditions with which they came into contact 
in India. He develops this proposition relying 
greatly upon the parallelism that may be traced 
between the social organization of the Hindus 
and that of the Greeks and Romans in the 
earlier stages of national development. He 
points out the close correspondence that exists 
between the three series of groups—Gens, 
Curia, Phatria, Phyle in Greece: and family, 
Gotra, Caste in India. Going further into the 
subject, he secks to show from the records of 
classical antijuity that the leading principles 
Which underlie the caste system form part of a 
stock of usage and tradition common to all 
branches of the Aryan people. Thus. according 
to him endogamy, the chief characteristic of 
caste, was not unknown to the Greeks and the 
Romans. The Athenian Yeros and the Roman 
Gens were not unlike the fndian Gotra. He 
points out that no Roman matron who figures 
in classical literature -bears the same gentile 
name as her husband. At Athens the member- 
ship of the phatria was in Demosthenes’ time, 
restricted to offspring of the families belonging 
to the group. In Rome the fight between the 
Plebians and Patricians in regard to the Jus 
Connubi shows, according to him, how the 
patricians were endeavouring to guard che 
endogamous rights of their order. The Roman 
Conferratio has its parallel in th 
meal so well known in India, 
riage, so with food. The prohibi 
with members of another caste 
food prepared by à man of lower 
the religious significance which the Aryans 
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tached to the common meal of the household, 
d at the sacred fire, it symbolized the 
of the family, its life in the present, its 
ties with the past.. In Rome as in India daily 
libations were offered to ancestors and the 
funeral feasts of the Grecks and Romans cor- 
respond to the Sraddah of Hindu usage which, 
in M. Senart’s view, represents an ideal pro- 
lonsation of the family meal. To the question 
why the common stock of usage developed in 
one place castes and in another nations, M. 
Senart suggests the answer “L'Inde ne sest 
elence ni a lidec de l'etat in a l'idec de la pa 
Au lieu de se’tendre, le cadre s'y ressere. Au 
sain des republiques antiques la rotion des 
classes tend a se resudre dans l'idec plus large 
de la cite : dans l'Inde ell s'accuse, elle tenda se 
cireonserire dans les cloisens etroites de la 
caste. N'oublions pas quici les immigrants se 
re'pandaient sur une aire immense ; les group- 
ments trop vasted etaient condamnes à se dis- 
perser. Dans cete circonstance les inclinations 
partieulurishes puiserent un supplement de 
force." Distribution over a wide area, tending 
to multiply groups ; contact with the aborigines, 
encouraging pride of blood; the idea of cere- 
monial purity, leading to the employment of 
the indigenous races in occupations involving 
manual labour, while the higher pursuits were 
reserved for the Aryans; the influence of the 
doctrine of metempsychosis, which assigns to 
every man a definite status determined by the 
inexorable law of Karma ; the absence of any 
political power to draw the scattered groups 
together ; and the authority which the Brahma- 
nical system gradually acquired—these seem to 
be the main factors of M. Senart’s theory. 


Cooke 
unity 


Sir FIERRERT RISLEY S CRITICISM. 


Sir Herbert Risley urges. in favour of M. 
Senart's view that evolution, especially social 
evolution, is a gradual and complex- process 
that many causes work together.to produce the 
final result, and that the attempt fo reduce 
them to a single formula carries with it its own 
reputation. On the other hand, he points out 
—aerecing with Dr. Fick—that if caste were 8 
normal extension of the ancient Aryan family 
system, the absence of any traces. of this 
tendeney in the Vedas is hardly accounted for 
by the statement that development proceede 
so slowly, and was based on such primitive 2 
instructive impulses, that we could hardly 
expect to find any tangible indication of it in 9 
literature like that of the hymns. Very 
similar criticism has been offered by Dr. A- & 
Macdonell and Dr. A. B. Keith. “ To assume: 
with enart,” they say, “ that the family W^ 
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the basis of caste is difficult in face of the late 
words for family and of stress 
ou famil; Eougle also criticises M. Senart’s 
theory that the origin of the caste system is 
fo be traced to the ancient Aryan family, 
ointing out that in many ways the part played 
by the Aryan conquerors has been exaggerated, 
Sir Edward Gait, who has recently written on 
the subject. adds that it may now be regarded 
as proved that the caste system is by no means 
an exclusively Aryan product. fn the matter 
of religion also the influence of aborigines is 
well marked. Many of the Hindu deities are 


appearance of 
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You know that the greater political 
nights India received. after the War included 
the convention, at least on paper, that in fiscal 
matters in which the Government of India 
and the Legislature were agreed, the Secretary 
of State would not ordinarily interfere : that his 
interveution would be limited to the matters 
affecting tle wider imperial interests. — India 
has adopted a policy of discriminating protec- 
tion by means of a permanent Tariff Board, to 
which the Government refers applications from 
industries claiming protection within the well- 
defined limits laid down by the Fiscal Commis- 
sion. In 1924 the first and most important step 
inthis direction was taken by the protection 
of the iron and steel industry, which had been 
built up at Jamshedpur, and which was estab- 
lished in time to render service of immense 
value to the Allied cause in the Great War by 
providiug tho rails and other materials so 
"gently required in various Eastern theatres 
of conflict. These vital necessities could not 
ave been obtained from England and other 
“ountries except at the cost of serious curtail- 
Ment of the no less urgently needed supplies of 
Munitions and food. When the protective 
tariff on Steel, at first laid down for three vears, 
Was renewed in 1927, provision was made for a 
Eur to be paid by all imports, with an 
vs duty levied on foreign steels not 
38 up to the British specifications. 
“ve we not here a striking example of a 
adjustment which may be 
onditio uo other industries. under certain 
] could a D agreed to by India? For example, 
EU i the cotton-mill industry of India be 
di ected from crippling foreign competition 
Eo lines? ] feel confident that the more 
- Questions are fairly faced in an unpreju- 
LI 
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the population is almost wholly Dravidian. 


Ihe Economic Position in India. 
By Kikabhai Premchand, M. L. A.* 


‘trade of this country by £87,000,000. It is 


d Part of a lecture delivered in London. (Specially reported to this Journal.) 
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of aboriginal origin: and even the idea of 
metempsychosis is foreign to Vedic Hinduism: 
The intense desire for a son as a means. of 
spiritual. benefit is far from being peculiar to 
the Aryan Hindu. Jt is shared by many 
races all over the world. Among the Buttaks 
of Sumatra, for example, “ it is deemed abso- 
lutely necessary to one’s well being, both inthis 
world and the next, to have children, no matter 
how they-are begotten.” The ideas regarding 
purity and pollution are less fully developed 
in the North of India than in the South, where 


diced spirit and with understanding of mutual 
needs, the more ready will the Legislature be to 
protect Indian industries by such methods. I 
doubt whether this facility for adjustment has 
been ade;uately recognized by the Foreign 
Office, to say nothing of other Departments in 
Whitehall. It is the failure to make provision 
of this kind whieh has given rise to the idea 
largely entertained by my countrymen that, 
although India enjoys fiscal autonomy on paper, 
she is not actually free to protect her industries 
in the way that she might desire. 


[NDIA AND BRITISH UNEMPLOYMENT. 


This brings me back to a proposition made, 
by inference at least, when I began my remarks, 
that, in the wide sense of the term, there is no 
real conflict of interest as between the two 
countries. A prosperous India is of en- 
ormously greater advantage to the British 
manufacturer and working man than an India 
drifting to restlessness. With cogency Mr. 
Snowden, who is now again Chancellor .of the 
Exchequer, pointed out a few weeks ago that 
the raising of the purchasing power of the 
average Indian to a very limited extent would .: 
be of enormous benefit to British trade. He 
suggested in the: House of Commons on July 9 
that the doubling of the purchasing power of 
the Indian people would increase the export 


perfectly true that India would purchase more 
merchandise, and it is an economie factor to | 
which the closest attention should be giv 
But 1 think we must go beyond generaliti 
and ask to whom, under the pres 
arrangements, this trade is most li 
must remind vou that foreign countri 
keen eye on the Indian market, and, 


pointed out, in the case of textiles, have. made 
verv serious inroads into it. Unless. therefore, 
we pursue the policy-of preference which, whilst 
leaving India Iree to develop her own industries 
to the maximum of her capacity, will facilitate 


“the trade in those articles which she does not 


produce herself, Great Britain may find that 
even after the most strenuous efforts have been 
made to develop the Indian trade, the com- 
mercial benefits have gone to foreign competi- 
tors. 3 

-DEVELOPMENT OF BANKING. 

One great advantage of the development of 
banking facilities which may be expected to 
result from the: present inquiry will be the 
stimulation given to the investment of Indian 
capital. There has already been striking 
progress. I am amazed when I compare the 
amount of Indian capital available for invest- 
ment to-day with the relatively small amount 
of money that could be obtained when I first 
entered my father’s business in the year 1900, 

The figures, so far as they are available, are 
so remarkable that it is surprising to find that 
they have aroused so little attention and 
comment, but to those of you who would care 
to pursue this study further, I would invite 
attention to the illuminating speech made by 
the former Finance Member, Sir Basil Blackett, 
when at Delhi, shortly before his retirement, 
when he gave an impressive record of the 
growth of the financial strength of India. T can 

Z look back on the time when the Government 
of India, after having raised a loan of Rs. 53 
crores in a year, thought it had achieved some- 
thing unparalleled. Contrast that with what 
we see to-day, when a subseription of between 
Rs. 30 crores and Rs. 40 crores raised in the 
current year without any special advertising or 


propaganda, passes almost without notice, as - 


though it were an ordinary event. 
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Your Association has had Hn attention drawn 
to recent legislative proposals implying s 
discrimination es i ndian owned M 
prises and those which are based mainly or 
wholly on British capital. 1f these ideas are 
unfortunate, it must be remembered that they 


have come to birth ina time of severe depression Pers 
of Indian industries, and in the keen anxiety to our Di 
helpthem. Rightly or wrongly they are due to develo 
a belief that in the past some British conductors |. 
of large enterprises have not always been so : 
ready as they should to help Indian interests, . 
It is not unnatural that the Indian business 
man should have some misgiving as to the ; 
growth of large and monopolistic interests not The 
based on Indian capital. | may be permitted for 19: 
to observe that if there is to be forbearance it | Gover 
must be forbearance on both sides, and that the 1 The Cc 
British and Indian conductors of industry and ] menti 
commerce should work together as partners — f sent st 
with a single eye to the advanceiaent of India’s Presid 
economic prosperity. dor ei 
I would correct an impression which I find to / presen 
exist in some quarters in this country that what ` report 
may be termed vocal Indian opinion desires — i In vie: 
severance from the Fritish Empire. With | theCo 
all the force at my command, ] would impress - and of 
upon you the fact that the overwhelming | le-orgs 
majority of the people, and not least the Indian 1 the Re 
commercial community in general, have not the | attenti 
slightest desire to see the Imperial partnership ment a 
brought to an end. What they really want is | concen 
to promote by every legitimate means the import 
economic advancement of India, and they urge. regard 


that to this end she should control her own fiscal + #0 be p 
policy without any interference. 4 (of the 
E gg 


Economic STRENGTH OF INDIA. 


The tendencies T have indicated seem to me 
to indicate the rapid growth in the financial an 
economic strength of India, despite certam 
weaknesses which must exist in any country © 
such magnitude and ‘diversity. But, at thè 4 
same time, they show that, provided the whole 
of our capital resources are brought into pro 4 
ductive use by the creation of an’ effective 
means of lizuifying our inert capital and by the 4 
steady development of our industries throug 
discriminating fiscal policy, we are assured ' 
the rapid and sustained progress. = ` 2 

Those of us who are engaged in the work © 
the Statutory Commission have only one 9 
anizat 


8 nable 


] fabric of law and order, peace and security, 
1 


4 which are indispensable to our national pros- 
1 OE rity: We are conv inced that if w e, or others, 
Q | succeed in this aim, we shall be building up a 
5 fabric whic ‘h will induce the greater strength not 
z | only of India herself, but of Great Britain and of 
e all the partners in the Commonwealth. 
y Personally, may I say, I hope earnestly to see 
A our Imperial iscal policy so planned and 
o developed that the increased. purchasing power 
o M 
ls 
0 
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The Report of the Co-operative Department 
| for 1927-28, is reviewed at length by the Madras 
Government ina recent order issued by them. 
The Committee which was appointed by Govern- 
ment in September 1927 to en juire into the pre- 
1 sent state of the co-operative movement in that 


| 
goal | Presidency and to suggest suitable measures 

| for effecting the necessary improvements, 
1o | presented their report in January 1928 and the 
at: | report was published on 21st February 1928. 
e In view of the many doubtful issues raised by 
th | the Comitor in respect of recent developments 
288 "and of the clear indication of the necessity for 
ng | leorganization, the Madras Government asked 
ati the Registrar to direct for the present his entire 
he attention to the re-organization of the move- 
ip ment and iot to its further development and to 
is concentrate on matters which were of vital . 


he a Importance such as the recommendations 
ge a regarding supervision, inspection and the staff 
cal 4 tobe provided by Government. The proposals 


4. of the Registrar based on the report of the 
| Committee are, it is stated, still under the con- 
| sideration of Government. 
| During the year 1927-28, the number of 
Societies increased from 13,357 to 14,510, a 
Percentage increase of 8.63, and the number of 
members | increased from 830,522 to 898,186, the 
increase being 8.15 per cent. The average 
Umber of members to a society was 64 as in the 
rus year. Of the total number of members 
he 
thrists, 259,151 were non- -agriculturists and 
30.336. with mixed occupations, the correspond- 
b7 gures for the previous year being 497,940, 
m 054 and 90,528 réspectively. The number of 
tieties composed wholly or mainly of Adi- 
ie pos and Adi- Andhras increased- from 2, 087 
5662. 
bere has been a. satisfactory: increase in 
. Cases under share capital, reserve 
Working 8 capital and the percentage of owned 
i Pital (share capital plus reserve oe to 
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Co-operation in Madras, 1927-28. 
By Rama Banajiga, B.A. 


. - Societies are br oadly classified as agricultural 


_ from 


. Deputy Registrar. 
end of the year, 539,699 were agricul: - 


_ these societies were credit. - Amongst the non- 
credit non-agricultural : societies, were 16 stores 


and - 
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of India, arising from an economie growth, shall 
be expressed in terms of wider Imperial trade 
than trade without the orbit of the Common- 
wealth. To these questions I have ventured . 
to invite your attention, and I would only say, 
in conclusion, that their carefuleand unbiassed 
prosecution must be the means of adding not 
only to the prosperity of India but the 
Commonwealth and the world, 


"working capital works out to 18.35 against 18. 3l 
in the previous year, Special deposits by local 
boards, municipalities, etc., formed 35 per cent 
of the total working capital ‘of central banks. 


and non- agricultural, each. being sub- divided 
into credit and non-credit societies. Agricul- 
tural credit societies increased from 11,000 to 
11,966, Ofthe agricultural non-credit societies; 
there were 127 societies for purchase and pur- 
chase and sale as against 116 in the previous 
year. There was an improvement in the 
transactions of these societies, the value of stock 
sold being Rs. 1,55,777 against Rs. 1.51,429 in 
the previous year.. A few of the societies 
undertook the sale of members’ products for 
commission to the extent of Rs. 5,32,463 against — 
Rs. 3,49,717 in the year 1926-27. The purchase 
of members’ products, however, fell. slightly ; 
Rs. 1,58,778 to Rs. 1,53,315 The- S 
Registrar has indicated the transactions of a 
few loan and sale societies in paragraph 55 of his : 
report.. To the eleven milk supply societies =< 
referred to in the review on the previous year's 
report, nine more were added during this year, 
Every district has now a senior inspector to look. 
after non-credit work under the control of the 
In addition, ten junior 
inspectors gre attached to selected loan and sale 
societies: for their supervision and intensive 
work. 

The“ number of non-agricultural societies 
increased by 6.13 per cent, ‘from 1,501 to 1,593. 
One thousand one hundred and thirty- -five of 


societies. The value of. stock sold by the: 

societies rose from Rs. 91. 98 lakhs 2 

lakhs and the net divisi 

Rs. 43,085 in the previous year D 
question of improving the 

avers’ socie ieties has been eng: 
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and a proposal to appoint a textile expert for 
this special. work recommended by the Madras 
Committee on Co-operation is at present under 
consideration. - : 
The number of supervising and audit unions 
increased from 366 to 392 during ihe year 
excluding three propagandist unions and 
nineteen district federations. The principle 
of granting subsidies to district federations to 
enable them to conduct training classes for 
panchayatdars and office-bearers of primary 
societies has been extended to all the federations. 
In addition, the Madras Provincial Co-operati ve 
Union continued to receive a subsidy of Rs. 1,200 
for the training of co-operative workers, and the 
Hood Co-operative Institute, Tanjore, has also 
been granted a subsidy of Rs. 1,000 for a similar 
purpose. The Government are glad to note 
that regular.classes have been opened at differ- 
ent centres to givesystematic instruction to the 
paid staff of co-operative workers. The proposal 


Co-operation 


By Babu Jitendra Chandra Chakraverty, 


Manager, The Traders’ Co-operative Bank, Patna. 


Currency is most frequently used to denote 
the circulating medium in a country. Every- 
thing (money, standard or token) which trans- 
fers credit and which is accepted us such transfer 
is a part of the currency of the country. A coin 
or paper money, witnesses that you have 
rendered a service to the society and moreover 
states the value of it and that it is in your 
power to recelye a service again, It is an order 
of the state, a silver piece, a promise to pay 
which authorizes the bearer thereof to receive 
an equivalent service which he has rendered 
before. Similar is the case with Bills of Ex- 
change, Drafts and Cheques as pointed out 
abave. They represent debts which exist on 
credit, 

India is a Gold-Exchange Standard country 
as different from other important and commer- 
cial countries of the world. Her token money 
consists of paper notes and silver rupees. And 
for the purpose of maintaining the value of the 
token currency the Government of India holds 
two reserves, the Paper Currency Reserve and 
the Gold Standard Reserve. : 

]t is known to all that the issue of the T aper 
money including the bills and che- ues drawn by 
the existing banks is issued on the basis of the 
gold in the country, because all of them are 
ultimately convertible into cash. It does not 
however, mean that gold is kept in reserve ise 
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to grant increased subsidies to Meet the cost of nd of 
running these schools is under consideration So gel 
There has been an increase in the number of ae ba 
suits filed while there has been a marked " the 
decrease in the number of arbitration references. E: cal 
The question of devising suitable measures (o n ano 
expedite the realization of co-operative arrears books « 
is said to be under ex amination. Ttis 
The Madras Government place on record once the ba: 
again their thanks to the increasing number of monop 
honorary workers who have willingly given f form o 
their time and energy to the development of the 1 in shor 
movement and the authorities of the Imperial — ] Co-ope 
Bank of India for their valuable advice on the mo 
financial matters. of the « 
They also place on record their appreciation | democz 
of the arduous and successful efforts of the | distre 
Registrar, Mr. Hood, for re-organizing the co- Nein: 
operative movement on a stable foundation and opporti 
thus enabling the movement to develop on Und 
sound lines. the pro 
bond o 
6 1 their re 
and Credit. workin, 
mean a 
creation 
| the ore 
the full amount of the paper money issued, On. | E 
the other hand, some reserve suflicient to meet a E 
every possible demand is all that is kept by these SUME 
institutions. This C 
A study of the working of the existing banks fre 
reveals how greatly they supply credit to the | ad 
world. The system of drawing Pills. of mo 
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it inclu 
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Exchange supplies a form of international credit 
and the system of Che-ues supplies a form of 
national credit. In practice the ex porter draws 
a bill on a financial house who accepts the same 
and renders the same generally acceptable 
because of its reputation. The importer, how- 
ever, makes an arrangement with the financial 
house by giving it security against loss and 
paying them for the use of their name., Thus 
the exporter is not to wait for months for the 
payment to mature, and, in the meanwhile, the 
paper passes freely between parties other than - 
the drawer and the drawee. E 
Then, let uslook how the credit is created 
by the banks. While deposits and advance 
are not identical from the point of view of the 
individual or the bank, from the point of view 
of the banking system as a whole, deposits 4? 
advances are largely identical. Of the deposits 
pere: sot drawn in any day or dite 
b lice, and, on the advances met” 
Scar bank the customer draws a ciei E 
eu he requires he draws by. ached"? 4 


80, generally Speaking, the advance made by 
one bank becomes a deposit in another bank or 
in the same bank. In the one case, the claims 
are cancelled through the clearing house, and 
in another case, it involves two entries in the 
books of the same bank. 

It is to be noted here that this credit forming 
the basis of all enterprises, more or less, was à 
monopoly of the corporation or Joint Stock 
form of business and of individual investors, 
Í in short, of the fortunate few. And it is the 
i Co-operative movement that has broken down 

the monopoly by paving the way for the growth 

of the democratic forms of organization for the 
| democratization of credit, for the relief of 
| distress, for the creation of wealth, for the 
turning to account of industrial and agricultural 
opportunities among the poor. 
Under this movement the labourers unite, 
| the producers unite, the traders unite,—all ina 
bond of common interest, with a realization of 
their responsibility, each within his own group 
| Working for his better gain. By labour we 
mean any exertion, physical or mental, for the 
weation of utilities. ^ Co-operation includes 
| the organization, the harmonious union of all 
| the agents of production. Man is the active 
yigent. It is he who makes the different 
j forms of production. He supplies labour and 
| pital and nature (land) plays a passive part. 
This Co-operative movement is a tendency, a 
| force, for the association among the weaker 
| "Id poorer classes originating among them a 
‘bint of common interest for the purpose of 
| Pmt trading or effort at better production. So 
tt includes labourers (producers), consumers 
} nd borrowers who join hands for a common 
Purpose within their respective groups having 
| 1 intimate knowledge of one another, to 
| move grave economic and social evils. Thus, 
{Ye see that in principle co-operation stands 
| t organization, for economic uplift of the 
78s who form the backbone of the nation. 
COR ultimate dependence on gold, as 

e aoro can be done away with by the 
3. » i Ing co-operation of the people, seems 
1 Bee end doubt. In fact the Co-operative 
Eu the common bond of interest, the 
Juss. Aes of their own self, the knowledge 

the ee certainly be made to take 
)ndition 0 ; this gold which yet under present 
J'irenc, ^ we necessary to maintain the 
| WEM the present-day paper money. 

i... What has been said of money it will be 
Hate E. Wie are circumstances in a high 
Gane ane ization under which it is possible 
"Ive of business being carried on without 
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the aid of money. If men could rely implicitly 
upon one another and that if it were absolutely 
certain that a right which had been ac;uired, 
would be generally recognized and its indefinite 
transfer permitted, the world might exist on 
credit. This possibility, this high state of 
civilization, this implicit reliance, is afforded by 
the true co-operation of the people. 

In this connection the Instory of the War 
Money of England may shortly. be sketched to 
clear our point at issue. On the appeal of the 
Chancellor of the Exche: uer, the people of Bng- 
land, out of a sense of patriotism, very largely 
complied and gave up the habit of using gold 
with the result that for the time being gold 
practically disappeared from circulation in 
England and the government had millions "of 
gold for the use of the government—the nation 
—free of charge. The people of England were 
no worse off, they had just the same amount of 
paper money in their pockets as before and 
once they got used to it they found that the 
paper money served their purpose quite as 
well. The country’s gain was, therefore, 
secured at no loss to any one. fo it is easy to 
realize what co-operation—a hundred times 
better force than a timely appeal—can do in 
the matter of paper currency. So far then it is 
clear that co-operation, the true union of the 
people, most intensive in character, can do 
without the use of gold as the basis of this 
paper money--the basis being, in that case, 
replaced by the common bond of interest, the 
faithful reliance and joint effort at better pro- 
duction and better gain. 

Tt may not be well here to overlook the ques- 
tion to what extent can paper money safely be 
issued. With certain reservations, the reply is 
just in as far as it sets bullion free for other pro- 
ductive purposes to the extent of the metallic 
coinage already in circulation which it dis- 
places. Unlimited or illegitimate Faper money 
is not considered here. 

The Paper money thus issued under the Co- 
operative movement may be made a legal 


‘tender among the people subscribing to the 


agreement. A 

" The theory of co-operation as detailed by the 
report of the Committee on Co-operation in 
India, is, very briefly;that an isolated amd power- 
less individual canf by association with others 
and by moral development and by mutual 


“support, obtain in his own degree the material 


advantages available to the wealthy and power- 
ful persons, and thereby develop himself to the 
fullest extent of his natural abilities. By the. 
union of forees, material advancement is secured 

and by united action self-relianee is fostered, 


and it is from the inter-action of these influences 
BS that it is hoped to attain the effective realiza- 
tion of the higher and more prosperous standard 
of life which has been characterized as better 
business, better farming, and better living. 
The present-day figures which the movement 
commands within this short period from its 
inauguration are an unfailing evidence of the 
future which true co-operation can aim at. 
Different forms of organizations have already 
grown up. To mention, very briefly, there are 
agricultural societies, traders’ societies, carpet- 
makers’ societies, shoe-makers' societies, be- 
sides other associations for the supply of credit 


societies, Irrigation societies, Artisans’ societi 
Milk societies, Stores and Supply societies, 
Fishermen’s societies besides other credit 
institutions in Bengal. In the Punjab we find 
z Thrift societies, Compulsory education socie- 
: ties, societies for the supply of agricultural 
implements and household necessaries, Silt 
clearance societies, Cattle-breeding societies, 
Marketing societies, societies for the consolida- 
tion of holdings, besides otlier credit supplying 
institutions. In the Presidency of Bombay we 
also find a noteworthy feature of the movement 
in its application to the problem of industrial 
production in the form of Weavers’ societies. 
The excellent share model system has already 
been set on foot in Sind, lt is there that the 
x agricultural societies hold as their own about 
42 per cent of their total working capital. Neat 
comes the presidency of Madras which presents 
an animated scene of co-operation, There are 

- labour organizations. In the beginning of the 
year 1926 there was 38 such societies of labour- 
ers whose object was to find work for their 

. members, and, in that year the societies secured 
contracts worth Rs. 2.81 lakhs and the work 
actually completed within the year was valued 
at Rs. 2.44 lakhs. There are societies for the 


^ 


interest £o not 

- gers and sweep n the beginning of the 
paid-up share c 

e short sketch 


it can ll be 
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in Behar and Orissa. There are Anti-Malarial 


l of Bs. 32,2447. 


credit and by the diffusion of better knowledge 
and the labourers find favourable employment 


The credit associations are able to invest their — 


own funds, secured through the savings of their 
own people and bv gaining the affections of the 
people outside. and near the movement furidg 
which were unproduetive before for their own 
advancement. The consumers have a chance of 
better purchase. The producers including the 
labourers secure efficiency and the net receipt 
per head increases. There are no labour dis- 
putes, on the other hand, there is a greater 
continuity of employment The savings en- : 
courage thrift, and thus saves the poor from 
the clutches of the Mahajan. The productivity 
of capital is ensured. The consumers enjoy the 
profits, consume pure goods with less ex pense. 

Tt is a truism to add that there is an enormous 
producing power among the poor agriculturists, 
the weak labourers a power which is still allowed 
to run to waste or to no gain, to the loss of the 
nation for that want of organization which 
acting as a spur to the receptive capacity of 
production, can be relied upon to drive it into 
healthy and wealth-producing lile. Co-operation 
teaches us how to organize, how to bring about 
the complete regimentation of the poor and op- 
pressed for an effort at better living and better 
gain. In this way it increases employment. _ 
" India is a continent herself. She is rich in her 
resources and opportunities of industrial deve- 
lopment. Her people have not to depend on 
outsiders for the necessaries of their life. 50, 
if the people unite themselves in many different 
associations and in many different directions 
for their own advancement, then by so doing, 
they would be naturally working for a higher 
goal. the union of the people as a whole. 


Agriculture is the chief industry of Iudia, . 


and there are. millions of poor labourers who 
deserve a much better consideration at the 
hands of the fortunate few, And it is for these 
weak and the needy that organization will work 
wonders. The Provincial Co-operative Banks. 
acting as the apex institutions to their OW 
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Central associations who in turn have the cate — 
of hundreds of smaller^unions at the base, may 


be made to work as branches of an Aadi 
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made the financial head i pt 
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| abourers the petty consumers, working at the 

| very base, will be working under the conscious- 
ess of a bigger and greater India, : 

q n Co-opel ration is not foreign to the people ‘of 


ae 


j | India. That the entire fabric. of our village different kinds of activities of man producing. : 

s commünity was once built upon genuine co- some sort of utility. The poor producer must 

: | operation, that the members of the village be taught to know that he is, after all, a man, 

i - community contributed their share to the total a living image of God and that he has as good a 

à production with a mutual interest and common. - claiia to the comforts of life as it lies within his 

g purpose cannot be denied. What is needed is power to achieve. ; 

the exploitation of the true co-operative princi- If the people realize this idea of self-suffi- 

7 ples. to suit modern conditions, to remove the ciency and complete the regimentation of the 

| unfathomable poverty of the Indian mass. For people for their honest joint effort, then they = 

d | internal circulation the paper money issued by will create sufficient assets that will find em- 35 

n 1 the people (under the All-India B sank) may be poya aak for their own people and unify them. 

y f circulated to the thousands of unions and Confidence and reliance on one another will be 

5 | societies through the. provincial banks. But the basis of their exchanges and the intrinsic ! 

s | this money must be invested for some pro- value of the metal, one of NS characteristics of is 

: | ductive purpose and as the people require, money, will be re] laced by their honest, sincere, 

d f otherwise, unlimited and unwarranted issue productive efort. 

te and supply of the same, will lead to.the deflec- 
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0 B ore Elementary Education Regulation. 2 

Dod 7 [The following note issued by the Board of Education, ‘Mysore Economic Conference, - 

Hy jd sums up the points that still requirc consideration in regard io the above draft Regulation. 

p- Ed, M.E. J] i 

Z m draft of the Elementary Education Act for expansion so as to provide for a sufficient - ; 

ap ithe State, submitted to Government by the number of school places to accommodate all MEE 

a | Board of Education on 17th February 1928, children of school age in villages with a popula- 

sn | Was placed before the Economic Conference for tion of 500 and over , in the first instance, and 

o; 3 | consideration at its session held in February subsequently, within a reasonable period, in all. 

nt 1928. After a full discussion of the main prin- villages with a population of 200 and over. 

1s ciples underlying the scheme and the general It was contended that under the scheme larger 

£s lines: outlined therein, the Conference generally _ villages, say those with a population of 500 and - 

er greed as to the need for a comprehensive over, would receive first attention and get the- ^ 
Measure of this nature and accepted the goal of benefit of full educational provision and only 

a | niversal, compulsory and free elementary alter their needs were fully satisfied, the smaller » 

ho | education to be reached by progressive’ stages, villages would have their turn, while paying all 

he — | the desirability of transferring to local bodies the time towards the cost of elementary educa- 


xe. {the control of elementary education and the 
rk esponsibility for its management, consolida- 
ks | | 9n, expansion and development, subject to 
wn Onformity with the standards to be prescribed 
Mes Government to ensure efficiency of work. 
|" schools, the necessity for constituting an 
mentar ry education fund for each local author- 
und the suitability of the relative financial 
v onsibility, as defined in the draft, -of the 


ate and local authorities in regard to the 


education. 
Mme of the points which emerged out: of the 
tion appears. however, to require further 
"M deration, Tt was pointed: oi 
Act (para. 18y provides f 
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. under ‘the scheme. "T "hole 


needs of larger ones for a considerable pe iod. - 
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tion of the currency whereby the sufferings of 
the people will increase rather than decrease, 
Thousands of societies and unions should come 
into being and these should embrace all the 


tion, not ‘only the present educati cess. but, 


also the additional cess 


inequitable inasmuch as-the smaller villages 
would have to pay to meet the educational 


The rural population even now complained 
that while nod pud the E ine CSS | 


met. Oak towns whicl 
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obvious, it should be noted that for any syste- 
matic programme of ex pansion some stable and 
objective basis has to be adopted. The keen- 
ness of. the people in any particular area is an 
intangible factor and difficult to measure and 
the financial ability is perhaps an unsound 
basis. The population of the villages has there- 
fore to be adopted as the only objective basis 
in any scheme of comprehensive expansion. 
That is the basis adopted in some other parts of 
India and in the Education Memorandum 
A possible solution of this difficulty would, 
however, be to have a smaller unit of control. 
1t might be suggested that the village pancha- 
yat being the unit of local Self-Government 
should be entrusted with the control of educa- 
tion so that the rejuirements of smaller areas 
might be properly met in a scheme of expansion 
and not lost sight of as they are likely to be 
when such areas form elements of a bigger unit 
- of control as the district. In the early history 
of elementary education in England, there were 
Parish School Boards created by the Elemen- 
tary Education Act of 1870 which were ad ^oc 
bodies elected by popular vote in each parish. 
If the village panchayat isto be the unit of con- 
trol, the district authority undersuch an arrange- 
ment will have to be charged with the responsi- 
1 bility of co-ordination and initiation in matters 
aflecting the interests of the district as a whole. 
But it is greatly to be doubted if the village 
panchayats at the present stage in the-develop- 
ment of local Self-Government in the State are 
ina position to deal effectively with the prob- 
lem of the expansion of elementary education, 
not to speak of other obvious disadvantages 
inherent in an arrangement which entrusts 
small units witli control. ‘The control vests in 
all British Indian Provinces in the District 
Board and even in Madras, where Taluk Boards 
control elementary education, it has been re- 


Criticism against the Directors of Sir W, G. 
Armstrong Witworth and Company, Limited 
was levelled by stockholders at a meeting held 
to approve a scheme for the reduction and re- 
construction of the Company's capital. 

. One debenture-holder asked the Directors : 
~“ Have you taken steps or are you going to 
take steps to make those responsible for this 
tremendous loss of over £14,000.000 pay some- 
thing towards this wreck ? ° HIE 

Replying, Sir Ernest Roney, solicitor to the 
Company, said they had ho legal remedy 
against the Directors, who were honest but 
foolish. E 

The Directors, he said, had a keen interest in 
the success of the Company, but the business 
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commended that District Boards and Munic}. 


palities should become the agencies for the Dr. 
control of elementary education. Madr 
Another solution appears to be to group all e. 
villages on a population basis into a number of DAI 
classes, sav 5 or 6, and to leave it to the district " che 
elementary education authorities to select for E. ; 
each stage of ex pansion a certain number from z AM 
each group so that deserving villages might Do 
have equal chances of participation in the lis ghi 
scheme of ex pansion irrespective of size. It i To px 
appears to be difficult to fix beforehand the ae 
number to be selected from each group irres- | Feil ; 
pective of the requirements of each case and on | E | 
the other hand, if the number is not fixed by | hei s 
rules but left to the discretion of the district | E 
authority, the chances of equal justice being | e 
done to smaller places are likely to be jeopar- nm. 
dized. There is another point also which seems i i ts 
io require further consideration. Para. 22 of the ye b 
scheme fixes the ratio of the State and the local m : 
contribution for all additional recurring and i a 
non-recurring annual expenditure under the Es Be 
scheme as 3: 2. Although this is more liberal D n 
from the point of view of the State than the B P 
statutory ratio obtaining in some other parts of 
India, à uniform ratio for all districts tends to 
encourage the rich districts at the expense of 
the poor and thus to accentuate the difference 
between the educational progress of different 
districts. In the Punjab, Government grants Lone 
are assessed with reference to the needs rather H. Ba 
than the resources of each district and the sailed 1 
distri¢ts: are graded in accordance with this ardent 
principle. To rich districts 50 per cent of its philoso 
approved additional expenditure is given but | prospe 
to poor districts anything between 50 and 90 relati v, 
per cent is awarded. ‘This policy is reported to the 
to have resulted in considerable progress having Univer: 
been made in many districts which used to be lor ra 
classed as backward. and thi 
per cer 
they had embarked upon had turned out to be There 
bad. biles a; 
During the discussion a voice from the body las to 
of the hall called out * The Bank of England Pittspi 
is taking everything." 1,000 
“That is a fallacy,’ replied Sir Ernest 4 Mothe 
Roney. s À Sent 40 
The scheme was approved by the necessary r ex) 
majority, : : andic 
R Invent; 
* Professor John Coatman, g.a. (Manchestet) 
B.A. (Oxford), since 1926 Director of Pubhe ( 
Information to the Government of India; F oul 


been appointed to the University Chair 
Imperial Economie. Relations tenable at th? - 
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o Dr. Gravely’s report on the working of the 
Madras Musewn for 1928 1929 refers to an 
i aspect of the utility of Museums in the educa- 
f tional system of a country. How could 
t teachers 1n schools be trained to use à Museum 
r as an aid to their work? Dr. Gravely appears 
n to have tried what he describes as “ Demon- 
t strations” in the Museum itself conducted under 
ie his auspices. After some, years these were 
t dropped and teachers were encouraged to 
6 bring up their students and themselves conduct 
i them round the galleries on a fixed day in the 
à week, such assistance as they might require 
y being given to them in regard to any special 
d points raised by then: or in regard to any 
8 particular specimen. Dr. Gravely thinks that 
i: Madras teachers have as yet scarcely begun 
8 to learn now to make real use of the Museum 
ie as an aid to their work. He says he is in con- 
d sultation with the District Educational Officer, 
id Madras, to find out the best mode of making 
al known the educational possibilities to teachers 
ia and pupils of the elementary and secondary 
of 
to 
of 
ce 
nt : 
üs London, 17th August 1929.—Mr. Julius 
fon H. Barnes, the famous American banker, who 
he sulled for the United States on August 15, is an 
iis ardent advocate of what is known as the new 
its philosophy of business. He attributes American 
ut Prosperity less to the natural resources and 
90 telatively small population of the country than 
ed | to the general adoption of new methods, the 
ng | Miversal invocation of machinery, the facilities 
be for rapid communication, efficient transport 
d the application of power energy. To-day 75 
per cent of American factories are electrified. 
be ‘here are in the ‘country 25,000,000 aufbmo- 
iles and 19,000,000 telephones. Meanwhile it 
ly | 3s to be remembered that ore to reach the 
ud | lttsburgh furnaces travels 100 miles on rails, 
d 4000 miles on the Great Lakes, and then 
st. d Mother 150 miles by rail. The products are 
-] "ent 400 mites by rail to the Atlantic seaboard 
ry P export. It is obvious that such natural 
‘ nee can have- been overcome only by 
A ive genius and organization. 
Tj: 
lic Tariss ISSUE ON AMERICA. 
as Could the United States maintain its pros- 
of is Without the. tariff? Mr. Barnes ex- 
he ts that though originally intended to 


tr and protect infant industries during their 
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By The Editor. 


schools. That is a move in the right direction. 
There should be, in our opinion, a better and 
more-constant use of the Museum by teachers 
and pupils, if the Museum is to prove something 
more than a mere place of sight seeing. A 
better correlation of the contents of a public 
Museum with the needs of schools and colleges 
would, perhaps, help in the evolving of a 
modus aperandi in this matter. The formation 
of a pure Educational Section in the Museum 
might possibly pave the way for a better ap- 
preciation, if not actual utilization, of a Museum 
in the school world. We should think that the 
authorities of the Bangalore Museum and the 
Mysore Educational Department should care- 

fully watch the Madras experiment and see how 

they could benefit by it. There is a kind of 

Educational Museum in Bangalore but it is a 

«question if its existence is known beyond a very 

narrow circle of teachers. It is to be hoped 

that steps will be taken to better make known 

its existence in order that it may serve the 

purposes for which it was intended. 


Notes from London. 
New Philosophy of Business. 


period of growth, the tariff to-day serves to 
protect the high standard of living of the com- 
munity. High wages are paid, and in conse- 
quence the home market is of great importance 
to industry, but the American nation sees 
clearly: that it cannot allow the products of 
cheap labour to compete with the products of 
its own well-paid workers without endangering 
the whole structure. Meanwhile the adoption 
of labour-saving machinery does not entail un- 
employment, because the men whose services 
are dispensed with can find other work and axe 
not restricted by trade union rules as they are 
here to employment in the same occupation. 
So long as there is a vast sum spent abroad 
by tourists—it is estimated to amount to 
£140,000,000 a year—and Americans will 
purchase foreign investments, there seems no 
reason to apprehend any grave consequences, 
but if cither of these activities ceased the posi- 


tion would certainly become interesting; and - 
meanwhile America is collecting a large part of 


the world’s gold. 


STEEL INDUSTRIAL vor Saw Francisca, — 


` The promoters. of the scheme for th 
establishment of a giant steel com 
vicinity of. San , Francisco 1 


angri Collection, 


considerable progress with their plns for the 
proposed enterprise. Surveys ol the available 

E ore resources jn the district and the most 
suitable sites for the erection af plant have 

been carried out on a scale thai has involved 

the expenditure of something. like £100,000. 

and the promoters are si isfied that iron 
sinter and finished steel products can be, 
profitably produced for export through San 
Francisco Bay. The coal, of course, would 

have to be imported, and one possible source 

of supply. would seem to be South Wales by 

way of the Panama Canal, though in case ob 

* neod American coal would be available. The 
area is rich in other minerals, including gold, 

silver, copper, lead and» mercury, and there 

are deposits of iron. pyrites and chromic iron 

ores between Carson City and Sacramento. 
Naturally, the development of a great basic 

steel industry on the Pacific Coast would be 

1 an event of considerable importance since it 
3 * would doubtless attract others and add to the 
immense existing wealth of the West, while 
the geographical adventages of the site for 
supplying the Far Eastern markets are 

revealed by a single glance at the atlas. 
Mastery oF THE PACIPIC. , 

Needless to say, further news of the enter- 
prise will be awaited with considerable interest, 
not only in this country and in Japan, but in 
all the stecl-producing centres of the world, 
; T for the venture looks like another step—-this 
- . fime economie—in the long strugele for the 
1 mastery of the Pacific with which the ultimate 
a fate of the world is so closely linked: | Mean- 
^ while it is claimed by those connected with the 
proposed enterprise that the reports of their 
are most 


| le or no opening for the 
wes of commerce, Ou the West 
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drawing the multitude that it will when Mg 


tion, to the Director of Civil Aviation. ie are. o! 
federation are of opinion that the fullest possi- price 
ble development of the use of aeroplanes in- Bu 
connection with speeding up mails to and point 
from Australia would be of the greatest now : 
benefit to British trade. They also draw - jnstea' 
attention to the question of overnight 2 flying 
mail services to European centres such as iwo. 

Berlin, Copenhagen, Vienna, cte.: it would be impos 
a very considerable advantage for firms- 1 maint: 
transacting business with such centres if a demo: 
night air mail were established which would argum 
permit of letters being posted up to a late hour stage 
in London and delivered at their destination in it, 
early the next morning. The federation urge will b 
that in addition to ordinary postal packages | the p! 
the greatest. facilities should be offered for the | that a 
despatch of samples and similar goods by the q at an 


t that consideration -4 thani: 


sue of an air mail stamp, 


air mail: They sug 
should be paid to the i 


a syštem which is already in force in many 4 It ` 
countr and conclude by stating that more | h E 
publicity should be given to existing facilities, 1 ae oi 
which are not always present in the minds of — ve 
business men conducting foreign trade. of th 
E S: E Assoc 

[ng AERO ÉxurprTION. cS 

The number of flying events in Great Britain are ve 
this year, ranging from the opening of the f Great 
Bneland-Egypt-India service and the display | more: 

i 


at Hendon to the coming Schneider Cup Race, yet Gn 


combine to make 1929 a landmark in aviation, f worth 
and it is peculiarly fitting that this should have - | comes 
been the period chosen for the International f surfac 
Acro Exhibition at Olympia. tt is nine years _ ‘| and N 
since the last exhibition in London, and in ^ | arable 
the interval the progress in the science Of "that 4 


‘aviation has been remarkable. The exhibits 
at Olympia show the latest chapters in the 
history of the development of flying, and, it 
may be said at once, are a veritable révelation 
of the triumph of an industry which 1s only 
aboi twenty years old, if ohe goes back to it 
really serious beginnings. The E : hibition 1s 
naturally attracting crowds, bub it is not 3 


the p: 
the we 


ues veally caught the public imaginati 
What is said of the Motor Show that it fil 


l recent years © 
gan £0 pi 


are 0n view at the Exhibition at no greater 
rice than £370. and no doubt in subse. uent 


years prices will be steadily reduced until the 


i wint Is reached when every person who can 
d now afford a motor-car can turn to flying 
Ü i instead. It may be said that the day of popular 
à flying is still far off, perhaps a generation or 
ir B o. To that view E can only reply that itas 
> impossible to visit Olympia and seriously 
s maintain such a proposition. lf the Exhibition 
a demonstrates anything, it demonstrates bey ond 
ld argument. that aviation has now passed the 
ir stage when only the specialist coal l participate 
n init, and that it is nearing the point when ib 
3e will be as popular a pursuit as motoring is at 
d the present tune. lt is very probable indeed 
he that aviation has in store for if in this county, 
he: | at any rate a greater measure of popularity 
o ~f thanis possible for motoring. 

p X Exrnus RESOURCES. 


NY f It is often forgotten that agriculture remains 


we d the one great permanent industry, the founda- 
of 4 tion of all wealth. Sir Robert Grieg, President 
of the Agricultural Section of the British 


Associxtion, emphasized this fact in his recent 
address at Pretoria,.and many of his statements 


in are very striking, It is an astonishing fact that 
he Great Britain and Northern Ireland produce 


more agricultural wealth than Australia, and 


ce, yet Great Britain a anually imports £330,000,000 
om, | worth of grassland products, only half of which 
we f comes from the Empire. Of the total land 
nal f surface of Canada, India, South Africa, Australia 
ars i| and New Zealand, less than 9 per cent is under 


arable cultivation. Sir Robert Greig showed 
that 44 per cent of the world’s cattle graze on 
the pastures of the Empire and 38 per cent of 
the world’s sheep. Infact, the Einpire supports 
600,000,000 animals, but he declared that their 
value would be more than trebled if these 
uumals were suited to their environment, free 


nourished. If is clear that the task of develop- 
5 Ing the E Empire's resources is only beginning. 


AUSTRALIS PRODUCTIVITY. 


The’ productivity of Australia is the subject 
ofa striking statement issued by] Major-( teneral 
ir Granville Ryrie, High Commissioner for 
le Commonwealth. He points out that the 
munic: of sheep in Australia is. now ‘over 
10,000, the season's wool clip exceeding 
a G00, 000 Ibs. ; that last season a record area 

14,500,000 actos were sown with wheat, the 
fest exceeding 160,000,600 bt hels, hich 
iy 123 per cent less than the highest y 
e ded sehen. pu five. years. ago | no 


= 
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harvest this vear is about 25,000 tons, leaving 
an ex portable surplus; that half a million tons 
of sugar have been produced this season ; 
and that in various other directions output has 
been increased although conditions have not 
been particularly favourable. 


Reciprocal BENEFITS.: 
Such figures indicate in a very effective 
manner the ‘steady progress that the 


Commonwealth is making, and Sir Granville 
Ryrie emphasizes that remarkable as they are 
the resources of that great continent have 
us tapped to only a small extent. `“ There 
he states, “unlimited scope for the - 
fS investment of British capital.and of 
British man-power". The Mother Country 
will benefit as the wealth of Australia is 
unlocked. During the past three years, 
the Commonwealth has purchased from the 
Motherland goods, almost wholly manufactures, E 
to the value-of £185,000,000. But Sir Granville : 5 
draws attention to the fact that Australia’s 
ability to buy the goods of this country is 
governed entirely by the degree to which credits 
can be established here—prefer ably by disposing 
of her primary produce in the home market. 
There will be general agreement with him in Ins 
statement that the people * in both countries 

“have everything to gain by working for a 
rapid increase in British- Australian. trade. 
which has the particular merit of being almost. 
wholly complementary.” 

Tuose Younc Mex iN a Hurry. 

“The fortunes of old fell often to those 
who, content to begin life on the lowest rung 
of the ladder, climbed steadily to the top,” 
writes Sir Max Pemberton.in the Evening News 
of London. 

“This slow-motion picture has charms for 
few to-day. Young men come to me and say, - 

‘Pam with So- -ando s, and I can stop | there _ 
i get two hundred an y a year. CAE 


that, of course. What I want is something 
which will bring me at least five hundred a year — 
now. Do you think you could’ get me a job 
like that 2” 3 4 
"The answer, E am afraid, s invariabl 
negative. The “non-stop” youth is. th curse. 
of the City and ‘the author of mue ts T 2 
dizepant oot Men work capies 


——— << 
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Science, indeed, has made us what we are 
and there is no turning back. We race through 
life and even in our sleep we dream of movement 
anew. Different occupations, new houses, new 
cars, new records, the perpetual va et vient 
which this twentieth century has imposed 
upon us—to such are we condemned. Nor 
may any man dare to prophesy what the 
outcome of it allis to be. Leisure and repose 
are vital alike to clear thought and to achieve- 
ment. I wonder sometimes if the youth of 
our time really think seriously about anything 
at all unless it be of the money which this’ 
ceaseless movement does not win for them. 


They are racing. . . -but is not their way down 
the hill? And who shall help them if the 
brakes of reason fail them and the end of it all 
is the stone-wall which even the “ super- 
charged " will not surmount ! ~ 


Water POWER IN SWITZERLAND. 


In January 1927, the rating of hydro-electric 
plant installed or in course of erection in 
Switzerland was given as 2,220,000 h.p., made 
up of 1,859,000 h.p. installed at the end of 1925, 
41,000 h.p. put into service in 1926, and 320,000 
h.p. building. Jn 1925 140,000 h.p. were 
installed. According to a ‘report by His 
Majesty’s Minister at Berne, the present 
development represents about one-fourth of 
thetotal power resources of the country. 


The power output of Swiss electric works in 
1926 is paced at about 4,000 million kwh., or 
roughly, 80 per cent of the maximum available 
output. Power and light absorbed 2,250 
million kwh., about 775 millions were exported 
and a similar amount was consumed in the 
electro-chemical and metallurgical industry. 
whilst 200 millions were used for traction. 
Atmospheric conditions were fairly favourable 
for power poduction. A large station working 
on accumulation and completed in 1925, 
afforded valuable assistance in tiding over a 
period of drought at the end of the winter 
1925-26. Exports of power are being looked 
upon as an increasingly valuable source of 
national revenue, and the. steps taken by the 
Federal authorities: in 1924 to bring about a 
more healthy state in ex port conditions are how 
bearing fruit. Considerable care js exercised 
by these authorities in issuing ex port ieee 
Contracts on an exchange basis were conclude 1 
in 1926 by some power companies for the ex ot 
of surplus summer output and the eo in 
ed 5 power produced by imum stations 
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HEavrHy Livine. 

Mr. John Hall, lecturer organizer, Merseyside 
Borough Health Education Committee, reading 
a paper on health education at the Congress 
of the Royal Sanitary Institute, reported in the 
Yorkshire Post, defined some ol the aims and 
objects of health education as :— 

* (T) To establish the idea of the sacredness 
of life. 

(2) To eliminate fears and superstitions. 

(3) To endeavour to develop an historical 
as well as an evolutionary sense, which will bring 
a spirit of optimism and of purose into life, 
and help folk to live and work for the next 
generation. 

(3) To teach the marvels and wonders of the 
animal body (not merely the hwnan). 

(B) To seek to show that liie is a great 
adventure and to contemplate lilè and not 
disease. 

(6) To teach the laws of healthy living—in 
the individual, the home, the factory and city. 

(7) To demonstrate the working of the Public 
Health Departments and to stress the need for 
personal and communal co-operation. 

It was much more effective to a popular 
audience to know. 

(L) That there are some 12,000 miles of blood 
vessels in the human body than to know the 
names of eventhe main arteries and veins. 

(2) That the main vital functions operate 
through a series of wonderful tubes, A. D.C.D.E. 
F.G. (air tubes, blood tubes, body cavity, 
dorsal tube, car tube, food tube and germinal 
tube), rather than the usual details of the 
various anatomical systems or the minute struc- 
ture of a decaying tooth or the microscopic 
iniracles of the tex ture of the skin. 

Incidentally, these tubes were so constructed 
that given anything like a chance they would 
keep themselves clean and healthy and 80 
function normally. : 

The interesting point was not so much why 
they go wrong but why they work at all.” 

The Eiffel tower is forty years old, and to 
mark the forticth anniversary of its completions 
a bust of its designer, Gustave Eifiel, was W- 
veiled at the base of the tower by Monsieur 
Germain Martin, the Secretary for Posts a 
Telegraphs on May 2nd. Still the highest 
building in the: world (thank goodness); tne 
tower has amply paid its way. The cost o 
building It was repaid in six months, and the 

concern " now pays a dividend, we are told, 
of about 20 per cent. - During the forty Y on 


of its existence nearly 14 ple have 
D a, rly 14,000,000 peop 
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Economics in. the West. 


e 
g : America as Debtor and Creditor. 
8 London, 31st August 1929.—To a worker in balance may be arrived at which represents an 
d the field of economics one of the thoughts that addition to or subtraction from the individual's 
sweetens the passage of the years is that day by material capital. As distinct from these clearly 
: day the world is becoming more fully equipped distinguishable groups of items, gold transac- 
with accumulating and improving records. To tions, which are also separatelv shown in the 
| this result the United States Department of table, are of a mixed character. They enter 
i Commerce makes regular and voluminous con- into the current account in the sense that gold 
s tributions, not the least inst ructive of which is movements sometimes take place because of a 
F comprised in its estimates of the innamerable maladjustment between claims currently falling 


t groups of items entering into the sum total of 
: o p . s $ M 
America’s transactions, on publie and private 
Ameri : x ) 
account, with other countries. The estimates 


* for 1928 have now been published and their 
t presentation reveals once again an admirable 
6 readiness to abandon old methods in favour 
of better, sparing no pains to render the results 
n as accurate as possible and as technically sound 
as circumstances will permit. With the best 
ic will in the world, however, with almost unlimit- 
y -~ | ed personal and financial resources, and with the 
wealth of data available—far exceeding that in 
T any other country—the estimates remain 
nothing more than estimates, and in some in- 
d stances little more than guesses. Consequently, 
le while America's balance of payments is on re- 
cord in greater detail and ina higher degree of 
te | accuracy than for any other country, it must nob 
E. be supposed that perfection has yet been 
y | ached. Perfection, true, must be regarded as a. 
al | relative term, and the American estimates come 
ne Very near that definition if account be taken of 
o: ME the natural limitations still existing. 
ic The following table (vide p. 448) shows the 
puncipal items entering into the American 
d ülance of payments in the past two calendar 
Id Years. They have been divided into four groups, 
80 Wo of which are clearly allied,one quite distinct 
rom these two, and one a marginal group. The 
ly sures relating to movements of goods, to- 
: stther with the so-called“ invisible ” items, 
to 4 s0Uped under the heading “ Other Current 
n | tems x: make up the current account, which 
n- prises a record of incomings and outgoings. 
ur € credit surplus on this account represents an 
id d cretion to the country’s net claims upon other 
si ae 2D arts of the world, while the direct estimates of 
he. the oes in the amounts of thése claims and of 
gi 9 d off-setting debts are shown under ^ Capital 
Do M e iens ". This grouping is adopted upon 
a idiviag Same principle as should govern an 
t IN uals personal accounts, for these too, as 
ve 3. Senera]ly recognized, should show the direct 


“lationsh: £ 
n tionship between purely current income 


Gis gen wae ; ‘ 
expenditure in order that a residual 
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due against a country, and immediaté claims of 
that country against the rest of the world. On 
the other hand, gold transactions are capital 
movements in the sense that gold itself is real 
capital, from the possessor's point of view, and 
in the sense that some gold transactions repre- 
sent purely the exchange of one form of capital 
for another. This is so, for example, when 
bank balances owned in one country by the 
central bank of another are converted into gold, 
whether the gold is left in the foreign centre or ^ 
actually shipped to the country of its owner. : 


Tue * BALANCE or TRADE" AND GOLD. 


The various items in the accounts are well 
worth careful study, though little will be said - 
regarding them at this point. They show the 
extraordinary complexity of interaction between 
the different items in the account, and the amaz- 
ing resiliency of a country’s balance of pay- 
ments. This fact is well illustrated by consider- 
ation of a very old theory, commonly set forth 
in books of economic instruction written either 
before the present stage of understanding was 
reached, or without realization that such a stage 
had in fact been attained. We were told in the 
days of primary simplicity that ifa country’s 
" balance of trade" moved adversely, gold 
would be exported to meet the excess claims 
falling due. Jf, that is, a country increased its 
imports unduly, in relation to its ex ports, or if 
it sold fewer goods to foreigners, without 
reducing its purchases from them, then it would - 
have to Ship gold abroad. The converse was 

_ also luid down with equal regard for simplicity 

-in mechanics. It is doubtful whether this 

_ theory was ever so true as was stated or implied | 
but*of one thing we may be assured—that it is 
certainly not true to-day. - Gold, indeed, seems 
to move about for a hundred and one reasons. 
but these! Let us take an example from the — 
table. In 1928 the United States had a com 


pelled to ship more gold to the 


z Sž 


a à £ 
Digiti, j d 2 $ 
à 448 altiged.by ya Save) FeendatonvcberinOdeSahbotr 
UNITED STATES Bavaxce or Pay am 1927 and 1928. The 
Dr. x (millions of dollars i : Gr. simple 
í Commopity TRADE. ; 3 on ce] 
| lo»; 1928 927 1 more c 
Merchandise imports 4.184 4,091 Merchi andise exports Sa 1,865 5,129 any Ol 
Purchases of coal and oil bunker ys abroad 29 25 Sales of cor M ae oil bunkers 3 a 50 ments 
Imports of silver z . » 68 sports © f silver iG $7 f all s 
EIo E items ind adjustments for 'ellaneous items : nnd nujus sine nts for i dr 3 
smuggled goods, bad debts, ete. bad debts, ete. £u) their. 
E: EE reactio 
X091 f not me 
ae i 
; i excepti 
en DTENS 
RRENT + TEMS, j unvary y 
Freights paid to foreigners on imports S Freights receive d on expojts 140 143 | such ài 
Insurance payments abread R Insurance receipts NU LL 80 £0 single i 
E matures abroad of travellers from Expenditures of foreign visitors 1n U.S 163 — 168 B s 
U.S. A 696 — 782 Amounts brought in hy immigrants — .. 35 28 i either 
Immigrants’ ances arosa CAS 241 217 Receipts from long- term investments j the mi 
Payments on pr gn longterm invest- : abroad 3m st "S "49. 817 | determ 
ments in U. 3 903 252 Receipts from short-term invesiments other i 
Payments on Dian ‘short: te mn invest- abroad d 7 65 otne ; 
mentsin U. 8 75 107 Government rece ipts | on account of war exchan 
Government pay! ments abroad, te! 5a 86 HO debis án 9206 210 politics 
Charitable and missionary contributions Other Government rece rip ite ees ve 5T 53 import 
abroad .. m 19 52 — Cinema film royalty receipts .. »5 75 70 
Royalty payments on foreign « cinema Other items 133. 185 
films 33 . 4 
Other items ne T 2p d H 
1,684 1 d 689 1.709 Import 
MET EP E Ew ae 
4 
GoLD MOVEMENTS, en 
vi 
Imports : 207 169 Exports | .. 35 901 8501 Gold : 
_ Releases from animaried BOOTS n 188 — Earmarkings on dors ien account 183 68 ; 
384 629 
Carita, MovEME NTS. Changes 
TU vc eademants a Dror md Ne 
New U. S. jnvestments abroad 1,606 New foreign investments in U, S 880 1,704 Nery 
Purchases of U. S. securities held abroad. — 661 ; $ fror 
t i Sales of foree securities: ctc kdd im T 
Redemption and sinking fund payments ` 70 U.S d 4149 . 492 Net sl 
m z 3 ' duce Ad 2 ae 
| pres in foreign-owned bank balances, iicet Rad Ene uh receipts.. d4 361 
: D m —— 4 
y 49 9.557 * 
1,642 E Disere p: 
/ Balance dite to errors and omissions... 
GRAND TOTAL 8.806 1( 289 a : It wi 
iUd 10:239 GRAND TOTAL 8,806 10,289 f i5 obse 
T e i " E. : "€i DE the Uy 
he contrary, whereas m 1927 the United Stat : m 
y A Unmted States x : abr 
actually sold about $150. millions of gold to Te a aped the en RS for thi 
0 a 5i 4 i 
mc E UU abb ides more. BS to fit the theor y. Let us c :onsult the f de ni 
table again. On all current accounts, including 4 oun 


about 5270 millions. 
A later defence of the theory was Benda 


on the statement that commodities were not the: 


e . only things to be taken into account in esti- 
E mating the “balance of trade 7: there ate 
Eo s imports and ex port«—those mys- 

terious transactions which the ordinary man 

A thought were extracted from Alice in W RD. 
| land, since what, seemed to him clearly an ex- 
poit was often called by economists an “ 
visible" import. However, 


in- 
even whe en this 
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invisible items but excluding gold, in 1928 the | iH 1920 


United States attained an export surplus oF 
well over * 100 millions as compared with one 
of less thám £600 millions in 1927. Surely here 
vas d situation in which foreign countries 
simply could not help sending gold! - But, 95 
we know, the movement of gold was in pret cisely. 
the opposite direction. The fact is that mto f 
national capital transactions and short-te™” qa 
borrowings are by far the most inimedidtelY^ 
potent factors in the movement of gals: $ 


The reason for the refutation of the old and 
m ! simple theory i$ to be found in the transactions 
on capital account, and it becomes more and 
clear that goid moves not as the result of 


; more : 2 i 

R any one group of items in the balance of pay- 
2 un = r cr: 
a ments but as a conse julence of a coneatenation 
37 di all sorts of different facts, vavying widely in 
a their character and origin, and having infinite 
ee reactions and interactions. The same applies 


not merely to the gold item but to all the others 
except those representing the fulfilment of an 
unvarying collection of long-term contracts 
such as receipts on account of war debts. No 
single item or group of items can be regarded as 
either wholly causal or wholly resultant, nor are 
the most important proximate influences in 
determining their size to be found in the size of 
otheritems in the account. Factors of prices, 
exchange movements and accidents of business, 
polities and act of God are probably far more 
important in affecting the size of the different 
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items than movements in other individual items. 
The relationship between all the different kinds 
of transactions constitute a field of study which 
is as vet almost unex plored, and the Department 
of Commerce is to be congratulated on its con- 
stent references to the obseurity which sur- 
rounds it and the complexity to be found with- 
in it. One of the most useful innovations in the 
latest bulletin is the publication of a table of 
sed and comparable figures covering the 
re period 1922-28. These figures have been 
summarized in the statement below in which 
movements of gold and of paper currency have 
been entered in the current account in order to 
bring out clearly the changes in the capital posi- 
tion of the country as arrived at by the residual 
method. The changes as computed by direct 
estimates are shown in the capital account, the 
differences between the results on the residual 
vstems being attributable to 
errors and omissions. 


_ lt will be noticed that no very regular trend 
S observable in the residual figures. In 1922 
the. United States lent a substantial amount 
| *road, in 1928 there was no surplus available 
| St this purpose; in 1924 and 1925 large net 

| Mounts were invested outside the country; 


mg .- 

ma qu 111926 a relati yely small sum ; in 1927 a mitch 
of | Ser amount again; and in 1928 a still bigger 
one pum, Surpassing even that achieved on Great 
iere Ens balance of payments, which amount 
ne d tho Itself, at £150 millions, the largest since” 
ash di 23. The figures for 1928 must therefore be 
ely itten down as pre-eminently acceptable to 
bere “ticans in that they gave full scope for the - 
QUE loyment of the phrase ` all-time record 
jely : its numerous and. not always musical 


Onyins. : RO NIMMT 
“Unprecedented increase in 1923 in Ame 


* Paper currency is included in the 


SUMMARY Or UNITED STA BALAN Oy PAYMENTS, 1922-28. 
(millions of dollars}. 
1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
Import. (-—) or export (-+) surplus on current E : 
account: x S 
Commodity trade + 589 -+ 206 -H 882 + GJA -+ 278 + 583 + S37 
"Invisible " items 35 NS 2.200445 -E 2 — 80 = J20 — 178 DIS 107 
Gold and paper currency” — 194 -— 245 — 236 + "2 -— 72 p lot + 272 
Net increase or decrease in debts due from 
abroad ae 2950) -— 87 L-500. 585 Ee S38.) 515 7421002: 
hanges on capital account :— : 
Net long-term lending to (—) or horrowing A 
from (4-) abroad — 30. — 783. = 560—540] = 69 738 
Net short-term do. I 3 4-218 — 61 + 359 — 226 
Totals 33 — 517 — 62]. — 181 — 695 — 962. 
Diserepaney, due to errors and omissions cod 9491. 88) Re dB c be eO 


figures for the first four years only. 


ca’s claims. on other countries was dispropor- 
tionately divided as the table shows, between 
long-term. and short-term endings. Three- 
quarters of the surplus: available from eurrent - 
account operations was used to strengthen 
America’s long-term capital position, and one- 
quarter to strengthen. her short-term relation- 
ships. On long-term account the United 
States, already a creditor, invested large net 
sums abroad, while on short-term accou 
America the debtor reduced her outstan 
“indebtedness to other countries by a sub; 
tial amount. - : bi 
long-term investments abro: 
1927 were estimat 
- $13.500 millions, 


eRe 
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espect of war debts. As against 
x H 

as computed that foreign long- 

es at the 


.700 millions, 


amount in n 
" these totals, it w 
term investments in the United 
end of 1927 amounted to about : 
and this figure is apparently accepted as true 
also of a year later. At thee 20; then. 
the United States was à creditor country in 
respect of long-term claims to a net total of, 
let us say very roughly, $10,000 millions. By 
contrast. with this strong creditor position, 
. America was estimated on short-term account 
to be in debt to the rest of the world at the end 
of 1927 to a net amount of 51,864. millions, 
while tho figure for a year later was 51.638 
millions. Consequently, on long and short- 
term accounts together the United States was 
a creditor to the extent of about 58,500 millions. 
The addition of the present value, on a 5 per 
cent basis, of the war debts to the United States 
Government would raise the total to about 
$14,000 millions. These figures, by reason of 
difficulties in estimating the individual itens 
and the effect of cumulative margins of error, 
must be regarded as distinctly tentative, but it 
is encouraging to note that the Department is 
obtaining more detailed particulars which may 
materially increase the reliability of the result- 
ing estimates. 
America’s SHORT-TERM | NDEBTEDN ESS. 
The figures which show perhaps the greatest 
initiative in their compilation, but at the same 
time yield the most questionable results, are 
those relating to the growth or deeline of foreign- 
owned short-term funds in America and Ameri- 
can short-term funds in other countries. These 
items are by their nature extremely elusive and 
the statistics are obtained as a result of annual 
questionnaires addressed to numerous banking 
and other financial institutions. "The. out- 
standing short-term debts between the United 
States and other countries at the end of the 
past two years, as compiled by the Department, 
are summarized in the following table :- 3 
millions of dollars) 
Debts to United States ; 
American deposits abroad 
Short-term loans to forei mers 


American funds in foreign money 
markets = : 


Debts from United States : 
Horevin deposits in United States 1.938 4,751 
Short-term borrowings from foreia: 1o 7: 
Foreign funds in American money market ae ss 

In bank acceptance 3 406 570 
» Treasury certificates ‘ VH 
«5 brokers’ loans 
, other forms .. 


Net United States’ indebtedness 
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]t might have been supposed, in view of 
popular notions regarding New York stock and 
money market conditions and the fluctuations 
in the sterling exchange, that during last year 
foreigners would have increased their holdings 
of short-term funds in the United States and 
that America’s net indebtedness on short-term 
account would have risen. If the figures in the 
table are accepted, however, neither of these 
developments has occurred. The Department 
of Commerce bulletin contains an explanation 
of this superficial anomaly, pointing out that, 
although American money rates rose, 80 also 
did European; that, in addition, foreigners 
bought vastly inereased amounts of American 
goods, so that the ex port sur lus was increased 
and foreign funds already in America had to be 
drawn upon to meet the payments involved ; 
and that, finally, American long-term loans 
abroad were severely restricted in the second 
half of the year. These considerations show 
how extremely mobile are short-term funds, and 
how easy it is to fall into errors of fact when 
speaking of “inflows” and ^ outflows ” of funds 
from one country to another. Applying and 
adapting the arguments already ontlined to the 
position iu the first half of the present year, it 
would seem highly doubtful whether the recent 
weakness of sterling in terms of dollars has been 
due, to any large extent, to private investment 
by non-Americans of short-term funds in New 
York. Much more probably is it to be related 
with the far lower level of foreign long-term 
security issues in the United States and the 
consequent failure to balance on other accounts. 
Thus, according to the latest statistics of the 


New York Commercial and Financial Chronicle: 


the par value of foreign issues in New York in 
the first five months of 1929 was less than $400 
millions, as compared with well over $700 mil- 
lions in the corresponding part of 1928. 

The figures of debts due to America are less 
striking than those in the lower half of the table. 
First of all. it will be seen that on both dates 
foreign-owned deposits im American banks 
accounted for nearly two-thirds of the tota 
antount due to foreigners. This is an unex pect- 
edly large proportion, but it has to be remeni 
bered that a considerable part of the funds 
would he standing to the credit of foreign cent 


banks as a constituent of their cash reserves 


against notes and other demand liabilities. 
The next largest item in the 1928 return CO” 
sists of foreign holdings of American ba 
ceptances. The figure of $570 millions 1a: 
December 31 last is surprisingly high, seeing 
that the total acceptances of American banks: 
as returned by the American Acceptance 
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| Council, on the same date was $1,284 millions. 
1 E Roughly speaking, then. foreigners appear to 
E y have been holding about one-half of the total 


5 — T pauk acceptances available. ln addition, how- 
Y ever, it must be remembered that paper of this 
1 kind forms one of the media for the exercise of 
5 | Federal Reserve open market policy. On 
| January. 2 last the twelve Federal Reserve 


Banks held altogether 5484 millions of bills 
bought in the open market. It will be seen, 
| therefore, on what a narrow margin of supply 
f the New York bill market works; and in the 
| light of these facts it is easy to appreciate the 
| eagerness of the American monetary author- 
ities to develop the bill market by encouraging 
Í the use of paper of this kind. i 


= The figures of foreign holdings of Treasury 
9 certificates show a heavy decline over the year. 
(Certificates of indebtedness are short-term 


differing in important respects from British 
Treasury bills, and are freely dealt im on the 
New York money market at variable prices. 
- 4 The decline in the foreign holdings has to be 
j attributed, not to any loss of attractiveness 
| relatively to other investments, but to a qute 


e distinct and fortuitous influence. Last year 
a it was decided to grant to foreign central banks 
n | exemption from liability to tax on the income 
ew | Kcerved from investments in bank acceptances, 
d | this exemption already applying to holdings of 
a | Certificates of indebtedness. Thus one of the 
he | Principal elements of superiority in certificates 
is Was removed. 

he These remarks give some indication of the 
cler degree of importance to he attached to the deci- 
in lon, recently'taken in the United States, to 
He Supplement the certificate system by the use 
ui Y f of securities similar to British Treasury bills. 


| hould the powers recently granted to the 
hited States Treasury be used to any large 
tent, then some of the foreign-owned funds 
nv York might be utilized in the purchase of 
aese securities. This would ease the pressure 
tonne acceptance market and provide an addi- 
ieee y pe of paper, of gilt-edged character and 
Sessing the quality of non-depreciability, 

erm use in the investment of short-term 
have b tt 1s possible that the scheme may 
E een put forward partly with a view to 

wlating the developement of & large-scale 
et in New York, which the Federal 
d MERE was to some extent, designed 
and has largely failed to achieve. At 


d 
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secürities bearing a fixed rate of interest, thus: . 


„Itis possible that American “ window dressing” 


ame time it would not appear likely that- 
uld Ns Availability of-a new form of security - 
end to increase the amount of foreign- 


owned funds aceumulating in the United States. 
The volume of such funds depends, as we have 
already indicated, on factors far more potent 
than this. Briefly, the possible availability of 
United States Treasury bills may very well 
alter the disposition of foreign-owned funds, but 
may be expected to have but slight, if any, 
effect upon their volume. 

Perhaps the most striking item in the table 
has yet to be mentioned, namely, the amount of 
foreign-owned money lent in the form of bro- 
kers’ loans. The figures for both years are 
amazingly low. The Monthly Review of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, in com- ` 
menting recently on the statistics of short-term 
funds, remarks that these figures would prob- 
ably have been considerably larger if some 
other date had been chosen for the returns, 
since “a number of foreign lenders in the call 
market withdrew funds on December 31, prob- 
ably for window ‘dressing’ purposes”. 


This, however, may not be the only ex planation, 
; 


may have led to the offer of greater inducements 
to foreigners to hold their money on deposit 
over the year-end rather than in brokers’ loans. 
Ryen so, and allowing for such a twin movement 
the figures still seem to err: on the low side. 
The weekly returns of loans to brokers com- 
piled from figures of the reporting member 
banks in New York City divide the total, which 
is not all-inclusive, into three groups, loans 
“for own account’, © for account of out-of- 
town banks”, and “for account of others ". 
On January 2 this last section accounted for no - 


- less than $2,166 millions, which represented a 


B 9 € . TE We ^ M 
decline of about $156 millions from the previous 
week’s figure.. In we regard this decline as 


.giving some indication of the strength of the 
-vear-end influences mentioned, and add to it 


the amount lent to brokers as shown in the 
table, we arrive at a figure of about $360 mil- 
lions, which may be taken as a very rough - 
guide to what might be called the - 

= normal" foreign loans to brokers about the ~ 
end of last year. Even this figure, however, 
appears distinctly low in relation to the total” 
foreign-owned funds in the United States, and — 
it would almost seem as if some foreign-owned — 
money in essence lent to brokers has for E 
reason been included, in replies to the question 
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Apart from these points arising from the 
individual items, the total debts from tlie 
United States, as shown in the table above, 
possess strong significance. The Reserve ank 
Review, in commenting on the small dif er 
between the two figures, suggests that i the 
return had covered ali the institutions, w ithout 
exception, in or through which foreigners held 
dollar funds there would have been even less 
changeas between the end of 1927 and of 19 s: 
i - however, it is probably safe to say 


In any cas i 
that no increase took place during the year 1n 
the total volume of foreign-owned funds in the 
United States. This emphasizes the truth of 
the statement that the weakness of sterling has 
not been due primarily to a so-called “ flow of 
funds " from Europe to America. The pre- 
dominant faetor has undoubtedly been the 
drastic curtailment of American long-term 
lending abroad. 


LONG-TERM AND SHORT-TERM FUNDS. 


The essence of these facts is clear. America 
has been keeping more of her funds in her own 
control, and passing on a smaller amount. to 
foreigners by way of loans. For some time 
past she had been lending Jong abroad and 
borrowing short from abroad. The surplus 
had been on the side of an increase in Amreiean 
claims, long and short together, on other 
countries, but it remains true that foreigners 
had borrowed heavily in the New York cupital 
market and had accumulated larger and larger 
quantities of short-term funds in America. dt 
followed that when foreign issues were rc- 
stricted foreign-owned funds ceased fo grow. 
The way in which the theoretical connection 
works itself out is simple. The decline in foreign 
issues restricts the new supplies of dollars 
coming into forci 
pressure on the exchanges of other. countries 
in order to maintain their exchanges these other 
countries have to draw on their accumulated 
holdings of dollar funds. If. then, foreica 
Issues in New York were to cease altogether à 
rapid decline might be expected in the volume 
: of foreign-owned funds in New York. The two 
elements in international indebtedness are in- 
separable, but the governing partner j 


s the 


quantity of long-term: lending through the new 


capital market, 

, Leaving the figures of foreign. funds in the 
United States, and turning to the other sid [ 
the picture, we see that forein shori-te 
debts to the United States increased byes ihe 
year by a fairly substantial amount. Serine 
therefore, has been to some extent Supplement: 

g a declining volume of long-terin loans to 
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m ownership, and thus places - 
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other countries by an increasing volume of 
short-term accommodation. As the net result 
of all these movements, America has on balance 
reduced her external indebtedness on short- 
term account, while increasing, at a slower rate 
than before, the indebtedness of foreign coun- 
tries to her on long-term aceount. Thus the 
creditor position of the United States is still 
being steadily strengthened. By one means or 
another the process goes on, irrevocably, 
inevitably, with the sureness almost of a law 


of nature. Indeed, it is almost a law of nature 
that ifa creditor country takes all possible steps 
to expand her exports to foreign markets, and 
at the same time maintains an attitude of active 
dislike for foreign imports, then her investments 
abroad must pile up and up indefinitely. Tf the 
seller insists on selling and prefers not to buy, 
there is only one possible result. The buyer 
must go further into debt-—alwa ys assuming the 
new debts are not balanced by the cancellation, 
with or without the consent of the creditor, of 
old debts. ‘There is always the bankruptcy 
court at the end of the road, and it is an inte- 
resting speculation how far nations, as economic 
entities, can in practice go into debt without 
plugging the wells of accommodation. On the 
answers given to specific questions arising from 
this general problem hangs the formulation 
of a wise, far-seeing policy for American trade. 


SUGARCANE. 

The Madras Agricultural Ligest (No. 81) 
says :—As an adequate water-supply in the hot 
weather is the limiting factor in growing sugar- 
cane in the Godavari, and as the margin of 
profit in cane cultivation has of late years 
dwindled, and as a large proportion of the cost 
of cultivation goes on irrigation, an attempt 
has been made at the Anakapalle Suga r-testing 
Station to discover a variety which will yield 
fairly well with one good soaking irrigation at 
planting time only. Co. 213, Maxwell 10, and 
J. 247 were tried under these conditions an 
two planting scasons were adopted, one to- 
wards the end of February, and one towards 
the close of April, In the carly planted Series 
Co. 213 and Maxwell 10 were ri pe and harveste 
during the month and they gave 40.8 tons an 
29.8 tons of stripped cane ‘per acre respectively: 
In the late planted series only Co. 213 was ripe 
and this gave 40.8 tons of stripped cane Pe 
acre also. By this practice Rs. 90 to Rs. 10 
per acre are saved on irrigation and if yields 
like this can be obtained and this money 52Y* 


the problem of making sugarcane cultivation 


pay will be solved to a-great extent despite te 
low price of jaggery. 
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Wheat Prices 
Montreal, 1st August, 1929.—1n the early 
months oi 1929 there were a number of factors 
"in the Canadian business situation, such as the 
jow price of wheat and the tightness of money, 
which seemed to portend at least a minor 
recession in business act ivity for the balance of 
the year, but, somewhat contrary to general 
expectations business and industry have con- 
tinned at a high level throughout the spring 
and early summer. With the severe credit 
strain relaxed. and with wheat 
prices at a much more satisfactory level, there 
ig no question but that prospects for the re- 
mainder of the year have shown substantial 
improvement. 
The outstanding event of the past 
months has been the sharp recovery in wheat 
prices. The low price which prevailed during 
the first half of the year had had a disturbing 
influence upon business optimism. From Janu- 
ary through April, the price of No. 1 Northern 
Wheat at Winnipeg varied between $1.15 and 
$1.30 in comparison with a price of $1.40 to 
$1.55 in the same months of 1928. In 
May last, in these columns, attention was 
drawn to the world wheat situation and, 
though it was recognized that it- was then 
too early to predict the size of the coming 
cop, the conclusion was presented that the 
world wheat situation was relatively satis- 
factory. During May, the market began to 
over-discount the surplus held in Canada. the 
United States and Argentina, and the shortage 
of wheat at consuming centres in Europe was 
Not given sufficient consideration. By May 
| 30th the price of No. 1 Northern, had dropped 
below $1.05. 
Since that time the prospects for a smaller 
World crop in 1929 have become pronounced. 
The prolonged period of exceptionally dry 
Weather in Western Canada and’ the United 
tates has wrought-severe damage, the fear has 
Isappeared that the new Farm Board in the 
uted States might take action leading to the 
teas of wheat abroad, and these factors 
Bu p with the recent heavy European buy- 
| M immediate re uirements have com- 
30th 2 ue the price of wheat hebween May 
aunt y A uly [7th from. £1.05 to Sl 15,” The 
' [EET that profitable wheat prices will be 
offset ms m the coming crop has done much to 
Size m i gloom caused by the deerease in the 

The 5 e crop. : ; 

e Crop Report of the Dominion Bureau of 
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Business Prospects. 
statistics published on July 11, 1929, shows an 
increased wheat acreage of 186,000 acres, or 
about 1%, but the condition of the crop was 
estimated at 88 as compared with 100 for the 
ten-year average, and 102 for the same date 
last year. Since the compilation of that report, 
there has been substantial damage to the crop 
tron dry weather. On the 20th of July the 
siatistician of the Canadian Wheat Pool issued 
a statement to the effect that ‘the wheat crop 
was only 57%, of normal and estimated the 
condition of the crop in the three prairie pro- 
vinces was estimated as follows,—Manitoba 58, 
Saskatchewan 60 and Alberta 50.  Deteriora- 
tion was reported as taking place at a rapid 
rate; and the acute need for rain throughout 
the West was noted. On July 20th there were 
reports of fairly general vains; this produced a 
reaction in wheat prices, but as vet it is not 
known how much improvement will result from 
this change in the weather. On July 1, 1929, 
the United States’: Department of Agriculture 
predicted a wheat crop 65 million bushels 
smaller than that harvested in 1928. In that 
country also there has been exceptionally un- 
favourable weather since the conipilation of the 
report. Canadian daily electrical energy produc- 
tion for Canadian use during the months of 
March, Ápril and May amounted to 43,841,000 ; 
44,217,700; and 44,676,000. kilowatt-hours. 
This represents an average of 18% increase 
oxer the corresponding months of 1928. Dur- 
ing the first five months of 1929, the value of 
building contracts awarded in Canada has been 
about 875 in excess of those awarded during the 
record breaking year of 1928. Carloadings, 
newsprint, and iron and steel production com- 
pare favourably with the corresponding months 
of last year. The Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics index number of employment reached 
122.4 on June 1, as compared with 113.8 on 
the same date last year, and 107.2 on June 1, 
1927. With mining continuing to show sub- 
stantial improvement, with most manufactur- 
ing plants at a high level of activity, a level 
substantially in advance of that attained in 
1928, and with improved prospects for agri- 
cultural prices, the outlook for Canadian busi- 
m- 


sidered favourable. 


Rerun DISTRIBUTION. 


The intensity of competition which, 
past, was largely confined to manufact; 


spreading into the field of distribution. New 
methods, greater efliciency, better service on 
lower margin’ of profit are becoming the order 
of the day and the changes in the retail field 
are taking place at a rate which makes the shift 
of scene appear kaleidoscopic and abrupt. It 
is the spread of the chain store which has 
attracted attention, but it was the introduction 
of scientific methods in the study of problems 
of distribution which made. possible this new 
movement. Only a relatively small proportion 
of the total volume of merchandise is sold 
through chain stores, but independent stores 
throughout the country are adapting themsel ves 
io new standards, increasing the value of the 
service rendered, and making more intelligent 
studies of the desires of their customers. 


; RETAILING IN CANADA. 


ae The Canadian Business Research Bureau has 
estimated that during the year 1929 there will 

be 1,000 new chain store units established in 
Canada; that 700 were established in 1928, and 

that the number which were in operation on 
January 1, 1929, was 3,700. According to this 
report, there were on that date 1,670 stores in- 
cluded in the grocery chains, 297 selling drugs, 

f 937 meat stores, 223 variety stores (5/ $1.00). 
217 cigar stores, 149 candy stores, 109 cafes, 
restaurants and hotels, 108 bake shops, 106 shoe 
stores, and 15-20 other lines in each of which 

. there were chains of from 10 to 90 units. This 
report did not include gasoline service stations, | 

of which there are hundreds under chain 
management. The chain type of management 

» 2 has spread through many fields and there are 
now chain stores selling furs, radios, musical 
. instruments, hardware, tyres, soft drinks,^ 
lothing and furniture. At the beginning of 
28 there were 77 department stores in Canada 

under chain maragement. - X, 

= Independent stores in Canada, particularly 
groceries, have met the invasion of the chain 
a store by the formation of associations of retail 


as Victoria Independent 
association of 560 indepen- 
intreal and its vicinity. In 
c his association is run along lines 
entical with those used by the chains. 

ate in buying and advertising, 
uniorm managerial policy, 
s by all the 


they ma 
and a uniform s 
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a single association in the Prairie Provinces with 


350 members, besides many other associations 
in the Prairie Provinces and in other parts of 
Canada. The formation of retail associations 
then, constitute a movement comparable hs 
importance with that of the chain store. 
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Crary METHODS. 


Whether the chain consists of a number of 
store units under a single management, or of an 
association of independent dealers, reduction in 
cost of operation, more orderly buying and 
larger profits on a narrower margin of mark-up 


have been attained. Both types of organiza- i g 
tion have initiated careful studies of the quan- | 
tity and quality of goods desired in typical Eo The 
communities. With the assurauce that con- Ted exe 
sumers demand was likely to be adequate, j of the 
large-scale purchasing at reduced prices became — | AUS 
feasible. Each group buys a particular type E se m 
of goods through a single agent; the agent is | stores, 
able to bargain on tlie basis of large orders 3 manul 
x | mitted 


without the expense and danger inherent to 


enlargement of inventory. Goods come to the — liten 


RAP 
| institu 


consumer while their appearance is still fresh, 4 7 
and particularly in the case of food products, | Ha 
cleanliness is stressed. Standardization in — | Chamb 
construction, methods of management, book | studies 
keeping, and particularly in the order of ar f ally e 

: | studies 


rangement and display, may take away from 
the individuality of the store, but there is a 
tendeney for this standardized unit to be 
decidedly more attractive than were many of .- 
the old corner groceries. In general, the new . 
store is too busy to constitute a good centre 
for the discussion of local politics. / 
The most impressive element in model. 
methods is the emphasis laid upon rapidity, of | 
tumover. In the past, turnover in groceries k 
las bčen as low as six to cight times a year. - 
Grocery chains claim that they turn their stock 
twenty to twenty-five times a year. Rapi 
turnover assists in the reduction of inventories — 
and makes for a lower percentage-for overhe 
It is more because of rapidity of turnover tha 
because of the advantage which come Wi 
large-scale purchasing that the grocery chains 
make the claim that the saving which they have 
made for the consumer amounts to 14 to | 
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w methods of merchandizing give then 
uicker and clearer understanding of the 
able trend of demand: — : 
i à z 
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To the wholesaler and the jobber, the deve- bution of goods into retail channels are so great 
ment of the chain and the association has that the savings of chain store methods are. 


F 
{Jop : 3 E j 2 : j 
lor a matter of grave concern. Both of these within the reach of every intelligent indepen- 


1 been x 5 Lf ON AEE 3 / IY 3 
à types of buying tend to eliminate the middle- — dent dealer. Jn the opinion of those who take 
* | man. The intelligent wholesaler has recognized this view, the popularity of the chain method $ 
n M. y 


| ihat it is only by. maximum efficiency on the of distribution will cease when the independent 

art of his organization that he can hope to dealer has raised his standards to conform to 
maintain his position. Failures among whole- the pace set by such competition. 

salers and jobbers have been proportionately 


j $ ^ Independ- Members 
T Jarger than among retailers. In certain cases, 


2 : ently of - í 
wholesalers have become purchasing agents for Operated — Chains. 
shains or associations, and in other cases 2: 5 “Stores, 
P. 5 re established retail chains of their own, Number of Firms — «. ay Ji 
they have estabis Ur ^ * Total Merchandise Costs og 67.0% O 
SCIENTIFIC STUDIES OF RETAILING. Gross Margin D < 33.0 33.9 
| nthe of comnie ion EDITORI Functional Division of Salaries > 
OL. The intensity [U c ompe tion m retal mg 185 and Wages : 1 
1 led executives into intensive study of the details Executive Šo e "bp "ous 
of the costs of business. Wholesale and retail Managers and Assistants y 0.6 0.45 
. . "m. " Y "dog n ne 3. 50% 1 307 
grocers, wholesale and retail druggists, whole- Total Salaries and W MEC Ede 16.5% 16.620 
ye : Bm Jix penses by Functional Groups : > 
a ] sale manufacturers and retail jewellers, shoe MaA IS EE Od 
P | stores, department stores and automobile General ds 7.2% 6.8% 
E į manufacturers in the United States have sub- Total Occupancy .. 6.2 71 
| mitted the full details of their inventories and Total Publicity ec 1.9 
to 5 xA E Édoinc on CR Total Buying : 3.7 24.5 
lis allitems of the expense of doing business to such "Tota! General Selling 8.9 boy um 
h institutions as the Bureau of Business Research Total Delivery — .. S IL 1.5 
. q E = ' . H = 
& | a Harvard University, or the Automobile : EI ee 
= d Chamber of Commerce, so that comparative |. p Total Expense be eRe OEE 
mo MSc of cos oht be avani I BC Net Profit .. 55 16695 0.995 
ok | Studies of cost might be available. In practi- Total Net Gain: - : 
w | ally every line of merchandizing there are cost Percentage of Net Sales ~. 4.6% 4.0% 
m - | Studies available showing the average ratios of _ Percentage of Net Worth... 9.9% 9.4% 
^. | such items as total merchandize costs, salaries, Rate of Stock-turn (times a year) : 
E B AQ CN 3 Based on beginning and end- 
be | Mentals, insurance, taxes, depreciation, losses on ab NRWED C ae 3.9 3.9 
bad debts, etc., to total sales. General rate of -. Based on monthly inventories 3.3. .- 3.5 
of 3 2 s : = Of 0, 
ow . | Hrnover, gross and net margins of profit; and ^ Retums and Allowances e xr do H -0% 
tre f m some cases rate of turnover on particular ~ Marie doyme DATE :076 TO 
teing are among the subjects concerning which On the other hand, there are those who 
lel 4 mass of data is being accumulated.~ Statis- | believe that the chain store will come to com- gg 
of f Heal studies of the comparative costs in large pletely dominate the retail field. Carrying this 
ies | “bartment stores and chain department stores train of thought still further, Edward A. Filene, 
ar. Show that as yet the individually operated store President, William Filenes Sons Company, 
clc ch is run on efficient lines had a slight Boston, has predicted that chain stores will so - 


pid. | vantage over chain department stores in 1928 ‘organize that ^ They will combine the advan- 
: | S0 far as not profits are concerned. The follow- tage of the department stores with the ma est s 
; advantages which the chains already have. —— 
—j Went Stores and Departmentized Speciality In one way or another, great chains of depart- —— 
", a publication of the Bureau of Re- ment stores are certain to develop. One way is 
h of Harvard University, gives & somewhat for the existing department stores to form 
“tated comparison of the relative costs in the themselves into chains; each department of 
WO lines, Tt is of interest to note that the net cach store will then become a u o 
profit on turnover is less than’2%, in each case. similar departments. 
"within chains. Tf 
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then the existing chains in different 
They will occupy 
and 


z to do this, 
2 ^ Jines will get together. 
buildings of the department store type u 
organize to l'unetion successfully in-competittón 
with the most successful department stores. 
“These many advantages that | have touched 
on make it certain in my opinion that in the 
near future we shall see chains of department 
stores which even in these days of Cargantuan 
businesses can be called ~ gigantic ™. Ht is not 
a wild guess to forecast that in the near future 
there will be organized a chain of 50 or may be 


4 400 department stores in as many cities. lt 
would not be difficult to pick out 50 such stores 
which are now doing an average business of 
$20,000,000 a year each. | have said that 
Macy's does a business of $85,000,000 a year. 
Bilene’s, which is not a department store, but a 

- speciality shop, with only about 10 per cent as 
many different classes of goods as Macy's and 
\ located in Boston, with only 700,000 population, 


las sales of more than $29,000,000 a 
Such a chain would have total sales of one 
“pillion dollars or more a year. That volume 
| of sales would be comparable to that of the 
General Motors Corporation with sales of 
&1,058,153,328, or perhaps even to that of the 
United States Steel Corporation whose sales in 
1926 were $1,508,076,090. - A single one of the 
chains of departments in such a group might 
sell $50,000,009 worth of goods a year or more. 
* Some of the chains of departments will take the 
entire production of the most scientifically 
organized factories. Others will take enough 
ol a factory's production to stabilize its business 
and make the tremendous economies of real 
mass production possible. The manufacturing 
costs of the goods will be reduced considerably. 
The distribution costs will be eut 25 per cent 
or perhaps 50 per cent. The lions share of 
these savings will go to the consumer in lowered 
prices, yet the total profit on sales will be high- 
er than any deportment store or chain of stor 
now enjoys. 
~ Chains of department stores such as 1 have 


year. 


S 


2 outlined will develop in the near future. The 
js obvious and logieal way for them to develop is 


for-existing independent department stores to 
get together. H they hesitate too long, the chain 
wil develop in another way. "Phe existine 


chains of departments as they need, occupy 
department store buildings, and make stone 
« if not fatal, competition forthe existing departe 
5 ment stores." CUM 
SUMMARY. , 
— In contrast with the two views set forth 
bove. (a) that chsin stores are a temporary 


i 
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national chains will get together, add such other — 
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device in the channels of distribution, and (b) 
that chain stores are likely to completely 
dominate the retail trade, there is a strong 
probability that both the chain store and the 
independent store will continue to exist side by 
side. The chain store lias already discovered 
the difficulty of obtaining a sullicient number 
of satisfactory salesmen In to attain 
the advantage which come with an exhibition 
of real initiative on the part of local managers, 


order 


at least one chain is paying their managers a 
salary plus one-third of the profits of the unit, 
Without such special incentives for the chain 
manager, the independent, owner will keep in 
closer personal relationship with his customers 
particularly ime 
portant element in retailing, Scientific studies 
which are readily available will permit the ins 
dependent owner to secure a rate ol turnover 
which will conipare favourably with that of the 
chain. ative purchasing secures a price 
from the manufacturer comparable with that 
secured by the chain. The popular, intelligent, 
and energetic independent competitor will be 
able £o take a large volume of business from all 
but the best managed chains. Cn the whole, 
there is no question but that the consumer will 
benefit by the rivalry between the chains and 
the independents and by the inter-chain com- 
petition. In the past, the inefliciency of dis- 
tribution has been notorious ; the high cost of 
this inefficiency in terms of failures directly 
affected the profits of manufacturers, and in 
terms of high prices affected the pocket hook of 
the consumer. Although the process <of re- 
adjustment is dificult, yet the organization of 
business which survi this trial will be much 
stronger and more satisfactory than that whieh 
previously existed, i 


and the personality factor is a 


Co-ope 


CANADIAN Exports TO THE 
UNITED STATES. 

One of the largest retailing establishments Bl 
the United States recently approached the 
Foreign Trade Department of the Royal Bank 
ol Canada with a view to increasing the variety 
of their purchases in Canada. The firm making 
this enjuiry is in a position to make @ wide 
variety of purchases on a large scale and 18 
willing to. make a thorough investigation of th 
possibility of increasing this type of busines 
The names of Canadien manufacturers or €x 
porters who supply this Department with cata: 
logues and price ists will be mentioned in this 
connection. It is the funcer: n of the 


and to assist manufacturers and exporters 1 
making this type of contacts, 


Foreign 
Trade Degartment to'secure tariff information 
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Economic Notes. 


In the Canadian letter we publish to-day the 
main topic dealt with is the chain store situa- 
tonin Canada. It shows that the growth of the 
to- -operative movement, among the owners of 
independent stores, is a movement of much the 
game relative importance as is represented jd 
the chain store movement itself. Edward 7 

- Rileue of Messrs. Filene & Company is E 

- as having the opinion that the growth of chain 
and department stores will assume spectacular 
proportions in the near future. It is worth 
study by co-operators all over this country. 


Inpran RICE. 


We have received copies of two striking 
| advertisements for Indian Rice which have just 
| been inserted by the Empire Marketing Board 
| in all the principal papers. in the United King- 
dom. One of these is said to have appeared in 

the trade papers concerned and the other in 
the general press, reaching in all nearly twenty-- 
| five million (25,000,000; readers. Froma copy 


of the leaflet which is being distributed in con- 

nection with this advertisement and which will 
| be offered at ull exhibitions in which this Board 

participates, we note that the Board is spread- . 


| ing useful information on Indian rice inthe 
shape of a number of simple and inexpensive 


| tecipes in which Indian Rice. forms the chief _, 


“ingredient. 
Mangan ESE ORE 
The Report on the Maritime Trade oi Bengal 

or the official yea 1928-29 states that the 
exports to. the United Kingdom fell -from 
157,613 to 115,700 tons. A. smaller quantity 
Was shipped to the United States and nothing 
as shipped to Japan. Belgium, on the ot her 
| hand, took 113,010 tons as against 97,094 tons. 
1927- 28 and France 82,600. as against 68,470 
* "There were no exports of Ferro-Manga- 
‘in 1927-5 28 but 1,506 tons were “ex ported 1 in 
28-99 mostly to New Zealand. 


Me. ‘SNowDEN Crt ITICIZED. 


The Indian Merchants’ Chamber quarterly 
| ting, Mr. L. R.- Tairsee presiding, sharply 
rized the remark recently made by the: 

ello of the Exche:uer that an increase of - 

ix shillings purchasing power per head in. 

a would directly benefit Britain to the extent 
£87 000, Mr. ; Tairsee 

oval the reply given by 


EXPORTS FROM BENGAL. .- 


India's purchasing power by raising exchange. 
from 164. to 184. Mr. Wadia gave figures .to 
show that imports of merchandise rose from 
Rs. 156. crores in 1926-27 to Rs, IRI crores in 
ae while exports increased from Rs. 228 
to Rs. 248 crores. Mr. Tairsee proceeded to say 
that no country in the world considers pros- 
perity in terms of increasing imports at the- 
expense of exports: Mr. Tairsee welcomed the. 
desire of the new Chancellor to increase the. 
purchasing power of the Indian ryot.. A rich, 
satisfied customer was the best asset of the 
seller. From this point of view the long-sielited 
interest of England should be. to see that her 
customer was riclrand prosperous. The Cham-, 
ber elected Mr. S. N. Haji to the vacancy in the 
Banking Inquiry Committee caused by Mr. 
Madan's death. Mr. Haji secured 18 votes. 
against Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barkar's six 
ADMIXTURE OF Goar Harr. wirit Woor. : 


Complaints have been brought to “notice 2 
through the Indian ‘Trade Commissioner in 
London that some unscrupulous e` porters in 
India with a view fo, evading the disinfection . 
charges payable on goat hair imported into the 
United Kingdom mix a large percentage of goat 
hai with ~“ Native Grey Wool" by skilful 
washing and softening. -As malpractices of 
this kind 1nay result in the compulsory disin- 
fection of all wool consignments from India and 
will have a prejudicial effect on the export trade | 
of this particular variety of ‘wool. exporters - 
interested in the line are warned to take suffi- 
cient precautions before shipments are eftected. 

. TANNING IMPORTS INTO MaASRAS. . . » 

"According to the Administration Report of 
"the Madras Port Trust for the year 1928-20, 
the imports of tanning substances increased: by d 
-57.6 per cent, the figure for the current year- 
being 15,832 "tons. Ninety. per cent of this” 

uantity amounting to 14,307 tons ‘consisted 
‘of wattle bark imported from Natal for tan ing 
hides against gr 051 tons us 
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and the day of discharge should be treated as 
complete days for computing the amount due, 
Té has now been decided that the day of ad- 
mission and the day of discharge shall be taken 
together and counted as e juivalent to one day 
for the purpose of levying fees. 

TIMBER [aports INTO MApRAS. 

The Administration Report of the Madras 
Port Trust for the year 1928-29 states that there 
was a slight fall in the import of teak during the 
year, the figure for the current year heing 
53,326 tons.against 23,080 tons of the previous 
year. Of this quantity, 20,976 tons came from 
Burma against 22,210-tons in the previous year 
and 1,971 tons (Gurgan and Padouk logs) from 
Port Blair against 1440 tons in the previous 
year. There were no imports of Australian 
timber. Imports of other timber including 
firewood and shooks have also fallen by 5.7. per 
‘cent, the figure for the current vear being 7,630 
tons. Tea.shooks have on the other hand 
increased by. 84.7 per cent, the figure for the 
current year being 2,986 tons. 


BERYLLIUM, irs USE & OCCURRENCE IN INDIA. 
Increasing attention is being paid in the 
United Kingdom to the manufacture of beryl- 
lium, small percentages of which confer valuable 
properties on alloys. Beryl contains about 8 
per cent of beryllium and the pale-coloured 
varieties of the former are ofcommon occurrence 
in the granite pegmatites of India, though the 
erystals are too much fissured for use as gem 
stones. Occasionally in the pegmatite veins 
which are worked for mica in Bihar and in 
Nellore, large crystals of beryl, many inches 
across, are found to include clear fraginents 
which might be cut as ajuamarines; but the 
only places in India where attempts have been 
made to excavate pegmatite solely ‘for «its 
ayuamarines are at Padyur (Pattalai) near 
Kangayam, Coimbatore district, where they ac- 
company the mineral clevelandite, at different 
places in the Toda hills in Rajputana, and in the 
Skardu Tehsil of Kashmir. Stones of con- 
siderable value were obtained from the mine 
which was worked at Padyur in the early part 
of the nineteenth century: a pit some 30 to 40 
feet in depth is still in existence. At Sagar near 
Sarwar in the Kishangarh State, Rajputana, 
PARNELL occur m uiica-bearing pegmatites. 
The occurrences in Kashmir have proved to be 
of considerable importance. The principal 
source of the stones is the immediate neighhour- 
hood of Daso village, but evidence has heen 
obtained to shew that beryls and a; uamarines 
. oceur further away up the Braldu and Basha 
valleys and also in the Rondu neighbourhood. 
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The gems are found in veins of coarse pegmatite 
traversing foliated biotite-gneiss. They do not, 
as a rule, shew great depth of colour but the, 
tint is delicate and limped. The deposits have 
as vet been only superficially opened up, and a 
long life for these mines is anticipated. With 
a market price of £17,000 per ton of beryllium 
it is likely that a stimulus will be given to the 
extraction of beryl from the mica fields. It is 
stated that a British firm has recently patented 
an electrolytic process for the isolation of 
compact beryllium. 


LAc CULTIVATION IN THE PLAINS oF INDIA, 


Bulletin No. 185 of 1928 of the Agricultural 
Research Institute, Pusa, entitled ** The Culti- 
vation of Lac in the Plains of India (Leeccifer 
I: cca, Kert,” by Rai Bahadur C. S. Misra, B.A., 
First Assistant. to the Imperial Entomologist, 
Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa, is the 
revised (fourth) edition of the bulle jin first 
published.in 1912 and replaces Bulletin Nos. 28 
and 142. Tt contains all the latest information 
regarding the lac insect as well as the practical 
methods for cultivating it. As far as possible, 
all the explanations and descriptions have been 
given in plain language so as to enable the begin- 
ner to follow the life-history of the lac-produe- 
ing insect and the methods of propagating 
it. Several interesting illustrations and charts 
have been included in the Bulletin, together 
with a map of India showing Lac Markets and 
Shellac Factories. Copies of this publication 
are obtainable from the Manager, Government 
of India, Central Publication Branch, 3, Gov- 
ernment Llace,. West, Calcutta, and also from 
the Agents for the sale of India Government 
publications, at Rs. 4 per copy. 

OUR ARTICLES ON AGRICULTURE IN U.S.A. 


Our series of articles on .griculture in the 
United States by Mr. Oak has, we see, attracted 
considerable attention. They have been favour- 
ably noticed by critics, the latest to ex tract the 
series d. ca'enso being the Caleutia Commcrcicl 
Gazelle, a weekly paper of great promise which 
issues from the commercial capital of India. 

Heoxomists, Orricra AND Nox-OFFICIAL- 


4 correspondent has forwarded to us à COPY | 


of a recent issue of our Punjab contemporary 
~ The People ^ in which there appears an article 
headed “What is wrong with the Indian Econo" 
nde Association“ and asks us to state wha 
our opinion on it is. We are not sorry that ihe 
question has been put to us. Mr. P. A. Wadia, 


1 1 = . qu ny = 
the writer of the article in question, 18 8 wall- 


known económist in India and is, we beliew 
a Professor in the Wilson College, Bombay 
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He ought to know what he is writing about, 
more especially as he appears to know more 
of the Association he is writing about than we 
ourselves happen to know, situated as we are far 
away from its head-quarters and scene of acti- 
vities. But probably our correspondent's sug- 
gestion is that we are, so to speak, in the line 
and that therefore we ought to know things and 
speak out our mind on the principal points urged 
by Mr. Wadia. Mr. Wadia’s chief complaint is 
that the Association is composed more largely of 


official Professors of Economies than of non- 


official Professors and that there is something 
unreal in the atmosphere in which it works. 
There is point iu this criticism and we, for-one, 
would be the last to say that all is well in a 
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condition of affairs in which there can be no 
free discussion of economic topics in the inte: 
rests of national well-being. Officials, however, 
“need not be (a£co im conferences of the Asso- 


ciation. . While every facility should be allowed 
to all actively 
of economies to join the Association and its 
annual sessions and take part in its debates, the 
otfice-holders should be preferably non-officials. 
lt is necessary to bear in mind that officials have 
responsibilities of a kind which might come into 
conflict with the expression of their personal 
opinions, whatever they might be. Tt is for 
this reason we suggest that the Association 
executive should be mainly non-officials, though 
officials as such should not be barred: admission, 


Topics in. the Journals. : 
Company Law Reform. 


The present law in India relating to joiut-stock 
companies was codified by the Act of 1913 and 
since then there has been no important amend- 
ment affecting the fundamental principles 
laid down in the Act. Joint-stock enterprise 
in this country is of recent development and 
it may be said, says Cotton end Finance, that 
it is too early to think of drastic changes in the 
Company Law. Put since 1913 there has been 
the war followed by boom, depression and 
stagnation in trade and industry, and therefore, 
it is possible to gather experience in each of 
these periods much better than at any other 
time. 


The most. outstanding feature in the post-war joint- 
stock cnterprize in this country has been the rice and 
fall of many a bogus mushroom companies. Whether 
this feature can be attributed to ihe abuse of the privi- 
leges conferred by limiting the liability of such enter- 
Prises or not expert investigation alone can decide. 

ut this much is certain that therc has been a certain 
farm associated with limited liability companics, and 
the popular impression has associated tco much 

Jonesty of purpose with such concerns to the prejudice 
of private partnership companies. The general public 
Was led to believe that since the joint-stock companies 
ate fequired: to publish statements periodically there 
could be no fraud. If at all the recent experience has 
ut us anything it has impressed us beyond all 

ubt that roguery can exist inspite of all Tc tive 
piictments. Tt is perfectly true that no Act of the 
z Ela tare can in the long run protect a fool against 

ERE one it is equally true that the rogue can slip 
up SE the meshes of a net which will hopclessly trip 
Indian apne. the honest businessmen, All that the 

ompanies Actin this country has done is to 


teatel joint-stock institutions wi Ene tur 
ees eint stock. institutions with perpetual suc- 
- Tho 


Indian Companies Act provides for certain 
pep rotura and statements, and these are 

ed to disclose certain information to share-~ 
In fact, the Act recognizes the principle that 


confidence is established more by publicity rather than 
by secrecy but at the same time this very object is 
defeated by the provision of a definite form of balance. 
sheet and other statements. It is a business truth 
that publicity begets confidence and that itis on cón- 
fidence more than anything else that trade and produc- 
tion thrive. Confidence is nceded to persuade the 
i tor, the worker and the consumer to give of his 
st and on each occasion where secrecy is made the 
cloak for mismanagement and fraud: confidence is 
destroved over an area far wider than is generally 
realized. Jn the matter of publicity of accounts in - 
particular, the bias should ke in favour of insisting 
upon fuller information except where publicity can 
clearly be shown to be detrimental ond not as it 
threatnes to be in favour of maintaining secrecy. 


“The form of company balance sheet and the inform- 
ation that if should disclose are becoming all: the 
more important every day. In the United States of 
America no large restraints are placed cn the form and 
substance of the balance sheet ; large freedom is given 
to the directors to discloge or not to disclose according 
to necessity and the understanding ketween them and 
the shareholders. A common complaint in this coun- 
try is that the balance sheets instead of giving informa- 
tion to shareholders suppress the facts and investors 
are misled. The technique of ccmpany. final accounts 
is understood only by a few and the directors should 
have full liberty to disclose without any conventional 
rigidity any information in whatever form: they like. 
Of late a good deal of dirty things are being said about 
the managing agency system which is peculiar to this 
country alone. It is essential, therefore, that -the 
interests of the managing agents and also those of the 
directors should he liberally disclosed in the balance 
sheets to create confidence among shareholders and 
other creditors. The Lloyds Bank has made a new 


departure and is giving additional information in the  - 
Bank's balance sheet keyond the requirements of the — 


Cuneliff Report. Y i 

Some time ago a responsible Eody, like the EUNT 
Institute af Secretaries. made a con n:cn-rence proposal: 
that the clause in the Act which requires (Fat all ccm- 
panics’ shares must be distinguiskcd 
should he rescinded, Tt means a large sav 


sen 
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` be denied that a good deal of trou 
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However the Committee of the London 
. Stock Exchange has opposed this prope sal. It cannot 
ble is involved in the 
present nianner of share transfer; It is, therefore, ap- 
“propriate to consicer whether bearer transfer system 
could not funetion in the manner and to the extent ol 
protectins against bogus transfers. In other words, 
the present ive and troublesome Ir ethod of share 
transfer calls for reform. 
"Om future company amalgamation in this country 
would become a very common phenomenon r$ in the 
other countries at present, A common but none the 
less legitimate complaint is that. the dissenting share- 
holders are not given sufficient compen ticn and that 
the tyranny. ol the bigger shareholders reigns supreme. 
The Memorandum and Articles of ociation of a 
limited liability company are so carefully pre pared as 
to include all conceivable actions ard business that the 
‘smaller shareholders have no effective voice even in 


the larger issues like amalgamation and alteraticn of 
share capital, 

That there exist now a good deal of complaints and 
discontent regarding (he working of the Indian Com pa- 
nies Act cannot be denied ; that reforms in the light of 
recent expericnee are necessary will be reatlily admitted. 
The nature of the task is such that an expert committee 
not a lay one, can underiake this duty end funct'on 
properly 

This year the Company Law Amendment Act, which 
is the outcome of Cunelifi Commitice Report of 1926, 

o was placed on the Statute Book. "he company Jaw 
in India is mainly based on the English model and we 
feel sure that the reform in England can be very well 
thought over for application in this country. 

As usual, when a particular reform is proposed there 
are immediately brought up arguments, some of them 
undoubtedly of a responsible and weighty nature, 
claiming to prove that its adoption would open the way 
to all sorts of abuses with the result that it becomes a 
matter of veal difficulty to decide upcn the merits of 
the ease, Complaints are many in this country but 
they are dormant, A just ard equitable committer 
of experts should be called upon to take up the task in 

< earnest and the joint-stock enterprise. instead of being 
stifled in its infancy, should be fostered to its legitimate 
and full stature, F 


BT The Art of Living. 
E 


ie There is no known and recognized science 

of living though there are many sciences 

‘Which are occupied in^studying life from one 
aspect or another. Yet living is a far more 

| important: thing to each and evervone of us 
than anything else can bo," writes Dr F 

. ee ju his book Directing Ma tel Breigy 
(University of London Press, Ltd., 8s. 67. net) 


We leave the sciences which have a bearine 

hex A Tae x z o; d 3 
HOG or less direct, upon life for the most 
part to others whom we pay to help and adv 


- us when we break down, in one wav or ite 
and need their expert guidance Thus, 
“when we are sick, we send for the ph i a 
trusting that his knowledge of human ailments 
will serve to put us right. When we ; 

Anvolved in serious disputes we invoke th ‘ re 
of law in the belief that he may be SUN 


‘extricate us. Jn our doubts as to the richtness 
: j ightnes 
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or wrongness of actions we may consult. tlic 
moralist. 

Still, though there may be no scicnce of living, ibcre 
is an art of life, more or less—but generally 1 
perfect as to technique, which all of us have to lean 
for ourselves We are forc ed to learn it, since we must 
live. And in the main, perba we eaim this art with 
some degree of success, by way of imitation of others; 
by: following examples or tradificn, or teaching ; ie 
methods of trial and error; and by shots of the ‘hit or 
miss type. 

While we are learning this art of living—a process 
which goes on as long as we live—most of us aie 
unaware that we are pupils in a school ; for there are 
few of us who have ever Cefinitely set before themselves 
at all any purpose in life, or ever reflect upon what 
they have aready learned in its regard, 

The canvas which cach one of us covers with bright 
colours or with monotonous greys—the web which 
cach one of us weaves out of the threads of desire and 
achievement or loss—bears ail the marks of our lack of 
skill and of our failure, as well as those of our sucet 
There is ccldom, if, indeed, ever, tine to £o Lack in 
order to put right what in the light of subsequent 
experience has bcen found to be wrong. The art of 
is the longcst of all arts;ard in it, rore than dny- 
else, we find the time at our disposal short, 


learn it will be useful ; tor even this art, crude and'im- 
perfect as itis often in practice, presupposes like any 
other art a science of some kind. 

The painter knows the cflect of contrast in laying his 
colours on the canvas ; and the sculptor of the human 
form has some acquaintance with anatomy. Even a 
litile child's attempts at drawing show a striving to ex- 
press something he already dimly knows. The know- 
ledge, indeed, may be inadequate ; the conception may 
be faulty and skilfulness of execution lacking. But 
knowlcdge of some sort must be there as well as come 
degrce of s 
bad orindifferent—to ccntem plate. x 

So itis with regard to the art of life. Painted in tke 
mast fluid of all mediums, moulded at the outset in the 
most plastic of materia!s, the artist of life has some 
plan, however vague, to which he works—even if it be 
a plan which changes (rom one mement to another. 
It is only later on when habit dries up tho paints and 
the brush becomes:clogged and stiff—only when ihe 
clay so hardens as to be no longer workable—that the 
plan. ioo, becomes seemingly fixed and inevitable. 
There is a plan; and there is knowledge, teo fragmen: 
tary and scattered perhaps, to ke dignificd by the name 
of science but none the less directive of such means 28 
we employ in the working out of the plan. 

Fhe problem of this book; then, is rcally ene of cto- 
nomy. How, in living; can we kcst economire OUr 
powers ? How can we achieve the most with the leas 
efort? How live cur lives as fully as we can witbou 


exhausting, or unduly draining, our vital energy; phys! e 


‘eal and mental * 

The problem is clearly in reality a problem of ue 
age ; for economy, in the respect “at any ra 
in the elimination of waste. Tt is all very well 
and hoard; but that is seldom, if ever, true econo 


to save 
my: 


We must spend something if we live at all. And vani 


tkani i 
8 parii 


all; though we certainly may be able to € 
unprofitable expenditure. : 
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t Il; or there would Le no work of art—gcod,, 
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The Decline of Java Coffee. 
Java coflee gained its reputation for fine 


uality in former days when practically all the 


£ coffee plantations in Java and Sumatra were 
n owned or indirectly controlled by the Govern- 
st S nent of the Netherlands [ndies, says the 
s | foaraalof the ^oc icti cf Arts: 
i Under the “cultuur” system, or forced 
or^. f aultivation, coffee was bought by the Govern- 
: ‘ment and held in storage for several years 
5 d during which it underwent a mellowing or 
i | ageing process. Officials took much pride in 
ce | the quality of cofee that was shipped ‘to 
ty i Buropean markets, and native overseers were 
n given special compensation for the production 
a | of coffee of good quality. The Cultivation and 
nd markéting of coffee was a government mono- 
of poly from the early part of the nineteenth 
= | century, with the ex ception of the. period dur- 
nt. | ing which the island was controlled by Great 
ot | Britain until 1905, although it was not until in 
i- 4 1918-19 that all cultivation by the government 
Be {owas discontinued. ` 
| According to the official United States “Com mere 
Reports," the so-called “Java” coffee—in reality 


Coffea arabiea—was successfully introduced into Java 
about 1699. T type flourished under the system 
4 referred to above but unfortunately it has few quali- 
| ties of resistance, and when the leaf/disease known as 
Hemileia vastotrix appeared in western Java and spread. 


OW- slowly over the island, many plantations of fine Java - 
nay — | coffee were destroyed: To-day there are only a few 
But | Plantations producing the real Java cofice, and these 
me f todo so must be located at an altitude between 3,000 
od, 35 4,000 feet in order to escape the ravages of dis 


. | This type, together with Liberica, has been “almost 


tke -ettrely abandoned in favour of Robusta. a type intro- 
the f duced about 1900 and found to be more resistant to the 
mo MA. lea diséase, although it has in-turn falicn a prey to” 
tbe 4 "koffiebessenboeboek ” a coffee borer which appeared 
ler. N western Java about 12 years ago. ^ 

and "There are but few firms dealingin what was formerl 
Ui ‘nown as “genuine " Java coffee, since tlie amo 

the dis insignificant. Itis a rare privilege to be 
nue With this coffee even in Java. There are 


he vin resorts, however, where the berrics are gathered 
Y the natives and sold to resthous 
Oruns, Coffea arabica, ov Java grade, is still grown 
(RECS guantities in the outer pass ssions of 
ie tira, Celebes, Bali and Timor. Tt is the same 
thet Java, es pt for the fact thatit is not grown on 
Men pa of Jav. The soil and climate are the same 
Bia a i island of Java, and while the present Java 
J € Java grades may not be considered equal ta the 
a Md Government Java” (owing, perhaps? to the fact 
the mellówing process does not extend over a year 
Es. nt fakes place during the ocean voyage to 
M. t destination) at least sich Sumatra coffees as 
eta Ankoku, Padang Interior and Kree have 
Cet of Deiugsamong the fincst and highest 
coffees at present? produced in any regien. 
tate i grown ow what were formerly government 
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a SADI commercial production of colice of Java 

T ae grades on the island of Java and in the outer. 

$ US has dropped to 15,352,224 pounds, vom- 
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(pared. with 34.201,628 pounds for the island of Java 
vee areund 1600 and with 174,945,240 pounds im 


The Spinning Wheel. 


"m Y 3 A un T 5 = y 

The truth of the saying “Look at this picture is 
and at that” is brought home when we read the 
diverse views given out by men of intelligence T 
on the spinning wheel and its utility in J ndia. 
Under the alluring heading of “ The-Crcative 
Delight ~ Mahatma Gandhi quotes in à recent deus 
issue of the Yeweg. India an article from St. d 
Derelinens! College Magazine, which; he states, 
he has not “ had thé courage to mutilate’. It 
is from the pen of Capt. Poduval and is well 
worth reading. Captain Foduval writes ;— 

Ten years ago, when } was travelling to North Wales, 
I was struck with the universal employment of the 
spinning wheel in every cottage that I visited. - And L 
asked the cottagers why they should spend theip time 
in this slow process of making yarn, when they could 
procure mils of machine-made cloth at à compara- 
tively cheap rate. One cf the women told me-that the 
spinning wheel in Wales and in several parts of rural 
england was an heirlocm indus almost sanctified 


that the fabric of home spun? lasted much E. 

‘an the machire-mace stüff, and, aJto. wis a : 
partial solution of the economie problem. She Wentito 5778 
a cupkoard and took out several pieces of cloth which Ei 


vere entirely home-made, and some of them were 
remarkable for their texture and pretty designs in. 
cnbroidery- and needlework with which ihey- were Here 
freely gamisked.” Ske ako told me that there was _ à s 
something cf simplicity, homeliness and domesticity F 
in the wooden spinning wheel before ker and added 
that if the whole world were converted into a cloth 
factory, L would still hear the peaceful hum of the 
domestic spinning wheel in the villages kecauge it has 
-hecome almost‘identified as cne of the family. “It ~ 
vives us, women, a goed deal Uf peace and con niment. 
from the worries of domestic life to hear the music of. 
the whirling wheel. Iis the best ccmpanion jn our 
hours of lonelincss : E e 


S 


d 
t 


nning had 


;the day. i 5 ] 
1have, as a matter of habit, certainly influenced. 
strong prediliction, acquired a knack of sketching 
- painting, in these cenecaratcd wen ente, when lif 

to he much more valuable than its money vu 
found a respectable p 

re I have practical 


that have abso 


EN E 


- ru cur love'of art and 
are hundreds of pi 
t forlitt!e expus 
‘pointed af 


aged bull with the danger signal 
on its forehead, whose proximity ] had not suspected. 
And after all this sweating or wetting, I come back to 
find in the print shop round the corner, à picture of the 
same scene, even so much: better painted than mine 
own, to be had for the low sum of fourpence. _ But I 
seem rather much more attached to my indifferent 
sketch than to the reproduction of the scene by a 
celebrated artist. “And I have asked my self why. 
Now the answer to that question bears an important 
relation to the normal psychology of a man if that has 
not been entirely screwed out of its central connections 
into a lazy languorous eccentric orbit. 

-It is the pristine- delight that man always felt in 
works of his own creation, It is not a development, 
not a new acquisition. It is natural to all human 
beings. The tree which you have planted, the fruits 
that you pluck from your own garden, the house that 
you have built, even the children that have been born 
to you—all these are more pleasing and more attractive, 
more in tune with the inexplicable feclings of your soul 
than the trees and the fruits and the houses and the 
children of others however much they may transcend 
yours in beauty or deliciousness. Your hand, your 
mind and your heart have gone into their making. 
There is a magical tie that binds you to these products 
of your own make. 

This is my philosophy of the spinning wheel. Justa 
year before I started for Europe, this idea of * Creative 
Delight’ struck me rather forcibly and T thought that 
in the ‘charkha’, there was another unexplored field 
for me to enjoy fruits of my own labour. At that time 
] IGoked back on myself—and took an inventory of the 
stuff on me and about me. How sad! There was 
hardly a thing there which could not be expressed in 
terms of rupees, annas and pies. "The subtle thread of 
‘feeling’ was absent. And then L thought that it 
would give me a new pleasure to clothe myself in fabrics 
of my own making and to feel the touch of my own 
handiwork on the sensitive skin. ; 

That was how I started spinning. ' It was years 
after the great Mahatma had preached the gospel of 
tho “charkha’—the emblem of a rejuvenating vital 
force that is slowly ereeping through the day cracked 
clay of the Indian Constitution. At first mere threads 
snapped and less evolved. The small spindle of real 
yorn, placed side by side with the fluff of wasted cotton, 
looked like a molecule in a microcosm, Put every 
entimater in that tiny spindle would speak if it had ry, 
tongue, Something had gone out of me in its creation. 

In Mis delight of the first experimental production I 
D RAN IN Eois m the pride of an artist in the 
spinning yarn pA C ar. They were already 
DET y e yards, but the yards, but of course, 

Jeus ALN deserves some compliment. “O! whata 
tnt hig ig Daddy Has mate ey idan 

ED. oer y ta tg broad open light to sce thatit was 
; that the cotton had really wound itself round 
that little iron wire. Its thread w onn 

A 1 e. Its thread was too loose, often 
irregular in thickness ; it had all the technical di 
Bu. NDS 1 zh e techni al deform- 
efits i m hink of. Butin spite of all these 

2 > slike a first love. I have it kept still as 


a form memento of my carlic ( ë T 
ER oLmy carliest attempt at the spinning 


It icok me less than two days to learn the art. The 


Sen oe just Tum is into a thread automatically 
rough the, sensitive finger ti find) ont 

spindle, The interrupted ercak of fe a 
become a continuous melodions hum, which ha ae 
be heard, to realize the poetry of it, ee to eis 
every ten or fifteen minutes’ interval in. the sae m 
tedious life of the profession to tum out A ind 


all around by an enr 
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latest from the mills of Manchester and ‘preston hostess 1 
bekleided ’ in suit of formal cut askcd me, as T was m which it 
red at this agre What I was doing, “Ts thi 


aid quietly 


spinnin 
din astonishment, 


* You spinnil 


J answe! 
home-mi 


“T think Tam,” I said; cing is believing”, She hi 
* And what do you propose to do with the yam? rather ec 
Sell By * Yes, 
“That is after I have made sufficient to clothe me Ji does 1 
and'my family which, I suppose, probably never will of the fa 


be " I answered. 

* But surely ", he said, " you are not going to clothe 
yourselves and your family in this course stuff ? ? 

“Why not; is it criminal to do so ; or do you think 
our skins are tóo delicate for such fabrie? Look on 
the walls.” I said “something of mine, my own indi- 
viduality, has gone into the making of every touch in 
those water-colour sketches ; I daresuy 1 could procure 
with half the trouble and expense Summer and Christ- 
mas numbers of your leading journals and fill up my 
walls with prints of country squires, hunting and shoot- 
ing partridges on the moors; of the greasy yellow 
London frog; of burghers drinking in a cabaret; and 
reproductions of. famous pictures turned into soap 
advertisements. But what kave we in common? I 
you just try to make a pen rack for yourself, how- 
ever clumsy, put it on your table and see how you feel, 
That will give you some idea of the delights of creative 
production. Jt has to be done before it can be felt, 
It is the same idea in spinning, just an application of 
the normal man’s real, original, creative instinet to 
make a thing for yourself and feel the gladness of the 
production.” 

** But surely—" 

^ There is no but in the case.” T put in rather hotly. 
“jt is the best tonic for what some of you people gme- 
rally suffer from—mental ennui—the result of having 
little to do and plenty of time to do it in, as the Ameri: 
cans say, what I tell you if you could make your own 
pack of cards to play with you might find a little poetry 
even in thaf most unpoetical of all pastimcs.” 

I have thought what a wonderful and artistic future 
lay in that wooden system before me. ‘There is enough 
of scope to exercite men’s ingenuity in devising new 
patterns of the wheel and new patterns on the fabric 
made by the whecl. Tho domestic spinning wheel is 
as old as civilization. And even to-day the very Fest 
the finest fabrics are hcme-spun because you can put. 
your brain and your fecling into the stuff in seme of 
the famous museums of Furye. You still sce the 
gossmer muslins of an older type placed in glass cases 
against a black background to them to ke scen. No 
machine makes that. They are dreams in cotton jndus- 
iry unhappily dead. ; 

Now this creative delight is an esecntial elemental 
constituticn of every individual and is just one ot the 
most distinguishing features that absolutely separate 
him from the animal. I have particularly emphasize 
on the charkha because it has far more far-reaching, 
Interest; it acts in the double capacity of revival o 
we of our most useful and honoured institutions ie 
as a means of economica] conservaticn, J perceive tha 
in the thickest whirl of this civilization, there 9 
sero) people in Europe who still fcel the reba 
em icnal impulse to isolate art frcm mechanics a s 
T a poser between the person and immediate p 

et. without going through a mechanical proxy: 
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know a large number of respectable ladies here who still 
we home-spun . A few days ago, while having tea with 
; jn upper middle class famil : I dropped my handker- 
| hief on the floor, and while picking it up, my kind 
hostess noticed the peculiar strange black border with 
which it was ornamented, f 

“Js that an Indian pattern ? " she asked me. “Yos,” 

J answered, “and more than that, the whole thing is 
made.” 

Waa had a closer look at the fabric and said “ Tt is 

rather coarse, don't you think so ¥” 

* Yes, Madam, but so is your German fountain pen. 
Jt does not look half so graceful as that made by some 
of the famous manufacturers of America ; nor are they 

f any cheaper. But they work well, wonderfully well, 
indeed and I sec you are partial to them.” 

* Ah, yes,” she answered, “ This is of Dutcliland, you 
know," But speaking of home products she added, 
“J make all my clothes : eut, stitch them too ; you sec. 
ihey sit on me with s sentiment, a greater & mpathy 

; than I can extract from the tailor,” 
4 Of course, there are any number of people at home 
where minds are not tuned up to this feeling who want 
to show what money ean buy without their share in 
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tive OPENING CEREMONY AT BIJAPUR. 
felt, Sir,—Bijapur witnessed enthusiastic scenes on 7th 
n of June 1929 when Mr. E.G.L. MacGregor, 1.0.9., Commis- 
t to sioner, S.D., performed the Opening Ceremony of the 
‘the Wilson Anti-Famine Institute and its Hall known as 
j| Wilson Anti-Famine Hall, which owe the origin and 
divelopment. to the energetic and brilliant Collector 
tly, af Bijapur, Mr. V. H. Naik, M.A., Bar-at-Law. The 
cne- peeincís of the Wilson Anti-Famine- Institute were 
ving 4 gily decorated and al arge pandal erected where 
revi: the landholders and tyois and other distinguished 
own guests had mustered strong to meet | the - Commis- 
etry d soner who, accompanied hy Mrs. MacGregor, arrived 
it the pandal exactly at 5 P.M. They were received 
ture by Mr. Naik, Collector and President of the Institute, 
ugh the Board of Directors and Patrons of the Institute, 
new | Nr. Salimath, Deputy Director-of Agrienlture, Mr. 
bric fs V. aokhale,: Assistant Engineer, P. W. D., and 
elis Mr, .Yelappa, the contractor. to. the Wilson Anti- 
en Fimine Hall. The pandal was overfull, No. less 
me } 205 to 6 thousand agriculturists from all parts 
6^ a the District had gathered to witness the func- 
tek jn. In requesting the Commissioner to open the 
EV ^ lson Anti-Famine Institute and its Hall, fr; 
dus: alte traced the famine history of Bijapur Dis 
Fant 1395 A.D. and briefly deserihed the measures 
ntal Jovernment from time to time to improve 
“the IR n of the District. Tn particular, he referred 
ate Ret peningin 1885 of the M. & S. M, Railway from 
ind fiin Gadag which, running right through the 
ning Tation from north to south, has improved conimuni- 
Son So Of the District. The Collector also referred to. 
flew "Overnment Kadbi Storage Scheme under which 
an sd T Yernm (at pene T a i ` 
that Jibs, oti env have stored in 43 stalks nearly 14 crores 
are be ‘adbi at nine depots in different ‘Taluka and 
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xed out in the Bijapur District a Revised" 
I Tagavi for Land Improvement Works and 
Rs. 8j lakhs for over two thousand five: 
1990) irrigation well works, and wad (field 
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the material. People who sell the milk of their own 
cows and buy cheaper milk for their awn use, have a 
special eccentric genius for doing £o ; for it is not want, 
it is a special mentality whose real psychological 
nature has yet to be worked out, 

There are a hundred and one things that our young- 
sters might turn to, to exercise this creative impulse 
but I believe, myself, that the spinning wheel is the 
symbol of thisinstinctin man. Mankind isimmediate- 
ly concerned with food first and clothing next. If 
everybody could produce in hie own garden much of 
the wheat he requires for his food, I should think most 
people would have a better appetite for eating. And if 
cach individual would make his own material for 
clothing, it would not only solve the second imminent 
problem of our lives, but would also create a real taste 
for dressing. Jn the same way, you could turn, your 
ingenuity with real profit ‘and pleasure by exercising 
your creative instincts in the preducticn of those other 
sundries of life which, while greatly stimulating your 
powers of originality, will also tend to establish the 
sympathetic hond that knits you to your own native 
land. 


From Our Readers. - 
Wilson Anti-Famine Institute. 


embankment) works together, and these works have 
been executed with success and great. benefit to ryots. 
Apart from these measures, it was found that for 
rapidly stimulating agricultural progress of the Dis- 
tricton a large scale, a new organization to be evolved 
with help from both officials and non-officiafs was 
essential. The idea was soon taken up by big land- 
holders such, as Rao Saheb Sir Naik, the Nirbudiba 
Desai and Rao Bahadur PBalakrislnadas, the last of 
whom also offered a contribution of Rs. 20,060 on 
condition that the new organization or institute to be ^S 
brought into existence and its Hall to be constructed 
for housing an Agricultural Museum and Library 
should be named after His Excellency Sir Leslie Wilson, 
Governor of Bombay.. In consideration of this condi- 
tion attached by Rao Bahadur Balakrishnadas to his 
offer and in grateful appreciation of much encourage- 
ment and helpalways to be given to the Institute since: 
its inception by His Excellency Sir Leslie Wilson, the 
Institute was, with his kind permission, named as 
Wilson Anti-Famine. Institute and its Hall also was 
named as Wilson Anti-Famine Hall. — ue ‘ 


Work OF THE INSTITUTE. ^ 


This Institute has now got 1,620 land-holder mem- 
bers and its assets ave nearly 1 lakh:80 thousand 
rupees. It has got its Head office at Bijapur and 9 
Branch Offices, one for each Taruka and Petha of the 
District. The ryots in villages are stimulated by the- 
Branch Offices through the village officers (Patil and ; 
Kulkarni) to take up improved agricultural processes. — —- 
The Loca! Mamlatdar or Mahalkari ie Chairman of the- 
Branch Office and non-officials help the Collecta 
is the President of the Institute and other re? 
officers in encouraging ryots to develop their a 
ture. The main agricultural scheme’ of the Institu 
is to get ryots to plough their lands in hot w c 
soon after harvesting crops. sé that rà 


_ soak into loosened soil; Another Scheme a i 


tute is to induce ryots to divide tlie 
and to level and “ bund ` each plo 
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indeed form what is called Dry F 
tnt>is doing its best to induce Bijapur rye ; 
; y F s This is, as it should be, 
es that ryots in (his 

ie of rain can 


esë prosess 

ng from short 
sible of rain water that falls 
on the land, some erop even in a year of 
indifferent ifall. ‘Lhe Institute has a lso introduced 
no less than 1,609 iron ploughs for ploughing: and itis 
decp ploughing by the iron plough and not shallow 
ploughing by the wooden piougn, wüich facilitates 
we of rain Water in the soil." Motor tractor, 
scrapers for hnd levelling, stone roli wheat 
thieshers-and machines for winnowmg have all been 
introduced. Cattle improvement is organized hy pro- 
viding breeding bulls, There are now 26 such bulls 
in villages. More ar boing obtained. The District 
is comparatively treeless and the Institute has started 
a Tree-Planting movement and the ryots all ever the 
District observed two days in June 1928 en which 
dates thoy planted see Ts and cuttings observing those 
dava us “Arbour Day”. According to reports received 
nearly 30,000 seedlings raised by the Arbour Day are 
surviving 398 villages. 

Groundnut sue*seds under certain conditions of 
shortage of rain, isa paying crop and as such has been 


supplied to ryots, For combating the smut dis 
jowari, sulphur dust for mixing it with jowari 
before sowing has been supplied by tons to ryots. 
Bilorts are being made to improve manure storage and 
village sanitation; Remedies for combating crop- 
posts such as grasshoppers and stem-borers are brought 
to the notice of the ryots. The important subject of 
secondary and cottage industries has also ived 
attention. In particular, wool improvement, Kambli 
weaving and poultry improvement: are cncou 
"Phe Wilson Anti-Famine Hall which is an imp: 
edifice constructed ata cost of Rs.40,000 has been equip- 
ped as an Agriculteral Library, and as an Agricultural 
Museum containing sections for land development; 
dry farming, implements for co ving moisture in 
soil, garden and field produce by improved 
processes. and ordinary” processe improved wool 
raised by crossing local sheep with Merino rany; 
superior kambli weaving; village cotton cloth wear: 
ing; village carpentry; village pottery, efe. © Mr. 
Naik, in requesting the Commisei "to open the 
Wilson Anti-Famine Institute and its Hall, briefly 
narrated how thes various 4 itics were designed to 
induce ryots to incorporate into their routine of hus- 
handryimproved processes of agricülture and thereby 
enable them to protect themselves as far as possible 
against famine and scarcity; conveyed his own and 
Institute^s gratitude tn ull donors end patrons, and 
thanked his district staff of all grades for the special 
ee i the A of agricultural progress of 


i Hore ron BIJAPUR AGRICULTURE. 


. Mr. MacGregor opened the Wilson Anti-Famine- 


Hall, wentover the different sections of the Agricul- 


- tural Museum and Library and while expressing his full. 


appreciation of the great work hitherto done, exhorted 
the non-offi-ial gentlemen to come forward and take 
a lead in the management and future development ot 
the Institute and its branches. fa E 
ryots fo. take to dry farai processes, sheep improve- 
ment, bull breeding, tree planting and various other 
measures alréady initiated by the Institute under the 
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guidance of Mr. Nail. Mis. MacGregor distributed 
medals and certificates to those who had worked: ag 
propagandists for the Institute and thos > who had Wc 
proved ibeir agricultural system by putting to use on 
their own lu Institufe’s prescriptions, ~The 
most remarkable among the prizes won was the Insti. 
inte’s “Cattle Bree ling Challenge Shield,” Bijapur 
which was won by Gilg ali village in lai Petlia for the 
best-kept breeding bull under the Institute's scheme, 
On the close of the | Mr. and Mrs. MaeGregoy 
were garlanded on re] of the Institute, Bijaymy 
District Land-Holders? y and the Depressed 
6l s. Itis now cles rove that as a result. ' 
ol the work of the Wilson Anti aine Institute and 
the encouraging and hopeful remarss made by Mr, 
untry of Bijapur District have 
tion of introducing on 


funetic 


Associati 


7 


ir to ever 


MacGregor, the pr 
taken a step forward in the direc 
tural improvements and various 


alarge scale, agricu 
other anti-famine or famine-preventive measures. 


Bijapur, 28th July 1929. 


Some Queries. 


Will any of yournumerous 
following queries for which I wo uld feel thankful :—" 

(1) Is there any instance ot Life Insurance Com- 
panies being worked on a co-operative bi ither in 
India orin western countries ? 

(2) Can you suggest any scheme allied to Life Insu- 
rance. which can be introduced in out Co-operative 
eties or Battks for the benefit of the Me mbers of 
such institutions ? 

(3) Hag pny attempt been made to study or collect 
statistics of, the extent and nature of rural indebted- 
ness in several districts of, the te hy Government? 
Is not such a survey or census essential ? is the inform- 
ation available in any official publication ¢ | ; 

(4) Is it possible to estimate the amount of Banking 
business (money, lending) done by foreigners (i.e. 
persons who have no domicile in. Mysore) eve 
who is to-be approached forinformation on this point * 
Is the Mysore Chamber of Commerce interesting itself 
on this subject ? i 

(5) What is the total output of production of two 
staple crops, viz., ragi and paddy during the last.2 
yeurs in Mysore ? What is the amount of paddy re- 
quired for consuinption in the Stato ? What pereent- 
àwe does supply bear to the demand ? What is the 
increase in output since 1920 of paddy? <9 2, 3 
à * ENQUIRER.” 


aders answer tlie 


- 


From Kiel University Institute. 
The officer in-charge of the Kiel University Institute, 
J, writes to us under date s0th August 1929) 7 
“Wë have reccived. Vol. 15, No. E of the Mysore 
Economie Jonrnal, which we find mostinteresting. As 
are site that this review would prove of theygreate 
valne and iniportance for our re kand ther 
fore keg to make the praposal of es x 
relations between you end this Institute. 
University Institute; which is an important contie d 
seientife <investigations” in intcsraticre} cca 
continuatly receives... about 4,500. period 
all countrics in the world, the contents of 
car fully studicd by our cepaitments and vs 
stientific researches... .Our Library compris 
1,29,060 volume ox > i 
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An Introduction to Industrial Adminis- 


es tration. 
Oy «T r- 
Wy | By John Lee, C.P.E., M.A., M,com.se. Sir Isaac 


Pitman & Sons, Lid., London. Ssh. net. 


| The unavoidable delay that has occurred in the re- 

ud | viewing of this publication has helped rather than hin- 
dered its wider publicity in this country. We are 
reviewing it at a time when the Whitley Commission 

js just beginning its labours in India A better or a 

more comprehensive book on Industrial Administra- 

Í tion we can hardly think of than this one which bears 


. evident testimony of the author's practical knowledge 
of the problems he treats of, From cover to cover it 
is packed with the most up to-date information, writ- 

(lie tenin a style both simple and non-technical. For the 

N } ordinary businessman it cannot any longer be an excuse 

m- ifhe does not know the administrative side of his daily 

‘in work. Whetheritis capital or wages, the organization 
ifindustry or training. research, costing and planning, 

su- {standardization of process and product or salesman- 

ive ship, the purpose of industry or its future, Mr. Lee has 
sof | done his part of the work with zealous care, scrupulous 

[disinterestedness and absolute accuracy. The sug- 
lect gestiveness of his remarks is another feature which 
cd- recommends itself to us. His wide knowledge and 
ni? wider reading has enabled to cover the large 

rm. le has within a comparatively small compas $ 
pages. It is a marvel of good workmanship-in I 

ing | Making. not of the compilation type but of the seri 

66, fcientific first-hand sort. The bibliography is short 

ar; } but thoroughly representative, while the Index ought to 

nt -[Pmve helpful. Por 5sh., the book is more than worth 
self its value. Messrs. Pitman deserve to be congratu- 
j lited on their adding this volume to their well-known 

(wo. qp Msiness Handbooks. ‘To-day the need for the study 

ið «books of this kind in India is great. Industrial 

re- 4 wth here requires to be fostered and that is impos- 
ent- T he if those interested in it do not take adequate care 
the] “drill themselves in the practical principles of busi- 


; (is administration. 


Joint-stoek enterprize has come 


si spirit which is both necessary and valuable, 
ich hag already taken possession of the labouring class- 


ute, i a All this connotes the necd for self-training in the 
n ng sement of industries and the principles that should 
We “lingo tt, Here is a book that gives us the requisite 

Iyo Mation and the businessman will not discard it. 


d xi 15 a book that ought to he in every factory and 
1 Mint office and studied with care and attention by 
D'erested in the growth of industrial development 


dna er A 
Ound lines in this country, 


| Co- ; 2 à 
9-operative Economies and Finance. 


DH BURS g 
aic Batre: S. Sunda, B.A., B.L. The Madura Co-operators’ 
keit aiton, Madura. 
even d nd 5 booklet deals with eurrent co-operative problems 


{ivy 31868 questions of a practical character. Itis a 
YPI A : S 
ma prodtetion of its kind. It sums up in definite 
: fon. illios felt in certain directions and sug- 

ir Wants cs: Mr. Sunda invites criticism and frank- 

ONS fop people to bring into the hotchpot their solu- 
: le problems he sets forth. We feel the call 
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and we would unhesitatingl 
answer to his many ques 


sum up in one word our ` 

ns. Itis “ Rural Recon- 
struction”, Co-operation is not mere borrowing ; not 
mere audit; not mere filing of suits; nor even Regis- 
trar's decrees. Jt means something more than all this. 
It should lead to rural well-being and that.is impossible 
until Rural Reconstruction is taken up in earnest and 
pushed through by a special agency—-Rural Civil Ser- 
vice, if you so like to style it. Itis only then a trans- 
formation scene will he visible. Mr. Sunda suggests 
the “ Revenue Department" in his first paper, Far 
be it from us to decry its many merits and its great 
patience with the public. It hears the heaviest burden 
and its work is there. in its own sphere, cut out for it, 
Why burden it with this work as well, work for which 
it is neither temperamentally nor by training fit. A 2 
ssionary zealis required for rural co-operative work 
and if co-operation is to succeed, in the present condi- 
tions, in our ruralareas, it is necessary to locate resident - 
co-operators-~specially trained fer the purpose—in 
selected centres and charged with the duties of their 
oflice. Till then co-operation has little chance and 
rural work is sure to land Banks, Federations and 
Unions into trouble. The total private indebtedness 
of India has been estimated at Rs. 850 crores, while tlie 
total working capital of co-operative societies of all 
kinds is about Bs. 58 crores (1925-26). Why has ca- 
operation not vet succeeded all over India in the man- 
ner in which it has done in the West ? Mr. Sunda will 
find the answerin the general literacy of tbe West, and, 
even of Japan; whereas the rank illiteracy of the. 
masses in India has proved a stumbling block. For 
wiping out illiteracy, co-operation itself is the remedy 
but, the methods of work should he changed and that 
is why we suggest a special Rural Civil Service 
Agency. Public opinion must concentrate on this point 
to an increasing extent if success is to be achieved. 


The Unifying of Civilization. 


By G. Davies Watkins, n.sc. (Economics), F.R.G.S., 
University Readerin Geography, University of Madras, 
and Professor of Geography, Madras Christian College, 
Madias. C. L. S., Madras. Price Re. l. 

The sub-title of this book is the League of Nations 
and it is generally descriptive of its civilizing work, 
Originally delivered as a course of University Lecturcs 
at Madras, in 1927-28, it has been, in a slightly revised 
form, issued for the use of the general reader. That 
ideais a happy one. For nobody with any knowledge of 
the last Great War would ever wish anything but the 
greatest success to the League of Nations and its work. 
That League and its healing work can only succeed - 
by better and increasing publicity of its ideals and 
doings. Mr. Watkins has done well, accordingly, in 
undertaking tlie course of lectures this book represents 
We have read it through carefully and we think he has — 
succeeded in presenting accurately the origin, consti- 
tution and working of the League and the Inter- 
national Labour Office, its twin sister, M i 
would have done well—especially in | 
nature intended for University students an 
public-not to enterinto censorious critici: 

thingsas he does, forinstance, on pages 9 
Mr, Gandhi is right or not, it is ne 


ion, H 
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him, in.a rather offensive manner, ` Indi: 3 
enemy " (page 95) or to suggest that he is liv : 
the self-deluding paradise of a fool. The question of 
production by machinery—especially mass production 
—oan certainly be discussed dis mately without 
disparaging references of this type to Mr. Gandhi and 
his followers. Mr. Watkins will doubtless agree w ith us, 
on reflection, that questions of this kind are best di 


cussed without the smallest reference to personalities. cannot be retailed her Students and parents alike 
Nor is Mr. Watkins quite happy in certain of his other — should order their copiescand they cannot do worse than 


statements. Take, for instance, the statement that 


` “India is over-populated in comparison with her tood 


supply” (page 95). Now, large populations have their 
own use—the last War demonstrated this almost toa 
fault, Tt became the fashion to proclaim, notso long 
as the yeur 1919, that the future lay with the-country 
-with the largest population, Then, as to food supply. 
While a seventh of the Indian population is going with 
but one meal aday, rice worth 40 crores of rupees 18 
being exported from India every year. Has Mr. Watkins 
—he is a B.Sc. in Economies—enquired why this is se Y 
Tf rice is available in India and yet people cannot 
obtain it, what does it mean? Mr. Watkins must 
endeavour to reason it out for himself, if he desires to 
convert others to his view. These pages are not open to 
anything. sayouring of political controversy and we 
would not willingly pursue this matter any further. 
Our pointis Mr. Watkins should not go beyond the per- 
missible lengths in doing his work asa distinguished 
academic lecturer on the work of the League of Nations 
and the I. L. O. That is very good and very desirable 
good work to do and we would have him do it without 
casting a stone at others, without any need or profit un- 
tó himself or his audience. This apart, we have pleasure 
in commending the book which deserves to. be widely 
read. We would like to add that the last chapter headed 
“India and the League " deserves to be re-written ; as 
it is, it seems too scrappy. We would invite attention 
to an unfortunate misprint on page 166 (the last page) 
where the words * philosophie and thought "^, 5th line 
from bottom, should evidently read ^ philosophie 
thought Y, the “and” being unnecessary. 
Student Life in the West. 
By A. J. Appasamy, M.a. (Harvard), and p.ehil, 
(Oxon), C.L.S., Madras Price As, S. 
Mr. Appasamy has managed to set down in 80 pages, 
crown octavo, a large amount of very readable and 
useful matter about University life in America and 


Sout m Sane ITE 
RAD. Of Harvard of American Universities and Ox- — $1000 Graduate Fellowship at any Canadian University: 
ord of English, Mr, Appasamy gives us vivid pictn Y Jest's.essay was, through the courtesy of the 


of the stuJont life lived in it. His ente "le, his 
personal touches and his human interest in the subject 
- he writes of, mark his book as one of the best of its kind 
which hasso farappeared in this country, Students of all 
denominations should read it and try to know how their 


compeers in the West. le: m inibi i 

ED MY y RI viher imbibe learning — commerce in the Caribbean and the Sources and Rela; 

the position of w a PY RU of Oxford and tive Merits of the Federal Revenues. Of these, Mr. S.A, 
omen students in it have left a sad — Siunders ssay on the Coal Problem in Canadasat- 


Impression on us. Tt seems a pity that at such a cnl- 
tured seat of learning, women students should be so 
much tabooed, Oxford men who desire to critic h 
position of women in other contri 
Tt is high time they made more stronuons attempts te 
set their own house in order. Women of e in 
India have ever been revered and, aecortiny us c Rand 
texis and religious sects in India, women can even 
be gurus. Mr. Apyasamy’s deseription of haw students. 
“earn their way through College “ in Ame ti a has 3 


- is the moral of this publication; so far as India is b. 


moral of its own. There is little chance of the devi 

siviking root in India unless the colleges help the st if 
dents to do so. The Oxford idea of higher educates 
being an aristocratic privilege has been unduly fostered E 
in India and it will be long before it dies. Tillit E 
to exist, this American feature of student life cannot 
reproduce itself in this country. There are many 
things in this charming little book to refer to but they 


invest 8 annas on it—and read it for themselves, To 
those who have designs of going ^" West" for their 
studies, we heartily commend ihis book which they 
would do well to read, mark and inwardly digest, ` 


Indian Practical Banking. 


By O. 8. Krishnamoorthy, with a Foreword by Œ. 
Findlay Shirt M.A. (Hons.), F.S.8., 1.4.8, Mes [3 
Paraporevala Sons & Co., Homby Road, Bombay, 
Price Rs. 2 " G 

That a second impression of Mr. Krishmamoorthy's 
book should have’ been called for within so short a 
time of its original publication shows the immensely 
practical and aceurate character ‘of its contents? “A 
book of this kind has long been a desideratum in this 
country where Joint-Stock Banking is assuming an 
importance all its own. Though there are excellent 
little books dealing with Banking in England, the 
peculiarities of the Indian Banking System do require 
a book to itself, Mr. Krishnamoorthy has filled the 
void well by producing so well-written a book as this 
one. His intimate personal knowledge has enabled 
him to make his description of banking practice heth 
simple and intelligible. A hook that should be in the 
hands of every layman who has or cares to have a 
banking-account. A hook too that ought to help in 
fostering that patriotism of a banking account thatis 
so badly needed in this country and for. which a Com: 
mittee has already begun to do its work. 


Ld 
Essays in Cani lian Economic Problems. 


Vol. H, Competition 1928-1929. Published hy the 
Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal. : 
This volume contains six competition essays of which 
Kathleen E. Best’s essay on the ** Economic Aspects s i 
the St. Lawrence Waterway Plan” won for its authora g 


Economist of the Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal, its 
publishers, printed in the pages of this Journal not 
many months ago. The other essays published in this 
volume deal with the coal problem in Canada, Canadian ~ | 
oppertunities in the New Zealand market, Canadian —- 


tained the second place, Opportunities for competitions 
of this kind deserve to be encouraged in trade circles ai 
in this country as an incentive for the study ofthe 
National Economics of India. Systematic studie © 
economic problems among the rising generation oug y 
to he encouraged by prizes, medals and students 2 
if we are to advance in economic prosperity: 


cerned. The Royal Pank of Canada deserves to 
thanked for pointing the way in this connection: | 
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E A Monthly Periodical devoted to the Discussion of all Economic Topics of Interest 
A Vol. XV 

e | 

Cae Mahatma Gandhi as an Economist. 

E By The Editor. 
3 | E Well might a puzzled student of Economics laws of human nature 


4 ery halt and ask for enlightenment when crities, 
; 


| small and great, pretend to understand (or 
06 | rather misunderstand) Mahatma Gandhi and 
- d his mysterious Spinning Wheel and write him 
99 | down a fanatic, if not worse, in the economic 


4 field. Whether he is right or wrong, there is no 

|! question?that the Wheel has come to stay— 
rather its stay has been rendered perpetual. 
Mahatma Gandhi has not claimed to be the 
inventor of the Whee] any more than the idea 
| of Production underlying it. He is, as he de- 
| scribed himself on a famous occasion, a Weaver 
| and he symbolizes in himself the restoration to 
its rightful place of the primary cottage indus- 
try “of this country. His suggestion—some 
Would callit his battle-cry—-is that through the 
"Üharka is the Freedom of this country. It 
does not matter what kind of Freedom he is 
| thinking of | here, Economie or Political. There 
ds hardly any reason to misunderstand him in 
| this connection, for the Politics of a Nation 
pr Country i is nothing more than the applica- 
on to society of cer tain principles of well-being. 
the Economics and Politics of a Nation are too 
| losely connected to be capable of casy separa- 
“Hon. As society differs infinitely in, its make- 
tp from region to region, from country to country 
nd f the particular 


irom continent | to continent, t 
ciples which one country applies may uot 
itable to another. In this sense the prin- 
of the Science, of Economies differ from 
Art of Economies. -This is where the dif- 


on 


NOVEMBER. 1929 No. 11 


| “rence lies between the doctrines as sùch of elu 
mics and their gc E The em 


are only indications 
of possible tendencies in an assumed condition 
of society, which, after all, might nowliere exist, 
but which, if they were allowed to operate, 
would presumably produce certain results. 
They are not like the laws of the Medes and the 
Persians unchangeable or even distantly con- 
ceived to be so. They are accordingly subject i 
to modification, adjustment or alteration as a 
the circumstances of nations and countries 
require it. If this were not so, economic con- 
cepts would be barren, abstract and unintelli- s 
gible formule and their utility to society Pc 
would be next to nothing. Jf human well- > 
being is not to be attained through the instru- - 
mentality of the Science of Economics, we reach 
a stage where that science becomes truly 
~“ dismal”. P rogress would be marred and a 
statiónariness oí society would be. reached 
which would be more appalling in its conse- 
quences than anything imaginable in the 
whole domain of man's social “history. That, 
however, would bea startling: misrepresentatio E 
of Economics as a Science. “To people brought : 
up exclusively in the tradition -of Laissez 
Faire, such a statement as this might seem 
anathema, but a little consideration will show A 
that that ‘doctrine has its limits set on it and — . 
even the strongest upholder of it has tr Se 
admit that there are nation d ; 
and conditions 
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Oncis to be found in the general 


character of such an art. We are prone to 


Germ 


why this has been so. : 
prineiple of reasoning that itis best to take the simplest mistake the fundamental character of E has £ 
cases first. If we can accurately determine what will dede ic. not Wonk dios t Econo- E 
ensue under conditions of econoutic fresdom; we shall OS T ve do not bear this fact in mind, 
i be the bettor able to deal subsequently with more Keynes Says :— 
complicated cases, and to estimate the influence exert- * Tt is of little usc to protest that economie precepts 
ed by various interfering ncic The second rc are not necessarily to be acted upon, If we have one 
neieties laissez fa formulated maxims of policy and proclaimed that Cou 


| is that in modern economi 
been, as a matter of fact, the general rule. Conclusions, 
therefore, based on the assumption of non-interference, 
have more nearly corresponded with the actual facts 
| of modern industry than those that could have been 
] . obtained from any other equally simple hypothesis. 
Beyond this, however, there is no essentially necessary 
connection between political economy and laissez faire 
regarded as a basis of reasoning. Economists recognize 
that in certain states of society, actual or possible, the 
| conditions are so different from those of modem indus- 
try that conclusions depending on the hypothesis of 
non-interference are not even approximately applica- 
ble, Moreover in relation to modern economic pheno- 
mena themselves, it becomes necessary ultimately 
to deal with more complex problems in which various 
interferences with thorough-going competition have to 
-— be taken into account. ‘The assumption laissez faire 
represents, therefore, only a preliminary stage and by 
its aid we traverse only a portion of the ground that 
has to be covered in the course of our economie reason- 
ings. 


3 are directly practical, the impres. 
esire to subordinate all consider- 
of wealth, will certainly be encou- 
raged, Tf, however, it can be ma | sar that economic 
principles are in themselves positive, and that, whilst 
Economics shows, amongst other things, how laws and 
institutions influence the production and accumulation 
of wealth, stillit does not itself base any rules of action 
upon such knowledge, but mercly places the results of 
its investigations at the service of the legislator and 
social reformer, to be by them duly weighed and con- 
sidered, then the chance of such misapprehension will 
at any rate be reduced to a minimum ” 


This means that economic maxims are only 
, a ee 49 
at least in certain cases, conditional. 


economie principl 
sion that economi 
ation to the inereas 


“They cannot claim to be absolute, until we have 
taken into account all classes of considerations that 
may in any way be pertinent. In framing maxims of 
taxation and State finance, for example, political and 
socialaims have to be borne in mind as well as equitable 


“A little reflection will show that it is far from being and strictly ic ai 4t 
on f f s far g andstrictly economic aims. ' same may be'sai ‘ 
Lai esanenyalways pro-auipposes ae ay m o 1 ic Mims. Phe same may be'said of mie a 
7 pol m; A uppose: ree trade and protectionist maxims. Again, in seek- 
the absence of Government interference Tt investi- ing to determine what is the ideal listributi ae Engl: 
gates the effects of export and import duties, of boun- w ealth, we I i idoal. distri on Tr ide 
Ee B rated USE euh ee PM IS to consider not merely the relation rade 
A enei ct Bingnl: . Te sodks E um d 3 oe d RISE but also the manner in which of Inc 
RE D ORT is Dr the existere of oor ng ods o distribution afiect the various other ele- serva. 
relief guaranteed by the State. In nearly: all vs 2 em gi Zogin well-being. The individualistic organi- bility 
RE d. em nen d nora zm e LE by some writers condemned on the Iby 
PMR EIEN ot ie fegulation of M at ng Hound p ' t he anti-social spirit, engendered by tho the c 
HM CU le nopusient iz ao far from pipor gon pou live struggle. On the other hand, the socialis- Great 
based on the assumption of laissez faire, that ever 2 Le Oran of industry is by a different set of South 
thing tums on the supposition that some control eee T ioe condemned on ipsam that it nice NN Chin: 
the currency is exercised by Governments. In short of indi A of individual freedom, and the development ae 
ei wherever Government intervention Becomes a promi- ir dm Ads un character. Both these arguments are petiti 
nent factor, the economist recognizes and discusses the ts d m of the effects of socialism and individua- basic 
influence Sor edits anit the future ait - lism on the production and distribution of wealth,” walkie 
„played by the State in economic affairs is ex ‘ We have offer these r recu TR : 
se ORDER ee ie piis is extended, ees s offer ed these remarks in order to eX por 
SOS en DEL e fact in current ipress on the reader the fact that economic and | 
SCORES maxims i í 
TuS KA Hee E to Be considered only ne Spes mue to be understood as possessing mark 
8s an assumption or basis of reasoning. Though fi | ; he eye vase; thet they aM nee 
r is a common economic postulate, itis not to limita : iey are understood as subject to certain Britai 
bo supposed that it is a necessary economic c bs PA i Ar IR applica nona TA 
precept. It is because some EN eU Be and nations differing from each other, the U 
2 - 3 r 
e a have freyuently confused these two quite iita will have to be taken of their particular 1927, 
erent questions that they have in their i Se Dan onc ions end thee Te 
paria teaching expressly advocated a general in d io the same country, what may be This i 
di E y of non-interference with trade and m T ie ble to it at one stage of its history may is no 
y a d Laissez Faire, however, is not an a "be applicable at another. Numerous in Year, 
S part of Economics any more than any ‘liste a Depeanofed hom: Lae pn 
nee nee of conduct ean be so deseribed. 1f Ms rate rheg remarks, but that is hardly econo 
ana de of natural liberty is thus exploded — st: ssary for our present purpose. Take. for the y 
nd it is denied that it isa fundame i stancé, Great Britain to-day ar has 
x undamental max o-day. The War mer 
of Economics—then t] ST xım rendered her positi healt t +] 
x ee then the position is rendered — relati position. difficult; not only that, Of th 
s clear. Economics 18 not to be identified wit} relatively to the United States, it has sufiere dollar 
: the art of making wealth à maximam : no with porao in her economic position he erg 
we to fore T :norare League Nati ; ; E E 
^ get the necessarily hypothetical gue of Nations Monthly Bulletin o Morto 
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November 1928 shows how will? 


Germany has gone down, the United States 
has gone up :— 
LU CHESHEDUENUUIMTUELTTEET T MM MA 


1913 1927 

Country Exports Peni E xports Parton 
s 2n tage of N gm tage of 

Millions World | ? Tillions World 

of Trade e Trade 

Dollars. Š Dollars. + en 

Great Dritain| 2 13.9 3,447 11.3 
U.S. A. 2 13.3 1,758 15.6 
Germany 2,4 13.1 2,428 8.0 


From a debtor country, the U. S. A. has 
to-day become the greatest creditor country in 
the world. Formerly its main exports were 
food-stufis and raw materials ; to-day her manu- 
factured goods are ousting British goods from 
the markets of the world. This intensified econo- 
mic activity on her part made it incumbent on 
England not only to revise her ideas about Free 
Trade and Protection (pace the Safeguarding 
of Industries Act, cte., passed during the Con- 
servative regime) but also to prevent the possi- 
bility of an economic war. We have evidence of 
the competition of the United States‘as against 
Great Britain not only in its foreign trade—in 
South America, Canada, Australia, India and 
China, but also in Europe itself. The com- 
Petition is extending from export of foods and 
basic raw materials (such as oil, rubber and 
cotton) to shipping and finance. With the 
export of capital, gocs a large measure of control 
and domination, both of raw materials and 
markets. Her higher rate of accumulation has 
chabléd the United States to displace Great 
Britain as the world’s chief exporter. As a 
Iecent writer in the American Press points out, 
the United States export of capital reached in 
1927, $1,500,000,000 (gross) ; the British figure 
Was only some $650,000,000, or less than half. 
This process has been going on since 1914 and 
18 now becoming intense. During the past 
Year, the United States ousted Britain from her 
Position of domination in South America. Her 
economic pressure is being felt in other parts of 
the world—in Canada, Australia and India. 
ee influence in Germany is immense. 

f the total German wealth of about 60 million 
^s i one-fourth belongs to American foreign- 
E 2 eur Italian industries are heavily 
D. gaged to the United States. The new 

Mtation of the dominions to the United 
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States, the erisis over the General Electric 
Company and the sale of the half share of the 
Tata Managing Agency are all indicative of the 
tendencies of the times. This position is reflect- 
ed in the strategic and diplomatic combinations 
which we have been witnessing since 1927. 
We are secing its latest phase to-day with 
the Macdonald-Hoover negotiations, The root 
of the trouble is to be found in the interplay of 
economic forces. And if they have to be con- 
trolled effectively and war averted, the western 
economic system, which is based on monopoly, 
competition and profit-making by mass produc- 
tion, has to be controlled. There are those who 
desire to replace it by a system of international- 
ly organized social production. How far these 
latter—represented by the Leftists of the 
Labour Party—are capable of influencing the 
public in their respective countries is still a 
problem. The change indicated from the so- 
called capitalistic production to the system of 
internationally organized social production is a 
vast one, no doubt, but that is sufficient to show 
how old-world economic maxims have to give 
place—even in advanced western countries—to 
newer concepts which are-more in keeping 
with the tendencies of the times. Even Eng- 
land is visibly moving away from its cherished 
doctrines and adapting herself to the new en-~ 
vironment brought into being by changes in the 
world conditions. 

In India, the economic position is easily 
summed up in one word—Poverty. The total 
private indebtedness of the people has been 
estimated at Rs. 850 crores. It is but a 
truism to say that while a seventh of the 
population go with but one meal a day, rice 
worth Rs. 40 crores is being annually exported 
from India. How comes about this? How is 
this export made good to India? ‘The answer 
to this question will be found in Mahatma 
Gandhi’s Charka campaign in this country. 
Crude criticisms of a kind have now and again 
appeared on it (one recent attempt being en-. 
shrined in the pages of a brochure entitled the 
Illusion of the Charka by Mr. Anilbaran Ray) 
but they will not bear close examination. The 
fact of the matter is, India is suffering economi- 
cally from the effects of its general political 
position. John Stuart Mill summed up this 
in his Representative Government in words that 
deserve to be quoted :— 

“ The government of a people by itself has a mean- 
ing anda reality; but such a thing as government 
of one people by another, does not and cannot exist. 
Our people may keep another as a warren or preserve 


for its own use; a place to make monoy in, a human 


cattle farm to be worked for the profit of its own in- 
habitants. But if the good of the governed is the 


e 
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proper business of a government, it is utterly. im- 
possible that a people should directly attend to it. sa 
Mill, whose study of Indjan experience was 
truly profound, drives home the truth of the 
above observation by the use of the argu- 
mentum ad hominem. He writes = 

* Let anyone consider how the English themselves 
would be governed if they knew and cared no more 
about their own affairs, than they know and care about 
the affairs of the Hindoos. Even this comparison gives 
no adequate idea of the state of the casé: tora people 
thus indifferent.to politics altogether would probably 
be simply acquiescent, and Jet the government alone : 
i whereas in the case of India, a politically ve people 
ti li the English, amidst habitual acquiescence, are 
every now and then interfering, and almost always 
the wrong place. ‘The real causes which determine 
| the prosperity or the wretchedness, the improvement 
or deterioration, of the Hindoos, are too far off to be 
| within their ken. "They have not the knowledge 
' ; necessary for pecting the « xistence of those causes, 
| much less for judging of their operation, The most 
essential interests of the country may be well adminis- 
tered without obtaining any of their approbation, or 
mismanaged to almost any excess without attracting 

their notice,” 1 : 
Mill then considers the purposes for which 
the dominant country interferes in the affairs of 
the subordinate country. He groups them down 
under two heads. **Oneis," he says, “to force 
English ideas down the throats of the natives ; 
for instance, by measures of proselytism, or 
- acts intentionally or unintentionally offensive 
to.the religious feelings of the people.” In 
other respects, he adds, “its interference is 
likely to be oftenest exercised where it is most 
pertinaciously demanded, and that is on behalf 
of some interest of the English settlers." On 
the Jatter head, he writes at length. He says:— 
“English settlers have friends at home, have organs, 
have a s to the publie; they have a common lan- 
guage and common ideas with their countrymen ; 
any complaint by an Englishman is more sympathe- 
tically heard, even if no unjust preference is inten- 
tionally accorded to it, Now, if there be a fact to 
which all experience testifies, it is that when a country 
holds another in subjection, the individuals of the 
ruling people who resort to the foreign country to 
make their fortunes, are, of all others, those who most 
need to be held under powerful restraint. They are 
always one of the chief difficulties of Government. 
Armed with the prestige and filled with the scornful over- 
bearingness of the conquering nation, they have the 
D feelings inspired by absolute power, without its : 
of responsibility, Among a people like that of India, 
the hane. efforts of the publie authoriticz are not 
enough for the effectual protection of the weak against 
the strong : and ofall the strong, the European settlers 
are the strongest ; whatever the demoratizing effect of 
the situation is not in a most remarkable de 
rected by the personal character of the individ 


think the people mere dirt under their sect: jt Sars 
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state of fecling in a situation like theirs that even 
under the discouragement which it has hitherto met 
with from the ruling authorities, it is impossible that 
more or less of the spirit should not perpetually break 
out. The Government itself free from this spirit 
is never able sufticiently to keep it down in the young 
and raw even of its own civiland military officers, over 
whom it has so much control than over the indepen- 
dent residents. : itis with the English in India, so 
according to trustworthy testimony, it is with the 
French in Algiers ; so with the Americans, in the coun. 
tries conquered from Mexico ; so it seems to be with 
the Europeans in China, and already even in Japan 
(Mill was writing in 1861); there is no necessity to 
recall how it was with the Spaniards in South America, 
In all these cases, the Government to which these pri 
vate adventurers are subject, is better than they and 
does the most it can to protect the natives against 
Ulo The settlers, not the natives, have the ear 
of the publie at home ; itis they whose representations 
are likely to pass for truth, hecause they alone have 
both the means and the motive to press them persever- 
ingly upon the inattentive and uninterested publie 
mind. The distrustful criticism with which English- 
men, inore than any other people, are in the habit of 
scanning the conduct of their country towards foreign- 
ers, they usually reserve for the proceedings of the 
public authorities. In all questions between a Gov- 
ernment and an individual, the presumption in every 
Englishman’s mind is, that the Government is in. the 


wrong. And when the resident English bring the 
batteries of ‘English political action to bear upon any 


of the bulwarks erected to protect the natives against 
their encroachments, the executive, with their real but 
faint velleities of something better, generally find it 
safer to their parliamentary inter and at any rate, 
less troublesome, to give up the disputed position, than 
to defend it. ‘ 
“What makes matters worse is, that when the pub- 
lic mind is invoked (as, to its eredit, the English mind 
is extremely open to be) in the name of justice and 
philanthropy, on bebalf of the subject community or 
race, there is the same probability of its missing the 
mark, For in the subject community also there are 
Oppressors and oppressed; powerful individuals or 
classes, and slaves prostrate before them; and it is 
the former, not the latter, who have the means of 
access to the English publie. A tyrant or sensualist 
who has been deprived of the power he had abused, 
and instead of punishment, is supported in ag great 
wealth and splendour as he ever enjoyed; a knot of 
privileged landholders, who demand that the Siate 
should relinquish to them its reserved right to a rent 
from their lands, or who resent as a wrong any attempt 
to protect the ma froin their extortion ; these have 
no diffieuliy in procuring inte i 
advocacy in the British Parliament and press. 
silent myriads obtain none.” 2 
Mills description of the so-called House of 
Commons’ rule of India is no mere exaggeration. 
He was an acute observer and what he wrote 5 
still true, whether as regards India, Kenya 9T 
China, or even other countries which can be 


easily named. He was strong in his .convie 


tions and he wrote as’ one who felt keenly 0? 
the subject. Summing up the effects of such * 
system of government, he remarked :— : 

"The preceding observations exemplify the oP 


era- 
tion of a principle—which might be called an obvious 
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"aware of it—that while responsibility to the governed 
| is the gre: est of all securities for good government, 
t responsibility to somebody else not only has no such 
i tendency but is as likely to produce evil as good. 
t. "Phe responsibility of the British rulers of India to the 
x British nation is chiefly useful beca when any aets 
B ofthe Government are called in question, it ensures 
publicity and discussion ; the utility of which does not 
Ls require that the publie at large should comprehend 
id ihe point at issue, provided there are any individuals 
Ress among them who do; for, a merely moral responsibi- 
h lity not being responsibility for the collective people 
^ but to every separate person among them who forms a 
to judgment, opinions may be weighed as well as counted 
1 the approbation or disapprobation of one person 
a. anc PI dsa py x l 
Nr well versed in the subject, may outwejgh that of 
id thousands who know nothing about it at all. It is 
st doubtless a useful restraint upon the immediate rulers 
1 that they can be put upon their defence, and that one 
m À Se DUE SES 
ns or two of the jury will form an opinion worth having 
ve about their conduct, though that of the remainder will 
T- probably be several degrees worse than none. Such 
lic 4 asitis, thisis the amount of benefit to India, from the 
h- |! control exercised over the Indian Government by the 
of | British Parliament and people.” 
n- | One need not wonder that after this indict- 
he ment, Mill should pronounce the following 
V- Sea: m 
us verdict :— 
“ A free country which attempts to govern a distant 

he x ne UTD SIME 
he dependency, inhabited by a dissimilar people, by means 
ny of a branch of its own executive, will almost inevitably 
x fail.” 
jut And who will say it has not? Mill's predic- 
d tion has come only too true and the whole of 
a Mahatma Gandhi’s suggestion is the same. 

S | He thinks that the system is wrong and should 

" 5 EE is i + 

1b- | be replaced and the chief argument, by which 
n | he seeks to support it, if shorn of all the 
nd ae 5 Ses 

or | Clurent shibboleths that surround it, is one 
the derived from the economie condition of the 
ire people, a condition due, in his opinion, to the 
Qr. 4 System of government prevailing. Here is the 
E : S A S 


true raison d'etre of his Charka and the persis- 


of : : s terr 

list tency with which he has put it forward during 
E "vi ER . " 

s - the past decade. He is a humanitarian; 

eat 


first and last, and his love for the suffering 
Millions is great. That he is, in the main, 
otrect is proved by. the close reasoning and 
‘Mature judement of Mill than whom. none, in 
| JS generation or after, has known India better. 
With the possible exception of Morley, his 


| . 

- Qisciple's disciple, none subsequent to liim has 
Comprehended the position in this country as 
| acutely as he. Morley, in fact, uses the 
: Sentica] argument time and again in his re- 
, "ences to India and it is this that led him to 
nge the system in so far as he could during 


his in the Fortnight 

d and the Mysore 

he sixties of last century) which is n 
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chief disciple and the late Mr. Montagu, his — 


time he held office as Secretary of State — 
ndia. Hoereis a passage taken from an arti- 
ly Review (1866) on | 
question (as it was. 


x 
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only an echo of Mill but which also partially : 
quotes him :-— 1 
“It is no cynical exaggeration to say that the 
amount of active political sympathy in England with 
the affairs of her Colonies, and of the great Indian 
Empire, is, comparatively speaking. very small. Of 
passive well-wishing there is an abundance for which 
the people of other countries, misled by traditicns of 
selfishness and rapacity that have long ceased to be 
true, unjustly refuse to give us the least credit. Eng- 
lishmen at large desire nothing more than that the 
natives of India, for example, should have the best 
government which n be devised to meet their 
special circumstances, They detest nothing more than 
the notion that England has a right to look upon 
India (here, he is quoting from Mill, fram the very 
passage we have cited above) *as a warren or preserve 
for its own use; a place to make money in; a human 
cattle farm, to be worked for the profit of its own 
inhabitants. But general goodwill of this sort'is not 
sufficiently direct and fareible when you have a whole 
army of officials in the country imbued with special 
sentiments not exactly the reverse of this, but in 
effect, at all events, something exceedingly like the 
reverse. We can scarcely wonder that those who have 
no personal or immediate interest in Indian affairs 
should content themselves with the consciousness of 
their own honest wishes for the happiness and pros- 
perity of India, without descending into the details of 
Indian administration—repulsive as these details are 
from their technicality, the uncouthness of their 
phraseology, the unfamiliarity of the ideas which . 
underlie them, and the remote, unusual air of the 
historie events with which they are in most cases so 
closely connected. But though this ignorance, and 
the consequent impossibility of anything like an active 
public supervision of Indian administration, are very 
easily explained and very natural, they are particu- - 
larly unfortunate when we remember that thisis the - 
only kind of supervision with the extinction of the | 
Company and the transfer of its authority to the 
Crown have left. Theoretically the Government: of 
India is after the most perfect type. There is.a single 
minister with undivided responsibility, but assisted in 


„the formation of his judgments hy a Council of men 


with special knowledge and experience in the mütters 
of the department, and each of whom registers the 
reasons of his dissent from a decision of the Chief 
Minister." But to whom is the Chief resporisible. The 
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impervious to sympathy and incapable of im- 
provement—is too well known to need any 
further elaboration to-day. His remedy was not 
merely a large-minded one but also the only 
true one: the introduction of the very 
element of responsibility to the people of India 
by the Government of India and not that of 
à virtually absolute minister to the House of 
Commons in England. The only rational 
development of it can be, whether in one or 
more stages, an enlargement until such respon- 
sibility becomes an accomplished fact in full and 
both in fact andin law. There is no half-way 
halting house between . partial responsible 
government and full blown responsible govern- 
mens. Nostatesman, with any regard to his 
feputation or his political future, could ever 
recommend a course of action that would 
detract from the aim set out in such plain and 
unmistakable terms as in the Declaration of 
twelve years ago. 

This, however, is only by the way. We are here 
concerned not so much with the political argu- 
ment as with the economic. As experience 
shows overy unredressed or neglected economic 
grievance—agrarian, industrial, public utility 
or other—has a tendency to become a live poli- 
tical issue before very long. This is especially 
80 where the neglected duty pertains to the 
primary needs of man which, in every govern- 
ment, have corresponding duties imposed- or 
supposed to be imposed on it. Among these 
üre the duty to preserve, the duty to protect 
and the duty to perpetuate. These duties, in 
other words, relate to the providing of food 
and clothing, education and cultural develop- 
ment, and the perpetuation of the race under 
conditions that will help to maintain it on 
reasonably sound lines, sound to itself and sound 
to its neighbours. A cold and severely prac- 
tical, yet eminently idealistic person, Mahatma 
Gandhi has caught the central fact in 
the economic situation of this country and 
has rivetted the whole of his attention and that 
of the country on it. This fact has reference 
to food, raiment and race development. Those 
Qm eer 
EE j in his logic. His reasoning, 

wever, 18 not merely logical but also practical 
Without the destruction of poverty, the od 
cannot survive, The poverty of the poor js 
in his opinion—as it ought to be in the opinion 
of every thinking man—their degradati 
The first; plank muse e o 

e plank, therefore, in his argument is 
poverty should go. To conquer it, weaving 
the main cottage industry of this land, Shank 

be dcum to its pristine eminence. Like the 
Gadaba, he would have:np maak biako Saku 


eae A" 


4 


who could not weave and who has not woven 
bv her own hands, her own clothing. If vhi 
restoration involves the loss of trade to others 
elsewhere, he thinks that trouble there--in 
their own lands—should be redressed on its 
merits by its own leaders. He thinks that such 
redressing is possible and not only possible 


but also desirable in the interests of the nations ` 


concerned. The theory of boycott-as a political 


weapon is an invention of those who cannot or - 


will not understand Mahatma Gandhi. Finally, 
he thinks that the propagation of the race in 
this sub-continent requires continued attention, 
His ideas on poverty in India and birth-control 
should be read together; if people did that, they 
would soon realize why he attaches so much 
importance to Brahmacharya. The whole of 
his programme of action is thus seen to be co- 
related and if one does not endeavour to see 
this co-relationship between them and grasp it, 
there is every danger of his not understanding 
him or the basis on which he would much like 
he should be understood. The kernel of his 
position may, all the same, be summed up in 
the words—Destroy Poverty. 

Understood this wise, Mahatma Gandhi's 
political creed is nothing more than his econo- 
mic creed. If any attempt to realize that creed 
involves issues other than strictly economic, 
these, in his opinion, should go. A wise govem- 
ment would read the signs of the times and 
adapt itself to the changing conditions, and if 
they did so, Mahatma Gandhi would be their 
first friend and colleague and active worker, 
too, in their behalf. But vested interests of 
the kind described by Mill have proved too 
strong and the movement towards the abolition 
of the wrong system of government on which the 
whole fabric of Indian administration depends, 
has been tardy and half-hearted. ‘The conse 
quence has been the whole country is getting 
involved in an upheaval which, unless rightly 
handled, is bound to unsettle things in ® 
manner that may not be to anybody's benefit. 
Politicians should remember that change is the 
one thing permanent in this impermanent 
world. : 

That Mahatma Gandhi's campaign for the 
economie regeneration of this country is We 
conceived and despite the tremendous © 
against him succeeded remarkably well, thet? 
can be no gainsaying. Within the short 
period of five or six years, the popularization 
home-spuns has gone so far as to make eve 
unbelievers rub their eyes and see what has bee d 
accomplished by voluntary workers —UDP Es 
orill-paid. According to a statement recently 
isaned consetiingHotidwaork of the two months 
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i March and April (1929), it is seen that the 
t 1 Khadi propaganda in this country has had 
3 serious eflects on the import of Manchester 
n cloth. More positive evidence is afforded by 
S the Khadi sales effected during the preceding 
h quarter. The All-India Spinners’ Association 
le Khadi Stores throughout the country sold, it 
is would appear, between the months, January to 
il March 1929, Khadi worth over Rs. 11 lakhs as 
y against a little over Rs. 7 lakhs during the same 
y, period in 1928. This record indicates a rise of 
in nearly 44 per cent. The expense incurred for 
n. effecting these sales is certainly instructive. 
ol During the quarter referred to, the total expen- 
5 diture incurred amounted to Rs. 626-11-0, in- 
jh cluding Rs. 358-8-0, speut on printing propa- 
of ganda literature. That seems honorary work 
0- with a vengeance even for India, where such 
ee work is common! The Report we have re- 
ib, ferred to above furnishes the essential facts 
ng relating to the replacing of imported by indi- 
ke genous. cloth. The following facts are taken 
S o 3 o 
is from it :— 
in Foreign yarn and cloth imported .. Rs. 66 crores. 
Total cloth consumed per head yards. 
i's Village population e . -25 crores. 
0- Persons dependent on agriculture ..23 crores. 
di Persons employed for part of the Y 
e year os a .- 1! crores: 
1G, Agricultural Indebtedness of India .Rs. 700 crores. 
n- Average daily income per head „l anna 7 pies. 
nd Average daily income from 
D spinning -.lanna, 
He Total employees in mills, factories, 
elr Workshops and industries . 15 lakhs. 
er, Capitalinvested in textile mills ..Rs. 51 crores. 
of Persons employed in textile mills ..3 4/5 lakhs. 
00 Capital invested in Khadi by 
| EV SRN SOS ao Rs. 21 lakhs. 
on Persons employed by A. I. S. A. ..1 lakh. 
he Cost per head of giving employment 
ds, through mills -.Rs. 1,328 
g0- ost per head of giving employment 
Ng ? through hand-spinning ..Rs. 21 
il Toportion of wages for labour to 
thy ; cost of mill cloth ..25 96 
a roportion of wages for labour to 
fit. €ost of Khadi 56 + 15% 
she Mahatma Gandhi in quoting these figures 
ont Temarks that the figure given under the head 
of * foreign yarn and cloth imported " is an 
she ‘nder-estimate. He, however, takes it as an 
rell ur on the right side and makes the charac- 
lds Pc comment that the amount of Rs. 66 
ere PI paid by this country for imported yarn 
o a cloth means that we are paying * a tax” 
| E j rer head of over Rs. 2 per year and that it is “a 
Ap a Which we pay for our idleness”. “If,” he 
Š d | the 2. "he 66 crores of rupees could be kept in 
al | 2€ counter d ci ated l a 
dy "Who y and circulated among the 11 crores 
ha Gh are unemployed for four months, they will 
bs, 4t 


ave Rs. 6 added to their incomes for part 
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employment during the year, a by-no-means 
insignificant addition. The service rendered 
by indigenous mills compared to that rendered 
by Khadi appears too insignificant to be of 
any account. ‘They can never cope with the 
problem of the terrible unemployment of 
millions of men and women, and even the few 
labourers for whom they can find employment 
get only 25 per cent of the cost of textile manu- 
facture, whereas the labourers for Khadi get - 
75 per cent for work done in their own cottages 
and without the demoralizing atmosphere 
that surrounds factory labour.” In another 
place he says that every rupce spent in pur- 
chasing Khadi brings relief to the starving. 4 
According to carcful calculations made, it is 
distributed as follows :— 


- Rs. a, P. 
Cotton.grower — .. o9 40 ae Q) 
Ginner .. ne 55 (0- OMe, 
Carder T og 0) Nt) 
Spinner .. OE ae eee nem EO 
Weaver .. 0 4 9 
Washerman 0.0 6 
Salesman 0 1 0 

Total te 00 > 


Commenting on this distribution, Mahatma 
Gandhi writes :— ; 

“ Thus not a fraction of the rupee leaves the country 
ifit is invested in Khadi, and the whole of it goes to tho 
deserving poor, the workers in the fields or in the 
cottages of India, whereas a rupee given for foreign 
cloth may mean, with the exception of 1 anna for-the 
salesman, that it is sent out of the country at the 
expense of its own starving people, and if the cotton of» 
which this cotton cloth is made, is grown in India;. 
3annas 9 pies might find their place out of the rupce 
into the pockets of the cotton grower. But even there : a 
the speculator divides the 3 annas 9 pies with the 
grower. But for the huge export of cotton from India 
we should not have the ruinous gamble in the shape 
of cotton speculation which goes on every day in Cal- 
cutta and Bombay. Will the patriots understand this 
simple national arithmetic and shun foreign cloth for 
ever?” : , 

A recent critic has urged that supporters 
of Mahatma Gandhi's Khadi policy have 
“ overlooked that the ratio between the labour 
involved and the return is totally inadequate 
and the monotony of the work renders it im- 
possible to pursue it for any length of time.” 
The suggestion that the return for labour is 
inadequate involves a degree of loose thinking 
that should be laid bare. First, it assumes 
that the only person benefited is the spinner 
or weaver; this is not so. The persons bene- 
fited in order are: cotton grower, ginner, 
carder, spinner, weaver, washerman and. 
salesman. Next it assumes that the return is 
by itself negligible and is for whole-time work; ^ 
this is not so, for what is aimed at is the 
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ereation—or . rather restoration—of a by- 
industry to the half-starved and part-employed 
villager to whom the return cannot be a negligi- 
ble figure. Again, it assumes that such a cottage 
industry is impossible in the face of competi- 
tion of machine-made goods and is unecono- 
mical, This is falsified by the very success 
that has so far attended the Khadi movement, 
worked in the face of tremendous difficulties 


„and by the existence of weaving as a cottage 


industry even to this date even in advanced 
Western countries where home-spuns are highly 
valued and paid for. Then, again, the argu- 
ment assumes that villagers should sacrifice 
their economic independence to serving in mills. 
This assumption is none too good. While the 
idea of well regulated factories worked on satis- 
factory lines and the growth of cities should 
be encouraged, there is no denying the fact 
that the emptying of villages into cities is an 
evil which cannot be contemplated with 
complaceney. Since this critic himself thinks of 
bettering cottage industries in his brochure, ho 
may be taken to realize the self-cont 'adictory 
character of his argument. ‘The fact is that 
while sapient criticism of the K hadi policy 
is easy, it is difficult to envisage correctly what 
it means to the unemployed in rural areas, 
if worked on the true scale and with real sym- 
pathy. Its exact potentialitics would then be 
better appreciated. So, at least, the work so far 
achieved by the All-India Spinners’ Association 
would seem to indicate. "Phe other suggestion 
of the critic quoted above that the monotony 
of the Charka is against it, is easily answered. 
There is monotony even in machine work; in 
fact there is a greater deal of it. That is one of 
its greatest defects. ' The story of the little boy 
who devised a contrivance with the aid of his 
pocket handkerchief to get over the trying 
duty of a monotonous task is too well known to 
need particular mention. The prominence that 
is now given to the study of industrial fatigue— 
1h connection with mass production through the 
aid of machinery—throws a side-light on this 
subject which is worth noting. There are 
special Boards and Institutes—the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology and. the 
p UU. Pour «elfinged 
1 y of studying this subject. There 
is a lot of unnecessary fatigue in industry 
which is sought to he eliminated in a variety 
of ways. The studies conducted by these 
Boards have enabled emplovers to visualize the 
industrial worker not as a unit-worker only 
but as a human heing. Vndustrial monotony-— 


-in modern industry—has come to be studied as 


y ae Dineen ded: aaah ngriathuSueokul KengroGolectloy HariNWaiotony too may be 


on production or output, because it was first 
recognized that it was conceivable that it 
might be a deadening thing on mankind. An- 
other point that Mahatma Gandhi's critic fails 
to note is that there is often confusion between 
minute work and monotonous work. Has the 
craftsman-watchmaker by any means a mono- 
Why is the spinning wheel 
to Mahatma Gandhi and 
only “monotony” to Mr. Anilbaran Ray? 
Here is a passage from a striking article 
in the Hibbert Journal by a mass-producer, 
which ought to prove an eye-opener to Mr, 
Ray Wess : 

“Monotony and drabness are ihe prevailing features 
of the factory-worker’s life. Day after day he is 
awakened by his alann clock or, as I often was, by the 
thumping on the partition wall of a fric ndly next door 
neighbour. He hurries out m the grey dawn in res- 
ponse to the factory hooter. Once inside, high-speed 
production compels him to keep all his attention fixed 
on his work, becauseif he allows his mind to wander 
for à moment he finds he cannot maintain the pace 
demanded. Interesting work may absorb attention, 
but repetition work cannot be interesting. It is only 
tolerable if one can think of something else. To con- 
centrate on petty tasks means a high state of nervous 
tension all the time. A reaction is bound to come if 
the brain is not dulled. Turid and sentimental films, 
melodrama, ragtime-dancing, anything which has 
colour, romance, sensuousness, passion, or excitement 
is demanded. The emotional side of revolutionary 
propaganda is taken up by many whose lives are 


tonous task? 
yielding ' music * 


hard and bare. They construct a mental image of a` 


beautiful society which climinates all ‘the evi ot the 
sirugsling world they know. Out of insecurity and 
sordidness comes a burningidealism which compensates 
them for all they miss in actual life. This isionary 
commonwealth is more in the nature of the satisfaction 
of an emotional need than a rational well-thought-out 
plan for the future. All practical proposals to bridge 
the gulf between the tem that is, and the system 
they desire, are distasteful. for these would destroy 
their dream and so cut, olf their way to escape.” (See 
J. Lee, Industrial Administration, 130.) 7 
Moreover, as Mumsterberg.has pointed out, 
“the feeling of monotony depends much less 
upon the particular kind of work than upon the 
special disposition of the individual.’ (Psycho- 
logy and Industiial Efficiency, 198.) But; of 
course, as Professor Pigou has pointed out, the 
ethical effect of monotony must be distinguishe 
from the unpleasantness of it. Marshall mam 
tains that monotony of life is the important 


thing, and argues that variety of life is com 


ciples ef Economics, 
would depend, in a case of this sort, 0” 
length of the working day. Smart held the 
“the work of the majority is not only toilsome 
monotonous, undeveloping, but takes UP 

better part of the day and leaves little energy 


for other pursuits.” (Second Thoughts of y 
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exchanged. Thus the unity of interest and 


t occupation which characterize a weaver family 
L may be lost for ever when it is led from its 
ls cottage to the faetory. The weaver and his 
È wife may earn more, but they lose a great deal 
io at the same time— -and that great deal cannot 
5: be described in terms of money. The fact is, 
cl as Pigou has pointed out, non-economic 
id welfare is liable to be modified by the manner 
4 jn which income is earned. The surroundings 
ie of work react upon the quality of life. To the 
T, village weaver, “ the collaboration of the family 
ir, members not only economises expenses, but 


sweetens labour. Culture and refinement come 
easily to the artisan through the work amidst 
his kith and kin.” His transfer to the factory 
may increase his income and the output of the 
factory but its effects on him would he deplor- 
able. Whileon the economie side he might be 
bettered, on the non-economic side, the effects 
may be the reverse of good. Similarly consoli- 
dation of holdings in this country might result 
in increased efficiency of output, but it would 
kill the independence of the ryot just as the 
agricultaral revolution in England not only 
Rrereased efficiency in output but with its 
enclosures and large- scale production brought 
| about a social change which ended in the de- 
struction of the old yeomen class. Granted, for 
: the sake of argument, that there is monotony 
in the Charl ka, what have its critics to say to 


tool of production? The human touch between 
employer and employed is a thing of the past 
Where mass production through machinery is 
‘in vogue and a spirit of hostility even has been 
engendered between them through its means, 
which Conciliation . Boards, Whitley Councils 
and Co-partnership schemes have yet to sur- 
mount to any appreciable extent. Man instead 
of heing the unit of production has been reduced 
to an unit in production. Labour unrest has 
been due as much to dissatisfaction with rates 
of wages as with the general status 
Wage- labour—the feeling, as Pigou well puts 
16, that ^ “the mdustrial system as it is to-day, 


. Tesponsibilities proper to freemen, and renders 
| hem more to be used or dispensed with at the 
| Convenience of others; the Ns in short, as 
Mazzini put it long jago, that capital is the 
v despot of labour. Monotony may be. EE 
| b this is worse: 
Th hough mass. production on the orga 
Scale in factories has helped to save much í 
sh n work, | ies qe x 
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"industries." 


the reduction by machinery of man to a mere - 


of. 


deprives the work-people of the liberties and i 


must make his. 


The Factory, as depicted above, is the father of 
Revolution and there is no doubt that the 
general strike which England. experienced not 
long ago, has to be explained on the basis set 
out above: it is the result of the reaction pro- 
duced by the monotonous work of the factory. 
Doubtless too much of the trouble in Bombay 
during the past year or two should be traced to 
the same reaction. It may be easy to decry 
the spinning wheel but it is not so easy to assess 


its true value. According to Mr. Ray, the 
remedy for India’s ills should be sought else- 
where. A 


“The real solution for the poverty of India lies,” 
he says, “not in converting our teeming populations 
into spinners and weavers, or in foisting fifth century 
methods on a land serely affected with the evils of 
backwardness and poverty. ‘The effective remedy is to 
be found in the reduction of expenditure on the army . 
and the civil administration; a national. mercantile 
maritime ; improved railway transport; the inaugura- 
tion of other less costly means of transport, such as 
canals and waterways for the development of internal .. 
trade ; application of science and technical skill to agri- a. 
culture ; extension of large-scale production through 5 
nization of suitable cottage industries : 
with modern devices and methods; facilities in. bank- 
ing and insurance ; co-operative organizations for sale - 
and purchase and other purposes echnical education ; 
modification of the whole university system ; improved 
sanitation ; a good thumping tariif to protect Indian’ 


And he might have added a complete change — .- 
in the system of Government so that all these 
much desired improvements may be made 
available. And Mahatma Gandhi would not 
demur to it, any more than he would to the - 
rest of Mr. Ray's comprehensive programme. ee 
As regards mass production through machinery, 
Mahatma Gandhi has been a much misunder- 
stood person. He is not so much against it 
as against the evils connected with it. He 
would vote, perhaps, for the most stringent | 
Factory Act; he would certainly insist on. the - 
worker being treated first, last a d ever, as £ 
human being ; and he would stip late that tlie | 

conditions of labour should Ms bettered on à. 
scale of which his critics have probably little or | 
no idea. Tt is to be feared that his champion- 
‘ing of the spinning wheel has ‘made peo 
practically incapable of- thinking fo 
selves. Mr. Ray pleads for cottage i 
“ with modern devices and methods". 

spinning and weay 
“talks of “ monoton 


o 
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these will doubtless survive. Mr. Ray has yet 
to learn that the time 1s not y peto : olish 
all labour. “ We can never escape, as Dr. 
Maciver writes in his. well-known work Com- 
munily, * the whole of this unloved burden of 
work which brings no joy to the worker, but il 
social wisdom and mechanical ingenuity m- 
crease together, we may well look forward to 
the progressive deliverance of an ever greater 
majority." What: applies in this regard to 
hand machines applies to power-worked machi- 
nery and vice versu. ; 

There is nothing wrong, it would thus seem, m 
the idea of the Spinning Wheel being resuscitated 
as the means of a useful cottage industry. What 
is required is the will to make it a succe 
Such success is possible if the National Will is 
applied to it. Why has the spinning wheel 
survived in Wales and in several parts of 
England? Evidently it has a purpose to fulfil 
and a function to perform in rural economy. 
Not only that. Here is what a believer in it 
writes :— 

: ave thought what a wonderful and artistic 
DIST tl l hat lerful l artist 
future lay in that wooden system before me, There is 
enough scopa to exercise men’s ingenuity in devising 
new patterns of the wheel and new patterns on the 
fabric made by the wheel. The domestic spinning 
wheel is as old as civilization. And even to-day the 
very best, finest fabrics are home-spun, because you 
ean put your brain and your feeling into the stuff, 
You still see the gossamer muslins of an older type 
placed in glass cases against a black background to 
them in some of the famous museums of Furye. No 
machine makes that. They are dreams in cotton in- 

dustry unhappily dead.” 

"m AR : 

The man who wants to destroy the simple 
wheel which can.produce that verily destroys 
Arb itself. Again, the same writer says :— 

“Now this creative delight is an essential cle- 
mental constitution of ey individual and is 
just one of the inmost distinguishing features which 
absolutely separato him from the animal. T 
have particularly emphasized on the Charka 
because ib has far more far-reaching interest ; 
if acts in the double capacity of revival of one of our 
mort useful and honoured institutions and asa means 
o! economical conservation. l perceive that in the 
thickest whirl of this civilization, there 
people in Europe who still feel the refine 
DU ee ta isolate art from mechanics and to feel closer 
between the person and the immediate product without 
ming through a mechanical proxy.” T D 

D 1 x " 

But thereis something more than that. The 

writer adds :— 


“There arc a hundred and or noe 

A os turn to to ERF URN UE m 
pulse, but L believe, myself, that the eninnine tod 
k the symbol of this s s dd 
immediately concerned with food first and if ae y 
next. If everybody could produce in- his cue 
much of the wheat he requires for his food. Lu e 
think most people would have a better a e ould 
vating. And if cach individual would ae for 
material for clothing, it would not only alt us 

[ 


sS. 


are several 
d economical 


Aus ^ agam $ 
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second imminent problem of our lives, but would algo 
create a real taste for dressing. In the same w; 
could turn your ingenuity with real profit and pleasure 
by exercising your creative instincts in the production 
of those other sundries of life which, while greatly 
stimulating your powers of originality. will also tend 
to establish the sympathetie bond that knits you to 
your own native land.” i 
` What has Mr. Ray to say to that ? The fact of 
the matter is that where the government and 
the people of a country are one, there the condi- 
tions necessary for the success of an idea are 
sasily created. Take, for instance, the United 
States of America, to which we have referred 
above. From a debtor to a creditor country; 
from a producer of raw material to a manufac- 
turer of goods ; from a seeker after population 
to fill its open spaces to one openly interdicting 
immigration into them! How has this come 
about? Mr. Julius H. Barnes, the great Ameri- 
can banker, attirbutes American prosperity less 
to the natural resources and relatively small 
population of the country than to the general 
adoption of methods which have revolution- 
ized conditions in it. He instances the fact that 
ore to reach the Pittsburgh furnaces. travels 
100 miles on rails, 1,000 miles on the Great 
Lakes, and then another 150 miles by rail. 
The products are sent 400 miles by rail to the 
Atlantic seaboard for export. It is obvious, as 
our London Correspondent wrote in our last 
issue, that such natural handicaps can have 
been overcome only by inventive genius and 
organization. Any comparison with India on 
a point like this is wholly impossible. The 
identity of the interests of the rulers and the 


ruled is yet a sine qua non here and that 3s as . 


much Economics as Politics. And Mahatma 
Gandhi seems correct when he refuses to distin- 
guish between them in practice. 


From Imperial College of Tropical 
Agriculture, London. 

“We have been endeavouring for some 
months past to get into touch withthe Publishers 
of the Mysore Economic Journal.....- .... the 
Librarian of this College is anxious to procure 
copies of the Mysore Economic Journal for the 
whole of 1929........ Would you be so kin 
as to ask the Publishers of the Journal to 
despateh the whole of the issues for the cur 
rent year...."' (Letter No. 5749, dated 17th 
September 1929 to the Director of Agriculture 
in Mysore, Bangalore.) ` 

Subscribe to the ‘Mysore Economic 


Journal”, the only one of its kind in all India, 


eoe al Subscription, inclusive of Postage 
s; 
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| By The 

: The question of Rural Reconstruction is 
; everywhere in the air. Here are a few notes, 

Í which might be easily expanded into a long 

1 article but which limitations of space de- 

z mand they should be left as they are for the 

o present. 

1 Tug VinLtAGE TuEN AND Now. 


(a) The village was in olden days an econo- 
mically self-sufficient unit; now, under a 
highly centralized administration, its. economic 


: well-being has suffered. - 
a (b) In ancient times, village administration 
? was in local hands and thrived; now every- 
x thing has to be done for it through an outside 
i agency. = x : : 
1 (Barabaluti is a relic of a still older village 
system known to us from inscri ptions.) 
í (c) In olden days, local patriotism was 
1n ; ; M SM deae ; 3 
3 fostered by the local administration as it had 
t a vital connection with local life; now it is 
L different as the modern system of administra- 
i tion has snapped local communal life. 
S WHAT HAS BEEN DONE BY GOVERNMENT. 
t Government has done a great deal to restore, 
e if not revive, the village and its ancient glory. 
d Administrative requirements have necessitated 
n such steps. Also a conscious policy of develop- 
e ment.has been adopted by Government through 
© the Departments and the Economic Confe- 
S. tence. Laws have been passed to revive 
a Village Panchayats, Co-operative Regulation, 
l- ete. > s 
Tue PrEsENT CONDITION OF VILLAGES. 
India lives in its villages and life in 16 must 
e at least something tolerable. It Is some- 
thing very different. Mysore State consists of 
A 16,568 villages and 105 towns including 
tities. “Town” means a Municipality of any 
3 Size constituted as such by Government. Of 
d every 1,000 persons in the State, 144 reside in 
e opus and nearly half the total urban popula- 
d P resides in towns with a population of 
5 000 and over. The average population for 
x & town in this State is 8,216. In England and 
h ales, 78 per cent of the population live in 


à towns and cities ; in Scotland 75.4 per cent of 

| the total population is urban; in Madras, 12.4 
| | Pet cent; in Bombay (including States), 21.1 
co ber cent: in Baroda, 20.7 per cent; and in 
ae | sore, 14 per cent live in towns. That shows 

: What the village should mean to us. Zhe village 
* the problem. ` 
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Editor. 


Tug REMEDY. 

The remedy is to restore the village to its 
former position. That is, to restore to it its 
self-sufficient economic life. This means no- 
thing spectacular, though that is not to be 
despised. The position of the ryot should be 
bettered in such a way as to make his income 
meet his actual normal demands. His standard 
of life is pitiably low but even that he cannot 
maintain without running into debt. We have 
to fit him up in such a way that he can carn 
more, live better, contract no debts and, if pos- 
sible, enjoy life to some extent. In one word, 
his economic position should.be bettered in 
such a way that he might be enabled to stand 
erect and grow to his natural height. How to 
attain this objective? It is through recon- 
structing life in the village. And the key to 
this is co-operation. 

CO-OPERATION AND ITS PLACE IN RURAL 

; RECONSTRUCTION. 

Co-operation is not a department; is not 
affording facilities for borrowing ; or collection 
of debts that cannot be paid or are evaded by 
the borrower; or even Registrar’s Courts and 
decrees. It is a means to an end. It is a 
department whose one object is to raise the 
economic efficiency of the villager. That is, to a 
fit him up in such a way as to make him earn v 
more and live a life of happiness and usefulness. 
If this can be made a realizable objective, co- 
operation will have done its real duty. Co- 
operation, if rightly worked, should help in 
becoming the “uplift department” of the 
State. It should effectively aid in :— 

(1) Reviving Rural Life. 

(2) Relieving indebtedness. ` 

(3) Restoring land to the landless. ns 

(4) Helping themarketing of rural produc- 
tion, in storing it, etc. j ; 

(5) Making possible the spread of education 
on a larger scale and at a faster rate. 

(6) Helping to: 


improve sanitation and public 
health. i 

(7) Rendering medical aid possible in every 
village. 2 ^ 3 

And so on and so forth. All this, however, 
is possible only if an earnesb band of workers, 
fired with the missionary zeal, are created 
sent into villages and made to settle down 
work. The local Co-operative Pro} 
Institute should be authori 
this work. A scheme may be è 


478 


purpose which briefly is as follows :—The 
Institute should select promising educated 
young men, earnest, men of character, with zeal 
for the work they are intended for. They 
should be trained by batches of ten or more for 
rural service. They should be under training 
from 6 to 9 months. Being educated and 
selected men, this period ought to suffice. 
They should be given a course in the elements 
of their future duties: the village and its life ; 
all about a village—its peculiarities and its 
needs; its beauties and its drawbacks ; 
nue Jaw and rules (simplified) ; Revenue Ac- 
counts (simplified) ; Co-operative work (Rural): 
Agriculture and its importance; Panchayat 
work: Tanks, Communications, Public Health 


and Sanitation; village forests; medical aid: 


Education and its usefulness for villagers : 
cottage industries, especially spinning and 
weaving, ete. A suitable text-book can be 
drawn up and.made available, After the 
course of 6 or 9 months, they should be posted 
to suitably chosen centres. They should form 
a corps of intelligent guides to the villagers. 
They should be active and nimble ; sympathe- 
tic and ready to help; and do everything to 
enter into the spirit of the local life. They 
should also render all the superior service 
Yejuired in their area as regards work in the 
several departments including Co-operative 
Societies, Village Panchayats, etc. They may 
be styled Rural Service Superintendents. 
While under training, they can be paid a stipend 
and when drafted for work, they should be 
allowed a living wage, say Rs. 50 to Rs. 75. 


* 
WHAT MAY BE ACHIEVED. 


s : : s 

What may be achieved by this service may 
be mentioned very briefly, as amply demon- 
strated in the Punjab. In Denmark, under a 


A type of double pavement has been put into 
use on several important streets in Paris, 
according to a report by the United States 
Trade Commissioner in that city. It consists 
of a foundation layer of asphalt and a surface 
layer composed of a mixture of bitumen, rock 
asphalt and porphyry gravel, to take the place 
of asphalt, which is dangerously slippery in wet 
weather. This surface is slightly corrusated 
and both layers are applied hot. ` 3 

Compressed asphalt is being used for new 
Street surfacing in places where vehicular 
traffic is light or cannot attain high speed. The 
use of cement concrete is being extended in 


Streets where the traffic is very heavy, and- 


special brieks, in which sandy matter has been 


. 
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similar stimulus, education has improved, Ty 
India such experiments have helped in the 
urvedic and 
sing litiga- 
mitigating 


opening of schools, dispensaries (A 
other), rvots' associations ; suppr 
tion : opening of arbitration courts : 


the drink evil; repairs and restoration of wells? 


and tanks by co-operative effort. Also school, 
have been started: libraries have come into 
existence; publie libraries built; communi. 
cations opened out: and Co-operative Societies 
have realized their responsibilities and wiped 
out not only their arrears but also increased 
their transactions in the primary societies, 
Heré is work enough for the intelligent Rural 
Service Missionary trained by the Institute, 
Both Government and the non-official public 
should prove effective helpers in this work. 
Economie surveys of a. truer type might follow 
such labours: surveys which should lead to 
constructive programmes. Thess would enable 
the villagers to contribute their labour which, 
in its turn, would help to improve their earning 
power and thereby improve their well-being as 
well. And this not on a basis of outside gift but 
as the result of the new-born sense of self-help 
and mutual endeavour. Co-operation is thus 
likely to prove something more than a panacea. 
It would help to restrict Government aid to its 
true domain: to affording facilities requisite to 
live a higher life and no more. ‘The villagers 
would be enabled to do the rest : to utilize the 
Departments increasingly for their benefit 
(Revenue, Agriculture, Forest, Mducuation, 
Commerce and Industries, Co-operation, 
P.W. D.,ete). Self-education would go on and 
there would be a reflection of it in increased 
revenue to Government and a well contented 
and happy peasantry. What more would be 
desired or deemed desirable in a country like 
ours, so well blessed by Nature! 


mixed to increase their resistance, are being 
tried. A test section, containing different 
samples of pavement laid at the expense of the 
contractors, has been established at the end of 
the Austerlitz bridge where traffic is heavy - 


The statistics of industrial disputes 1). 


British India, for the first quarter of the year 
1929, published by the Government of Indias 
Department of Industries and Labour, show 
that there were 45 disputes in progress during 
the quarter. The total number of work 
people involved in these disputes was 17,98 
and the aggregate time loss amounte un 
820,215 working days. 
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es Plans, official and private, are in hand for 
ed what is intended shall be a fitting celebration 
d f of an important landmark in British aerial 
S. | history. lt was in August, 1919, that this 
al | country achieved the distinction of inaugurating 
je. | between London and Paris, the world’s first 
lc "| daily aeroplane service, and during the coming 
k. i August, at the London air-station, it is intended 
W | that the tenth anniversary of this aerial mile- 
to f stone shall be marked by special functions at 
le | which the progress of civil aviation is demon- 
h, | strated on a conclusive scale. 
ng The other evening at our Croydon air-port, 
as — { which is now the most perfectly-equipped of its 
ut f kind in the world, I was discussing with officials 
lp | the probable form to be taken by these proposed 
US} rejoicings. A parade of commercial aircraft 
7. — } will, it is hoped, be one of the features showing 
ts oj ata glance how, in size, safety and comfort, the 
ue | passenger-plane of 1929 eclipses that of 1919. 
ie No contrast could be more striking. Just as I 
x -] was arriving at Croydon, a pilot was bringing 
t | from Coventry by air, the latest “air express” 
= | which has been built for Imperial Airways by 
: Armstrong Whitworth Aircraft Ltd. Years of 


Practical experience, in operating aeroplanes 
| commercially, are embodied in this fine machine 
| of which others of the same type will soon be in 
g- regular service not only between London and 
: he continent, but also on sections of the trunk 

üit-line from England to India. In the spacious 


ed 4 


| Wxurious armchair seats are provided for 20 
4 passenger At the rear of the cabin is a 
compact, fully-equipped buffet. to be presided 


P aeroplane is travelling through the air at 
) miles an hour, will serve àerial voyagers 
| “th any refreshments they desire. Three big 


f "hgines, cach a completely separate unit, and 
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Ten Years of Airways. 
By Harry Harper, 


Author of “ Twenty-Five Years of Flying.” 


planes, a converted bomber, in which I went out 


arpeted saloon of this hig new ^ Argosy” 


| Ver by a uniformed steward who, while this 


SARDINES IN A TIN, 


While T was examining it I had vivid me- 
mories of one of the first British passenger- “ 


to Hendon to look over in the spring of 1919. 
Two passengers only, instead of 20, that pioneer 
machine carried and they sat close together 
in a tiny little cabin just behind the big 
unsilenced motor. After they had managed  . 
with difficulty to insert themselves in the . - 
cramped space provided, a sort of metal lid was —— š 
shut down and fastened over their heads. NECS EC 

“ They look just like sardines in a tin" was, — 
I remember, the apt comment of one spectator — 
after he had peered in at them through a little 
side-window.: 

When I think of one of those small, noisy, 
uncomfortable machines and compare it with — 
the luxurious air expresses of the present day, . 
I am reminded of the progress of another vital —— 
means of transport—-that of our railways. In — 25 
the infancy of rail transport people went jolting — 
along in open trucks with cinders from the 
puffing engine blowing back into their fac 
Contrast one of those primitive, early trai 
with a modern Pullman-car, and, at the sam 


is only fitting that th 


appropriately. — cles : 
Tar Arro EXHIBITION. ——- 

Not only what has already been accompl 
"aerially, since flying transport began, bu 
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immediate future, has just placed orders for a 
series of super-giant 40-passenger aeroplanes, 
and that for the new Empire aerial route 
between England and South Africa, which 
should be in operation next year, marme alr- 
craft are to be employed developing thousands 
of horse-power and representing an immense 
stride forward in flying-boat design. j 
Sarety First! 

“When we bagan 100 miles-an-hour aerial 
transport in 1919 we had three things to prove," 
pointed out an air-port technician with whom 
1 discussed the main trends of airway progress. 
These points were :— 

1. That civil aeroplanes could be made safe. 

9. That they could fly dependably to a 

scheduled time-table. 

3. That they could be made to pay. 

To-day, after just on 10 years, what is our 
position? Well, take the question of safety. 
In the past four years British acroplanes have 
carried 100,000 people to and fro across the 
Channel without injury to a single one of them. 
And that surely is a sufficient answer to the 
question: Can airways be made safe? It is 

perfectly obvious that they can. Now as 
to reliability, In this regard the latest figures 
which I have before me show that even on 
European air routes, where bad visibility has 
so often to be encountered, British aeroplanes 
are now maintaining an all-the-year-round 
dependability of well over 90 per cent, while 
on such a section of the Empire airway as that 


between Cairo and Basra, where mist and foe 
have not to be reckoned with, the reliability 
figure stands consistently at 100 per cent. So 
you see that in dependability, as well as in re- 


ward to safety, the airway has succeeded al- 


ready in confounding all its critics. Aerial 
transport now functions day in and day ont, 
with a reliability amply sufficient for all busi- 
ness needs. In respect of the third essential 
question, that of making airways pay, the posi- 
tion we have now reached, after 10 years of 
experimental operation, is highly encouraging 
without being entirely conclusive. In certain 
parts of the world, where conditions are speci- 
ally favourable,commercial acroplanes,seaplanes 
and flying-boats are already earning dividends 
for the companies operating them. In other 
territories, where pioneer work has been more 
arduous and also more costly, State assistance 
in various forms has still to be relied upon. 
But it is now perfectly clear, in view of recent 
increases in traffic, and of reductions in working 
costs, that the phase during which aerial trans- 
port needs artificial aid is a purely temporary 
one, and that much sooner than some people 
appear to think we shall find that we have estab- 
lished throughout the British Empire an acrial 
transport system which not merely reduces 
journeys of weeks to days, but which does so 
upon a basis which is businesslike and self- 
supporting. And even to see such a goal in 
sight after only 10 years of airway working, is 


a sufficient indication in itself of the progress 


we have made. 


Bhadravati Iron Works, 1928—1929. 


By J. Hammond, M.A. 


The report on the operation of the Bhadra- 
vati lron Works during the year 1928-29 
issued by the Board of Management for general 
information, together with the relative Trading 
Account and Profit and Loss Statement and 
the Balance Sheet as on 30th June 1999, is a 
document of topical interest. So much has 
been written about and against it in certain not 
very friendly circles thatit is necessary to draw 
pointed publie attention to it. During duc 
year under review, the Blast Furnace was en- 
larged to a rated capacity of 80 tons and blown 
in for operation on the 10th September 1928 
The plant was thus in operation for less than 
10 months during the year and the out pub 
amounted to 18,455 tons or a daily jur of 
63 tons against an average of 55 tons, the E h- 
est yield in any year previous to teram 
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The additional two batteries of retorts and the 
fourth stove were put into service later in the 
year and the yield of bye-products continuet 
to he satisfactory. 

The inereased output of pig iron helped by 
the high prices obtaining for acetate of Time; 
the principal bye-product tended to reduce 
considerably the unit cost of pig iron below the 
level attained in previous years. ‘The opera 
tions of the Pipe Foundry showed considerable 
improvement in the latter half of the year ane 
there was an appreciable reduction in the cost 
of manufacture. Tt is a matter for keen Tegt® 
that there was no improvement in the marke 
for pig iron or pipes. The competition O* | 
Northern Iron Combine has reduced the selling 
rate of pig iron in Southern India even beo 
the ruling market rates in the North and it y 
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with considerable difficulty that the Works 
were able to secure this year orders for pig iron 
from the Railway workshops situated within 
favourable distance of Bhadravati. There was 
also unluckily a general contraction in the 
orders for cast iron pipes in the country and 
competition was, therefore, very keen for the 
small demand. Even for pipes: the ruling 
prices in Southern India are lower than in the 
North on account of the present peculiar com- 
petition. The Works have had to adjust 
their prices in order to secure a share of the 
market and as a result some improvement is 
visible in the tonnage sold. The sudden ex- 
pansion of the artificial silk industry has led 
io an increased demand for Acetic Acid and 
Acetate of Lime and the price of the latter has 
risen by about 40 per cent. Tn these circum- 
stances, it is a relief to note that the Tariff Board 
have completed their inquiry in regard to the 
removal of the revenue duty on pig iron and 
their recommendations are awaited. 

Despite the adverse conditions prevailing 
the actual manufacturing and trading opera- 
tion of the year resulted, we are glad to note, in 
a surplus of Rs. 1,90,907 of which Rs. 75,818 
was utilized to wipe off a portion of the amount 
by which the value of the opening stock of the 
year was reduced so as to accord with present 
market conditions. ‘The balance is held in 
suspense and will be gradually written off. 
The net surplus of the year, viz., Rs. 1,15,089 
has been carried over to the Depreciation 
Fund. 

As regards capital works, two batteries of 
Tetorts and the erection of the fourth stove 
were completed, as mentioned above, during 


On Ist May 1929, the Governor in Council, 
ombay, invited Sir M. Visvesvaraya, K.C.LE., 
JY-L.C.E., and Nawab Ali Nawaz Jung Bahadur, 


aspects, both technical and administrative, of 
9 construction of the Lloyd Barrage and 
pons in Sind. Their report was submitted 
se overnment on 18th September 1929, The 
en mmendations contained in the report are 

W under the consideration of Government 
En the meantime, the Governor in Council 
Whe : their appreciation of the full and care- 
(RS mination of the questions referred to Sir 

m Isvesvaraya and Nawab Ali Nawaz Jung 
?"anadur, 


d 
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Report on Lloyd Barrage and Canals. 


By “Scrutator”. 


F-0J11., to inspect and report on the engineering | 
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the year. The construction of the new Pipe 
Foundry was commenced about the close of the 
year and has been making rapid progress. 

The Government of Mysore have, we note, 
been pleased to accept the recommendation 
of the Board supported by a firm of Commercial 
Accountants of Bombay and accord sanction 
to the writing down of the capital value of the 
main plant by Rs.8 6.97 lakhs. This is, from 
a commercial point of view, as it ought to be. 
The reduced block amount including new ex- 
tensions carried out on the recommendation of 
the Board amounted to Rs. 116.18 lakhs on 
30th June 1929. 

The report adds that as an auxiliary to the 
Iron Works, a timber creosoting plant was in- 
stalled at Bhadravati during the year and is 
being worked by the Forest Department using 
the creosote manufactured on the Works. It 
is understood the plant has earned a profit of 
Rs. 33,000. 

We recently visited this plant and can 
say it is proving quite a useful addition 
tothe Works. Inquiries showed that it started 
work in the middle of August and a large 
number of Railway sleepers, balgi poles, 
scantlings and. other timber, both Government 
and private, are being treated in it. 

The Works have a future before them and 
under the new head appointed to it, it is to be 
hoped that its efficiency will be kept unim- 
paired and with better conditions turned into a 
Mysore National asset of great potentialities. 
It is also to, be trusted that carping criticism of 
the Works and those connected with it will 
also now cease for the good as much of the 
Works as of the State. 


highly technical subject, is for the magnitude of 
the undertaking it relates to, does not occupy 
more than 50 pages in print and is written in 
a style at once perspicacious and reada- 
ble. Sir M. Visvesvazaya and Nawab Ali 
Nawaz Jung Bahadur rightly characterize the 
scheme as one of unusual magnitude and res- 
ponsibility. This single scheme when eo 
pleted is expected to'add about 34 million 
acres, or over 15 per cent to the existing i 
tion in British India under all Gov 
irrigation works for which capital 
kept. Sind is an undevelope 
unfavourable climate ar 


Ts 


ease-loving. In no other part of the world is to 
be found a work constructed under conditions 
closelv resembling this to serve as à guide. 
The river constantly shifts its course, Its he- 
haviour is uncertain and treacherous and. its 
hydrography is not correctly known. Critics 
have foreshadowed danger from avulsion, 
shoaling, silting of canals, water-logging and 
the like. Last year there was a sudden un- 
usual rise in the river level which caused 
interruption to progress of works in the river 
bed. In the current year we have witnessed 
abnormal rainfall in parts of Sind which 
flooded low areas, this was followed by a panie 
on the bursting of the Shyok Dam and, within 
c the past few days, heavy rain in the Punjab 
has led to a disastrous inundation in many 
parts of Sind, the full effects of which are not 
yet correctly known. With such experiences 
before us, who can say that there are no ele- 
ments of risk in the Barrage Scheme ? 

RA The Report says:-—“ But Sind needed an 
irrigation project which conld give an assured 
supply for its cultivation, and the new project 
is expected to increase the irrigated area to 
twice its present size. The production will be 

— — probably quadrupled. It is not to be expected 

that a great complicated scheme of this magm- 
tude will be perfect in all its details. Natural 
onditions wiil not lend themselves favourably 

‘in every direction and ‘no big undertaking of 

this size can be carried out without risks and 


ether. Should unforeseen risks or difficulties 

grise in future the resources of engineering 

should be able to cope with them. We have 
welt on s 

3 "scheme as a whole we can think of 

no better or clearer alternative. The scheme is 
E xpected to make an appreciable addition to 
2 the production and food supply in this part of 
- India and it will bring prosperity to Sind. 
The chiet characteristic of the undertaking 
s i Iness of onception and unusual size. 


moment of India’ as well as the Secre- 
ate he i omplimented the Bombay 
m the 


erseverance and breadth 
v them in putting it for- 
s. great credit on the 
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without interfering with some local interest or ” 


n some of the defects at length but. 


‘for water poured on to it, the intensity of ir 


- preparation, ^or ad- 


have nothing but praise for the services these 
officers are rendering and the whole of this 
large scheme is controlled and administered with 
admirable devotion and energv by the present 


Chief Engineer, Mr. C. S. C. Harrison, C.r.E. | Th 
« We have recorded our views on themoreim- | tions: 
portant features and needs of the project, in- — | progr 
cluding most points which have been the sub- . | produ 
ject of controversy. We have given promi- - (2) 
nence to certain fundamental questions that accor 
await carly settlement. Our main conclusions canal: 
may be summarized as follows :—- ` of the 
(i) The site selected for the Barrage isa f Hen 
favourable one and the engineering designs of - |. repor' 
the scheme, save those to which we have taken | as co 
exception, are suitable and satisiactory. that t 
(ii) Difficulties may arise from shoaling in i -to. 1 
the river bed, silting of canals or water-logging f there 
over large tracts of country but such dificul- | 1932 
ties should be kept under scientific observation f -of th 
and timely remedies applied. gram 
(iii) Judging from the difficult work already mG) 
completed "mn the river bed, the successful f the x 
construction of the Barrage seems assured. incluc 
The construction of the other parts of the 1934- 
scheme is also proceeding satisfactorily. d comp 
(ie) The details of the scheme were not as | recor 
fully worked out or checked as they might have | (tii 
been before’ construction was actually com- |, be m. 
menced. Better preliminary preparation might | the o 
have reduced the costs and proved an advan- non-e 
tuge in other ways. s stage. 
(v) Maehinery and plant might. have cost - (do) 


less had details been gone into more fully wit 
the assistance of a firm of Consulting Engineers 
or a Committee of Mechanical Engineers accus- — 
tomed to handle large workshops or factories. | 

(wi) Having regard to. the flatness of the - 
country and the insufficiency of free outlet 


gation assumed seems too high. The acreage 
rate of working ex penses assumed will be found 
to be too low at least in the initial stages 9^ — 
operation. S : 
(vii) The capacity of the canals might h 
been slightly larger to provide for sud 
abnormal demands that arise in the. kh 
Season. * E. 
(viii) The scheme was needed to enable Sin 
to obtain its legitimate share of the Tna 
waters along with the Punjab and for the I5" 
economical use and distribution of the 9" 
upply between the two Provinces. — .; 
value of agricultural. produ 
mate stage of the scheme ma 
35 crores annually as against 
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(æ) The scheme is a potential source of great 
rosperity for Sind and the people of the Pro- 


à | vince us a whole welcome it.’ 
m PRINCIPAL RECOMMENDATIONS. 
| The following is a summary of the sugges- 
n- - tions made for ensuring the future uninterrupted 
n- Hg of the scheme and its Success as a 
b- . | productive ündertaking :— 
iso (i The Chief Engineer has a programme 
at — | according to which the Barrage and the main 
ns | canals will be completed and the greater part 
| ofthe project brought into operation by 1932. 
a | He may be rejuested to furnish half-yearly 
of - | reports to show how the expenditure is shaping 
en as compared with the estimates to make sure 
| that the financial programme is rigidly adhered 
in to. Unless special circumstances intervene, 
ng | tkere'should be as few changes as possible till 
j-:. | 1932 in the personnel of the Engineering stafi 
on fof the higher grades responsible for the pro- 
| gramme. . 
dy ` (ij The work should be completed within 
ful f the revised estimate of Rs. 20.04 crores or 
d. including interest charges Rs. 25.25 crores by 
he 1934-35. A special effort should be made to 
| complete all working estimates and obtain or 
as | record sanction to them by 31st March 1930. 
Me (tii) Excesses over estimates, if any, should 
nr {| be met by effecting corresponding savings, by 
sht 3 the omission or postponement of some of the 
an- 4 non-essential Works speed for-the ger 
; | stage. 
ost | (0) As the scheme is siii expected to earn - 
JO] enough to pay the full interest charges on bor- 
ers | rowed capital for 10 years after completion; or 
us- 4 for nearly 20 years from commencement of con- 
m struction, the Government of India should be - 
the approached to take over the whole or a sub- 
lets tantial share of the debt and with it also a. 
rn E oonable share of the future revenues from 
age | the scheme, the principal reason being that the 
ind. scheme is too big a financial proposition for the 
of Presidency to handle with its slender resources ` 


till the work begins to pay. If this is not done 
- ad if the land sales fail to bring in substantial 


anda source of continued embarrassment to the 
ombay Government for a long term of years. 
u) The first consideration 


. closely watched: 


financial success of the scheme. 


- by legislation as early. as. possible. 
Tocceds, the charges on the revenues of the 


Bombay. Presidency may prove a heavy burden be prepared givi 


2 the’ h rigation : 


economies by combining the Sukkur Barrage 


Construction Divisions and the regular Mainte- 


- nance Divisions of the Public Works Depart- 


ment in Sind. 

(vii) Seu questions connected with the 
preparations for the future are pending settle- ` 
ment and rapid decisions seem necessary. The 
delay, if prolonged, will adversely affect the pro- 
gress and, eventually,’ the financial prospects 
of the scheme. 

(vi) River discharge observations should be: : 
taken and surveys made to watch the bed 
levels and. changes in the river course accord- 
ing to the latest needs of the Barrage project. 

(ia) The effect of the Barrage scheme on the 
gauges at Sukkur and‘Kotri and on the full 
supply levels of the Fuleli and Karachi Canals 
should be observed regularly for at least 5 years 
after the scheme comes into operation in order 
to ascertain the extent to which their supplies 
will be permanently affected and to provide 
the remedies they call for.. 

(z) Estimates may be prepared after survey - 
for the proposal to feed the Fuleli Canal and, 
if possible, also other lower left bank canals 
through the Nara River. 

(xi). The effect of Barrage irrigation on the 
sub-soil water levels of the irrigated tracts 
and the tendency to water-logging should be 
Detailed projects for the 
necessary drainage cuts and channels should be 


kept ready 50 as to be able to put the necessary 


works in- hand the moment circumstances Ses 


"necessitate. their execution. 


(vit) A Bureau of Research: should be eae 
lished, -und scientific investigation and re- 


‘search in irrigation and agriculture should be 


commenced and. vigorously pursued. This 
work will be found to be invaluable for the 


(zii) The Bombay Irrigation Ac 
Rules framed under it requ 
suit the future needs of t) Barrage chen 
The necessary 4 amendments may be carried ou 


oa 


* (wiv) A concis account of the: scheme should — 


f the w 


-by Goverm ent, 
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: : E oe 
and becoming acquainted with “the entire 
scheme. More frequent meet ngs and consult- 
Incineers of all grades will 


ations amoug the En 
be helpful in spreading a knowledge of the 


scope and objects of the scheme among them 
so as to ensure their putting forth initiative 
and giving closer co-operation in future. 

(zwi) The policies followed by Government 
in the solution of the questions pending settle- 
ment should be widely made known so that the 
cultivators, particularly the poorer classes 
among them, may have all the facilities needed 
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to secure plots of land for themselves, to im- 
prove them and practise irrigation in a profit- 
able manner. Suitable propaganda to make 
its policies, objects and future prospects widely 
known will smoothen the path of the Scheme. 
(xvii) As this is a quasi-commercial undertaking 
the issue of a Barrage Bulletin once a month 
similar to those published by Hydro-Electric 
and other productive schemes in other parts of 
the world is also recommended. The undertak- 
ing is unique and sufficiently big and important 
to justify the issue of such a publication, 


Indigenous Banking in India. 


By The 


Mr. Jain has produced a well-conceived and 
| well-executed work on a topic of pressing inte~ 
| rest to this country on which there is little 
| authentic in the shape of literature. Tt, there- 
fore, admirably fills a lacuna. or as Dr. Gilbert 
| Slater in a short but appreciative introduction, 
| puts it, bridges “a notable gap in Indian 
| Beonomie Literature ". Mr. Jain, who him- 
| self belongs to an indigenous banking family of 
i Upper India, has thus rendered a double 
service, one towards his country and another 
| towards his community, by working at this 
subject and producing a work of first-rate im- 
portance. He has gone to his work well 
equipped and has spared no pains to seek all 
available information from all sources open to 
him in India or in fingland. His volume will, 
therefore, stand the test of time and be long 
the leading authority on the particular phase 
of banking to which: it is exclusively 
devoted. i ; ^ 

Mr. Jain's book is both scholarly and topical; 
and for this reason it is likely to give a lead to 
the enquiry now on hand in regard to improv- 
ing general banking facilities in India. ‘Its 
immediate interest is thus great. This, how- 
ever, does not mean that its yalue otherwise is 
less. We only stress one aspect of its utility 
at the present moment. 

.. The book consists of eight chapters of which 
the first treats of the carly history of 


structure and functions; the third with 
its methods : the fourth with interest charges ; 


s Lecturer in Currency and Banking at the Universi 
po of Allahabad. With an Introduction Sos MM 
E Slater, M.A., D.Se. (Econ.) Lond., Late Professor of 
X Tn lian Economics, Madras University. Messrs, Mac- 
millan. & Co. Ltd., London and Madras, 15sh, 


indigenous banking; the second with its- 
*By L. C. Jain, M.A., LL.B., Ph.D. (Econ.) Lond., ` 
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the fifth with the economic position of borrow- 
ers: thesixth with the relatious of indigenous 
banks with joint-stock banks; the seventh 
with the defects of indigenous banks ; and the 
eighth with the future outlook of indigenous 
banking. In writing of the early history of 
banking Mr. Jain has missed much valuable 
information contained in South Indian, ins- 
criptions, several volumes of which have been 
edited and published by Dr. Hultzsch and 
Messrs. Venkayya and Krishna Sastri. Apart 
from literary works, we have a vast amount of 
literature on indigenous banking—including 
interest rates charged, temple-treasuries and 
-how they operated as banks, etc.—embedded 
in ancient inscriptions. The period from about 
Tth century A.D, to 17th century A.D. can be 
covered by these inscriptions ranging over 
many dynasties and periods. That, however, 
is work enough for two or three more Jains. 
So, no blame attaches to Mr. Jain, our present 
author, for- not tackling this vast unlocked 
literature which is mostly in Tamil, Kannada, oF 
Sanskrit. We only suggest there is a great dea 
more to do— and to say as well—before we reach 
the 17th century A.D. with which Mr. Jam 
starts, in earnest, his essay on the “ Early His 
tory of Indigenous Banking ". At the end of this 
chapter Mr. Jain enquires what was the effect 
of European banking institutions on the indi- 


genous system since the consolidation of British 


rule. His answét is, in the main, quite correct: 


Each functioned in his own domain; the onei — 
rm Ue. 


tural areas. The indigenous banker replent a 


the Presidency towns and the othe 


his capital from the Presidency banks 
finally from the Imperial Bank. But 


vities. This has been unfortunate, T. 
Mr. Jain suggests, without. co-ordinating i 


the two 
neither coalesced nor co-ordinated their a. 


| 
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work, it is difficult to reach the village where 
t- lives rural India. RE 
In chapters II and IIT, the structure and 


ly functions of indigenous banks and their 
A methods of work are considered at length and 
ng | they afford a glimpse of the manner in which 
th | banking has been carried in this country from 
ric | time immemorial. These two chapters, though 
of mainly descriptive, are well worth study, for 
k- they bring together much valuable information. 
nt Equally interesting is the next chapter on 
interest charges, which show why rural in- 
| debtedness can never be reduced, much less 
made to disappear until the inflow of money 
«| for financing agriculture is rendered possible 
| and easy. The present conditions are such that 
4 Mr. Jain is induced to compare them with those 
: which once prevailed in Tudor England. 
WS Customary rates have full sway and usury is 
US general. Why this usury prevails and what 
ith makes it possible are considered in the next 
she chapter in which the economie position of the 
Jus borrowers is set out in categorical fashion.. We 
of need not follow the author in greater detail 
ble here. It ought to suffice if we stated that he 
ns- finds that the bulk of the private debt in India 
sen | is unproductive. He estimates the agricultural 
md | debt at Rs. 600 crores. He works out that the 
art aggregate indebtedness—both agricultural and 
of non-agricultural—is about Rs. 852.crores, which 
ing | yields an average debt of Rs. 27 per head of 
und the total population.’ He hazards the remark 
led that the total indebtedness to money-lenders in 
out India amounts to between Rs. 800 and Rs. 900 
be crores or from £600 to £650 millions. This figure 
ver Seems to be going up rather than going down. 
yer, Upon this agricultural debt of Rs. 600 crores, 
ins. the money-lenders’ annual charge is estimated 
ent by: Mr. Jain at Rs. 120 crores and on the total 
ked | debt of Rs. 850 crores, he works out the annual 
, or charge at Rs. 170 crores. This means, as he puts 
leal it that “the annual toll levied on the Indian 
ach f Cultivators is a little over three times the land 
ain Tevenue and the toll on the whole population 
Tis” almost equal to the total revenue and well over 
bhis Our times the land revenue.” : 
ject Mr. Jain, in the succeeding chapter, touches 
idi- 4} 9n the connection of indigenous banks with the 
pish %nt-Stock Banks. Down to 1860, there was 


ardly any connection between them, though: 
ere 1s evidence to believe that the Indian 
ankers took such advantage of European 
prn as they could, especially in effecting 
ittances to Calcutta. 
Joint liability was first applied to the joint- 
aoe banks in 1860. The outbreak of civil war 
Bo nn in 1862 led to cotton speculation in 

mbay and it -involyed, between 1862-1865, 
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«the fate of 25 banks, 39 financial associations and 
7 land reclamation schemes and other miscel- 
laneous companies. The next 43 years marked 
no progress. Though the number of banks rose 
from 2 in 1870 to 9 in 1905, the total capital 
and.reserve of all the nine joint-stock banks in 
existence in 1905 was less than Rs. 2 crores 
and their total deposits less than Rs. 12 crores. 
This quiescence has been rightly set down by 
Mr. Jain as the effect of the Bombay specula- 
tion of 1862-1865. He also finds a eause in the 
silver standard that prevailed in India at the 
time and the Huctuations in the exchange rate 
which resulted from it. Between 1906 and 1913, 
under the influence of the Swadeshi movement, 
the number of joint-stock banks (with a capital 
and a reserve of over Rs. 5 Jakhs) increased 
from 10 (in 1906) to 18 (in 1913) leaving out of 
account the smaller ranks that came into being 
during this period. For eight years, the pro- 
gress was phenomenal. Of the 98 banks, which 
were liquidated between 1913-1919, 58 had had 
their origin during this period (1906-13). It 
should, however, be noted that most of the 
more important banks, now operating, came 
into existence during these self-same eight years, 
The crash involved a capital of Rs. 178 lakhs. 
The Punjab, the U. P. and Bombay suffered the 
heaviest mortality, having lost 64, 39 and 28 
institutions respectively. This was so, because 
they are the chief trade marts of the country.- 
In 1926, there were 73 joint-stock banks, of 
which 27 had a paid-up capital und reserve of 
Rs. 5 lakhs and over and 46 were smaller 
institutions with a capital and reserve of from. 
Rs. 1 lakh to 5 lakhs. Head and branch 
offices together numbered about 600 and this 
fora population of 318 millions and 1,900,000 
sq. miles. As Mr. Jain remarks, banking faci- 
lities are, in this country, inadequate and parti- 
cularly so in the Indian States. These joint- 
stock banks finance only the trade and industry 
in. the Presidency towns and large commercial 
centres, rural India being financed entirely by 
indigenous bankers. Mr. Jain has carefully 
explained the connection of these bankers to 
the joint-stock banks and the value of his book - 
lies chiefly in making clear this connection. He 
suggests that indigenous bankers find them- 
selves handicapped by the high rate of interest |. 
charged in thé emergency issue (authori 
under Section 20 of Act X of 1923 as amende 
in 1924). He points out that indigenous ban 
ing using, as it does,less of other peopl 
and more of one’s own is’ not rea 
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by indigenous banks, hoarding is indulged in. 
-and the national savings of the country are not 
available for developing the resources of the 
country. The absence of a discount market 
and lack of organization and effective leadership 
are other defects of the present position. -The 
indigenous banks neither control the joint- 
stock banks nor are they controlled by them. 
There i$ thus the lack of a unified credit system 
in the country which has an adverse effect on 
its agricultural and industrial fortunes. Money 
available in reserves is not available where it is 
most required and that at the time it is most 
required, In other words, the bank reserves are, 
as Mr. Jain puts it, scattered and immobile. 
Mr. Jain discusses the defects of this position 
and points out the steps which have been taken 
legislatively and otherwise to control this posi- 
tion, Under this head he considers, in a critical 
“put constructive spirit, the Agricultural Relief 
Acts, Loans Acts, Land Alienation Acts, the 
Usurious Loans Act, the Punjab Regulation of 
Accounts Bill of 1926, the Punjab Money 
i Tenders? Bill, and ends up with the éflorts made 
through the Co-operative Societies in building 
up a rural credit system in the country. He 
thinks that though co-operative societies have 
had a beneficial effect on the country, they have 
not broken down the monopoly of the indigen- 
ous money-lenders. As against the total pri- 
vate indebtedness of Rs. 850 crores, the total 
working capital of co-operative societies 
of all kinds was but Rs. 58 crores in 1925-26. 
"Phe slow progress of the co-operative idea is, 
. he suggests, the main cause of this. There is 
truth in this and he thinks the causes which . 
- _ have retarded progress are :—illiteracy,want of 
a national consciousness that sets its heart on 
ac ieee of living and the want of a 
APs Gat ight-out economie policy on thepart of 
ee Beer i: ‘his ee musty les Mr. Jain 
d mies n 8 ysis, and the construc- 
TR gg c throws out.in connection 
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that capital should be attracted to co-operative | oint- 
credit societies. Hesuggests that the Imperial 3 i He 
Bank and the other joint-stock banks should — | pene 
extend their field of operations more actively - 4 po : 
in the co-operative field. These steps would, . | oA E 
he thinks, solve the problem of rural credit. the Un 
For wiping out the accumulated debts due to the al 
high compound interest, he suggests debt . BS 
redemption societies (as in Bombay), and land s am 
mortgage banks (as in Europe and America), "m 


. But he is not merely for improving credit facili- — if OH 
ties ; he is also desirous of improving the credit — p 
which a borrower enjoys. He thinks if the | the je 
borrower—4i.e., the cultivator—is induced touse | yay i 
his money for increasing production—and not | Od 
use his loans for unproductive purposes—then banke 
he would stand the chance of higher credit, g rou 
The borrower needs to be educated in this 3 pons 
respect. Cottage industries would also, he adds, | rende: 
add to his income. His slogan is the more he | E the 

~ cultivates and the more he earns, the greater - E UBSe 
the cultivator’s credit and less the interest he. E nc 
will have to pay. ES | the di 

So far so good. But Mr. Jain has not con- ~ E 
sidered how the cultivator can be educated | E ho 
into this habit of greater Production. The f endor: 
crux of the whole problem of rural credit, rural} sd 
indebtedness and, in short, of rural regeneration, - Panke 
struct 


is there. We want a Rural Civil Service o 
indigenous origin, fired with zeal and enthusiasm 
for the work that awaits it. This Service has 
yet to be evolved and the co-operative move: 2t 
ment might be utilized for evolving one by or 
ganizing training schools for preparing men anc” 
women for entering it. Here is work enough 
for the next 25 years und that work is likely t 
yield results of a far-reaching character. S 
| We now come to the eighth and final chapte 
of Mr. Jain’s book. It deals with the future ] ; 

ontlook of indigenous banking. He, Bes? 
course, dismisses the idea of abolishing them - b 
from: their field of operations, both from the gems 
point of the impracticability of the sugge jon 
and its undesirability. . They fill a 16le wine 
no other institution has been so far able to 
No fiat of the legislature can achieve this task 
The only other alternative left is to improve 
position and rectify the abuses to which it 
open, owing to the operation of various arses 
The indigenous banker should be linked mor 
securely to the modern Banks in order. 
both might better flourish and- subse 


| found: 
4 is indi 
of ma 
| €ouseq3 
| with t 


Joint-Stock Banks (connected with the Reserve 
| Bank), and indigenous bankers (linked to Joint- 


uld f stock Banks by deve loping the functions of the 
ely f endorsing shroff). Mr. Jain writes at length on 
ud, thethird of these links. He suggests (1) ‘either 
lit | the opening out of branches by the’ joint-stock 

| banks. throughout the country in order to 
ebt | establish an eflective link with the indigenous 
md cu bankers who supply rural credit or the “better 
d). organizing of the latter so as to form an eflec- 
ili- 1 tive link between the village constituents and 
dit | the joint-stock banks ; (2) Cash should give 


way to calls in the financial and commercial 


Mte operations in the country ; and (3) indigenous 
m bankers and money- lenders must change their 
T existing practice and perform the same func- 
dit, 


tions in the Indian money-market as are 


uH | rendered by the money and discount broker 
d in the London money-market. Each of these 
"Ls | suggestions require consideration and Mr. Jain, 
a 4 we note, is under no delusion whatever as to 


| the difficulties involved in achieving the con- 
| summation so devoutly to be wished for.: He 
| is, however, on the right track and we entirely 
| endorse his conclusion that in the education, 
| consolidation and re-organization of indigenous 


ural 
aa bankers “ lie the hope of a successful banking 
ion, 
Sh structure for India and it is with such banking 
^ i 


foundation that the prosperity of the country 
is indissolubly linked. So the problem is one 
of national importance having far-reaching 


asm 


ove P 
on consequences.” This is entirely in consonance 
maa with the views which we have again and again 
ugh expressed in these pages. 

v o Mr. Jain sketches in the éoncluding pages of his 


book a scheme for revitalizing and re-organizing 


i f feel, invite attention. In theory it is simply this: 
in every village and small town the indigenous 
3 money- lenders and bankers should combine 
| themselves on the joint-stock model, thus pool- 
| ig their capital and resources and forming them. 
selves into indigenous joint-stock bunks. These 


Directors and paid employees of the bank, 

J 2esides earning dividends on’ their shares and 

interest on their deposits, if any. He does not 

ae eee indigenous bankers to be squeezed out 

| to hence his scheme to reform them and enable 
em. 

inj 


to play their part in the evolution progress 
the, country. He thinks that the new type 


| thet emodelled indigenous banks would perform - 


E functions—in - their respective areas—of 
a ern joint-stock banks, such as receiving 
‘change, under 


They would, he thinks, 


lesser pans Hea 
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‘by giving to them confidence that their endorsed 


the indigenous bankers to vobi we should, we 


ankers and money-lenders would, become the , policy of its own to achieve that end. From the 


"is a practical one and can be realized, if only the | 
' initiative is taken by non-officials. . He thinks | 
Baw general illiteracy i is no argument 


or money ees is ¢ 
- correct in^these views and we also : agree the 


ment of a large nt 
Josits, making loans und discounting bills ote 


Oper management, attract: hoards as deposits, 


" 


INDIA . 


help in the creation of small indigenous paper 
which they would readily discount. Such a 
thing has happened in Canada and there is no 
reason why we should think human nature is 
different here, out in India. The new type 
banks would, as in Canada, invest their funds in ent 
agricultural or commercial paper drawn against : 
commodities either im process of production or 

in transit from producer to consumer. Mr. Jain. Sa 
disarms criticism by anticipating possible objec- 

tions to his scheme. He thinks the new indi- 
genous banks would kill the existing indigenous 
banking agencies in their entirety and thus 
would not affect the growth of banking in India. 

He also thinks that they would not affect the 
progress of co-operative credit societies-as there 

is enough elbow room for both in the country. 

Nor would they come into conflict with the 
operations of the existing Indian joint-stock ' 
banks which operate in cities and towns. On 

the other hand, they would help these latter 

to a larger extent and add to the resources of 

the joint-stock banks themselves and thus help 

to remove.a reproach that now attaches to ^  — 
them that they are doing little or nothing for: 
developing rural credit. As regards the -Im- 
perial Bank, this new type of indigenous banks 
would prove; in Mr. Jain’s opinion, “ an instru- 
ment of great value in making central banking 
policy effective by providing an-open market in 
indigenous bills for the central bank to operate 
upon”. ‘The Central Bank, in its turn, as he 
adds, “‘ will thus be able to function as the - 
bankers bank aud assist the indigenous banks | 


paper can be turned into ready cash in unlimited ` 
quantities." Thus the indigenous banks would 
at last prove the “ missing link” between the 
modern. money-market and the indigenous . 
money-market through the development of . 
an open. discount market, That i is really the | 
goal towards which’ Banking has been long - 
striving for in India though without a conscious 


pr actical side, Mr. Jain thinks that his scheme 


nser adve: 


his scheme provides an outlet for the cmpl 
ee of educated young 


See to o 


The only criticis w offe 


e scheme’ s this: he nowh: 
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such initiative bear fruit. We suggest that 
they could act through the Rural Civil Service 
we have suggested above, In Mysore, between 
the years 1914-1919, considerable good work was 
done in the fields of agriculture, education and 
industries by a special agency working through 
the State Economic Conference. This Conference 
is a combined official and non-official agency and 
hag official Superintendents in each District of 
the State to do its work. They did and are 
doing good work in the directions indicated. 
What is now rejuired is a purely non-official 
agency worked through trained non-official 
agents in each major village which should be 
treated as a centre for rural work. This agent 
should be a well-educated young man, physi- 
cally fit, mentally alert, full of zeal and 
enthusiasm for rural work. He should be the 
friend, guide and philosopher, so as to speak, 
in the village centre, and help to work for the 
regeneration of therural areaassigned to him. 
Work of this kind is bound to bear fruit as ex pe- 
rienee has already shown both in North and 
South India. The training of Rural Civil 
Servants of this type should be in the hands 
of a non-official Board of workers which might 
advantageously be located at the headquarters 
of each Presidency or Provincial Co-operative 
Propagandistic Institute, which should have 
official advisers as well attached to it. These 
official advisers would be the heads of the 
development departments in close touch with 
Government on the one hand and the rural areas, 
through their non-official agents on the other. 
i A few minor points may be considered. 
Under “í Trade Topics ” ete., Mr. Jain mentions 
the curious system of talking by signs under a 
piece of cloth prevalent among cotton dealers 
of Indore, who are also bankers. It may inter- 
èst him to know that with dealers in precious 
stones, especially rubies, who are also hereditary 
bankers and money-lenders, the same system is 
prevalent in South India. Mr.-Jain’s attempt to 
derive“ Nattukottai” with“Navakoti Narayana” 
seems a mistake, The Nattukottai Chetties now 
call themselves Nagarattar. This is the name 
of a class of merchants who are both moncy-len- 
ders and bankers in the Mysore State (Nagara- 
DOM CU M 
tal of Rama, the hero ot e ene f, the capi- 

: pic, to whom they 

were bunkers. By the way, it may be noted 
that the name of the place in Sivaganga Zemin- 
“daxiswith which the Nattukottai Chetties are 
connected is Nattarasankottai and not Nattar 
sany Kottui as it appears i ae E 
Nat s p jn this book. 
Nattarasankottai" means the “ fortress of th 
lords of the country”. TI A oe 
I : z ien, again, Telugu is 
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misprinted (on pp. 92 and 122) as Telegu, an old 
Anglo-Indian form which is now wholly obsolete, 

We feel we should add a word about the 
picture which forms the frontispiece to this 
work. It is styled “A Bankers Office” and 
depicts a usurer and a borrower. Though Mr, 
Jain does not refer to it in the text of his work, 
except for a word at the end of his Introduc- 
tion. it is well worth a little space here. Tt is 
a striking piece of work. It depicts a 
scene in an office, the Banker, a clean 
shaven and capped middle-aged man with 
his glasses adjusted to his eyes and his flowered 
covering sitting loosely on his tight fitting coat, 
evidently explaining in his quiet, persuasive 
style the conditions on which he would Jend ta 
the borrower, an young man in great need 
with his open mouth eager for his loan and 
hardly aware how his upper covering is falling: 
away from off his shoulders. `The usurer has 
his little son—possibly grandson—seated next 
to him, a well groomed and well dressed, 
blooming young fellow, who is imbibing the 
elements of the art of lending and there is 
beside him the inevitable box containing the 
cash full open, and the safe (or almirah) 
behind him to replenish further from the 
hoard in it. There is; besides, to his front, 
the inevitable teapoy, rounded in shape con- 
taining possibly the writing materials. Altoge- 
ther the picture.is an exceedingly life-like 
one and our only regret is there is no indica- 
"tion from where it comes—except . that it 
is from Lucknow—and who was responsible 
for it. As it is called “a photograph”, it 
would be worth having further particulars 
about this picture. 


In the: American Magazine Mr. Calvin 
Coolidge, the former President, describes the 
daily routine of the Chief Executive and con- 
siders some of the problems that confront him: x 

“Tn the discharge of the duties of the office; 
says Mr. Coolidge, there is one rule of action 
more important than all others. It consists 1? 
never doing anything that some one else can 
do for you. Like many other good rules, 1678 
proven by its exceptions. But it indicates 
a course that should be very strictly follow 
in order to prevent being so. entirely devote 
to trifling details that there will be Jitte 
opportunity to give the necessary consideration 
to policies of larger importance. ; T 

“Like some other rules, this one has an impor 
tant corollary which must be carefully observe 
im order to secure success. It is not suficien 


to entrust details tosomcone else. They Mis 
ent: i e E 
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Failure of Prohibition in Ceylon. 
By A. S. Guruswamy, Advocate, Ceylon. 


A description of the drinks of Ceylon is first 
needed to enable many readers of the Mysore 


. Economic Journal to compare or contrast the 
excise policy of Ceylon with the policy prevail-: 


ing in the Mysore State or other parts of India. 
By far the most extensively consumed intoxi- 
cants by the great masses of the population are 
arrack and taddy—as distinguished from foreign 
Jiquors of all varieties indulged in by select 
classes and connoisseurs. s 

. Toddy is the fermented juice of Ceylon 
palms limited to the cocoanut, palmyrah and 
kitul. No other kinds of any sort, like, for 
instance, the date that is so well known in the 
Madras Presidency as “ Eechai" are ever 
tapped. Arrack is the condensed vapour 
manufactured from fermented toddy locally 
and doctored more or less with alcohol to secure 
the standard fixed by law. 

Arrack and- toddy. mainly constitute the 
liquor interest in Ceylon forming the national 
drink of the indigenous population of the Island 
-from very ancient times. Whatever may have 
been the system that prevailed in Ceylon when 
it was under purely native rule, since the 
advent of the European rulers a substantial 
part of the public revenue was derived syste- 
matically from arrack and toddy by the Portu- 
guese in the sixteenth century, by the Dutch 
whosupplanted them and governed the Island 
until they were themselves in their turn re- 
placed by the British rulers about the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. Naturally enough 
arrack and toddy have formed the chief target at 


Which temperance activities and eloquence were 


aimed, Reformers who seek to improve.the 
morals of a people by legislature, missionaries 
of all times, and faddists of various sorts and 
convictions have, from time to time, laid to the 
Credit of these drinks all the undesirable 
features of Eastern life, and fastened the main 
Yesponsibility.of every crime. : 

_ The Report for 1928 of the Excise Commis- 
Stoner, a Civil Servant, of exceptional ability, 
Tecently published contains, among many 
interesting matters, a disclosure that prohibi- 
tion which ‘has been introduced into a parti- 
Cular district has proved a failure. In spite of 


` the prophets of evil who discounted the value 


of the results of the local option polls on grounds 
Of improper manipulation, the public generally 
and the Government viewed the experiment 


With: x f V REUS 
Genuine favour, with ge Yia Ae BSR Curl 


experiment to other districts should: it succeed 
in the district in question. i 
Now that the report of the Commissioner 
establishes beyond doubt that prohibition has 
proved a thorough farce, much disappoint- 


‘ment and amusement prevail. Some piquancy to 


the situation has been also added from the fact 
that the Jafina district where it was tried is the 
most Americanized of all places in Ceylon. 
Jafina has been the one field where the Ameri- 
can Mission has been at work for close upon a 
century. Her education, industry, mode of 
life, public institutions have taken the colour 
peculiar to America. It must be also added the 
advance of late of the Prohibition cause in the 
United States of America, and the success 
achieved by the President at the last election on 
the Temperance plank, have had not a little 
to do in Jaffna which has chosen to model 
after the great American example. 

The following conclusions are made out by 
the Report :— ; 

The collected data clearly show that though 
the taverns (liquor-shops under license) are 
closed the area is far from “dry”. Excise 
offences in the so-called “ dry " area top the 
list of excise offences for all Ceylon. E 

The figures of Police crime show considet- 
able increase of serious crime in Jaffna during 
the period under review and the increase is 
largely attributed to the demoralization and 
disrespect for law and order which results from 
the constant infringement of the excise law. 

In 1928 seven toddy taverns were re-opened 
in two places in the Jafina district. "This made 
the consumption of foreign liquors drop 50 pér 
cent. This showed the secret of solving the 
problem of restricting the use of spirituous 
liquors lay in providing every facility ior. 
tapping and sale of toddy. The objection to 
toddy taverns with their stale and adulterated 
toddy and their crowds of customers’ could 
be removed by the imposition of a tree-tam. — — 

The large volume of toddy thatis sold illicitly 
in the “ dry * areas where there are no licensed. 


“taverns cannot possibly be. estimated. “I 


have good reason to believe,” says the Conr - 


missioner, “that over one million gallons is 
illicitly tapped and consumed in Jaffna district 


alone. The closure of toddy taveris has — 


certainty not decreased the toddy consump- 

tion of the Island; it has merely driven the 

afic under "round and removed the possibility 
angri Colle: : s 


ion, Haridw. $ 
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of effective control and of reasonably accurate 
estimates of consumption. . 

The Commissioner discourages the issue. of 
free permits to draw sweet toddy out of which 
to prepare jaggery, because of the screen it 
affords to the illicit tapper. lt is so easy to 
draw toddy sweet and ferment it afterwards 


arrack and toddy. 
"Though the Local Option Polls were cleanly 


= conducted. it is established both on the testi- 
mony of Excise Officials and ‘Temperance 
workers alike, there was some adroit exploiting 
"o from outside, Some persons, unconnected 

A with bona-fide Temperance workers, have 
levied “ black-mail" from licensed tavern- 
keepers either after applying to Government 
for a “ poll’? for closing the taverns or with 
the threat of making such applications. + 

Tricks or TLLICIT DEALERS. 


Some illicit traffickers hide their supply on the 

: tops of cocoanut trees and have it cautiously 
—— — lowered when an approved customer approaches 
and the coast is clear. Others select in the middle 
of a grove or jungle an open space from which 
a clear view of all approaches can be obtained. 
The approach of an excise officer is signalled, 
1 and when he arrives he finds the quarry flown, 
- — and pots of toddy left in a position which pre- 
cludes any charge of any possession against any 
‘person, ; 

. Very few “boot-leggers” now keep more than 

- two bottles (the maximum allowed by law) in 
their possession. ‘They dispose of the rest of 
. .. their stock-in-trade in large quantities in other 
houses, or in secret hiding places, usually in an 
2 ee PER n hut—sometimes even jn à 
'hurch, sales a ade only to trusted and ap- 
proved customers and no money passes. 
fransactions are on a deposit or credit system 
and the | d of evidence which our courts 
pr ea charge of illicit sale-is not 


ling by fis 
1 


fepaiancrentbankacange 


S that detection is difficult. It is more paying 
E to ferment and sell the toddy than to make it . 
x „into treacle or jaggery. 
ort hed x sging 5 : 
x ‘The imports of beer have been rising 50 per 
X cent showing its replacing the consumption of 


- Excellency further stated that there was DO 


. Excise Policy should be carried on in SUC 


- Engla 
4 nishe 


amount of arrack in bottles and jars broke- - 
through the excise barrier damaging the Excise 


Officer’s car and a culvert of the Public Works | exper 
Department. In another case the occupants of 3 In 
a car suspected to be carrying “ Ganja ? fired + ot Co 


upon the excise pursuers with revolvers and 
got away. B = 
*  * SpEAK-EASIES." 

In Jafina town there are 56 known “ speak- 
easies" or “ blind-pigs” as they call illicit 
saloons in America. Twelvé of these have been 
raided and heavy fines were inflicted ; but no 
reduction of sales has resulted. 

After giving statistics of offences and detec- 
tions showing that those districts where 


taverns have been shut up by Local Option -Mr 
Polls head the lists, and where no taverns have Gazel 
been closed range at the bottom end of the 1 Dane 
scale, the Commissioner concludes his report in | 3 Myso 
the words of one of.his predecessors in office ! that 
who said: “ The only result of diminishing the | tion 
number of taverns is to increase the number f Gener 
and profits of illicit sellers.” YW Mack 
ExomE Poricv. nb 
; ese and s 
His Excellency Sir Herbert Stanley, now on Myso 
his visit to Jaffna, received a deputation of the — 1 asado 
“Jaffna Central Temperance League” led by Bonds 
a member of the Legislative Council. He . | were 
presented an “ All-Jafna Memorandum” of tion 
which the most important points were that the State 
Excise Policy of Ceylon, after a trial of 10 years, | Willi: 
has failed to carry out the purposes for which actin; 
it was introduced ; and the proposal of an alter- | Subsi 
native to a Total Prohibition—a modified form point 
‘of prohibition called ** Permit System ”. the fi 
His Excellency replied that sometime back. | that, 
he made a statement that he was no believer ramp; 
in Prohibition. Later, at a meeting of a Seque 


| acting 
Subsi 


Tt wa: 


Temperance organization in the South, a mem- - 
ber thought it fit to say that he (the Governo) — 
was drunk when he made the statement. "It 
was my honest opinion” said His Excellency 
Prohibition would be costly and unpracticabk 
It was not desirable to have legislation for 
Jafina different from the rest of the Island, 
Even if such legislation were to be introduc d 
Jaffna alone would bear the cost. ' 


record left by any of his predecessors that i 


way as to ultimately lead to prohil ion: 
Speaking about toddy His- Excellency was 9. 
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England the rise of the price of liquor has imdi- 
nished the consumption of drink. The same 
experiment might be tried in Ceylon. 

Tn reply to a remark made by the Member 
of Council that liquor once sold in England for 


9s, 6d. was now being sold for 10s. 6d., where- 
as in Ceylon Government has raised the cus- , 
toms duty only 50 per cent; His Excellency 


.said that the price of liquor must be raised in 


Ceylon. 


Madras Since the British Conquest—VII. 
By The Editor. 
H. H. Krishnaraja Wodeyar III (1811-1831).—(Contd.) 


A Mis-STATEMENT CORRECTED, 

Mr. Rice, in the revised edition of the Mysore 
Jd Gazetteer (I. 428), following what is noted in 
| Para. 87 of the Historical Summary of the 
| Mysore Administration Report of 1879-73, says 

that the Governor-General ordered the forma- 
j tion of a Committee [consisting of Major- 
di E uos Hawker, Col. W. Morison, Mr. J. M. 

| Macleod and Lieut.-Col. (afterwards Sir Mark) 
: Cubboni to investigate the ' "origin, progress 
1 and suppression of the recent disturbances in 
‘| Mysore", that their report showed that the 
| misgovernment of the Raja had produced grave 

| and widely spread discontent, that the revenues 
4 were rapidly falling and that mal-administra- 
| tion was rampant in all departments of the 

State, and that the Governor-General Lord 
| William Bentinck, therefore, determined upon 
| acting on the fourth and fifth Articles of the 
| Subsidiary Treaty. This means that the ap- 
 pointment of the Investigation Committee was 
the first step the Governor-General took and 
that, their Report having brought to light 
rampant mal-ac Iministration, it was as a con- 
Sequence of the Report that he determined upon 
acting on the fourth and fifth Articles of the 
Subsidiary Treaty. The fact is quite otherwise. 
It was in October 1831, when His Highness the 

laharaja Sri Krishnaraja Wodeyar Bahadur’ 

"was celebrating the Dasara in that 

ear, that Lord William: Bentinck wrote (vide 
etter quoted in the book entitled “ General. 
Memoranda ^'! on Mysore of 1833) to His High- 
hess asking for the surrender of the Adminis- 
tation and His Highness made immediate sur- 
ender. The Report which the Committee 
app inted as aforesaid submitted to ‘Lord 
liam Bentinck is dated 12th December 1833. 
oon afterwards Lord William Bentinck termed — 
her assumption of Mysore as a ~ distressing — 
ct”. He wrote a letter to His. Highness - 


“ My Esteemed Friend,—When I had the 
pleasure of conversation with you at Mysore I 
promised so soon as T could find a short period - 
of leisure to communicate further with you on 
the distressing subject of the assumption of 
the Mysore Dominions. 

My sentiments and views in this matter I 
have confided to the Resident at your Court in 
the fullest and most unreserved manner. That 
gentleman is charged by me with a proposition 
to Your Highness of the most vital importance 
to your interests. For the particulars of that 
proposition I beg to refer you to Mr. Casamaijor 
who leaves this place ‘immediately for the 
express purpose of conferring E you on the . 
subject. . 

I should wish for an early SN LUE of 
your sentiments and T sincerely trust that your 
decision may be such as vill be most conducive 7 
to your own comforts." 

In his Despatch of the 14th April 1834, - 
addressed to the Secret Committee of the Court 
of Directors; Lord William Bentinck remarked 
as follows : Le 

* By the adoption of the arrangements which 


: I advocate, certain doubts will be removed. 


which I cannot help entertai 


ning both as tot 
legality and the justice, according toas 


“interpretation, of the course that has been ' 


pursued.” The Treaty warrants an assumption 


.of the country with a view +o secure the - 


payment of the Subsidy. The assumption 
actually made on account of the Raja’ 
government. The Subsidy does mot 


to: have pe in any i 


m Citato on Sth April TBS as a 
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fair towards the Raja, had a more distinct and 
positive warning been given him that the de- 
cided measure, since adopted, would be put in 
force, 
prevail.” at 

Accordingly, in his letter to His Highness of 
4th May 1834, Lord William Bentinck said :— 

*T have made a communication on the sub- 
ject to the authorities in England and should 
theysanction the arrangement it willimmediate- 
ly be carried into effect. In that case, the 
Wouzdaries of Manjarabad, Mysore and Ashta- 
gram will be made over to Your Highness on the 
conditions specified by Mr. Casamaijor and 
cited in your letter to me. The remainder of 
the Territory or so much of it as may suffice to 
satisfy the claims of the Company will be made 
over to the British Government. Intimation 
of the pleasure of the Home authorities on this 
head will probably be received before the 
expiration of the present year.” 

Lord William Bentinck’s successor, Lord 
Metcalfe, in his letter of 5th April 1835, in reply 
to His Highness’ reminder, wrote :— 

“ My friend, you appear to be disappointed 
because the expectation held out to you by His 
Lordship that the resolution relative to the 
affairs of Mysore would reach this Country from 
England by the close of the past year, has not 
been fulfilled ; but you will readily admit that 
the. realization of this expectation depended 
upon circumstances wholly beyond His Lord- 
ship's control. I sincerely hope, however, that 
your mind will hot be kept much longer in a 
state of suspense, and that the decision of the 
Home authorities may be conformable with 
your inclination.” 

The Govermor-General Lord Auckland, in his 
letter to His Highness, dated 28th March 1836, 
announced the decision of the authorities in 
England to say that it was thought that His 
Highness interests would be best served by 

"maintaining the then undivided and beneficial 
Administration of His Highness’ Territories 
until such salutary Beier 
y rules and safeguards were 
matured and confirmed in practice as woul 
; ; id 
afford just ground for confidence to the sub- 
jects of a stable form of good government, 
_ From the foregoing it is evident that e 
Ld c was taken over by 
Uham Bentinck before he received +] 
Report of the Committee he nominated io 
Mysore DM ms Sd the disturbances in 

) ards ; 

(2) That on a perusal of that 
report, pen it reached him, His Excellency saw 
the harshness of the measure he had adopted i 
assuming the Territories of Myso opted in 


2 re in enti 
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(3) That consequently he made immediate 
proposals to the Home authorities to sèt things 
right; and : 

(4) That the assumption was quite a tempo- 
rary measure for the occasion. 

The matter has been referred to at some 
length here, because 1t 1s of vital importance as 
affecting the circumstances of the reign and 
reputation of so popular and sagacious a 
Sovereign as His late Highness Sri Krishna- 
raja Wodeyar ITI. At any rate it seems high 
time to set it forth in its true light, and to 
give no room for misconstruction or mis- 
understanding. This is the more necessary as 
the true facts can easily be put historically so 
as to serve all interests concerned and yet 
offend none. ; 

Notice or RESUMPTION. 

Lord William Bentinck, having determined 
upon acting on the fourth and filth Articles of 
the Subsidiary Treaty, addressed a letter to 
His Highness in which, after recounting at some 
length the objects of the Subsidiary Treaty, 
he went on to say, “ Ihave in consequence felt 
it to be indispensable, as well with reference to 
the stipulations of the treaty above quoted, as 
from a regard to the obligation of the protective 
character which the British Government holds 
towards the State of Mysore, to interfere for its 
preservation, and to save the various interests 
at stake from further ruin. It has seemed to 
me that in order to do this effectually, it will 
be necessary to transfer the entire administra- 
tion of the country into thé hands of British 
officers ; and I have accordingly determined to 
nominate two Commissioners for the purposes 
who will proceed immediately to Mysore. E 

"I now therefore give to Your Highness this 
formal and final notice, and I request Your 
Highness to consider this letter in that light; 
that is, as the notice required by the Treaty to 
be given to Y our Highness of the measure deter- 
mined upon for the assumption and manage 
ment of the Mysore Territory in the case stipt 


lated. I beg of Your Highness, therefore, to 


issue the requisite orders and proclamations to 
the officers and authorities of Mysore, Wi te 
ten days from the date when this letter may pe 
delivered to Your Highness, for giving effect 


the transfer of the territory, and investing the - 


British Commissioners with full authority 19 ^ d 
: e 


departments, so as to enable them to proce re 
to take charge and carry on aflairs as they na 
been ordered, or may be hereafter instructe®: 


TE : d a 
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RESUMPTION OF ADMINISTRATION AND AFTER 


His Highness, who received this communica- 
tion at the time of the Dasara (19th Oct. 1831), 
peaceably sur rendered the reins of government, 
and continued to reside in his palace at Mysore. 
The Governor-General vested the government 
in the hands of two Commissioners, the senior 
of whom was appointed by himself, and the 
junior by the Madras Go vernment. The Senior 
Commissioner, who possessed what was termed 
a casting-vote, and was therefore enabled to 
overrule his colleague on every point, was aided 
in financial matters by the Dewan, which latter 
post was not abolished until 1834. (The 
Dewan at the time was one Mr. Venkatarama- 
naiya. He retired on 14th May 1832 and was 
succeeded by Babu Rao, who remained in office 
till 19th April 1834. The Commissioners, it 
would appear, had originally intended to leave 
in the Dewan’s hands almost-as much power as 
he had had under His Highness the Maharaja, 
but the Governor-General did not concur in this 
view of their duties.) Up to June 1832, the 
Commissioners were under the Government of 
Madras, but in that month they were made 
immediately subordinate to the Government of 
India. It was soon found that a Board of two 
Commissioners, who naturally constantly differ- 
ed in opinion, was an agency ill-adapted for the 
organization of a proper system of government. 

The following is a list of these Commissioners, 
with their dates of office :— 


Senior. 
4th Oct. 1831 
6th Feb. 1833 


Colonel J. Briggs 
W. Morison 
Junior. : 
Mr. C. M. Lushington .. 4th Oct. 1831 
» C. D. Drury . 18th Feb. 1832 
» J. M. Macleod .. 16th June 1832 
Colonel Mark Cubbon .. 17th Feb. 1834 


2 


Accordingly, in April 1834, one Commissioner, .. 


Colonel Morison, was appointed for the whole 
State, and on his transfer to Caleutta, Colonel 
(afterwards Sir Mark) Cubbon took charge in 
June. But the office of Resident was. still 
Maintained, and thus a dual control continued 
to exist. Colonel J. S. Fraser, who had just 
Carried out the deposition of the Raja of Coorg 
and the annexation of that country, was, in 
June 1834, appointed Resident in Mysore and 
Commissioner of Coorg. In 1836, he was made 

esident in Travancore, and in 1838 at Haider- 
abad. Major R. D. Stokes succeeded him at 

OS and remained till 1843, when the. post 
ot [ Resident was abolished. 


justify such a step. 
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ADMINISTRATION 
DISPLACED. 


INDIAN 

SLOWLY 

: The instructions of the Governor-General to 
the Madras Government on the first assumption 
of the Province had been to the effect that “ the 
agency under the Commissioners should be 
exclusively native; indeed, that the existing 
native institutions should be carefully main- 
tained." These views were subse quently con- 


firmed by the Court of Directors in their letter" 


dated 25th September 1835, in which they 
stated that they were “ desirous of adhering as 
far as can be done to the native usage, and not 
to introduce a system which cannot be worked 
hereafter by native agency." The above in- 
structions were, as far as possible, adhered to 
in the early days of the Commission. But in 
process of time,-considerable departure was 
made from them. Indeed, in course of time, 
Íour European Superintendents displaced the 
Indian Faujdars. Later. on European Assis- 
tants were also appointed. The Huzur Adalat, 
composed of Indian Judges, was allowed to 
remain the highest judicial authority in the 
State, but its sentences were made subject to 
the confirmation of the Commissioner. 


Was THE Resumprion Just ? 


Whether the circumstances justified the 
resumption of the administration of the terri- 
tories by the Supreme Government under 
Articles 4 and 5 of the Subsidiary Treaty need 
not detain us long. Mr. Lewin Bowring has, as 
mentioned above, suggested that the distur- 
bances that occurred at about this time did not 
Whether alleged ** mis- 
government" to which also he refers (Eastern 
Exeperrences, 190-191) was such as to entitle 
the Supreme Government to act on those 
Articles has been discussed by many distin- 
guished writers. It is unnecessary to go here 
into details and it ought to suffice if it is stated : 
(1) That the subsequent Rendition of the State 
to His Highness’ son and heir shows that the 


case for resumption did not rest on a secure 


basis. (2) That the greatest authorities in- 
cluding John Stuart Mill, John Morley and 
many others were for the Rendition shows at 
least the prima facie case against the assump- 
tion that the resumption ordered by Lord 
William Bentinck could not be 
(3) That even Lord William Bentinck subse- 
quently thought that the step taken by him was 
not altogether justified. 
quent correspondance shows that His Highness’ 


position was not, as Sovereign, altered and. that | 


the administration was still ur condueted i in 


justified. 


(4) That the subse- ~ 
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e basis that the Rendition 


his name and on th j he | 
*In- fact," as Mr. 


would be inevitable. A 
Lewin Bowring writes, “ the sovereign rights of 
the Raja were on all occasions acknowledged, 
and the treaties with him at all times enforeed, 
even at considerable inconvenience to both 
Mysore and British territory,’ as regards 
judicial proced ure." (Eastern Experiences, 204.) 
More than this in a Minute dated [4th April 
4834 the Governor-General (Lord William 
Bentinck) raised this question in a brief manner 
and answered it thus :—^ Has the Company's 
Government assumed the management of the 
Mysore country on its own account or is that 
country still managed for and on behalf of 
the Rajah? Is the Subsidiary Treaty of 
Mysore virtually cancelled or is it still in full 
force? The answer must undoubtedly be that 
the management has been assumed for and on 
behalf of the Rajah and that the Treaty is 
still in force” He held, in the same Minute, 
that there had been no “final assumption 
of the Mysore Country " and that the assump- 
tion made by the Company was something very 
different from the “ final assumption " which 
would abrogate the Treaty. (See Para. 4 of the 
Minute quoted ; also Para. 9.) (5) That the re- 
‘sumption itself was, from the time it was given 
effect to, partial and even the - Administra- 
tion was directed to be conducted on 
Indian lines. The fact that this direction was 
not later strictly adhered to, was due to cir- 
cumstances unconnected with the alleged cause 
of resumption itself. 
-BewTINCK's Visir To Mysore, 

e: Marcu 16, 1834. 

Lord William Bentinck, on the receipt of the 
Re ort of the Committee appointed by him. 
- for enquiring into the origin of the disturbances 
in the Nagar district, came to Mysore (vid 
Nilgiris) with a view to acquaint himself with 
x. the exact position there. He arrived at 
ysore on March 16, 1834 and stayed for a 
RA E PURUS on the Chamundi 
stia M us interviews with: 
alle ads 4 55, as the resul of which he eventu- 
_ aly made two important proposals to the Court 
. of Directo only half the territory 

should be administ cnc ds d DA 

mission for secu puce Gom- 


dua 
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had nothing to do with His Highness’ rule over - 


his Dominions. As a matter of fact the Com- the 
mittee’s searching investigation attributed to- was 
the want of adequate care in the exercise of his- hou: 
powers by the Resident. The Bengal Chronicle, this 
a Calcutta newspaper of the time, styled it righ 
‘mismanagement on the part of the ex-Resis ope! 
dent,” (the Hon. Mr. A. H. Cole) who, it said, in t 
was guided by “ non-interference or anti-subsi- one 
diary theories ”. It seems clear from the- tual 
Report of the Committee that His Highness vali 
did not receive that amount of friendly co-operas pro 
tion and counsel that the Subsidiary Treaty he \ 
itself (in Article 14) prescribed and which had he 
always been steadily kept in view by successive Goy 
Residents at His Highness’ Court and given .- þer 
efiect to by them in a manner which eonduced O 
to the benefit of both the contracting parties. : the 
It is greatly to be feared that Mr. Cole, good, Arn 
able and experienced as he was, failed to realize BOUT 
the true character of his duties and was guided: qua 
less by consideration of prudence than by C. | 
~the authority and power which he supposed brot 
he possessed by virtue of his position. The ther 
Bentinck Committee, composed of some of the — : the 
ablest officers, civil and military, of the time i Cou 
found in fact “that the disturbances that have Mac 
oceurred were greatly attributable to the with- “Assi 
drawal of the advice of the British Resident.” Smi 
The Hon. Mr. Cole was virtually declared to as t 
have failed in his primary duty. This finding em 
made such a deep impression on Lord William Gov 
Bentinck that he ever felt a pang over what long 
he had hastily done in the case of His Highness. by i 
He went so far as to put on record the expression d 


of his sorrow for what he had done under a 
‘grievous misapprehension of facts. He ac- 
knowledged also that the “severe ” ultimatum ae 
he sent to His Highness was the result of “ the 
exaggerated representations of the Madras 
Government” to’ which the superintendence 
of Mysore was then- entrusted. Indeed, Lord 
, William Bentinck not only expressed doubts 
about the legality of his assumption of admini 
tration, but also repented of what he had don 


yea 
— ton 

' Ven 
deli: 
Nex 
Lus 
Bur 
day; 
My: 


and spoke, after his return to England, of thi NA 
act as the only one throughout his whole care? | di 
the retrospect of which disturbed his conse Bri 

2 & 


ence! In later times, partizan writers trico 
justify the assumption. on different groun 
everyone of which can, without fear of contr 


— which the action taken was actually based ; en 


pe the story of an alleged and promised “ bequest’? 
E. was started ; this, again, being denied, the Dal- 
E housian maxim of lapse was "next thought of ; 
j| 1 this led in turn to the denial of the sov creign 
2 right of Adoption; which finally ended in the 
: open, but unjust, suggestion of “ annexation’ 
| | in the alle ged interests of the subjects! Thus 
E | one error led to another and threatened even- 
sn | tually the very existence of the State, for no 
4 | valid reason whatsoever. - But His Highness 
„= | proved equal to the occasion, and supported as 
1 he was by firm British friends and well-wishers, 
y he never ceased to hope and to believe that the 
d Government of his country would some day 
WEE be restored to his hands. 
qu Of the two Commissioners, Lieut. Col. l. Briggs, 
so. 4 the Renior of the two, belonged to the Madras 
|, | Army, and was the auther of a work on the 
E |  “Land-Tax of India’ showing an intimate ac- 
q- | quaintance with that complicated subject. Mr. 
y og C. M. Lushington, the Junior:'Member, was a 
d |. brother of Stephen Rumbold Lushington, the 
e | then Governor of Madras. He was at the time 
i | the Second Puisne Judge of the Sudder Adawlut 
jp {| .Court at Madras. Mr. Edmund Smith, of the 
æ | Madras Civil Service, was appointed as their 
h- | "Assistant. Previous to’ his appointment, Mr. 
P» c | Smith had been, for some three years, acting 
io | as the Assistant to the Chief Secretary to Gov- 
g | emment and as Deputy Persian Translator to: 
m | Government. He, however, did not stay for 
M. | long in oe post, for in 1832 he was succeeded 


SUNNY Mr. P. B. Smollet of the same Service. 

Mr. M took over charge in October 
1831, he being: joined in December of the same 
year by Col. Briggs. Immediately Mr. Lushing- 
ton took charge. of his duties, he appointed one 
.Venkataramanaiya, who had been sent to 
deliver charge of the State records, as Dewan. 
Next, with a view to retrench expenditure, Mr. 


Burgir Sepoys who had been organized since the 
days of Purnaiya (see Col. Morison's Notes on 
— Mysore, No. 39, Military) ; (2) resumed all the 
grants made to religious institutions with a view 
“to examine the legality of their origin ; and (Sk 
did away with the Sudder Court. Gn Col. 
riggs’ arrival, however, he found he could nob 


e reversed Mr. LIS s E in all” 
these matters. . ) 
Before we take leave 


rigorous im 
the bea ug of a. true sol Sis 
narkabl lous and 
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Lushington (1) abolished the regiment of 500: 


ree with Mr. ‘Lushington i in what he had done, — 


discern and unmask the real state of affairs. 
He found out the severa] mis statements which 
had crept into official reports and had helped 
to give birth to the annoyances to which His 
Highness had been subjected. He confirmed 
all the grants and charitable endowments con- 


ferred by His Highness- as they had been, in / 
his opinion, made on valid grounds. Col — . 
Briggs entirely agreed in this particular matter = 


—on which had been built up a wholly baseless * - 
charge against His Highness’ administration— 
with the finding of Sir Thomas Munro in 1825. 
(See ante.) His Highness remembered his 
eminent services to the State and his personal 
good-will towards him for many. years after his 
departure from the State. Col. Briggs rose to 

be Major-General and eventually “became a 
Member of the Court of Proprietors of the E. T. 

Co., in which capacity he offered a stout oppo- 
sition to Lord Dalhousie's policy of annexation. 
He is now best remembered as the translator 

of Ferishta’s famous Persian history. _ He was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society and took 

a prominent part in the restoration of the ~ 
administration of the State in 1865-67, forming 
one of the deputation to the then Secretary of 
State for India led by Sir Henry Rawlinson, -~ 
He died in 1875, his Memoirs being d NE ; 
by Major Evans Bell in 1886. - 


REORGANIZATION OF THE MILITARY Mods 


Col Conway drew up his report on the 

organization of the Military forces on 22nd 

Apr il 1833 and forwarded it to Government. uw 
Though in reviewing it, Col. Morison expressed <- 
certain differences of opinion, he entirely agreed. — - 
with him in thinking that there had been 
deterioration in the character of the Silladars, ~ 
which he set down by the evil example of the 
Buckshee who was in charge of them. Col. 
Morison recommended that the whole of thi 
Silladars (3,500) should be ke 1 
ing footing. He agreed that one 
quite capable, as ut present, of managing it. 
and that even if finances permitted it, no Euro 
ros officer need be m for its ordi 
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by the men. He was, however, to hav 


e no mili- 
tary authority but only to act as Assistant to 
the Commissioner in the Military matters. (Ree 
for further details Morison’s Notes on Mysore, 
Nos. 39 and 40.) 

CHANGES IN THE RESIDENCY. 

In 1834, Casamaijor was transferred as Rési- 
dent at Travancore, his place at Mysore being 
taken in June of that year by Col. J. S. Fraser, 
who also held the posts of Commissioner and 
Military Commandant of Coorg. In 1836, he 
succeeded Casamaijor at Travancore, being in 
turn suéceeded in Mysore by Col. R. D. Stokes. 
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Both these won the esteem and friendship’ of 
His Highness the Maharaja and did much to 
soften the situation. 


CHANGE IN THE COMMISSIONERSHIP, 


Meanwhile in June 1834, Col. Morison was 
transferred to Calcutta and was succeeded in 
the post of Sole Commissioner by Col. (after- 
wards Sir Mark) Cubbon. Colonel Cubbon 
continued in this office for twenty-six years 
during which period the administration of the 
State was conducted on lines which won 
universal admiration. 


Co-operation in Burma. 


By Christoph 


A supplement to the Burma Gazelle contains 
the proceedings of the Government of Burma 
(Ministry of Forests), dated the 25rd July 1929 
reviewing the Report of the Committee on 
Co-operation in Burma for the year 1928-29. 
The Report, for which the Government state 
they are greatly indebted to the Committee, is 
the result of as thorough an examination of the 
pusition of the co-operative movement in Burma 
as was possible in the time available aud. the 

Jommittee’s conclusions are set forth ably and 
clearly. The present condition of the movement 
is indicated by the fact that out of 3,800 primary 
agricultural societies no less than 1,400 are in 
liquidation. The principal causes of this state 
of affairs are summarized in paragraph 10 of 
the Report. First and foremost must be men 
tioned the failure of the Union System. The 
conception of a supervising and guaranteeing 
‘Union was a bold one, and had the Unions 
achieved the work for which they were designed 
the co-operative movement in Burma would 
have been in a very healthy condition and 
greatly superior to a movement supervised by 
a large staff of Government Officials. But 
clearly the Unions have failed and it is evident 
that the experiment was premature. They 

2 suffered from. an inherent weakness, as was 
pointed out by an earlier Registrar, in a 
characteristie of the Burmans, namely, a certain 
delicacy in dealing with the faults . and 
.misdemeanours of their neighbours. “The 
members," it was said, ‘‘are, as a general rule, 
perfectly well aware of what is wrong and sin- 
cerely anxious that it should be put right. But 
they shrink from the unpleasantness that must 
necessarily accompany the ousting of an un- 
satisfactory Union or society official or the 
zl CC-0. In Public Domain. Guru 
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ejection or suing in a civil court of a recalcitrant 
member, and prefer to put up with maladminis- 
tration or malpractices, in the hope that one of 
the Government staff may one day come and 
put things right.” 

Another of the main causes of the present 
position is found by the Committee in the failure 
to train an efficient stafl to support the Regis- 
trar. It is to be remembered in this connection 
that the lack of higher education in Burma 
among the class from which the subordinate 
Government staff and the audit staff had to be 
drawn militated against the recruitment of & 
body of men sufficiently well-e;uipped to carry 
out the directions of the superior supervising 
staff in an intelligent manner, and also that 
war conditions necessitated the cutting down of 
the superior staff at a time when the rate of 
expansion was at its highest and resulted in à 
situation in which the Registrar’s direct control 
had largely to be abandoned. Yet another main 
cause of failure lies in the fact that unsatis- 
factory Societies were not dealt with promptly- 
Government agree with the Committee that 
action should have been taken earlier to 
disregister Societies that did. not repay ‘their 
debts and to secure the speedy liquidation of the 
Societies actually disregistered. ‘The reasons 


why bad Societies were not disregistered more ™ 
promptly lay first in the policy of the Depart — 


ment followed down to a very recent perio 


that the safest way of recovering a Joan from ® — 


Weak society was to “ nurse ” it, and secondly 
in the paucity of the official staff. In those 
Districts of Upper Burma which suffered from® 
sequence of bad seasons between 1918 and 192 


the officers of the Department had much ee 
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[ | persisted for years in hoping for a good season 
) ; which would enable the Societies to get their 


heads above water again. Meanwhile the assets 
of the members of such Societies steadily and 
inevitably disappeared and in very many cases 
nothing was left when liquidation was finally 


: resorted to. Delays in carrying out liquidation 
z similarly resulted in the melting away of assets 
i and also encouraged. neighbouring Societies who 
1 saw that lijuidution involved no ill effects 
P to follow the downward path. The problem of 
; securing speedy lij;uidation of disregistered 


Societies was under constant examination by 
the Department and many experiments were 
tried before it became clear that the only 
reasonably satisfactory machinery for liquida- 
tion is the official staff. In the opinion of 
Government the wholesale demoralization of 
Societies which made itself so apparent from 
1924 onwards was largely due to this failure, 
for whatever reasons, to deal adequately with 
Societies which had been in an unsatisfactory 
condition for a prolonged period. The Com- 
mittee consider that failure of the co-operative 
credit system may be attributed in part to the 
series of bad harvests in Upper Burma between 
1918 and 1924 and in this opinion Government 
concur.” It is to be noted that about 90 per 
cent of the losses of the Burma Provincial 
Co-operative Bank, Limited, will be in respect 
of Societies in Upper Burma and that the esti- 
mated Joss from Societies in the Sagaing District 
concerning which the Committee note that 
= it is difficult to see from what source any: re- 
covery of loan was possible after 1920-21,” 
exceeds 10 lakhs or almost one-fourth of the 
Bank’s estimated total loss. 

In the course of their report, the Committee 
express some doubt whether Co-operative 
Societies, dependent as they are on a spirit of 
self-help and mutual interest, are really suitable 
to the people of Burma but their final conclu- 
Sion is that the Government are justified in 
persevering in the attempt to ercate a sound 
well-controlled system of rural credit. The 
objects to be aimed at are summarized in the 
first three Recommendations in the Summary 
of Recommendations at the end of the Report. 
The first object should be to build up an orga- 
nized system of co-operative banking (includ- 
mg Co-operative laud mortgage) in order that 
can become eventually the main source of 

tal unance. At the same time there is re- 

i Ton a co-operative organization for securing 
er methods in all the business: transactions 
(part from credit) 
More economical 


provision of the requisites of 
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of the rural classes including. 


NST agriculture and the ore suf discunt 
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posal ‘of the profits of their labour, In this 
branch of work close touch must, of course, be 
maintained with the Agricultural and Vete- 
rinary Departments. And finally, it should be 
a definite part of the Department’s objective to 
bring about a better standard of living in rural 
areas by attacking the apathy and ignorance 
of the rural population by educating them up 
to acceptance of the measures advocated by 
the Departments of Education and Public 
Health, and generally by organizing public 
opinion against habits and customs tending to 
hinder economic progress and to lower the 
standard of health. The Government are in 
general agreement with the views of the Com- 
mittee as stated in these Recommendations. 

It would not be convenient in this place to 
discuss all the criticisms made and the chunges 
proposed in the 309 recommendations sum 
marized at the end of the Report. The general 
eflect, however, of the recommendations is that 
a system closely modelled on that which is being 
carried on with so much enthusiasm in the . 
Punjab is recommended for adoption in Burma. 
That system involves close control by the Gov- 
ernment officers of the Department, and the DI 
controversial question of the proper limits: of 
Government intervention in the business of co- - 
operative societies arises. 

When the first legislation to establish co- 
operative societies in India was introduced in 
India in 1903 it was explained that extensive 
powers were being given to the Registrar in 
order to secure that the privileges given by the 
new legislation should not be taken advantage 
of by bogus societies. ‘The Registrar for the 
first few years at least would be constantly 
visiting societies: but as a friendly adviser 
rather than as an inspecting officer. ^ As 
experience is accumulated and the- societies 
gain strength and are able to stand alone, and 
as their numbers multiply, ‘the dry-nurse’ 
element.will disappear from his duties which 
will become more purely official. In review- 
ing progress however ten years after the passing 
of the first Act the Government of India de- — | 
clared their opinion that it is necessary that - 
Government, through their own and the. 
societies’ staff, should continue the co-operative 

education of-the societies long after they are 
registered, and pointed out that supervision 
by Government officers has an important effect 
in attracting public confidence. But at 
‘same time the Government of In i 
that. à co-operative movemen 
essence, be a popular one, tha 
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independence, and that Government, therefore, 
must not allow co-operation to become an offi- 
cial concern managed. by State establishments. 
The recommendations of the Committee on 
Co-operation in India, 1915, were in accord- 
anée with the opinions which the Government 
of India expressed in 1914. In so far asethe 
recommendations in the Report of the Commit- 
tee on Co-operation in Burma are in accord with 
these authorities Government accept them 
generally. ‘The recommendations for extending 
the intervention of Government officers m the 
financial business of co-operative societies and 
banks, however, needs further consideration. 
In recommendations 55, 56, 61, 62, it is propos- 
ed that the applications of “primary societies 
for loans should be forwarded to Central Banks 
through Junior Assistant Registrars (now called 
Co-operative: Myooks), presumably for their 
advice and recommendation ; and in paragraph 
25 it is recommended that the Government 
stalt “should attempt to advise the financing 
body " as to whether the “ maximum normal 
credit limit ” of societies is reasonable or not. 

. When the first co-operative credit societies 
were formed under the Co-operative Societies 
Act, 1904, in Burma, as in other provinces, the 
Provincial Government offered loans equal to 
the amount of the share capital. and deposits 
which the society was compelled tu collect. 
Local deposits were nut at first forthcoming 
and the amount subscribed by the members as 
shares plus an equal amount as a Government 
loan was uot sufficient for the society's needs. 
The early Registrars, therefore, sought for 
deposits from outside the locality. They were 
obtained at first from Government officials and 
private persons—for the most part, Europeans 
—resident in Burma, A firm of solicitors, 
through whom many such deposits were ob- 
tained ,then became a regular agency for placing 
such deposits with co-operative societies on the 
reconimendation of the Registrar. Finally in 
1910 the Upper Burma Central Bank was 
established with one of the firm of solicitors as 
Ms first manager. For some time the Bank 
continued to issue loans on the requisition of 
the’ Registrar, but in 1915 a 


change was 


had beena 


member of Maclagan Committee on Co-opera- 


tion, 1915. The new system described’ in one of 


Mr, English’s circulars provided for the parti 
withdrawal of the Retin from MUT E 
in the financing of societies and for the Central 
Bank to take responsibility l 
on the advice of the unions which were de- 
dared responsible, for assessing the credit fo 
affiliated societies, for sancti RS 


in issuing loans 
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by societies, enforcing proper repayment both 
to the Central Bank and other depositors and 
for making forecasts of repayments and require- 
ments to guide the Central Bank and the Regis- 
trar. “The Registrar,” the Circular says, “will 
fix the maximum borrowing capacity of each 
society once a year for the 12 months ahead, 
The Central Bank will, within the limits so 
fixed, allot cash credits to unions once a year 
for 12months ahead." The Circular says that 
the Central Bank will, in consultation with the 
Registrar, allot a cash credit to the union after 
considering the funds at its disposal. The 
societies were rejuired to estimate before each 
harvest the repayments they could make to the 
Central Bank and these estimates were required 
to be approved by the union. After making the 
repayments so promised the society was per- 
mitted to indent upon and .deal direct with 
the Central Bank merely sending its indents 
through the union committee to ussure the Cen- 


„tral Bank that signatures, cte., were in order. 


The Central Bank was enjoined to take no 
notice of indents on the cash credit in the case 
of societies which had not repaid the amount 
fixed by the union. The Central Bank might 
also, for shortage of funds or other good reason, 
refuse to comply with an indent; but if it so 
refused, it was to inform the union of its reason. 
lt continued to be the aim of the Department 
that ihe Registrar and the officers of the 
Department should gradually withdraw from all 
intervention between the primary societies and 
the Central Bank in business relating to financ- 
ing. The unions were regarded as local agents 
for the Central Bank which would supply local 
information about the borrowing societies and 
would back such information with a guarantee. 
At a later time, when some District Central 
Banks had been formed, in order to prevent the 
Central Banks relying upon the maximum bor- 
rowing limits fixed by the Depratment and. 
neglecting other means of assessing credit, the 
fixing of borrowing limits was discontinued for 
societies dealing with Central Banks in Lower 
Burma, The Provincial Bank, however, had 
been originally created by the Department, its 
officers Were recruited and other appointments 
sanctioned by the Department: and it is evr 


dent that the Bank continued, in spite of the! 
attempts to establish an improved. system mM 


which the Bank should not rely upon the Regis- 


trar, to depend upon the Department both for 


assessing the credits of the 


primary societies 
and for recovering the loans. ; 


The Provincial Bank, which was founded in: 


1911, has been working at. a loss for sever? 
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societies to pay even the interest on their loans. 
The Bank has now ex hausted its cash resources, 
strong though if was in that respect, and there. 
ig no prospect of restoring 1ts solvency save by 
a direct Government grant. Government, in 
consideration of the relations of the Bank to 
the Department, which have been described 
above, felt obliged to come to the assistance of 
the Bank temporarily by guaranteeing an over- 
draft with the Imperial Bank and have now 
decided to accept responsibility for making 
good the deficit of the Bank’s assets required 
to repay the depositors. The cost to provin- 
cial revenues is estimated at about 30. lakhs. 
Government consider that the interests of the 
“co-operative movement will be best served by 
not putting the Bank into liquidation but by 
- allowing it to wind up gradually its affairs as 
an “apex ” Bank for Burma. The alternative 
course mentioned by the Committee of putting 
the Bank into li,uidation with a guarantee by 
Government for the repayment of deposits 
would involve approximately the same vost to 
provincial revenues. 

It is clearly necessary that Government 
should take precautions about the effectiveness 
of which there ean be no doubt against any 
recurrence of such entanglement on their part 
in the financial liabilities of co-operative insti- 
tutions. ‘They desire to lay it down clearly 
therefore that the primary functions of the 


commendation 4), supervision (Recommenda- 
tion 16) and control of audit to the extent 
stated in Recommendation 26. They entirely 
agree with the principle stated by the Com- 
mittee in paragraph 64 that the financing agen- 
cies“ must: be entirely responsible for loans, 
deposits and internal working. A more contro- 
versial point is raised when the Committee pro- 


should attempt to advise the financing body 
whether. the maximum normal credit limit of a 
ociety is reasonable or notin view of rural con- 
ditions and that applications for loans other 
than crop loans should be submitted through 
the Junior Assistant Registrar, ‘The sugges- 
tion, of course, is that though the responsibility 
for granting a loan must rest entirely with the 
financing agency, the advice of the co-operative 
staff should be at the disposal of the financing 
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agency. As at present advised; however, 


«credit, even when restricted to crop loans only, 


_ theirsavings,and, if necessa 


the financing agency as that in which it was in- 
volved in the case of the Provincial Bank and 
provisionally they are of opinion that Recom- 
mendations 55 and 56 should not be accepted. 
Another important matter which requires 
special consideration is the objects and periods 
for which loans should be granted by the pri- 
mary agricultural credit societies. The Com- 
mittee in Chapter IT of the Report appear,to 
take the view that co-operative credit was 
started in Burma without special enquiry 
directed to discover whether there was any 
particular need for better credit facilities, that 
when the work was begun it was found that 
there was reason to doubt whether, in fact, there 
was any need to provide the cultivators in 
Upper Burma with advances for cultivation, p 
and that accordingly prior debts were trans- 
ferred to the societies. The Committee say 
that the result in this Province has been that 
an excessive proportion of the working capital 
has been locked up in loans for the repayment 
of prior debt. That, alter the matter of con- 
trol by the Department, appears to be one of 
the most fundamental faults which the Com- 
mittee have found in the agricultural co- 
operative credit system in Burma. The Com- 
mittee are not unanimous as to the way inne cs 
which this fault should be corrected. The 
minority are of opinion that in future only 
* crop loans " should be given to the members 
of agricultural. credit societies. By “ crop. 
loans" (or “A” loans) is meant loans repayable 
in full out of the proceeds of the harvest in a 
normal year: and such loans are to be given 
only for the current expenses of cultivation. 
In their minute of dissent the minority ex press 
the views that the frequency of years of disaster 
in certain Upper Burma Districts is so great 
that, unless the societies in these districts can, i 
in favourable years, provide a sufficient margin 5 
for. years of disaster—in the form of invest- - 
ments in Government securities or deposits in 
Post Office Savings Banks—then co-operative 


“is not a practicable proposition and had-better - 
be dropped". They recognize that loans -for 
the replacement of cattle cannot ordinarily be — 
repaid in full at the next harvest. To meet this - 


the depositors should be allow 
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The attempt to separate clearly producti ve 
from unproductive expenditure, he says, has 


the example of 
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proved impossible. He quot s thi mp 
the agricultural co-operative credit societie 
the Punjab. Only about 2S per cent of t 
loans are strictly for cultivation expe 
while 20 per cent are for cattle and 24 per cent 
for old debts. Crop loans, as the majority (in- 
eluding the Chairman) hold, should be regarded 
as the principal business of the societies, but 
p and * C” loans also, which are repayable 
in 2, 3 or 4 years, should be provided for. Even 
loans for the redemption of mortgage or other 
debt and for the purchase of land, since “it is 
hardly practical politics to postpone such loans ” 
until lund mortgage banks have been organ- 
ized throughout the land need not he alto- 
gether prohibited. While the whole Com- 
mittee agree in giving a most serious warning 
of the dangers arising from long-term loans 
and agree in advising certain general safe- 
guards, the majority, ineluding the Chairman, 
are not in favour of the minority’s proposal 
regarding investment of money by primary 
societies in Government Securities or deposits 
in Post Office Savings Banks for the purpose of 
providing against vears of agricultural disaster, 
and the Chairman thinks that both the mino- 
riby's scheme of monthly savings deposits for 
the replacement of cattle and co-operative 
insurance are impracticable. — Governinent 
accept the recommendations of the majority of 
the Committee that crop loans should be re- 
garded as the principal business of the primary 
agricultural co-operative credit societies and 
that while “B” and “C° loans also should con- 


nses, 
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tinue tobe provided for, great care should be 
exercised in the grant of these loans. 


The 309 opinions and recommendations sum. 
marized at the end of the Report have been 
examined in detail by a Committee of Officers 
presided over by the Hon'ble Minister for 
Forests. The recommendations, with some 
exceptions of comparatively small importante, 
have been generally accepted. The Depart. 
ment will be directed to give effect to the 
recommendations of Mr. Calvert's Committee ag 
modified by the Hon ble Minister's Committee 
of Officers and subject to the orders in this reso- 
lution on the subject of intervention in the 
financial business of societies and banks, which 
would involve Government in liability. Earlier 
liquidation of defaulting societies (which is 
recommended in paragraph 110 of the Report) 
and the acceptance of the principle (Recom- 
mendation No. 305) that a society should 
ordinarily be wouud up on application of a 
ereditor under Section 43 of the Act as soon as 
it appears that the society is neglecting to pay 
sums due will tend to give both the central 
banks and the socicties a sense of responsibility 
and to give the financing agencies more effec- 
tive control, which, it may be hoped, will serve 
the purpose better in the long run than advice 
from Government officers on the granting of 
loans. The suggestion in paragraph 111 of the 

Report that legislation should be introduced to 
ereate an “ agricultural charge " on the model 
of the English Agricultural Credits Act, 1898, 
in favour of banks is, in Government's opinion, 
of great importance for the improvement of the 
security for loans of the primary co-operative 
societies, and it will be carefully examined. 


Indian Caste System: A Study—V. 


By The 


Editor. 


Origin of Caste: Sir Herbert Risley’s Theory. 


Sit Herbert Risley who regards the oriein 
of caste “from the nature of the case an in- 
soluble problem ` puts forward a “ coniecture ^ 
as he calls it, derived from the analosv of 
observed facts. He bases this conjecture 
firstly, upon the correspondence that can be 
traced between certain caste gradations had 
certain. variations of physical type: secondly. 
on the development of mixed races from: stocks 
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conquerors have taken the women of the coun- 
try as concubines or wives but have given their 
own daughters in marriage only among them- 
selves. Where the two peoples are of the same 
age, ov, at any rate, of the same colour this 
initial stage of what we have called hypergamy 
soon passes away and complete amalgamation 
takes place. Where, on the other hand, marked 
distinctions of race colour intervene, and espe- 
cially ifthe dominant people are continuously 
recruited by men of their own blood, the course 
of evolution runs on diferent lines. The 
tendency then is towards the formation ofa 
class of half-breeds, the result of irregular 
unions between men of higher and women of 
the lower, who marry only among themselves 
and are, to all intents and purposes, a caste. In 
this literal or physiological sense caste is not 
confined to India. It occurs in a pronounced 
form in the Southern States of the American 
Commonwealth where Negroes intermarry with 
Negroes and the various mixed races, mulattoes, 
quadroons and octoroons, each have a sharply 
restricted jus connubii of their own and are 


1 absolutely cut off from legal unions with white 


races. Similar phenomena may be observed 
among the half-breeds of Canada, Mexico and 
South America and among the Eurasians of 
India who do not intermarry with natives and 
onty occasionally with pure-bred Europeans. 
In each of these cases the facts are well-known. 
The men of the dominant race took to them- 
selves women of the subject race and the ofi- 
spring of these marriages intermarried for the 
i The Eura- 
sans of Ceylon, who are known locally as 
" Burehers" are a notable example of the 
formation of a caste in the manner here de- 
scribed. During the Dutch occupation of the 
Ceylon (1656—1795) very few Dutchmen 


f Settled in the Island. ‘This fact, combined with 


tremendous penalties imposed by the purita- 


| nical Dutch laws on the sin of fornication, 
| induced many of the Colonists to marry Singa- 


lese women of the higher castes. The de- 
cendants of these marriages ranked as Dutch 
Citizens and very soon crystallized into a caste 
disdaining further ‘alliances with the natives 
and marrying only among themselves. Con- 
Wee t eir legitimate parentage and proud 
Of title w hich recalls their Dutch ancestry, the 
ee x of Ceylon now form a distinct 
iu been ent elass standing apart from both 
Ta Topeans and natives and holding a position 
i Superior to that of the Eurasians in India. 

Ustrations of the same process may be ob- 
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precision in the Indian Jaw books still sur- 
vive. The Dogras of the Kangra Hills and 
Khas of Nepal ave believed to he the offspring 
alliances between conquering Rajputs and 
women of more or less Mongoloid descent. In 
the case of Nepal Hodgson has described at 
length the conditions of these unions which 
correspond in principle with those of the tradi- 
tional system of Manu. Working from this 
analogy, it is not difficult to construct the out- 
lines of the process which must have taken 
place when the second wave -of Indo-Aryans 
first made their way into India through Giljit’ 
and Chitral. At starting they formed a homo- 
geneous community, scantly supplied with 
women, which speedily outgrew its general 
habitat. A company of the more adventurous 
spirits set out to conquer fcr themselves new 
domains among the conquering Dravidians. 
They went forth as fighting men taking, with 
them few women or none at all. They subdued 
the inferior race, established themselves as 
conquerors and captured women according to 
their needs. Then they found themselves cut 
off from their original stock partly by the dis- 
tance and partly by the alliances they had con- 
tracted. By marrying the captured women 
they had, tosome extent, modified their original 
type ; but a certain pride of blood remained 
to them, and when they had bred, females 
enough to serve their purposes and to establish 
a distinct jus connubti, they closed their 
ranks to all further intermixture of blood. 
When they did this, they became a caste like 
the castes of the present day. As their num- 
bers grew, their cadets again sallied forth in the 
same way and became the founders of the 
Rajput and pseudo-Rajput houses all over 
India. In each case complete amalgamation 
with the inferior race was averted by the fact 
that thé invaders only took women and did not 
give them. They behaved, in fact, towards the 
Dravidians whom they conyuered in exactly 
the same way as some planters in America 
behaved to the African slaves whom they im-^ 
ported. This is a rough statement of what may 
be taken to be the ultiniate basis of caste, a 
basis of caste common to India and to certain 
stages of society all over the world. The 
principle upon which the system rests is the | 
sense of distinctions of race indicated by dif- 
ferences of colour—a sense which, while too 
weak to preclude the men of the dominant 
race from intercourse with the women whom 
they have captured, is still strong enough t 
make it out of the question that they shi 
admit the men whom they have conquered. 
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Once started in India, the principle was 
strenathened, perpetuated and extended to all 
ranks of society by the fiction that people, who 
speak a diferent language, dwell in a diferent 
district, worship diferent gods, cat different 
food, observe different social custom, follow a 
different profession, or practise the same epro- 
fession in a slightly different way must be so 
unmistakably aliens by a blood that inter- 
marriage with them is a thing not to be thought 
of. Illustrations of the working of this fiction 
have been given above im the description of the 
yarious types of caste and might he multiplied 
indefinitely. Its precise origin is necessarily 
uncertain. All that ean be said is that fictions 
of various kinds have contributed largely to the 
development of early societies in all parts of 
the world, and that their appearance is proba- 
bly due to that tendency to vary, and to perpe- 
tuate beneficial variations which seems to be 
a law of social, no less than of physical, develop- 
ment. However this may be, it is clear that 
the growth of caste instinct must have been 
greatly promoted and stimulated by certain 
characteristic peculiarities of the Indian in- 
tellect—its lax hold of facts, its indifference to 
action, its absorption in dreams, its exaggerated 
reverence for tradition, its passion for endless 
division and sub-division, its active sense of 

minute technical distinctions, its pedantic 
tendency to press a principle to its furthest 
logical conclusion, and its remarkable capacity 
lor imitatingeand adopting social ideas and 
usages of whatever origin. It is through this 
initiative faculty that the myth of the four 
castes evolved in the first instance by some 
speculative Brahman and reproduced in the 
popular versions of the epics which the educa- 
ted Hindu villager studies as diligently as the 
English rustic used to read his Bible—has at- 
tained its wide currency as the model to which 
Hindu society ought to conform. That. it 
bears no relation to the actual facts of life is, 
in the view of its adherence, an irrelevant detail, 
Tt descends from remote anti juity: it.has the 
sanction of the Brahman: it is an article of 
faith ; anil everyone seeks to bring his own caste 
within one or other of the traditional classes. 
Finally, as M. Senart has pointed out, the w 
caste kvstem, with its scale of social merits and 
demerits and its endless gradations of status 
is in remarkable accord with the philosophic 
doctrine of transmigration and Karma. Every 
Hindu believes that his spiritual status at any 
given time is determined hy the sum tota! of his 
past lives: he is horn to au immutable 
what is more natural than that he 
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His THEORY CRITICIZED. 


This theory has not obtained universal re- 
cognition. It has been criticized in diverse 
ways. It has been suggested, for instance, that 
Sir Herbert -Risley’s theory being based on 
physical measurements made in Bengal, which 
are at variance with measurements made in 
other parts of India, and even in Bengal itself, 
cannot be accepted as final. Sir Edward Gait, 
as already stated, thinks that there is not that 
correlation between caste and status which Sip 
Herbert alleges to exist. Caste is not nearly 
so “immutable” as Sir Herbert describes ij 
to be. Finally it is a question if Sir Herbert 
has not exaggerated the influence of fiction in 
the domain of caste. But it must be acknow- 
ledged that he, of all theorists, endeavoured to 
rivet attention on the ethnic basis of caste. 
[t is true that some earlier writers had hinted 
at this factor, but they were no more than 
unverified conjectures. What Sir Herbert did 
was to give a tangible basis to their conjectures 
and to make speculation on the subject take a 
more fruitful turn. 


Mn. RAMPRASAD Crawpa's THEORY. 

Mr. Ramprasad Chanda, the Indian scholar, 
to whose views we have referred to above, 
propounds a theory of caste which is in some 
ways a novel one. He suggests that originally 
there were five and not four castes. These are, 
according to him, covered by the description 
Pancha Janah mentioned in the Rig-Veda, 
and explained by Yaska as Panchamanushya- 
jatani, t.e., the five classes of men and explained 
hy him as the four varnas with the Nishadas 
as the fifth. The five classes are the Brahmana, 
Kshatriya, Vaisya, Sudra and Nishada. Mr. 
Chanda formulates two migrations of Aryans, 
one through the north-western passes of 
India from the far North and the other by the 
Arabian Sea from Mesopotamia, etc. From the 
first were evolved, according to him, the Brah- 
mans (through the Rishi clans of Vashishta and 


others) who are spoken of as white in colour 1n - 


the Rig-Veda (VIT, 33.1) and from the later 
immigrants, who arrived by the sea, wel® 
derived the- Kshatriyas, through the warrior 
clan of the Kanwa and Vishvamitra, some 9^ 
whont ‘were later absorbed into the Brahma? 
hierarchv. These were black im colour. An- 
other section of these self-same immigrants was. 
according to him, the Vaisyas who became the 
“tax-paying subject section ". The Sudrass 
according to him, were also Aryans, whether 9 
the first or second group it is nob mentione by 
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Aryans. The fifth class, the Nishadas, are 
identified by*him with the pre-Dravidians of 
Thurston and other writers who are described 


as *Dasyas ", ^ Unaryas ", ^ Anasikas ", ete., 


inthe R jo-Veda. All these five classes, accord- 
ing to him, “ differed from one another in colour 
(Varna) and other prominent physical features.” 
This, “ the sense of distinctions of race indicated 
by differences of colour, to use the language of 
Risley, is the “ pasis of fact " in the develop- 
ment of caste system. . . .'The conception of the 
identity of racial or colour difference und social 
difference was extended to them by fiction and 
the Vaisyas and Sudras were recognized as 
separate Varnas or colours. With these two 
elements, fact and fiction, was combined a 
third element, heredity of function, copied from 
the Rishi clans. Colour -or race differences, 
real and fancied, together with hereditary 
function gave birth to the caste system. But 
as newer groups formed or attached them- 


selves to the Arya nations, the absurdity of 
regarding them all as different colours or 
varnas was recognized, and the theory of 
Varna Sankara or mixed caste was started 
to explain their origins.” 

Though Mr. Chanda quotes many Sanskrit 
texts in support of his theory, there are many 
points still remaining to be cleared in regard 
to it. Thus, it is made clear by him how the 
Jaisvas branched off from the Rajanyas and 
how they came to be regarded as a separate 
Varna. They were ex hypothesi of the same 
colour, ie., physical bearing as the Rajanyas. 
Then again, if they branched off from the 
Rajanyas, why is it that the Kathaka Samhita 
(xi-6) terms them ‘white’ (Sukla) while it des- 
cribes the Rajanya as *Swarthy’ (Dhumra). 
The theory, on the whole, veytiines much clearer 
elaboration and stronger evidence than Mr. 
Chanda has been able to adduce in support 
of it, if it is to maintain its ground. 

L3 


Canadian Trade and Finance. | -— 
The Canadian Fur Trade. 3 


Montreal, 5th September.—Although. it was 
fishing whiéh brought the Basques and Bretons 
to the shores of Nova Scotia and New. Bruns- 
wick, furs were the attraction which drew ihem 
inland ; and in the subse yuent period, the trade 
in furs was :of paramount importance in the 
discovery, exploration and development of 
Canada. The French traders followed the St. 
‘Lawrence waterway system into the centre of 
the continent, sending their furs back to Europe 
through Montreal. They had explored as far 
as the Saskatchewan, and perhaps to within 

sight of the Rocky Mountains, before the fall 
of Quebec in’ 1759. The English penetrated 
farther to the north and.purchased furs from the 
Indians who brought them down to the forts on 
Hudson Bay. In 1670 a charter was granted 
_ to the * Governor and Company of the Adven- 
. turers of England trading into Hudson's Bay”. 


Following the Treaty of Paris, English and 


Scottish traders re-discoyered the French tra- 


ding routes on the Great Lakes and’ after 
twenty years of intensive competition between 


au mien as McGill, the Frobishers and Mac- 


wish, the North-West Company or Partner- 
Ship was formed in 1783-84. Bitter rivalry and 


company. T 
lv of the trade 


in 1926-5 


it sold to the Dominion of Canada its other 
privileges and, though it retained, the owner- 
ship of a large area of western lands, it became 
an ordinary trading company with no special 
rights in. the administration of justice: 
Winnipeg is now its chief collecting and dis- - 
tributing point, while the competition which - 
has is centred at, Ednronton. 


century, the value of the export trade in 
exceeded that of any other commodit 
though furs are no longer among the m 


portant Canadian ex ports, the total ou 


not declined. According to. the decenni 
‘census, the value of the pelts of all animals - 
trapped in 1880 was $988,000 and in 


$2,000,000. ‘The total value of raw. furs. pro- 


nada during the season 19: 
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The treatment and manufacture of fur are 
very technical processes, reyuirng highly 


skilled labour. Before the war a large propor- 
tion of this work was carried on in Europe ; 
London and Leipzig were the world’s leading 
fur markets. After 1914, the industry devel 
ed in North America and the United States 
displaced England as the principal market for 
Canadian furs. Of the $5,100,000 of un- 
dressed furs exported to England and the 
United States in 1914, England received 50% ; 
in 1919, out of $13,300,000 worth only 28% 
was sent to England. A reversal of this trend 
has since set in and, in the calendar year 1928, 
England received 43% of the total value of furs 
exported to the two countries. Canada ex- 
ports beaver, marten, lynx, muskrat, mink and 
various kinds of fox. The total value of all fur 
imports in 1928 amounted to sixteen million 
dollars and they consisted largely of Russian 
squirrel, kolinsky, fitch, Persian lamb, rabbit 
and astrakhan. 
Although London continues to be the most 
‘important fnr market in the world the deve- 
lopment of the dressing and manufacturing in- 
dustries on this continent has had its effect on 
the marketing organization. In the United 
States, St. Louis was always an important col- 
lection centre and New York established 
markets during the war, but with the success- 
{ul development of the Canadian market and 
England's recovery of her place as the leading 
market of the world, the relative importance of 
ihe markets of the United States has been 
soniewhat diminished. During 1920, the Cana- 
dian Fur Auction Sales Company was incorpo- 
tuted in Montreal and held its first sale. Sales 
have also been held at Edmonton and 
Winnipeg. The Canadian fur niarket is now 
firmly established ard auctions are held four or 
five times a year. 
TRADE BETWEEN CANADA AND LATIN 
; AMERICA, 

F: The value of Canada’s trade with Latin 
America for the fiseal year iust closed was 
seventy-three million dollars. This was over 
thirty-five times its value in 1900. Although 
the present volume is not large compared BH 
the trade of either Canada or Latin America 
in other directions, yet in the light of probable 
developments this trade relationship is worthy 
of careful consideration. is 


Since the beginning of the century, there has 
been a remarkable expansion in the economic 
activities of both Canada and Latin America 
"The total trade of each area, for instance. is 
over five times its vlaue in 1901. A review of 
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PROGRESS IN CANADA. 

A comparison of present industrial conditiong 
in Canada with the situation nearly thirty vearg 
ago produces an interesting picture. Before 
1900, agriculture was the leading industry, with 
manufacturing two-thirds as important, To. 
day, agriculture still leads in net value of pro- 
duct but the difference is rapidly disappearing, 
Manufacturing has increased 700%, over that 
of 1901, the agriculture 400 75. Coincident 
with the development in manufacturing has 
been the construction of power plants to furnish 
energy for their operations. H ydro-electrie 
installation in 1900 was less than 200,060 horse- 
power and to-day's installation has a capacity 
of five and one-half million. 

In 1901 the value of Canadian mineral pro- 
duction was less than fifty million dollars and 
in 1929 the total will be close to three hundred 
million dollars. 1t is only within the last four 
years that the value of the mineral resources of 
the country have begun to be appreciated, 


‘Canada now ranks first among the nations of 


the world in the production of nickel and 
asbestos, third in gold, and the output of copper, 
lead and zine and other minerals is rapidly 
increasing. : 

Building contracts awarded in Canada have 
increased in value in the past fifteen years from 
$170,000.000 a year to $472,000,000. All 
groups of economic indices, such as those for 
employment, car loadiugs, insurance sales and 
many others, tend to show that the expansion 
of the past few years has been general in all 
lines of industry and that the present prosperity 
of the country is on an exceedingly stable basis, 


A comparative study of ‘the corresponding : 


indices in the United States suggests that the 
rate of improvement in Canada from 1926 to 
1928 has been five to six times as/rapid as that 
which has occurred in the United States. 
though agriculture remains the must important 
industry of the country, yet the diversity Ji 
economie production has become sufficient 80 
that the disaster to the wheat crop is not expec 
ed to produce more than a temporary setback 
to Canadian business. à 


2 Since the beginning of the century the changes - 
in economic conditions in Latin America have 


led to so great an increase in production 8h 
exports that it has affected the trend of trad? 


throughout the world. Most Latin America - 


countries have achieved a political and econ 
mie stability which now commands the full 008 
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is reflected in lower interest rates and 
greater facility in securing capital for develop- 
ment of resources. At the beginning’ of the 
period, Central America had not learned the 
possibilities of trade in bananas and other tropi- 
eal fruits. The automobile was an experiment 
and the oil fields of Mexico, Colombia, Peru and 
Venezuela were undiscovered. The outside 
world had but a vague conception of the 
mineral riches of the Andes. Wool, beef, hides 
and skins were then more important than the 
exports of wheat, corn and linseed. Through- 
out Latin America, roads and railroads had to 
be built, harbours improved, and in the south- 
east, land had to be settled and agricultural 
methods improved, before the products of 
Latin America could become of their present 
importance in world markets. 

. To-day, each important region of Latin 
America makes its own distinctive contribu- 
tion to world trade. From Cuba and Central 
America come sugar, tropical fruits, spices and 
tobacco. From Central America, northern 
Brazil and Argentina come the hardwoods, such 
as mahogany and quebracho. From the west 
coast comes the tin of Bolivia and the copper 
of Bolivia aud Peru; from Colombia, Venezuela 
and Peru, petroleum; from Chile, sodium 
nitrate, and from the mineral deposits of the 
Andes come gold, silver, platinum, vanadium 


ve $ ; ; 

i and emeralds. Brazil and Colombia, as well as 
ul Costa Riea, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama and. 
b Salvador, constitute the source of the world's 


coffee supply. The pampas of Argentina, 
Urnguay and Paraguay produce over twenty 
per cent of the world’s export wheat, two-thirds 
of the total export corn, seventy per cent of the 
export flaxseed, half of the export beef, and a 
quarter of the total exports of mutton, wool, 
hides and skins. These axe the products which 
constitute the main contribution of Latin 
America to World commerce. 

Among Latin American imports, textiles is 
the most important single item. and the best 
individual market for this type of goods is 
Argentina, which imports about three-fourths 
of all the textile products coming into South 
America. Brazil manufactures nearly ninety 
per cent of her local textile requirements, and 
the textile mills of Peru are rapidly increasing 
their output ; but with a few minor exceptions, 
there is almost no other manufacturing through- 
out Latin America. R 
a EAI to textiles are iron and 
ene heir gronnet which include such 
o 2 as the agricultural machinery for 
RUE. LM and Paraguay, mining 
: ar m Goggles if SUCI UAUNE 


in the volume and variety of the imports and 
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and automobiles for all Latin American coun- 
tries. On the north and west coasts and in 
Cuba there is a substantial demand for food 
products, particularly flour, potatoes and fish. 
Textiles, food products, iron and steel, and their 
products, petroleum products and coal make 
up about half the total import requirements of 
Latin America. These changes in the kind of 
Latin American imports and exports reflect 
the corresponding changes in the industries of 
the territory. Exports are especially signi- 
ficant for it is more true of Latin American 
republics than of most parts of the world that 
the economic history of the country is written 
in the changing character of this division of 
foreign trade. 


DEVELOPMENT OF TRADE BETW 
AND LATIN AMERICA. 


N CANADA 


With the rapid increase that has taken place 


exports of Canada and Latin America, it is only 
natural that there has been a steady increase in 
the volume of trade between the two areas. 
In 1913 there were only five countries in Latin 
America which had a trade with Canada amount- 
ing to one million dollars a year. A careful 
analysis shows that almost all the countries 
in Latin America now have a trade with 
Canada above that level. The rapid merease 
in- manufacturing in Canada has helped to 
create a demand ior.her products in Latin 
America, for that territory.is yet mainly agri- 
cultural and buys manufactured goods abroad. 
In every Latin American country, 50% or 
more of the imports trom Canada are manufae- 
tured-goods. Peru, Colombia and Cuba buy 
almost as large a proportion of raw materials, 
but this is due to their need for wheat, fish and 
condensed milk. 

The recent development in direct communica- 
tion promises to play an important part. in 
increasing the trade between Canada and Latin 
America. Although a large part of shipping is. 
carried on over foreign lines, Canada has had 
her own passenger and freight service to the 
West Indies and Central America for some 
years. During 1928, freight service was in- 
augurated to Rio de Janeiro and Santos in 
Brazil and to Buenos Aires in Argentina. In 
May of this year, a second company put on 
line of steamships with refrigeration facilitic 
to carry freight between Canada and Argentina, 
Brazil and Uruguay. These lines all operate 
from Montreal, Saint John or Halifax. Tele: 
raph and cable facilitie ‘available to all 
commercial points in Latin 
and Cuba have telephone se 
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the United States and the International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corporation 1s installing 
stations in Peru, Chile and Argentina Due 
less telephone communication with the United 
States and Canada within two years. 

The most recent means of communic: 
established with Latin America is by way ofthe 
aeroplane. In the past three months, Mon- 
ireal has been connected through New York 
with every country in the territory by weekly 
service for both mail and passengers. One line 
operates through Mexico and Central America 
to Panama and down the West Coast of South 

: America to Santiago in Chile. A separate 
service has been operating down the East Coast 
to Buenos Aires since July, and on August 17 
the flight of a plane carrying fifteen persons 
across the Andes between Argentina and Chile 
inaugurated a regular passenger service which 
completes the circle of air lines around the 
Americas. 


With 


communication facilities between 


AE TEROSON Cro toon 


Canada and Latin America rapidly phproving 
and internal developments in each area resulte 
ing in a production which requires increasing 
outlets, it remains necessary for each to im. 
prove its knowledge of the other's markets. 14 
has frequently been said that South American 
retailers know little of Canadian goods. United 
States and German sales organizations aye 
making good headway in Latin America and 
Great Britain is awaking to the fact that she 
must increase her sales efforts if her present 
well-established trade with that territory is 
not to suffer. The British Empire Trade Fair, 
now being arranged for the spring of 1931-in 
Buenos Aires, is destined to increase the volume 
of trade between Great Britain and the River 
Plate countries. Canada is taking advantage 


. of this opportunity to display her products, 


and has been allotted a separate pavilion with 
a floor space of nearly 40,000 s uare fect in 
one of the choicest locations of the park used 
for the Exhibition. 


Economics in the West. 


British Economic and Financial Conditions. 


London, 1st October —The Midland Bank's 
Monthly publishes this month its interesting 
quarterly graphical survey of British economic 
and financial conditions. Anyone caring to 
know the position to-day in England ought to 
read this review inspired ev'dently by the 
Chairuan of the Bank, a former Chancellor of 
the Exchejuer. Ihave no doubt it will repay 
him the trouble. T shall draw attention here, 
in this letter, only to the outlook as the re- 
viewer presents it. 

It would seem obvious, even without consi- 
deration of further facts, that the prospects for 
British trade in the near future are dependent 
very largely upon monetary considerations. 
Other recent developments, however, invest this 
conclusion with greater assurance. Three 
months ago, in connection with the graphs then 
presented, the banking position was analvsed 
at some length. It was pointed out that the 
rise in bank deposits over the preceding two 
years had small chance of continuing in the 
absence of an increase in the supply of bank 
cash. Attention was directed also to the high 

level reached by advances which, taken in 
conjunction with the cash position, seemed to 
hold out little hope for the extension of a still 
larger volume of accommodation to revivine 
trade and industry. It is a disappointing fact 
that the past quarter has brought ‘no relief 
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from this position. Bank cash, indeed, is on a 
lower level than a yeàr ago. while advances 
and deposits would still appear to be as high as 
they can be on the present cash basis. Re- 
membering, then, that a growing volume of 
trade requires expanding supplies of credit, 
are the prospects for an enlargement of the cash 
basis any brighter than they were three months 
ago ? 

In seeking a complete answer to this question 
it will be generally agreed that recent develop- 
ments have, in one sense, certainly not given 
ground for optimism, for gold has flowed out in 
large quantities and seems unlikely to return 


for many days. In another sense, however, the - 


events of the past few months hold out con- 


: siderable promise for the future. Tt will be seen 


from the first chart that the Bank of England 
has almost fully neutralized the gold outflow 
by increasing its holding of securities. It is 
true that the total deposits of the Bank, in 
faithful reflection of the curve of the clearing 
banks’ cash, appear to show a slight downward 


- trend, but the contraction is negligible jn coni- 


parison with what it would have been if the gold 
outflow had been allowed to exercise its ful 
classical effect. Had it done so, we should have 
been foreed to accept a drastic measure 9 
deflation. Tn neutralizing the gold outflow the 


Bank of England has been continuing the gener 
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E 
i! | policy regularly pursued since the return to 
i- the gold standard. ‘The difference between 
m past occasions and the present, however, is that 
x never sitice April 1925 has the gold holding 
Ie. fallen so low. Itis therefore particularly grati- 
n | dying to find the policy still maintained. 
d Although on this account there is food for en- 
m | couragement in the policy so far pursued by the 
d | Bank of England, there still remains the vitally 
c. important question whether increased, as dis- 
it tinct from stable, supplies of credit will be made 
is | available for future trade expansion. Without 
no] additional bank credit it is difficult to see in 
n |. what way ambitious, publicly encouraged 
e {| schemes of development, however well con- 
ar cei ved and skilfully executed, can prove of more 
je |o than transitory effect upon the volume of em- 
s. | ployment and trade. With the proviso ful- 
h. d filled, on the other hand. such schemes might 
in | justify all reasonably optimistic hopes, and 
d | Britain might emerge from the process a better 
f. equipped, more efficient and—most important 
» of all—intensely active economic entity. 1t must 
be frankly admitted, however, that unless some 
radical change takes place in conditions in other 
monetary centres—particularly New York— 
it is diffieult to foresee with confidence any 
material expansion in the volume of credit 
4 available for business growth. E 
aS ‘| Tar NEED ror INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 
4 uA Up to this point we have omitted from the 
t, diseussion a most important factor in the pre- 


sent and future business situation. We have 
E said nothing as to the unforeseeable possibilities 
in the field of industrial relations. Already the 


of 1926 has been broken by a fortunately short- 
lived stoppage in the cotton industry. This 
cessation, by reason of the nature of the indus- 
try and the conditions ruling within it at the 
outset, did not have such serious general effects 
as would have arisen from a stoppage of equal 


B in some other branches of economic 
ife. 


^ Association, and his health was proposed by 


botlr points of view must be subordinated in the 


quietude which had prevailed ever since the end ` 


food situation which prevailed during the pas 


of recovery it is desirable that forthcoming 
labour problems should be dealt with, not at the 
eleyenth hour—still less at the thirteenth— but 
well in advance of the stage at which they be- 
come acute. Only thus can a bounteous source 
of uncertainty and industrial and social losses 
be kept strictly under control. Only thus can > 
the atmosphere be purified for -business to Aa 
flourish and the community to thrive. 
Mr. J. H. Thomas ON- CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 

Major G. L. Berry, the President of the Print- 
ing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union of North 
America, was a guest at a luncheon given at the 
May Fair Hotel by the Newspaper Proprietors’ 2j 


Mr. J. H. Thomas, Lord Privy Seal. Mr. 
Thomas said that he was delighted to welcome 
Major Berry, because there was a Labour Leader 
from the other side being entertained by the 
capitalists of this side. It was an indication 
that we were coming tò a recognition of the fact 
that, no matter what the industry, no matter 
what the difficulty, there were two factors— 
Capital and Labour—which, if they Es &o 
pull against each other, if they liked to fight 
each other, they could do it, but there was only 
one end to that policy, and that was disaster. 
* Both sides," said Mr. Thomas, “should sit 
down and realize that they are both essential to 
the prosperity, the development and the inte- 

rests of the country and both should realize? 
that each side may have its point of view, that 


end to the common good of the community that 
is greater than all.” iE 


Stars FARMS IN RUSSIA. 


Probably the most important fundamental 
change which the communists are attempting: 
to bring about in Russia now is the reconstruc- — 


tion of agriculture on a collectivist basis. Tiwo 
recent developments have tended to strengthen - 


H m oq ` MOERS 
the drive for agrarian socialization. One is the 
satisfactory outlook for the coming harvest, — 
which gives promise of removing the strained — 


winter and spring. The other is the success of 
the strenuous spring planting campaign wh 
owas carried out with great energy by the Party 
and State organization: ; 


B 
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obvious discontent of the “kulaks”, or more 
well-to-do peasants which, during the last year, 
has -found expression in many murders and 
other acts of violence against village commu- 
nists and Soviet workers, says the Moscow 
correspondent of the OF C 3 

The communist agrarian policy has bpth 
constructive and repressive aspects. On the 
constructive side one may note the Investment 
of large sums of. money in the development of 
huge State farms, of which the lurgest, the 
so-called “Giant” in the North Caucasus 
steppe country, near Rostov, already boasts 
area of a hundred and fifty thousand acres, the 
encouragement of peasant collective group 
farming, the increased use of tractors in farm- 
ing, and the strenuous eflorts to provide the 

"villages with more agricultural machinery and 
fertilizer. 

The repressive edge of the policy is turned 
against the kulaks who are heavily taxed, 
systematically given the worst land and prac- 
tically compelled to sell their surplus grain to 
the State organs at fixed prices which are far 
below the very high prices which have long pre- 

railed on the free market, due to the shortage 
of grain and flour. The use of compulsion to 
obtain the peasants’ surplus grain, which was 
abandoned with the introduction of the New 
Economy Policy in 1921, was revived when the 
systematic withholding of grain by the peasants 
in winter of 1927-1928 caused the application 
of so-called “extraordinary measures" .to 
extract it from the holders. In July 1928, 
these measures were abolished according to a 
decision of the Communist Party Central Com- 
mittee; but last spring they were revived, at 
least, so far as the kulaks were concerned. ` 

It is announced that :“ measures of social 
pursuation," which may be interpreted, as 
meaning the forcing of delivery of grain by 
the richer peasants on pain of fines and confis- 
cation of property, will be continued during the 
coming autumn since the State organs are 
anxious to take advantage of the favourable 

- harvest and build up as large a reserve of grain 
as possible before the end of the year. 

The communists are attempting to storm the 
fortress of peasant individualism by bringing 
up a constant stream of heavy artillery in the 
form of tractors which they distribute, not to 
individual peasants, but among peasant co- 
operative groups and State farms. With the 
outcome ol this experiment are bound up many 

- things-in the immediate future of Russia: the 
food supply of the cities, for instance, the di- 
~ mensions of foreign trade, the practicability of 
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Curar Roan CONSTRUCTION. 


A cheap form of road construction has been 


suggested by Mr. Harold Bra 
the greatest mileage of our roads, carrying fast 
and heavy traffic, have a good surface merely 
because of the quality of the surfacing, and that 
a good, travelling surface, by which expre S 


he means a surface that it is good to travel 

| facts. - Be- 
neath’ the smooth, tarred surface destructive 
agencies are at a work in the form of internal 
attrition which will eventually and, probably 
suddenly, when assisted by other forces, such” 
as frost or the passages of extra-heavy vehicles, 
cause the crust of broken metal to disintegrate 
and, become incapable of carrying even the 
normal traffic imposed upon it. 

He deals, rather severely, with some of the 
present methods of road eonstruction and SAYS 
a form of construction which inay be termed 
the intermediate type between waterbound and 
tar-macadam is that known as the semi-grout 
process. This method is comparatively in- 
expensive and costs very little more than a 
mud or waterbound road though its advan- 
tages are considerable. To begin with, it is a 
scientific" method of road construction and 
although the initial cost of making the road is 
slightly greater than that of making a water- 
bound macaduin road, ultimately it is more 
economical and it is, of course, ultimate eco- 
nomy that counts. 

A semi-grouted road requires careful grading 
of the aggregate, useful proportions being 60 
per cent of 2in., 30 per cent of 14 in. and 10 


upon, too often disguises ihe 1i 


- per cent of 2in.stone. The grading of the stone 


will, however, depend upon its hardness ; & soft: 
material will erush under the roller and so upset 
the balance. In any event it is economy tO 
purchase a hard-wearing stone at the outset, for 
it should not be forgotten that, provided the 
construction method is good, the cost of main- 
tenance depends largely on the quality of the 
stone used. A soft or brittle material is always: 


liable after the road is open to fracture into : 


smaller units which become flicked out of the 
bed by traffic, leaving an incipient pot-hole 
behind. 

Cement-bound roads, either made by the 
slurry method orthesandwich system, are quite 
as simple to construct as the method just des- 
cribed and such types of construction are bo 
to become more popular as their advantages 
become better known. Cement-bound roads 
are particularly adapted to steep gradients 
subject to what is technically termed * scour 
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wears and affords an excellent footing for all 
horsed traffic and is skid proof, no matter what 


‘type of rubber tyres are used. 


"With eement roads a hard wearing stone 
repays any extra ex penditure as, owing to the 
low rate of attrition, little wear takes place. It 
is quite unnecessary to'seal the surface to render 
it waterproof as it would be were a soft aggre- 
gate and ordinary binding materials used. 
It appears that either of the methods of road 
construction advocated will give an inter- 
mediate type of road suitable for all, but really 


Indian Economic Notes. 
Distribution of India’s Mineral Wealth. 


Giving an estimate of the’ various minerals 
existing in India suitable for the manufacture 
of chemicals, Sir Edwin Director of 
the Geological Survey of India, in a compre- 
hensive note to the Tariff Board, stated that 
there were adequate supplies of magnesite, 
common salt, potassium nitrate, bauxite, 
chromite, manganese ore, gypsum, limestone 
and metallic sulphides. "The minerals of which 
supplies were inadequate were pyrites, sodium 
nitrate and potassium chloride. . Phosphates 
were obtainable only in moderate quantities. 
Manganese is found in adequate quantities 
only in Salem (Madras Presidency), the annual 
production during the last four years varying 
from 19,688 tons to 30/46] tons. Magnesium 
salts could also be obtained from sea water. 
Common salt occurs in large quantities in the 
form of-rock salt in the Salt Range of the Pun- 
jab, and also in Kohat and Mandi State. Tt is 
also obtainable from the Sambhar Lake, 
Rajputana, and from sea water round the 
Indian coast. The total production of salt 
during the last four years ranged from 1,295,144 
tons in 1926 to 1,638,749 tons in 1926. 

Potassium nitrate or saltpetre is one of the 
principal mineral products of India. It is 
extracted mainly from the alluvial soil near 
village sites in the Punjab, the United Provin- 
ces, and Bihar and Orissa. The total exports 
during the past four years ranged from 98,830 
cwt. in 1926 to 167,700 cwt. in 1924. Bauxite 
is found in workable quantities in Kolhapur 
State, Kaira District, Jubbulpore, Balaghat 
e uu District, Kalahandi .State and the 

m Hills. The total production during the 
b M EET from 4,310 tons in 1927 
n me i Ps Chromite is found in 

stan, Mysore and Singhbhum. The 
total output during the past four years ranged 
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from 33,382 tons in 1926 to 57,207 tons in 1927. 
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heavy traffic, and at remarkably low cost. 
When it is realized that the disruption of a 
water-bound road is due 85 per cent to internal 
attrition, it is evident that any satisfactory 
method of eliminating that possesses advantages 
and the necessity for adopting a scientific 
method of road-making will be appreciated. If 
we relegate waterbound roads to the serapheap 
to which they should already have gone, and 
utilize the best of our stone, our road mainte- 
nance costs will not reach the alarming figure at 
which they stand in some places to-day. 


Manganese ore is found in many parts of India. 
The total production during the past four years 
ranged from 803,006 tons in 1924 to 1,129,353 
tons in 1927. India is the greatest manganese 
ore-producer in theworld, the Central Provinces 
being the most important manganese urea. 
Gypsum is found in Bikaner, Jodhpur and in 
Jhelum district. The production during the 
past four years has been steady at 34,000 to 
38.000 tons. Limestone is found in Assam, 
Bihar and Grissa, Burma, the C. P. and the 
Punjab. The total production during the past 
four years ranged from 1,851,455 tons in 1924 
to 3,249,378 tons in 1927. Sulphides are work- 
ed on a large scale for their metal contents in 
Northern Shan States at Bawdwin where mix- 
ed sulphide ore containing lead, copper, silver- 
and zine is mined. The zine concentrates are 
exported for treatment. The production of 
lead ore containing lead, zine and silver ranged 
during the past four years from 310,286 tons in 
1924 to 450,777 tons in 1927 : and the produc- ; 
tion of zine concentrates obtained from the IND 
above ranged from 18,650 tons in 1924 to 58,286... 
tons in 1927. ‘Two occurrences of phosphates 
of possible importance have been located in 
Trichinopoly and Singhbhum districts. The 
available amount of phosphatic nodules in 
Tyichinopoly District has been -estimated at 
18,000,000 tons, but as these nodules are 
sparsely distributed and contain carbonate, no 
success has yet been made in manufacturing 
superphosphates. ey ie ; z 
A NOVEL ScHEME FOR THE PROGRESS 
OF HEALTH. Cue ER 
The Government of Mysore have appr 
of a novel scheme for measuring the progress 0 
health activities in the State, This scheme 
based on the American model and consi 
the maintenance of what is called 
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The Central Health authority at cach inspection 
of the areas concerned allots the points scored 
by each area on every item of health work aud 
can ‘definitely estimate, from it, the progress 
made by the Health Officers since the previous 
inspection. When these scores come to be pub- 
lished, it is expected that healthy rivalry will 
be set up amongst the cities for improving the 
health condition in their respective areas. 
The whole of the health activity of an area is 
purposed to be examined from nine points of 
view ench being allotted 100 points as the 
highest possible score :—Admimstration (100 
points) vital statistics (100 points), communi- 
cable disease control (125), maternal and infant 


hygiene (100), school hygiene (125), food 
control (100), sanitary engineering (150), 


laboratory (100) and health education (100) : 
total 1,000 points. The Sanitary Commissioner 
in Mysore, in strongly recommending the adop- 
tion of this.scheme of health inspection, sug- 
gests that the results obtained from it might 
be published as a Public Health Bulletin with 
a suitable preface in course of time. The 
scheme is a good and promising one and we 
are glad to note Government have approved 
of its adoption. 


NAMED RAINS IN JAPAN. 


We ure informed by a correspondent i! 
Japan, writes the Railway Gazelle, that it is pro- 
posed to adopt names for some of the principal 

` mail and express trains on the Japanese Gov- 
ernment Railways, with the idea that, to 
quote the Japan Advertiser, they will “sive 
more personality to the trains,” and be “ more 
to the taste of the times". We gather that 
munes which appear to us to be of a fancy type 
are likely to be used. Thus, it is suggested that 
"first and second-class express trains and the 
ordinary first_and second-class trains will be 
called by such names as ‘Tsubame’, or the 
Swallow; ‘Sakura’, or the Cherry = * Fuji 2 
or Mt, Fnji, instead of train No. 1, No. 2. or 
whatever other number such train ; 


0 may have 
at present.” Other Suggestions are: “Hikari” 
or Light; * Kaze", or Wind: * Hibari " 


“or Sparrow ; and the like. The final decision 
is, however, to be put to a general vote 
of railway officials. The Japan Advertiser 
further states that the authorities are said to ibe 
desirous of having such names in couplets as far 


= 5 
as possible, such as the plum and cherry or the 
pine and bamboo, and others of a similar nature 
The adoption of this plan in the naming of 
trains by such names as the ‘Swallow Train’, 
spy 5 " 4 

Pine Train’ is 


the “Bamboo Train’ or the 
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democratic.” Special names may also be 
adopted for trains concerned with the trafic 
of particular localities. - f£ was suggested that 
all trains should be so named, but it was 
decided that for the time being only certain 
trains should be thus designated though the 
practice may be extended. 1t is proposed to 
place the name boards prominently at the rear 
of the “ designation car ` of cach train. 
“AGRICULTURAL Societies IN BURMA. 

A resolution by the Government of Burma 
on tlie report of the Co-operation Committee 
which was presided over by Mr. Calvert, LGS., 
sáys that the present condition of the movement 
is indicated by the fact that out of 3,800 pri- 
mary agricultural societics no less than 1,400 
were in liquidation. Phe opinions and recom- 
mendations made by the Committee have been 
generall accepted by the (Government of 
Burma, the general effect of the recommenda- 
tions being to adopt a system closely modelled 
on that followed in the Punjab. The resolution 
also says that Covernment have also carefully 
examined the suggestion made in the report 
to introduce legislation to create an agricultural 


charge on the model of the English Agricultural 
Credits Act of 1898 in favour of banks. 


Exports or Burma HIDES AND SKINS. 


According to the Report on the Maritime 


Trade of Burma ‘for the official year 1928-29, 
the total exports of hides and skins, raw 
(excluding cuttings of hides, etc.), from Burma 
amounted to 4,958 tons valued at Rs. 41.96 
lakhs against 4,636 tons valued at Rs. 34.22 
lakhs in 1927-28. There was thus an improve- 
ment in the total exports but the United King- 
dom's offtake of buffalo hides was reduced from 
297 to 185 tons and of cow hides from 1,377 to 
343 tons. Shipments to Egypt advanced con- 


siderably while Germany increased her require- 


ments of buffalo hides from 45 to 77 tons and of 
cow hides from 716 to 931 tons. Total ship- 
ments of buffalo hides were 1,197 tons as against 


1,157 tons and cow hides 3,730 tons as against 
3,473 tons. 


N, G. S. RAILWAY PURCHASE. 


An interesting statement is.issued by the Board 
of the Nizam's Guaranteed State Railways: 
writes the City Editor of The Times in its issue 
of September 21. The Government of H. E- H. 


the Nizam have, he says, an option to purchase - 


the company’s hroad and metre gauge lines 9 E 
January 31, 1934, on giving 12 months’ notice: 


The directors now intimate that although 19 ,. 
thought to be a great noygliy COHEN en proposal has been made they bawe 
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anxious to anticipate the purchase date and are 
not unlikely to make an offer to buy up the 
company's lines and take them over on March 31 
next—i.e., at the end of the company’s current 
financial year. Stockholders will, of course, be 
consulted before a final decision is reached in 
the event of an offer being made. The company 
has enjoyed considerable prosperity of late 
years. Forthe year ended March 31 last the 
final dividend is to be 8 per cent, together with 
a bonus of 4 per cent, making 12 per cent in 
all for the year. For 1927-28 the total distri- 
bution was at the same rate, but 2 per cent 
was then in the form of a special payment on 
account of a refund of surcharge imposed on 
certain goods traffic in 1921-22. The distribu- 
tion on the ordinary stock has steadily risen 
since 1921-22 when it was 7 per cent. 


DEVELOPMENT or OKHA Port. 


The Administration Report of the Baroda 
State forthe year 1927-28 states that, as in the 
previous year, the energies of the Department 
were devoted to the development of Port Okha. 
In the years 1925-26 preliminary arrangements 
such as steamer service, port equipment, can- 
vassing of business, fixing up of thé constitution 
of the Harbour Board, provision of cargo hand- 
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"Western Education. : i DOR 


The Deccan Education Society has done a 
great work for the promotion of culture in 
Western India. Its members regard teaching 
às a vocation rather than a profession, and the 
life members are pledged to 20 years of teaching 


ling facilities, buoying of channels, ete., were 
made. For the smooth working of the Port 
angl to avoid any delays consequent upon the 
duel control, the administration of the Harbour 
Engineering Branch has been transferred to the 
Harbour Board from the Railways Department 
diging the year under report. This will now 
co-ordinate the activities of Harbour and Port 
Branches in the development of the Okha Port. 
As a result of the Port thus being equipped with 
proper facilities, both export and import trade 
has increased and the total cargo handled during 
the year was more than three times than that of 
the total cargo handled in the preceding year. 
Exvorts or Burma Lac. 

According to the Report on the Maritime 
Trade of Burma, for the official year 1928-29, 
exports of lac to foreign countries rose from 
4,032 ewts. valued at Rs. 3.79 lakhs to 13,774 
ewts. valued at Rs. 11.88 lakhs. As in the pre- 


against 49,125 ewts. 
in the previous yea" i 
at Rs. 43.10 lakhs in 1926—27. These epnsisted 
chiefly of sticklacand were shipped excelusielg 

to Calcutta. ; ^. M 
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from antiquity. The real point. of his end È 
presumably. that Western education has ¢ cae a 3 
than might have reasonably been expected to dissipate 
ihe conception Į one which accounts, in im) sntall 
measure, for widespread middle class unemployment. 
Some of the arguments lately used in London by 
Prof Kharve inst the continfiance of the sys- 
tem which makes English the medium of higher instrue- 
tion have the support of his contemporary Mardéthi 
educationist, who holds the system to be unnatural 
and opposed to all psychological principles. He is weil 
aware, however, of the strength of public opinion in 
ils favour. Ho expr s regret that in this matter cus- 
tom has blunted sensibility, ‘Che system has prevail- 
ed fornearly a century and people are not sensible of 
the hardship it imposes upon tender and young minds, 
Principal Bhate recognizes that the system was less in- 
appropriate in the early days when there were a select 
body of teachers and a select set of students and when 
schools and colleges were few. Even now in the large 
cities where, on account of the cosmopolitan character 
of the people, there is constant necessity to resort to 
English as a means of communication of ideas, the 
em does not produce much evil or hardship * but 
to make every student in every part of the couniry 
learn everything through a foreign tongue is a hard 
lot indeed.” As a practical educationist Principal 
Bhate must be aware that any sharp division of system 
as between the large towns of the smaller college 
centres might accentuate the serious problem of student 
overcrowding in Caleutta, Bombay, Madras and other 
large cities. t 
The constructive suggestion made is that all 
secondary education, like primary instruction, should 
be carried on through the mother-tongue of the pupil. 
Tho Indian vernaculars are sufficiently advanced in 
the judgment of this authority, for this change to be 
quite easy and practicable. Since the vast majority 
of secondary students do not proceed to higher educa- 
tion, he would supersede the present unwieldy school- 
leaving examination in the Bombay Presidency. He 
thinks five linguistic groups might be devised and 
the examinations be conducted by divisional-boards, 
This test, with English as the necessary s i 
guage, should be recognized both by Governments (for 
Purpose of appointments to the public service) and by 
the university, Applicants for admission to colleges 
might be required to show, further, their knowledge 
of English by a composition paper. Such views are 
gaining ground. It may be recalled that the Bombay 
Committee on Univ y Retorm recommended. that 
the medium of instruction in secondary schools should, 
in general, be the vernacular, but with English a com- 
pulsory subject of school study. 
Civil Flying. 

Germany leads the world in civil aviation 
with her nearest rivals, France and Ttaly, very 
far behind. Britain, to the perplexity of ail 
other nations, oceupies about tenth place. It 
may þe even worse than that: I am not very 
interested in decimals, says Sidney Taylor in 
the Sunday Times. : 

Passing through Germany, a traveller has his eyes 
opened. The famous Tempelhofer Feld, Berlin, is m S 
like Euston or the Garedu Nord than an aerodrome 

“He can fly from here to London, Paris, Brussels, 
- Prague, Rome, Vienna, Belgrade, Warsaw, Moscow and 
Oslo. His wonderment increases as he discovers that 
small towns, the names of which he had scarce hea 
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before, are linked up with a regular service of machines 
as numerous as sparrows. f the travelleris a business 
man in ra large way, with hours meaning pounds 
to him, it is soon apparent that the aeroplane is his 
best means of transport, [ven fhe two or three hours 
in the air are not wasted. He can work indu iously 
with his papers, prepare a speech for a board meeting, 
or—what I personally have never found possible in a 
train—write letters. 

The traveller reaches France. By this time he is 
fond of flving. But he finds an service devoted to 
taking pleasure-seekers to the Riviera, The bigindus. 


trial centres with which he is more concerned are con. , 


nected only by long and tedious railway journeys. 

Eventually he crosses the Channel to Croydon, 1f 
he is a foreigner he may imagine the joys of flying to 
Manchester. Birmingham or Glasgow lie bofore him, 
If he is an Englishman he will know that such rash 
desires involve hiring a special acroplane or buying 
one outright. If he is not stupid—which is inconsis- 
tent with his being a big business man—it will not take 
him long to sum up commercial aviation in England, 
There isn’t any. The only flying in England takes 
you outof the country. 

This makes depressing reading for the average 
Englishman, who imagines, until told differently, pre- 
ferably with sledge-hammer blows, that he leads the 
world in flying as in many other things. To the 
German it has always seemed strange that the breed 
which has produced Sir Alan Cobham, Bert Hinkler 
and Lieutenant Kinkead should be in the background: 
of commercial flying, 


WE HAVE MEN AND MACHINES, 


We have the men and we have the machines. Two 
Englishmen were the first to cross the Atlantic—as 
long ago as 1923. Ourlosses in this perilous flying last 
year were greater than anybody el yet undaunted 
by the pathetie history made by Captain Hinchliffe 
and others, Captain F. T. Couriney hopes to set off in 
a few days and Captain R. H. Macintosh is to make a 
start later in the summer. Whether they succeed or 
not, there are many more who will follow them. ~ 

The Schneider Cup victory was a triumph of British- 
made machinery, ‘The ‘Silver Wing? Argosy "planes 
which are flown between London and Paris are a poem 
in grace and outline, and in the military sphere 1 was 
recently astonished to see in Southampton Water, 
from the sunlit sports deck of the Cunarder Aquitania, 
a dozen or so beautiful Air Force machines alighting 
on end taking off from the foam-flecked waves as 
nimbly as seagulls. 

As to world records, whatever their value may be, 
we have machines now under construction which make 
the hopes of other nations indeed precarious. One is 
designed to travel 5,000 miles without a stop ; another 
to climb at nearly eight miles above the earth, a third 
to reach a flying speed of 380 miles an hour. 

In view of this mass of fact about men and machines 
which one could go on quoting indefinitely, how can 
wé explain the paradox of no commercial aviation im 
England ? Ts it lethargy? Is it apathy ? Or does 
it mean that we have greater fars shtedness than is 
suspected * 


REASONS FOR. BACICWARDNESS, 


The truth is that there are several reasons Very 


y Most importantis the pre- — 
--ference of the Air Ministry for an * Empire chain 


tangible and very curious. 


of airways. The next is the doubt whether much 
time could be saved (and money made) by flying 10 
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big cities and the smallness of the 


'onveniently near í i 
c Imperial Airways. 


tovernment subsidy to the 
Sir Alan C sbham, our best airman, has been employ- 
nt for flying round Africa and re- 
lar air routes, An air 
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S base has been formed at Singapore. — Air-Marshal Sir 
i John Salmond, Comm inderan-Chief of Britain's air de 
5 is to go to Australia to plan the aerial defence of 
country. The air lines now working in British 
5 y almost too numerous to mention, but 
) at home there is nothingness, Sir Sefton Brancker, the 
. |. Director of Civil Aviation, knows what flying i like in 
x |! Germany, but, like Sir Samuel Hoare, the Secretary of 
1 State for Air, he scems to dream of getting to Aus- 
f | traliain 180 hours and to Cape Town in 108. They are 
o | vory laudable dreams, but the Liverpool, Newcastle 
a and Edinburgh business man does not always want to 
no | fly to Australia. 
s NEGLECTED ARRODROMES. 


acrodromes in the provinces are a morass, a 


ho 
e h : d 
dead sea of apathy and neglect. The nearest landing 
n 1 : Reh 
i places to Liverpool, Manchester and Birmingham are 
j so far out of the cities that by the time the motor-car 
l 
H 


part of the journey has been completed, whatever time 


e ; ceed 
$ has been saved by the aeroplanes has been dissipated 
by the rides through country lanes. One would think 
e y Hac à 
ó that the lesson of this would be that all new town- 
1 planning schemes must include an aerodrome in the 
ip heart of the city ; but no model boroughs are being laid 
l out without any provision for the early needs of avia- 


tion, and what would only cost thousands of pounds 

to-day will cost the country millions to-morrow. 
Then the Imperial Airways is not in the happy posi- 

tion of the Deutsche Luft Hansa, which has-also the 
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: The Economics of Welfare. 
* .. By À. C. Pigou, m.a., Professor of Political Economy 
y in the University of Cambridge. Messrs. Macmillan 
S & Co., St. Martin’s Street, London. Price 3057. net. 
We welcome this, the third edition, within nine years 
; of the previous one, of Professor Pigou's well known 
o work. In reviewing the last edition, issued in 1924, we 
" said it would have a wide vogue in this country as else- 
ro Where. Little, indeed, is required from us to commend 
] it to students and teachers alike of economics. Nov is it 
at all nec y to add that lay readers will find in it 
5 almost every aspect of economics dealt with in a sugges- 
1 tive and comprehensive manner. Besides many minor 
r alterations in the phraseology of the text, Professor 
8 Pigou has made ^ some improvements in analysis and 
8 upon Thatis the modest way in which he puts 
: us T he has been at in making this edition of his 
: ie not merely more scholarly but also substantially 
3 Bey E QU uo exaggeration. He has 
ME nation + e PESE ES and laws—always a difficult 
£ o the text-writer. In these days especially 


Pan facts and legislative enactments soon gct obsolete 
ü ¢ no author caw neglect to note the changes. if he 
Gsires to keep his book suit the times, While some 
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co-operation of every large town in the making of loca]. 
aerodromes, The Imperial Airways receives from * - 
the Government a subsidy of only £1,000,000 spread 
over ten years. It about acts up to this subsidy and 
no more, Anyhow, it is nob surprising that in 2} 
years it only carries as many passengers (44,000) as the 
German company carries regularly in three months 

4 Bricut SPOTS or THE FUTURE. 

There are some bright spots, however, on England’s 
flying horizon due to young men without money 
rather than to old men withit. Irefer to the dozen or 
so subsidized flying clubs, splendid examples of which 
are the Cinque Ports Flying Club, the Hampshire 
Aeroplane Club and the Lancashire Aero Club. One 
cannotexactly say the Governmentis generous to them 
or squanders a great amount of money, at any rate 
in this direction, but there is a subsidy according to 
results. "This means that for every pilot trained the 
club receives £50, with an additional 308. for every 
hour flown. j 

Tn offering to teach all comers to fly—the complete 
tuition costs altogether £18—such clubs as the Cinque 
Ports have made a discovery that the Air Ministry has 
never been able to make—namely, that the public is 
tremendously interestedin flying! Ata recent airday 
at Lympne 2,525 people were given flights at 5s. a 
time, and 1,500 had to be refused. And there were 
1,200 motor-cars and motor-cycles on the ground! 

Among those who are clamouring to learn to fly are 
many young women, some*of them defying their 
fathers, who believe aeroplanes to be dangerous. 

This brings me to my final point, Perhaps com- 
mercial aviation in England will be saved, after all, by 
the five million young people who benefit under some 
recent notorious legislation. : 
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added—one of these being subsidies to wages, which is 
cnough to indicate how far Professor Pigou has tried to 
keep abreast of the movements of to-day. At the same | 
time, certain parts of the last edition have been omitted, 
being incorporated with the other works of the author, ~ ^t 
An uncommon feature of Professor Pigou's work is : 
its non-technical character, so that it is just the 
publication for lay readers. The art of writing. always 
difficult, here, in Professor Pigou’s hands, becomes. 
more artistic stil] when it is made to yield itself readil 
for the treatment of topics more or tess overladen with 
phraseology of a kind that is little understood beyond 
a select circle of specialized readers. His presentation 
of the science of economics—under the inviting title of — 
the “Economics of Welfare "-—in language at once 
lucid and expository in style, has something of the 


should not be taken to mean that the work is other 
than what Professor Pigou describes it as a “severe 
one”. This “severity” is due less to his style of 
writing than to the nature of the subject which he ha 
had to handle. We would, before we conclude, take t| 
liberty of quoting the following few sentences whic h 
appear in the Author's Pretace to h k as nothing 
we couid ourselves write could ) à 
kul Kangri Collection, Haridwar x 
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in this country 
Phe complicated 
ry through 


pointed attention to ihe need there i 
jor a eareful study of economics —— 
analyses which ecouom ndeavour to c i 
are not mere gymnastic. They are instruments forthe 
bettering of human life. ‘The misery and squalor that 
surround us, the injurious luxury of some wealthy 
families, the terrible uncertainty overshadowing many 
families of the poor—these are evils too plain to he 
ignored, By the knowledge that our science se sd 
possible that they may be r 1. Out of the dari 
ness light! To search for 
haps the prize, w 
Economy " offers to 
Thatis admirably put and 1 
feeling suggestive style of Professor 
this work. 

A word more may be added to point to a minor 
misprint, more especially as we think that in a stand- 
ard work of this kind there should be none such. At 
we have “ Muckerjee ", which should 
ume spelling of the name is re- 
"The spelling should, we 


‘dismal science of £ 
who face its discipline.” 
quite a good sars ple of the 
Pigou throughout 


peated in the Index, p. 825. 
think, be rectified. 


Malabar and the Portuguese. 


By K, M. Panikkar, B.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law, some 
time Professor of Modern History, Muslim University, 
Aligarh, Messrs. Taraporevala Sons & Co., Kitab 
Mahal, Hornby Road, Bombay, Price Rs. 6, 

Mr, Panikkar has written a study of Portuguese 
relations with India which bids fair to revolutionize 
the hitherto received notions about them. — The story 
as unfolded by him extends to fourteen chapters and 
is based on authoritative Indian (mainly Malayalam) 
and Portuguese sources. A work of such a: kind 
written by a deft hand, sure of its facts and not 
lacking in originality of thought and presentation, 
cannot but prove stimulating even toa lay reader. ‘To 
the historical scholar, itis quite an intellectual treat. 
Among the settled facts of popular history unsettled 
by Mr. Panikkar may be noted a few. He makes it 
plain that the Portuguese never had an “Empi in 
India in the accepted sense of the term. Their “India” 
was a misnomer, being confined to but a few military 
outposts on the Western Coast of the vast peninsula. 
He Suggests—on fair grounds which, however, are 
stated, in what appear to us, in rather uncompromising 
terms—that Vasco da Gama was not the great man he is 
usually represented to be in the current books of 
History. "He was", Mr. Panikkar says, "neither a 
great. explorer Nor navigator, His glory is based entirely 
on the historical results that followed for which he 


was hardly responsible," His point is that Vasco da 
Gama "was not sailing in unchartered seas like 


Columbus or Magellan but along re 
a country which was situated at a kno 
the African Coast.” -IIe had, besides. the help of 
competent Arab pilots supplied to him by the King of 
Melinde and the conception even of the voyage. to 
India was not his but that of Dom Joao, Mr. Panikkar 
however, allows that the d Overy of the Gape as 
killed the ancient Venetian and Egyptian mono is 
of the trade with India and opened up Due 
Europe, , Mr. Panikkar, again, restore Albag us z 
to his rightful position as a great admini: tates His 
picture of Xavier is in striking contrast with the 
barbarous bigotry of the rest of the Portuguese pri Be 
hood. Nobody so far has endeavoured to lus 
wanton cruellies of the Portuguese on the Polle ae 

ligion and Mr. Panikkar 
Ile, however, süggests 


gnized routes to 
wn distance from 


is no exception to the rale, 
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that-their attitude has to be judged from the tenden 


cies of the times to which they belonged. The 
Portuguese in the 16th century were neither civilized nor 


politically organized. If that was their position in 
their own homelands, little could be expected of them. 
in à foreign country where every one was practically 
free to act as he liked—even write to the King direct 
against the Governor-General. Mr. Panikkar draws 
pointed attention to the absence of racialism in the 
Portuguese, which resulted in two noteworthy conse- 
quences. One of these was mixed marriages and 
another was the utilization. of the local people as a 
means to build their own power in this country. In 
the latter, the Portuguese appear to have anticipated 
the French statesman, Dupleix. 


Though the Portuguese failed to find an Empire 
or stabilize their power in India, or culturally affect 
India, they effectually controlled for over a century: 
and a half the sea route to India and profited themselves 
by it. They also profited India in an economic sense 
by adding to its commercial products and creating an 
European market for its indigenous products. The 
output of pepper and ginger gre enormously as the 
result of European demand for them and their cul-; 
tivation in Malabar rose by leaps and bounds. 

What we bave said above ought to indicate the 
value of Mr. Panikkar's book. It is impossible to go 
into more details here but it ought to be pointed 
out that Mr. Panikkar has taken considerable pains to 
sketch the fight put up by the Zamorin against suc” 
cessive Portuguese generals. The fall of the Kunjalis, 
the Zamorin’s admirals. is a most pathetic one. Though 
their ingratitude towards, their old masters seems 
inexcusable, there is hardly any doubt that they served 
successive Zamorins faithfully and dutifully. But for 
them the Zamorin would have fallen an easy prey to 
the Portuguese and*shared the fate of contemporary 
Cochin kings. The- Portuguese advent destroyed, 
however, all chance of the Zamorin attaining to the 
hegemony of the West Coast. . There are many 
chapters of interest in this book— Portuguese religious 
policy, their political policy and. the causes of their 
fall, etc.—to which we could only invite the readers’, 
attention. Mr. Panikkar, as a careful student, pte 
sents both a critical and judicial estimate of Portuguese ' 
doings in India. Why and how they chose to ffx 
themselves in Goa, still their chief stronghold in 
India, is made plain by him. He has, however, failed 
to stress the enormous traffic they controlled in horse 
and the influence they thus continued to wield in 
Vijayanagar Empire down to the end of the 16th 
century, This part of the story is told by Mr. Robert 
Sewell in his A Mor gotten Empire to which there is 
no reference in this book. When this traffic ceased, 
their power also languished. The fall of the 
Vijayanagar Empire meant the end of the Portuguese 
as well. The story of their connection with Vija 
yanagar shows that as against a well organized and 
well knit kingdom they were wholly powerle Their 
Success on the West Coast was due to the differences. 
between thé princelings there whom they openly played. 
off one against the other and their remaining mére 
iraders and no more in the Vijayanagar Empire was 
due to the latter being a powerful and well adminis: - 
tered area, enmity with which would have meant/ruin to 
themselves. The moral is obvions and it is enforced 
by Sir Richard Temple in the sympathetic Forewori d 
he writes to the work. Mr. Panikkar has done a piece 
of real service to historical scholarship by bri, zing Out. 
this work and we await, with considerable interest, his 
promised work on Malibay and the Dutch, « : 
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